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THE  8T0BY  OP  A  WAIF  ANB  STBAT. 

CHAPTEE   I. 

It  wu  anttunn ;  a  rich  golden  autmnn  of  Francp,  witb  the  glow 
of  burning  sansets,  snathe  Bcarlet  pomp  of  .-eddened  woods, 
and  the  purple  and  the  yellow  of  grapes  gathered  for  the  wine- 
preas,  and  the  luacious  dreamv  odour  of  OTer-rJpened  fruita 
crushed,  hj  careless  passing  feet,  npon  the  orchard-mosees. 
A&r  off,  in  the  full  noonday,  the  winding  road  was  white  and 
hot  with  dust;  but  here  in  a  nook  of  forest  land,  in  a  dell  of 
leafy  growth  between  the  vineyards  which  encompassed  it, 
the  air  was  cool  and  the  sunlight  broken  with  shade,  while, 
through  its  stillness  where  the  boughs  threw  the  shadow  dark- 
est, a  little  torrent  leapt  and  splashed,  making  music  as  it 
went,  and  washing  round  the  baae  of  an  old  ivy-growa  stone 
tower  that  had  fallen  to  ruin  in  the  midst  of  its  gr«en  nest. 

There  was  no  sound  except  one,  beside  that  of  the  bngbt 
tumbling  stream,  though  now  and  then  there  came  in  from 
the  distance  the  ring  of  a  convent-clock's  belle,  or  the  laugh 
of  a  young  girl  at  work  amone  the  Tines  ;— no  sound  except 
one,  and  that  was  the  quick,  sharp,  gleeful  crack  of  nuts  in  a 
monkeVs  teeth.  There  were  squirrels  by  the  score  there  in 
that  solitary  place  who  had  right,  hereditary  and  indisputable 
they  would  have  said,  to  all  the  nuts  that  the  boughs  bore  and 
the  grasses  hid ;  but  Mistigri  was  no  recogniser  of  rights  di- 
rine ;  she  lored  nuts  and  cared  little  how  she  got  them,  and 
she  sat  aloft  in  her  gloiy,  or  swung  herself  &om  twig  to  twig, 
crushing  and  eating  and  flinging  the  shells  away  with  all  that 

§Bfnl  aelf-aatisfaction  of  which  a  little  black  moukey  ia  to 
full  as  capably  after  saccessful  piracy,  as  any  conquering 
ereign. 
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'Mistigri,  Mistigri'.'  aaid  ter  companion,  aurveying  her, 
'  who  could  doubt  jour  biiiuaii-afGiiity  who  once  had  seen  you 
pilfer  ?  Monkey  BtowB  away  her  etolen  goods  in  a  visible  pouch 
unbluehingly ;  man  smugglea  bis  away  unknown  in  the  guise 

of'profit"  or"p6rceutage,""comraerc6"  or"amiesation" — 
the  natural  advancement  of  civilisation  on  the  simple  and 
normal  thieving.  Increased  cranium,  increased  eaution ;  that's 
all  the  difference,  eh,  Mistigri  i ' 

Mistigri  cocfeed  her  head  on  one  side,  but  would  not  waste 
time  in  replying:  her  little  shiny  black  mouth  was  full  of 
good  kernelB. 

'  Why  talk  when  you  can  takeP'  she  would  have  asked. 

Her  owner  did  not  press  for  an  answer,  but  sung,  care- 
lessly, snatches  of  Goethe's  MUUong  and  of  Mii Hep's 
WTiUper,  his  voice  chiming  in  with  tbe  bubble  of  the  stream 
while  he  took  at  intervals  bis  noontide  meal,  classic  and 
uncostly,  of  Chasseks  grapes  and  a  big  brown  roll. 

He  was  a  man  of  some  forty  years,  dressed  in  a  linen  blouse, 
with  a  knapsack  as  worn  as  an  African  soldier's  lying  at  his 
feet  unstrapped,  in  company  with  a  flask  of  good  nine  and  a 
Btraduarius  fiddle.  He  himself  was  seated  on  a  fallen  tree, 
with  the  sun  breaking  through  tbe  foliage  above,  in  manifold 
gleams  and  glories,  that  touched  the  turning  leaves  bright  red 
as  fire,  and  fell  on  Lis  own  head  when  he  tossed  it  up  to  fling  a 
word  to  Mistigri, or'to  catch  the  last  summer-song  of  ablackbird. 
It  was  a  beautiful  Homeric  head ;  bold,  kingly,  careless,  noble. 
with  the  royalty  of  the  lion  in  its  gallant  poise,  aud  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  eagla  in  its  upward  gesture — the  head  which  an 
artist  would  have  given  to  his  Hector,  or  his  Phoebus,  or  his 
god  Lyceus.  The'  features  were  beautiful  too  in  their  varied 
mobile  elot^ueut  meanings,  with  their  poet's  brows,  their  revel- 
ler's laugh,  their  soldier's  daring,  their  student's  thought,  their 
many  and  conflicting  utterances,  whoso  contradictions  made 
one  unity — the  unity  of  genius, 

■  At  this  moment  there  was  only  the  enjoyment  of  a  rich  and 
BUDny  nature  in  an  idle  moment  written  on  them  as  he  ate  his 
■  grapes  and  threw  fragments  of  wit  up  at  Mistigri,  where  she 
was  perched  among  the  nut-boughs.  But  tbe  hrilliant  eyes, 
so  blue  in  some  lights,  so  black  in  others,  had  the  lustue  %nd 
tbe  depths  of  infinite  meditation  in  them;  and  the  curling  lips, 
that  were  hidden  under  the  fulness  of  their  beard,  had  the  de- 
licate fine  mockery  of  the  satirist,  blent  with  tlie  brighter, 
frankeFrairth  of  genial  sympathies.  And  his  face  changed  as 
he  cast  the  cnimba  of  bis  finished  meal  to  some  ducks  that  pad- 
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died  lover  down  in  the  stream,  where  it  grew  stUler  round  the 
old  tower,  and  took  up  hia  Straduariue  from  the  ground  with 
the  touch  of  a  man  who  loves  the  thing  that  he  touchea.  Tlie 
Bong  of  the  water,  that  bad  made  the  melody  to  hia  banquet, 
was  in  his  brain — sweet,  mild,  entangled  aounds,  that  he  muat 
needa  reproduce,  with  the  self-snme  fancy  that  a  painter  must 
catch  the  fleeting  huea  of  fair  acenea  that  would  haunt  him  for 
ever  ualeoa  exorcised  thus. 

'  Quiet,  Mistigri  I'  he  said  softly;  and  the  monkey  sat  still 
on  her  hazel  bough,  eating,  indeed,  but  noiaeleBsly.  He  lia- 
tened  one  moment  more  to  the  stream,  then  drew  the  bow- 
acroas  the  strings.  The  muaic  thrilled  out  upon  the  silence, 
catching  the  song  of  the  brook  in  harmony  aa  Goethe  caught 
it  in  verse — all  its  fresh  delicious  babble,  all  its  rush  of  silvery 
sound,  all  its  cool  and  soothing  murmur,  all  its  pauses  of  deep 
rest — all  of  which  the  woodland  torrent  told :  of  the  winda 
that  had  tossed  the  boughs  into  its  foam  ;  of  the  women-faces 
its  tranquil  pools  had  mirrored;  of  the  blue  burden  of  for- 
get-me-nots, and  tho  snowy  weight  of  lilies  it  had  borne  eo 
lovingly ;  of  the  sweet  familiar  idyls  it  had  seen  where  it  had 
wound  its  way  helow  quaint  mill-housB  walla  choked  up  with 
ivy-growth,  where  the  children  and  the  pigeons  paddled  with 
rosy  feet  upou  the  resting  wheel ;  of  the  weary  sigha  that  had 
been  breathed  over  it,  beneath  tho  gray  old  convents,  where  it 
heard  the  Muerere  steal  in  with  its  own  ripple,  and  looked  it- 
self a  thing  so  full  of  leaping  joy  and  dancing  life  to  the  sad 
eyea  of  girl-reclusea^ — all  these  of  which  it  told,  the  music  told 
again.  The  strings  were  touched  by  an  artist's  hand,  and  nil 
that  duller  ears  heard  but  dimly  in  the  splash  and  surge  of  the 
brown  fern-covered  stream  he  heard  in  marvelloua  pocma,  and 
translated  into  clearer  tongue — the  universal  tongue,  which 
has  no  country  and  no  limit,  and  in  which  the  musician  speaks 
alike  to  sovereign  and  to  savage. 

There  was  not  a  creature  there  to  hear  save  the  yellow- 
winged  loriolea  and  Miatigri,  who  was  absorbed  in  nuts;  hut 
he  played  on  to  himself  an  hour  or  more  for  love  of  the  thema 
and  the  art;  end  an  old  peasant  woman,  going  through  the 
tE|£8  at  some  yards'  distance,  and  seeing  nothing  of  the  player 
tfr  the  screen  of  leaves,  laughed,  and  stroked  the  hair  of  & 
grandchild  who  clung  to  her,  afraid  of  the  magicid  woodland 
melodies.  'The  wood-elves,  little  one?  Bah!  that  is  only 
Tricotriu.' 

Her  feet,  brushing  the  fallen  leaves  with  pleasant  sound, 
800Q  passed  away.     He  played  on  and  on,  such  poetry  as 
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Bomboelie  drew  from  hia  violin,  whereat  PouBBJn  bowed  his 
head,  weeping  with  the  paaeion  of  women,  as  through  hia  tears 
he  beheld  as  in  a  vision,  the '  Et  in  Arcadia  Ego.' 

Then,  ae  sudddenly  as  he  had  begun,  Tricotrin  dropped  the 
bow  and  ceaeed,  and  struck  a  light  and  smoked— a  great  Arab 
pipe  of  soma  carved  wood,  black  and  poliahed  by  long  use. 
On  the  silence  that  succeeded  there  came  a  low  laugh  of  de- 
light— the  laugh  of  ,a  very  young  child.  He  looked  up  and 
down  and  among  the  ferns  at  his  feet.  The  laughter  was 
close  beside  him,  yet  he  could  see  nothing.  He  smoked  on 
indifferently,  watching  the  bright  eyes  of  the  birds  glancing 
out  from  the  shadow.  Then  thd  laugh  came  again,  close  at 
hia  aide,  as  it  sounded.  He  rose  and  pushed  aside  some 
branches  and  looked  over  a  broken  rail  beniod  him,  beyond  a 
taugled  growth  of  reeds  and  mehes. 

There  he  saw  what  had.  aroused  him  from  hia  amoke  silence. 
More  than  half  hidden  under  the  moes  and  the  broad  tufted 
grasses,  stretching  her  hands  out  at  the  gorgeous  butterflies 
that  flattered  above  her  head,  and  covered  with  the  wide  yel- 
low leaves  of  gourds  and  the  white  fragrant  abundance  of 
traveller's-joy,  was  the  child  whose  laughter  he  had  heard.  A 
ebild  between  two  and  three  years  old,  her  face  warm  with 
the  flush  of  past  sleep,  her  eyes  smiling  against  the  light,  her 
hair  lying  like  gold-dust  on  the  moss,  her  small  fair  limbs 
struggling  uncovered  out  of  a  rough  red  cloak  that  alone  was 
folded  about  her.  The  scarlet  of  the  mantle,  the  whiteneaa  of 
the  clematis,  the  yellow  hues  of  the  wild  gourda,  the  colour  of 
the  winged  insects,  the  head  of  the  child  rising  out  of  the 
moases,  and  the  young  face  that  looked  like  a  moss-rosebud 
just  unclosing,  made  a  picture  in  their  own  way;  and  he  who 
passed  no  picture  by,  but  had  pictures  in  his  memory  aurpass- 
mg  all  the  collected  art  of  galleries,  pauaed  to  survey  it  with 
his  arms  folded  on  the  rail. 

Its  aolitude,  ita  strangeness  did  not  occur  to  him.  He 
looked  at  it  as  at  some  painting  of  his  French  brethren's 
easels,  that  wna  all.  But  the  child,  seeing  a  human  eye 
regard  her,  forgot  her  butterflies  and  remembered  human 
wants.  She  stretched  her  hands  to  him  instead  of  to  her 
playmates  of  the  air.  '•Pai  /aim  !'  she  cried  with  a  plaintive 
self-pity.     Bread  would  be  better  than  the  butterflies. 

'  Hungry  P'  he  anawered,  addreasing  her  as  he  was  wont  to 
do  Mistigri.  'I  have  nothing  for  you.  Who  brought  you 
there,  you  Waif  and  Stray?  Put  down  there  and  left,  to  get 
rid  of  the  trouble  of  you  aparently.     Well,  D'Alembert  was 
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dropped  down  ja  the  etrceta,  and  found  &  foater-mother  in  a 
milt- woman,  and  S«  did  pretty  well  afterwardB,  Perhapa 
Bome  dainty  De  Tencin  brought  you  likewise  into  the  world, 
and  has  hiddeo  you  like  a  bit  of  Btnuegled  lace,  only  thinking 
you  nothing  so  valuable.     la  it  ao,  eh  r 

'  J'ai  /aim  P  cried  the  child  afreah.  All  her  history  was 
comprised  to  her  in  the  one  fact  that  she  wanted  bread— as  it 
is  comprised  to  a  mob. 

*  Cat«h,  then  1'  he  replied  to  the  cry,  dropping  into  her 
bands  from  where  he  leant  a  bunch  of  the  Cnaaselsa  ^pes 
that  atill  remained  in  his  pocket.  It  sufBced.  The  child  was 
not  BO  much  pained  by  huneer  as  by  thirst,  though  ahe 
BcarcelT  knew  the  difference  betireen  her  own  sensations. 
Her  toroat  was  dry,  and  the  grapes  were  all  she  wanted. 
He,  leaning  over  the  lichen-covered  rail,  watched  her  while  sho 
enjoyed  them  one  by  one.     She  was  a  very  pretty  child,  the 

Srettier  for  that  rough  moss  covering,  out  of  which  her 
elicate  fair  ahouldera  and  chest  rose  uncovered,  while  the 
breeze  blew  about  her  yellow  glossy  curls. 

'  Left  there  to  be  got  rid  ol^  clearly,'  be  murmured  to  her. 
'  An^  one  who  picks  you  up  will  do  you  the  greatest  injury 
possible.  Die  now  in  the  sunshine  among  the  flowers.  You 
wilt  never  have  such  another  chance  of  a  poetical  and  pictur- 
esque exit.  Who  was  ingeniouB  enough  to  hide  you  there  P 
The  poor  shirt-stitcher  who  was  at  her  last  sou,  or  Madame 
la  Marquise  who  was  at  her  last  scandal  P  Was  it  Magda- 
lene, who  haa  to  wear  aackcloth  for  having  dared  to  sin  with- 
out money  to  buy  absolution,  or  MessaUna,  who  covers  ten 
thousand  poisonoua  passions  with  a  silver-embroidered  robe, 
and  is  only  discreetly  cawful  of  "  consequences"  P  Which  was 
your  progenitrix,  little  one,  eh  ?' 

To  this  qucBtion  so  closely  concerning  her,  the  Waif  could 
give  no  answer,  being  gifted  with  only  imperfect  speech;  but, 
nappy  in  the  grapes,  she  laughed  up  in  his  eyes  her  unspoken 
thanks,  shaking  a  cluster  of  clematis  above  her  head,  as  happy 
in  her  couch  of  flowers  and  moss  as  she  could  have  been  in 
any  ailver  cradle.  The  question  concerned  her  in.  nothing 
yet.  The  bar  sinister  could  not  stretch  across  the  sunny  blue 
skies,  the  butterflies  flew  above  her  as  familiarly  as  above  the 
brow  of  a  child-queen,  and  the  white  flowers  did  not  wither 
sooner  in  bastard  than  in  legitimate  hands. 

'  How  the  sun  ahinea  on  you,  as  if  yon  were  a  princesa  !'  be 
soliloquised  to  her.  '  Ah,  Nature  is  a  terrible  socialist ! 
Wbftt  republicans  she  would  make  of  men  if  they  listened  to 
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her  \  But  there  is  no  fear  for  them ;  they  are  not  fond  enough 
of  her  Bchool.  Toil  look  very  comt'ortably  settled  here,  and 
how  soon  you  will  get  life  over!  Tou  are  very  fortunate. 
You  will  Biiffer  a  little  bit.  Paf!  what  of  that?  Everybody 
Buffers  that  little  bit  sooner  or  later,  and  it  growB  sharper 
the  longer  it  is  put  off.  Suppose  you  were  picked  Up  by 
eomebody,  and  lived,  it  would  bo  very  bad  for  you.  Tou 
would  be  a  lovely  woman,  and  lovely  women  are  the  devil's 
aides-de-camp.  Tou  would  snare  men  by  your  yellow  hair, 
and  steal  their  substance  with  the  breath  of  your  lips,  and 
dresB-np  lying  avarice  as  love,  and  make  a  miser's  greed  wear 
the  smile  of  a  cherub.  Ah,  that  you  would.  And  then  would 
come  age— a  woase  thing  for  womon  like  you  than  crime  or 
death — and  you  would  suffer  an  agony  with  every  wrinkle, 
and  a  martyrdom  with  every  whitening  lock ;  and  you  would 
grow  hard,  and  haggard,  and  painted,  and  hideous  even  to  tlie 
vilest  among  men,  and  yon  would  be  hiased  off  the  stage  in 
hatred  by  tne  mouthe  that  once  shouted  your  triumphs,  while 
you  would  hear  the  fresh  comers  laugh  as  they  rushed  on,  to 
be  crowned  with  the  roses  that  once  wreathed  your,  own  fore- 
head. And  then  would  come  the  end — the  hospital  and  the 
wooden  shell,  and  the  grave  trampled  flat  to  the  dust  as  soon 
almost  as  made,  while  the  world  danced  on  in  the  sunlight 
unheeding.  Ah,  be  wise.  Die  while  you  can,  among  your 
butterflies  and  flowers!' 

The  child,  lying  below  there  in  her  neat,  looked  up  in  his 
eyes  again  and  laughed.  'Tival'  she  cried,  while  she  clasped 
her  grapes  in  her  two  small  hands. 

'  V  ivft !  what  do  you  mean  hy  that  P  Do  you  mean  imper- 
fectly to  ask  to  live  in  Italian  P  Fie  then !  That  is  unphilo- 
Bophic.  Take  the  advice  of  two  philosophers :  Bolingbroko 
says  there  is  so  much  trouble  in  coming  into  the  world  and  in 
going  out  of  it,  that  it  is  barely  worth  while  to  be  here  at  all; 
and  I  tell  you  the  same.  He  had  the  cakes  and  ale  too,  but 
the  one  got  stale  and  the  other  bitter.  What  will  it  be  for 
you  who  start  with  neither  cakes  nor  aleP  Life's  not  worth 
much  to  a  man;  it  is  worth  just  nothing  at  all  i«  a  woman. 
It  is  a  mistake  altogether,  and  lasts  just  long  enough  for  all  to 
find  that  out,  but  not  long  enough  for  any  to  remedy  it.  "We 
always  live  the  time  required  to  get  thoroughly  uncomfortable, 
and  as  soon  as  we  are  in  the  track  to  sift  the  problem — paf  I 
out  we  go  like  a  rushlight  the  very  moment  we  bee;in  to  bum 
brightly.  Be  persuaded  by  me  and  don't  think  of  living ;  you 
have  a  golden  opportunity  of  getting  quittance  of  the  whole 
affair.    Don't  throw  it  away.'  ,--  , 
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The  good  advice  of  Experience  wae,  &a  it  always  ia,  throna 
away  on  the  impetuoaity  of  Ignorance.  The  cbild  laughed 
Btill  over  her  Cbaeselae  bunch,  murmuring  still  orer  and  over 
again  the  nearest  approach  she  bnew  to  a,  name ; 

'Viva!  Viva!  Viva!' 

'  The  obatinacy  of  women  prematurely  developed.  Why 
will  you  not  know  when  you  are  well  off?  "  Those  whom  the 
gods  love  die  young."  If  you  would  juat  now  prefer  to  have 
Your  mother's  love  insh^d  of  the  gods',  you  are  wrong. 
What  have  you  before  you  P  You  will  be  marked  "  outcast." 
You  will  have  nothing  as  your  career  except  to  get  rich  by- 
snaring  the  foolish ;  or  to  be  virtuous  and  starve  on  three- 
halfpence  a  day,  having  a  pauper's  burial  as  reward  for  your 
chastity.  If  you  live,  your  handa  must  be  either  soiled  or 
empty,     I  would  die  among  the  clematis  if  I  were  you.' 

But  the  child,  persiatently  regardless  of  wise  counsel,  only 
laughed  still,  and  strove  to  struggle  from  her  network  of 
blossom  and  of  moss. 

'Your  mind  is  set  upon  living — what  a  pity  !'  murmured  her 
solitary  companion.  '  When  your  hair  is  white,  how  you  will 
wish  you  had  died  when  it  was  yellow !  Everybody  does,  bui 
while  the  yellow  lasts  nobody  believes  it.  You  want  to  live? 
So  Eve  wanted  tho  "fruit  of  fairest  colours."  If  I  were  to 
help  you  to  have  your  own  way  now,  you  would  turn  on  me 
thirty  years  hence  as  your  worst  enemy.  Were  you  able  to 
understand  reason — but  your  sex  would  prevent  that,  let  alone 
your  age.  Let  us  ask  Mistigri,  Mistigri,  is  that  Waif  to  live 
or  to  me?' 

The  companion  and  counsellor  who  lived  in  his  pocket,  and 
was  accustomed  to  be  thus  appealed  to,  had  swung  herself 
down  on  to  the  grass,  and  was  now  squatted  ou  the  rail  beside 
him.  The  child  catching  sight  of  the  monkey  tried  to  stretch 
and  stroke  her  ;  and  Mistigri,  who  was  always  of  an  affable  and, 
when  she  had  eaten  sufficient  herself,  of  a  generous  turn  of  . 
mind,  extended  her  little  black  paw,  and  tendered  a  nut  aa  an. 
overture  to  an  acquaintance, 

'  Tou  vote  for  life  too!'  cried  Tricotrin.  'Bah,  Mistigri ;. 
I  thought  you  so  sensible — for  your  sex.  When,  .a  dis- 
cerning mother,  above  the  weakness  of  womankind,  baa 
arranged  everything  so  neatly,  we  should  be  the  most  miserable 
Bentimentalists  to  interfere.' 

As  bo  spoke  tho  little  creature,  who  bad  been  vainly  striving 
to  free  herself  from  her  forest-cradle,  ceased  her  efforts  ana 
looked  np  iu  piteous  mute  entreaty,  her  eyes  wet  and  soft  with 
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glistening  tears,  her  mouth  trembling  with  an  unspoken 
appeal. 

He  who  saw  a  wounded  bird  only  to  help  it,  and  met  a  lame 
dog  only  to  carry  it,  was  unabla  to  rerast  that  pathetic 
helplessQesB.    He  turned  and  lifted  hia  voice. 

'  Grand'mere  YireloiB,  are  you  there  P  Here  is  something 
in  vour  way,  not  in  mine,' 

lu  aoBwer  to  the  ehout  there  came  out  from  the  low  broken 
door  of  the  ruined  tower  on  old  peaaant  woman,  brown  and 
bent  and  very  aged,  but  blithe  as  a  bird,  and  with  her  black 
eyea  ae  bright  as  the  eyes  of  a  mouse  under  the  white  pent- 
house of  her  high  starched  cap. 

'  What  is  it,  good  Tricotrin  P'  ehe  aaked,  in  that  sweet  sing- 
ing voice  that  makes  the  accent  of  many  French  peasant 
women  so  lingering  and  charming  on  the  ear  ;  the  voice  that 
has  in  it  all  the  contentment  of  the  brave,  cheery  spirit  within. 

'  A  "Waif  and  Stray,'  answered  Tricotrin.  '  Whether  from 
Mary  Magdalene  oi  Madame  la  "M^arquise  is  unknown,  probably 
will  never  be  known.  Curaea  go  home  to  roost,  hut  chickens 
don't.  The  Waif  is  irrationiil ;  she  thinks  a  mouthful  of  black 
bread  better  than  easy  extinction  ajuong  the  ferns,  Claudine 
de  TencJn  has  left  a  feminine  D'Alembert  in  a  moss-cradle ; 
ore  you  inclined  to  play  the  part  of  the  foster-mother  ?' 

Grand'mere  Virelois  listened  to  the  harangue,  comprehend- 
ing it  no  more  than  if  he  had  spoken  in  Hebrew,  but  she  was 
used  to  him,  and  tbought  nothing  of  that. 

'  What  ia  it  I  am  to  see  P"  she  asked  again,  peering  curiously 
with  lively  interest  among  the  leaves. 

Before  he  could  answer  she  hod  caught  sight  of  the  child, 
with  vehement  amaze  and  ecstatic  wonder ;  the  speech  had 
been  as  Hebrew  to  her,  hut  the  fact  was  substantial  and 
indisputable.  Crossing  herself  iu  her  surprise,  with  a  thousand 
expletives  of  pity  and  admiration,  she  bent  her  little  withered 
but  atill  active  form  beneath  the  rail,  and  stooped  and  raised 
the  foundling — raised  her,  but  only  a  little  from  the  ground. 

'Holy  Virmii!  Tricotrin !' she  cried, 'look  here  I  the  child 
is  fastened.    Help  me  1' 

He  looked  quickly  aa  ehe  called  him,  and  saw  that  tho 
vrithea  of  osiers  and  the  tendrils  of  wild  vine  had  been  netted 
so  tightly  around  the  limbs,  tied  here  and  there  with  strong 
twine,  that  the  infant  could  never  have  escaped  from  its 
resting-place ;  it  had  evidently  been  so  fastened  that  the  child 
might  perish  there  unseen.    His  face  darkened  as  tie  looked. 

'  Murder,  then  I — not  mere  neglect.    Ab,  this  is  Madame  la 
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Marquise  at  work,  not  Magdalene ! '  ha  murmured,  &s  he 
slashed  the  network  right  and  left  with  his  knife,  and  aet  the 
Waif  at  liberty,  while  Qrand'mere  Vireloia  went  into  a 
woman's  raptures  on  the  young  beauty  of  the  '  petit  J^bub,' 
and  a  womau's  vehement  ceosurea  of  a  sister's  sin. 

Tricotrin  smoked  resignedly,  while  her  raptures  and  her  dia- 
tribes expended  themselveB ;  it  was  long  before  either  were  ex- 
hausted. 

'Don't  abuse  the  mother,'  he  interposed  at  last.  'Every- 
body gets  rid  of  troublesome  consequences  when  they  can. 
"Weve  done  no  good  in  disturbing  her  arrangemontB.  We 
have  only  disinterred  a  living  blunder  that  she  wished  to  bury.' 

'  For  shame,  Tricotrin ! '  criod  Grand'mere,  quivering  with 
horror,  while  she  folded  the  child  in  her  withered  arms.  'Tou 
can  jest  on  such  wickedness !  You  can  excuse  such  a  mur- 
dereBS ! ' 

'Faf!'  said  Tricotrin,  lightly  blowing  away  a  smoke  ring. 
'The  whole  system  of  creation  ib  a  sliding  scale  of  murders. 
All  the  world  over  life  is  only  sustained  by  life  being  ei- 
tinguished.' 

Grand'mere  Virelois,  who  was  a  pioua  little  woman,  shud- 
dered and  clasped  the  child  nearer. 

'Ah — ^h — h — !  the  vile  woman!  How  will  she  see  our 
Iiady'a  face  on  the  last  dav  P ' 

'How  she  will  meet  tne  world  she  lires  in  is  more  the 
qneation  with  her  now,  I  imagine.  An  eminently  sagacious 
woman!  and  yon  and  I  are  two  sentimentaliBts  to  interfere 
with  her  odmirablv  artistic  play- — So  you  mntld  live,  little 
one  ?  I  wonder  wnat  you  wiU  make  of  what  you  have  got.  A 
Jeremiad  if  you  are  a  good  silly  woman ;  a  Can-can  measure  if 
you  are  a  bad  clever  one.     Which  wiU  it  be,  I  wonder  P ' 

'  Mon  Dieu,  it  is  an  angel  I '  murmured  Q-rand'mere ;  'such 
hair,  like  silk — snch  eyes — such  a  rose  for  a  mouth !  And  left 
to  die  of  hunger  and  cold !  Ah,  may  the  Holy  Mary  find  hep 
out  and  avenge  her  crime,  the  wicked  one! ' 

'The  vengeance  will  come  quick  if  the  sinner  lite  in  a  gar- 
ret ;  it  will  limp  very  slowly  if  she  shelter  in  a  palace.  Well, 
since  you  take  that  child  in  your  arma,  do  yon  mean  to  find 
her  the  piece  of  bread  the  unphilosophic  castaway  will  wont  ?  ' 

'Will  I  not,  if  I  go  without  myself!  0,  the  pretty  little 
child  I  who  could  have  left  you  ?  Wherever  the  mother 
dwells,  may  the  good  Glod  bunt  her  down ! ' 

'  Deity  as  a  detective !  Not  a  grand  idea  that.  Tet  it  is 
the  heavenly  office  that  looks  dearest  to  man   when  it  ia 
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exercised  upon  others.   Qrand'mere,  answer  me ;  are  70a  going 
to  feeep  that  Waif? ' 

The  bright  hrown  wrinkled  homely  face  of  the  good  old 
woman  grew  perpleited. 

'Ah,  my  ftiend — times  are  bo  bad — it  is  hard  work  to  get  a 
bit  in  the  pot  for  oneself ;  and  I  stitch,  stitch,  stitch,  and  spin, 
spin,  fipia,  till  I  am  blind  many  a  time.  And  yet  the  pretty 
child — with  no  one  to  care  for  it!  I  do  not  know.  She  must 
be  brought  up  hard  if  she  come  to  me.  Not  a  lentil  even  to 
put  in  the  water  and  make  one  iancy  it  is  soup,  in  some  days, 
these  hard  times.  But  do  you  knov  nothing  more  of  her  thou 
this,  Tricotrin  P ' 

'  Nothing,' 

Hie  luminous  eyes  met  hers  full  and  frankly  j  she  knew — all 
the  nations  where  he  wandered  knew — that  the  affirmative  of 
Tricotrin  was  more  sure  than  the  truth  of  moat  men's  oaths. 

'  Then  she  must  he  abandoned  here  by  some  wretch  to  starve 
unseen  F  ' 

'  It  looks  like  it.' 

'  Ah,  the  little  angel !  What  does  the  barbarous  brutal 
heart  of  stone  deaecre  ? ' 

'  What  it  will  get,  if  it  lodge  in  the  breast  that  rags  and  tat- 
ters cover— what  it  will  not  get,  if  it  lodge  in  the  breast  that 
heaves  under  silks  and  laces.' 

'  True  enough !  But  the  good  God  will  smite  in  His  own 
time.  0,  little  one,  bow  could  they  ever  forsake  thee  P  *  cried 
Grand'mere,  caressing  afresh  the  child  who  was  laughing  and 
well  content  iu  her  friendly  and  tender  hold. 

'  Then  you  are  going  to  adopt  her  P  ' 

'  Adopt  her  P  Mother  of  Jesus !  I  dare  not  aav  that.  Tea 
know  how  I  live,  Tricotrin— how  hardly,  though  I  try  to  let  it 
be  cheerfully.  If  I  had  a  little  more  she  should  share  it,  and 
welcome ;  but  as  it  is — not  a  mouthful  of  chestuuts  even,  so 
often ;  not  a  drop  of  oil  or  a  hit  of  garlic  sometimes  weeks  to- 
gether.  She  would  he  better  off  at  the  I'oundling  Hospital 
'  tiian  with  me.  Besides,  it  is  an  affair  for  ^e  Mayor  ot  the 
.  commune.' 

'  '  Certainly  it  is.  But  if  the  moat  notable  Mayor  can  do  no- 
thing except  send  this  foundling  among  the  others,  would  you 
like  better  to  keep  her  P ' 

Grand'mere  Virelois  was  silent  and  thoughtful  a  minuto; 
then  her  little  bright  eyes  glanced  up  at  him  from  under  their 
white  linen  roofing,  with  a  gleam  in  them  that  was  between  a 
emile  and  a  tear. 
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'Tou  know  I  loat  tiein,  Tricotrin?  One  in  Africa — one  at 
the  Bai'ricades — one  crushed  under  a  grent  marble  block,  build- 
ing the  Pr^fet'a  palace.  And  then  the  grandchild  too — the 
only  little  one — so  pretty,  so  frail,  so  tender,  killed  that  long 
bitter  winterj  because  the  food  was  so  scarce,  like  the  young 
birds  dead  on  the  enow  ?  You  know,  Tricotrin  ?  and  what 
nae  ia  it  to  take  her  to  periah  like  him,  though  in  her  laughter 
and  ber  caresaea  I  might  think  that  he  lived  again  ? ' 

'I  know,'  aaid  Tricotrin  softly,  with  an  infiaite  balm  of  pity, 
and  of  the  remembrance  that  waa  the  aweetest  aympathy,  in 
liis  voice.  '  Well,  if  M.  le  Maire  can  find  none  to  claim  her, 
she  shall  stay  with  you,  grand'mSre,  and,  as  for  the  food,  that 
shall  not  trouble  you.     1  will  have  a  care  of  that.' 

'  Tou?    Holy  Jeaua!  how  good! ' 

'  Not  ia  the  least.  I  abetted  her  in  her  ignorant  and  ridicu- 
loas  desire  to  exchange  a  pleasant  death  among  the  clematis 
for  all  the  toil  and  turmoil  of  prolonged  existences;  I  am 
clearly  reaponsible  for  my  share  in  the  folly.  I  cut  the 
meshes  that  her  sagacious  mother  had  knotted  so  hardily;  I 
must  accept  my  part  in  the  onus  of  such  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference,    lou  keep  the  "Waif ;  and  1  will  be  at  the  cost  of  her.' 

'But  then,  Tricotrin,  you  call  yourself  poor,' 

'  So  I  am  ;  but  one  need  not  bo  a  millionaire  to  be  able  to 
get  a  few  crumbs  for  that  robin.  The  creature  persisted  in 
living  and  I  humoured  her  caprice.  It  was  mock  humanity, 
paltry  sentiment ;  Miatigri  was  partly  at  fault,  but  I  mostly. 
We  must  accept  the  reaulta ;  they  will  be  diaastrous  probably — 
the  creature  is  feminine — but  such  as  they  are  we  muat  make 
the  beat  of  them.' 

'  Then  yoa  will  adopt  her  ?  ' 

'  Not  in  the  least.  But  I  will  see  she  has  something  to  eat, 
and  that  you  are  able  to  give  it  her  if  her  parents  cannot  be 
found.  Here  is  a  gold  bit  for  the  preeent  minute,  and  when 
we  know  whether  she  is  really  and  truly  a  Waif,  you  shall 
have  more  to  keep  the  pot  over  your  fire  full  ana  boiling. 
Adieu,  grand' mere." 

With  that  farewell  he,  heedless  of  the  voluble  thanfca  and 
praiaea  that  the  old  woman  showered  after  him,  and  of  the  out- 
cries of  the  chUd  who  called  to  Miatigri,  put  hia  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  his  violin  in  his  pocket,  and  throwing  hia  knapaacb 
over  his  shoulder  brushed  his  way  through  the  foreat  growth. 

'  Mock-sentiment,'  he  said  to  himseS.    '  Tou  and  I  have 
done  a  silly  thing,  Mistigri ;  what  will  come  of  it  ?  ' 
oiie  mookey  cracked  a  fau-looking  fitt  nut  which  she  carried 
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\Flth  glee,  and  cut  it  forth  in  diagiuit ;  tlie  fa&ndsome  shell  luid 
dust  and  a  maggot  trithin  it. 

'  Ah,'  thought  Tricotrin,  taking  the  nut  as  a  parable, '  will 
that  yonng  inaocent-looking  life  yonddr  ever  reward  us  by  cor- 
ruption at  its  core  P ' 


CHAPTEB  ir. 

Thkbx  were  two  leagues  between  him  and  the  nearest  town, 
and  this  wanderer  little  loved  any  contact  with  the  law  or  its 
officers,  with  the  routine  and  details  of  citizenship  and  com- 
munitiea.  But  chance  had  brought  him,  and  him  alone,  upon 
his  little  castaway.  Bohemian  though  he  was,  be  would  not 
neglect  the  duty  that  the  trouvaille,  accidental  and  little  wel- 
come as  it  might  be,  brought  with  it.  An  evil  thing  had  been 
clearly  done  ;  the  search  for  it  lay  with  the  administrators  of 
civil  laws.  He  had  no  liking  for  them,  and  no  faith  in  their 
sincerity  or  their  efficiency,  but  at  the  same  time  the  foundling's 
safety  needed  their  interference.  So  he  betook  himself  straight 
through  the  vineyards  across  into  the  white  long  road,  poplar- 
fringed  and  without  shadow,  which  led  to  the  small,  still,  gray 
town,  whose  peaked  roofs  and  pointed  towers  were  rising  far 
away  out  from  a  mass  of  autumn-tinted  orchards. 

It  was  a  rapid  progress  with  hia  light  swift  tread,  yet  crea- 
ture after  creature  stopped  him,  either  of  Jiis  own  will  or  at 
their  entreaty. 

The  women  working  in  the  fields :  the  vintagers  at  labour 
among  the  grapes ;  tha  meek-eyed  cows  looking  over  the  stone 
fences ;  the  team  of  buUocks  drawing  a  timber  wagon  wearily 
along  ;  the  children  filhng  a  pitcher  at  the  roadside  waterspout ; 
the  old  women  resting  under  the  wayside  crosses — all  had 
words  from  him,  words  which  left  them  brighter,  braver, 
happier,  than  they  had  been  before  those  kindly  eyes,  shining 
so  lustrous  in  the  sun,  had  fallen  on  them.  Man  and  childj 
women  and  animal,  felt  the  influence  of  glance  and  word,  as 
the  languid  flowers  felt  the  dew,  as  the  uiaded  fruit  feels  the 
summer  warmtb. 

'  "What  makes  thee  so  merry,  child  ?  baa  any  one  given  thee 
money  F  '  asked  an  old  woman,  deaf  and  blind,  sitting  knitting 
in  the  Iront  of  her  vine-hung,  rock-built  cottage,  of  ^e  grand- 
son who  came  bounding  to  her  side.  j. 

The  boy  laughed  gaily. 

'No,  grand'mere.  Better  still — Tricotrin  spoke  to  me  as 
he  passed.' 
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'  Afa,  all,  TricotriaP  I  wish  thou  Iiadet  brought  him  hither. 
He  would  have  mended  thy  mother's  apinniug-vrheel ;  and 
there  are  none  like  him  for  making  dark  things  look  bright.' 

'  He  waB  in  haste,  grand'm^re.  And  Re  had  loitered 
already,  to  look  at  Blase  Turgot'a  sick  mare.' 

'  And  cured  her  at  a  touch,  is  it  not  P ' 

'  Kot  quite  that.  He  Bays  he  cannot  work  miracles,  though 
we  think  lie  can.  But  it  is  certain  the  beast  let  him  look  at 
her  wound  as  quietly  aa  a  lamb, — she  who  kicks  and  bitea  at 
all  who  ^  near — and  be  has  told  Blaee  Turgot  how  to  get 
her  well  m  a  week." 

The  old  blind  knitter  nodded  her  head  several  times  with 
sapient  comprehension. 

'  To  be  sure,  to  be  aure !  he  can  do  what  he  likea.  If  he  be 
the  Wandering  Jew,  aa  they  say,  it  was  wise  of  the  good  Jeau 
to  bid  him  stay  ao  long  on  earth.' 

'You  thiuk  he  is  that,  grand'm^roP'  whispered  the  boy  in 
awe,  that  subdued  his  mirth. 

lie  old  woman  nodded  her  head  again  with  meaning 
emphasis. 

'It  is  Baid,'  she  answered  significantly.  '  And  I  have  Been 
thin^— ' 

'  But  the  Jew  was  wicked,  grsnA'm&re,  and  he  is  bo  good  I' 
objected  the  boy,  who  loved  little  to  think  that  the  hand 
which  had  just  tosaed  him  a  great  golden-brown  pear  wae 
accursed  of  his  Church. 

The  grandmother  laid  her  knitting  down  on  her  lap,  looking 
out  at  the  sunshine  as  though  her  blind  eyes  saw  its  heautj. 

'  Pierre,  it  may  well  be  that  a  life  led  in  atonement  is  the 
life  nearest  to  God,  and  moat  blessed  to  men.  Besides,'  and 
she  lowered  her  voice  as  one  who  speaks  sacrilege  fearingly — 
'  besides,  thou  knoweat  he  has  no  love  for  the  prieetB,  has 
Tricotrin.' 

Pierre  nodded,  but  he  remained  unconvinced.  In  hia 
secret  soul  he  had  no  love  for  the  prieats  himself,  finding 
infinite  weariness  in  his  aves;  and,  moreover,  the  true  instinct 
of  the  child  felt,  without  reasoning  on  its  instinct,  that  the 
brightness  and  strength,  the  genius  and  the  sweetness  of  the 
life  they  -poke  of  were  too  unshadowed,  and  too  unsaddened, 
to  bo  the  mournful  though  hallowed  offsprings  of  remorse. 
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'ToTT  get  on  ill,  friend  Turgot  ?  Of  courae  you  do.  Tou 
»re  Burpriaed  P  I  am  not,  Por  a  sou  joii  give  a  sou's  worth. 
Iguoramus!  tow  is  that  compatible  with  prosperity?  You 
want  a  recipe  for  the  philosopher's  stone  ?  I  will  give  you  one. 
Stint  the  corn  to  the  peasant's  mule,  and  give  overmeaaure 
to  the  rich  man'a  fat  stalled  beaat.  CJieat  ftie  widow  out  of 
an  egg  every  time  she  sells  you  poultry,  and  throw  a  dainty 
tit-bit  gratis  into  M.  le  Curb's  dinner.  "When  the  woman- 
tramp  sits  down  famished  give  her  the  mouldy  bread,  and 
when  the  Mayor  of  the  Commune  calls  for  wine  serve  him 
your  best  and  oiliest.  As  soon  as  an  inuudation  or  a  £re 
breaks  out  far  away  in  other  provinces,  let  your  name  loom 
large  in  subscription ;  when  the  ragged  children  creep  in  to 
pick  up  the  odd  barley-corns  thrown  to  your  barn-door  fowls, 
drive  them  away  with  a  crack  of  the  whip.  Do  this  and  more 
likewise,  Tui^t,  and  you  will  find  the  philosopher's  stone 
turn  you  gold.' 

Tavern-keeper  Turgot,  thus  apostrophised,  shook  his  head 
pensively  in  a  sorrowful  perplexity,  standing  at  the  porch  of 
his  good  inn,  the  Golden  Lion. 

'  Ah,  it  is  well  to  talk,  Tricotrin,  and  your  lips  ever  melt 
into  laughter  and  irony.  But  you  know  me ;  my  receipts  are 
small,  my  compassion  ia  enormous ;  the  money  runs,  runs, 
runs,  like  a  scampering  mouse,  and  never  comes  back  again ! 
— what  would  you?  I  have  not  tlie  talent  to  cheat.' 

'  And  you  become  an  inn-keeper  !     Imbecile!' 

'  An  inn-keeper  ?  Eh,  monsieur  !  It  is  not  only  in  an  inn 
one  needs  t!iat  talent  to  prosper.' 

'  0  no  i  it  is  wanted  in  imperial  cabinete  aa  much  as  in  way- 
side ones,  and  the  bills  of  a  country  want  doctoring  as  much 
aa  the  bills  of  a  caf6.     If  you  cannot  cheat,  my  Turgot — ' 

'  What  can  I  do  P' 

'  Break  stones.     It  is  the  general  finale  of  honesty.' 

The  landlord,  amused  if  not  solaced,  laughed  a  little  despite 
himself,  and  went  within  to  attend  the  wants  of  one  of  the 
few  wanderers  to  the  unprofitable  though  admirable  Golden 
Lion,  which  stood  so  charmingly  close  under  the  shadow  of  a 
noble  old  brown  church,  and  fronting  the  market-place,  then 
all  ablaze  with  rich  autumnal  colour,  where  the  fruit-women 
sat  with  piles  of  melons,  and  gourds,  and  late  peaches,  and 
early  grapea,  and  heaps   of  damp,   aweet-smelling,  gathered 
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Tricotrin,  loft  alone,  watched  the  market  awhile,  taking  an 
artiat'B  pleasure  in  all  that  glow  and  glory  of  conliieed  hues, 
and  thinking  of  the  worda  of  Antoninus, — '  Whatever  the  Bca- 
Bona  bear  shall  be  joyful  fruit  to  me,  O  Nature ;  from  thee  are 
all  things,  in  thee  they  enbsist,  to  thee  they  return.'  For 
Natare  was  mother,  mistress,  daughter,  deity,  idol,  teacher, 
frienil,  ail  in  one  to  Tricotrin,  and  in  all  her  protean  shapes  be 
loved  her. 

'What  is  it?  All.  What  has  itP  Nothing,'  was  the 
famons  line  anent  the  third  estate  which  once,  through  Sieyes, 
Gonrulsed  a  nation. 

Much  such  a  line  expressed  the  social  status  of  Tricotrin, 

Shiloaoplier,  poet,  cosmopolitan,  artist,  democrat,  and  wan- 
erer.  '  Many-sided '  as  ever  could  be  exacted  by  Greek  zeal 
for  mortal  perfection,  he  could  be  everything  bjr  turns;  but 
for  poBsessione,  he  bad  naught  save  bis  Straduarius,  his  Mis- 
tign,  and  a  well-heloved  Attavante's  Dante.  He  had  the 
genius  of  a  Uozart, — to  make  music  only  to  a  peasaat's  festi- 
yal  or  hia  own  solitude ;  the  eloquence  of  a  Mirabeau, — to 
remain  a  bohemian  and  he  called  a  scamp  ;  the  sagacity  of  a 
Talleyrand, — to  be  worth  no  moro  in  any  pecuniary  sense  thau 
one  of  the  vintagers  at  work  among  the  grapes ;  the  versatility 
of  a  Chrichton, — to  shed  hia  talents'  lustre  forth  on  French 
hamlets'  bridal-feasts,  Italian  olive-growers'  frugal  suppers, 
Spanish  muleteers'  camp-firea,  Irish  cotters'  wakes  and  revels. 
Fans  labourers'  balk  and  wine-bouts  ;  the  wisdom  of  a  Boe- 
thius, — to  laugh  atlifewith  the  glorious  mirth  of  Ariatophsnes, 
to  need  as  little  in  his  daily  wants  a^  Louis  Cornaro,  to  love 
all  pleasure  with  the  Burgundian  jest  of  a  Piron.  Was  this 
the  reckless  waste  of  marv^ous  gilts  thrown  away  like  dia- 
monda  c^t  on  a  sea,  or  was  it  a  brave,  joyous,  wise  adoption  of 
a  life  witboQt  care  and  wanned  by  the  sunlight  of  nature,  care- 
less of  the  gas  flare  of  dame  P 

The  world  thought  one  way;  the  bohemian  the  other. 
'  Judge  no  life  until  its  close  has  been  seen,'  says  the  sago ; 
bence  it  had  not  yet  been  proved  whether  the  world  or  the 
bohemian  was  most  right. 

That  he  was  Tricotrin, — a  most  markedly  distinctive  per- 
sonality moreover, — ;wa8  all  that  any  one  knew  of  him.  It 
was  enoDgh  for  the  people  who  loved  him  ;  and  they  stretched 
from  Danube  to  Ouadalquiver,  from  Liffey  to  Tiber,  from  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Amazon  ;  while  in  France,  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion if  not  of  his  birth,  the  hand  which  should  have  dared  to 
touch  him  would  have  been  bolder  than  the  boldest  of  the  irou 
hands  which  have  seiz«d  and  swayed  her  sceptre.     ,  -.  , 
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Hia  life  was  a  poem, — often  an  ironic,  often  an  erotic,  often 
a  Bublime  one, — &  love  ode  one  day,  a  rhymed  satire  the  next, 
now  light  as  Suckling's  verse,  now  bitter  aa  Juvenal's,  oftieneBt 
a  Baccnic  chant,  or  a  Hudibraatic  piece  of  mockery,  but  not 
seldom  a  noble  Homeric  epic.  Life  was  a  poem  with  him ; 
be  had  as  little  aympathy  with  those  who  made  it  a  wailin;^ 
Miserere  of  regret,  as  with  those  who  made  it  a  Monologue  of 
self. 

He  Etood  looking  out  now  on  the  fruit-maF'fiet,  enjoying  its 
profusion  of  colour  as  other  men  enjoy  wine,  and  taking  a 

Eeach  from  the  basket  of  one  of  the  girl-sellers,  as  pretty  a 
ttle  brown  creature  in  the  archness  of  her  sixteen  years  aa 
ever  Florian  or  G-reuze  caressed  ere  transferring  to  eclogue  or 
easel. 

.'  Have  you  had  a  good  time  all  tliia  summer,  Ninette  f '  he 
asked  her,  as  they  loitered  in  the  deep  oak  porch  of  the  old 
Golden  Lion. 

'Ab,yes! '  answered  Sinette,  e#er  loquacious,  thrusting  her 
tanned  plump  hands  deep  into  the  coolness  of  the  vine-leaves 
as  she  re-arranged  her  fruit.  '  You  know  that  the  chateau  ia 
open — bought  by  a  great  foreign  lord  ? ' 

'Indeed!    And  you  have  sold  much  there?' 

'  0,  enormously  ! '  cried  !Ninette.  '  The  household  has  taken 
BO  much,  though  the  seigneur  is  only  just  there.  And  they 
have  made  the  place  like  a  fairy  palace, — mou  Dieu  !  It  is  so 
beautiful,  so  beautiful ;  that  old  ruined  desolate  Villiers  is  now 
like  a  dream,  Tricotrin.  Talentin  works  in  the  gardens,  and 
I  have  been  over  it  once,  before  milord  came ;  and  once  since 
they  let  me  look  through  a  grating,  when  he  was  at  his  ban- 
quet, with  a  king's  state  all  about  him.  And  he  is  so  hand- 
some,  that  English  noble ! ' 

And  Kinette  gave  a  little  quick  sigh  as  she  replaced  her 
peaches  in  their  green  nest. 

Tricotrin  smiled,  with  a  slight  touch  of  pity  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  smile. 

'  Leave  the  noble  alone,  Ninette.  His  band  would  only 
touch  your  soft  cheek  to  soil  it.  The  kiss  of  the  eagle's  be^ 
kills  the  wild  wood-dove.  So  not  let  a  glance  of  the  aristO' 
crat  make  you  cold  to  poor  Valentin.' 

Ninette  flushed  ruddily,  like  one  of  her  own  peaches ;  but 
she  laughed  with  a  frank  open  laugh,  that  roassuted  Tricotrin 
on  the  fear  he  had  entertained  for  her  peace. 

'  0,  there  is  no  thought  of  that  folly !  Do  you  &ncy  I  am 
such  a  little  fool  f    U^ord  Estmer^  has  never  looked  at  me 
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even!      And  they  aay  he  ia  bo  proud, — proad  as  a  Bonr- 
bon!' 

'  Estmere ! ' 

He  repeated  the  oame  rapidly  with  an  eager  intoDation. 

'  That  ia  what  they  call  huu.  He  ia  a  great  man ;  he  is  no* 
thing  to  me ! '  said  Ninette  pettishly,  shouldering  her  fruit 
afreau,  and  going  off  to  her  stall  in  as  near  an  approach  to  bad 
temper  as  the  bright  brunette  could  know. 

Tricotria'a  eyes  followed  her,  without  seeing  her,  to  the 
tawny  leathern  awning  under  which  her  vivacioua  face  gleamed 
so  prettOy ;  the  look  of  interest  and  of  eagerness  was  still  upon 
bia  features,  and  the  smile  about  bis  mouth  had  a  cei'tain  sad- 
ness in  it  foreign  to  the  careless,  happy,  humorous  laughter 
common  there. 

'  Estmere !'  he  repeated  to  himself. 

The  name  recalled  many  memories. 

'  Estmere  at  this  old  ch&teau ! '  he  thought,  as  he  moved 
away  Irom  the  Lion  d'Or,  and  through  the  chequered  morning 
light,  in  which  the  people  of  the  little  town  were  thronging, 
some  to  market,  aome  to  matins.  '  That  is  droll.  He  comes 
here  in  the  vintage, — as  if  Beaumanoir  in  those  old  cool  green 
woods  were  not  ensugh  for  one  man  I  Has  he  aught  to  do 
with  that  little  Waif,  I  wonder?  No ;  not  wittingly  at  least. 
Earl  Eustace  has  none  of  these  follies,  and  if  he  had,  wonld 
never  drive  a  woman  to  desperation, — such  desperation  aa 
must  have  driven  that  one,  wnoever  she  be,  to  such  a  deed. 
He  was  betrayed  most  foully,  but  he  is  no  betrayer.' 

As  the  thoughts,  disjointed  and  vague,  passed  through  hie 
iMnd,  he  made  his  way  across  the  market-place,  for  once  too 
absorbed  in  reflection  and  in  memory  to  bid  farewell  to  Ni- 
nette, or  laugh  an  adieu  with  the  dark  handsome  matrons,  and 
the  old  hard-featured  market-women,  who  were  chaffering  and 
chattering  over  the  price  of  poultry  and  the  ripeness  of  melons, 
while  the  Angeius  rang  from  the  bel&y.  That  heavier  and 
graver  fit  of  musing  lasted  till  he  was  out  of  the  rampart-walla 
Siat  still  circled  the  small  town  with  their  relics  of  feudal  for- 
tifications, their  ditchesfuS  of  bulrushes  and  great  campanula- 
flowers,  their  stones  covered  with  lichens  and  with  ivy.  Then, 
when  be  was  once  more  on  the  highway,  with  the  noble  cham- 
pagne country  stretching  in  vineyards  and  rising  in  hills  around 
him,  Tricotrin  shook  himself,  as  a  big  dog  will  shake  his  curls, 
and  shook  the  alien  depression  off  him,  laughed  his  own  mel- 
low laughter  at  himself  and  walked  away  at  a  swift  light  pace, 
singing  in  the  richest  and  most  tuneful  of  tenors  B4ranger'a 


'  DiogCne, 
SouB  ton  Diiinfeau 
Libre  et  content  je  lis  et  boia  eons  gtne ! ' 

till  the  browsing  herds  lifted  their  heads  at  the  song,  and  the 
Tine-labourers  in  the  distance  caught  the  air,  and  hummed  It 
back  again, saying  to  each  other,  'Tricotrlnmust  be  near;  you 
hear  hie  Diog4nef ' 

Ho  went  back  to  the  place  where  the  day  previous  he  had 
lighted  on  the  "Waif. 

The  crumbled  tower,  so  old  that  its  history  was  lost  in  the 
days  of  Philip  the  Fair,  with  all  the  greenery  clustering  round 
its  masonry,  and  the  stream  sp!:ishing  under  its  base,  had  been 
abandoned  to  the  bats,  the  owla.the  hares,  and  to  the  widowed 
seventy-year  old  Manon  Virelois,  who  lived  in  its  shelter  very 
hardly,  as  she  had  said,  maintaining  life  in  her  by  sheer  dint 
of  the  courageous,  patient,  hopeful  thrift  of  her  desolate  old 
age. 

The  tower  was  approached  by  a  perilous  flight  of  stone  steps, 
which  led  straight  into  its  interior,  Tricotrin  mounted  them 
quickly,  being  as  lithe  and  swift  as  a  chamois,  and  entered  the 
chamber.  It  was  the  only  one  that  eould  be  used  for  human 
occupanee,  but  clean,  and  brightened  with  French  skill,  and 
with  the  radiance  of  the  autumnal  creepers  that  forced  them- 
selves through  the  crevices,  and  grew  profusely  over  the  inner 
walls.  In  the  centre  of  tlie  gray  room,  moreover,  the  old 
woman  herself  made  a  point  of  picturesque  colour,  where  she 
sat  with  an  orange  kerchief  pinned  under  her  chin,  and  the 
sua  on  the  dark-blue  serge  of  her  gown,  as  she  spun  on  and 
on  at  her  spinning-wheel,  looking  up  vrith  a  cheery  smile  as 
be  came  to  her. 

'  Well,  my  good  friend,  what  news  of  the  little  one  ? ' 

'  No  news,'  answered  Tricotrin.  '  Nobody  knows  anything 
about  her,  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  never  will.  I  have 
told  what  we  saw  to  the  mayor — good,  stupid  bouI  1 — and  the 
police  are  on  the  loot-out  about  it ;  but  as  yet  there  is  no  clue 
to  who  dropped  her  there.  She  must  have  been  laid  down  very 
early  at  sunrise,  before  anybody  was  stirring." 
I  '  No  doubt.  Ah,  the  wicked  wretches ! '  and  grand'm^re 
whirled  her  wheel  with  fiirious  mutterings  of  horror  and  im- 
precation upon  the  unknown  heads  of  the  infant's  deserters. 

Tricotrin,  listening  amusedly,  let  her  wrath  expend  itself 
uninterrupted,  while  at  the  same  moment  an  inner  door,  that 
stood  n  little  open,  was  acting  as  an  open  frame  to  the  subject 
of  their  speech,  who  stoodlike  some  old-world  painter's  chmib 
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with  A  large  plnme  of  vhite  lilies  in  one  band,  tbe  other  push- 
ing from  her  brow  the  elustera  of  her  golden  curls. 
■  Tricflfain  surveyed  her  in  silence,  and  she  aurveyed  him.  A 
fiiDgularly  lovely  cliild,  with  great,  dark,  meditative  eyes,  and 
limbs  like  a  sculptured  Cupid's,  scarcely  concealed  by  the  little 
loose  linen  shirt  she  wore,  dropping  off  her  snowy  chest. 

'  80  there  yow  are,  my  friend.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  face 
.  me  P '  said  Tricotrin  at  length.  '  How  obstinate  is  year  sex ! 
Now,  if  you  weife  heiress  to  an  empire,  or  if  the  fate  of  some 
ereat  race  depended  on  you,  the  first  puff  of  cold  wind  would 
kill  you,  just  out  of  the  contradictor  malice  of  things.  A  mere 
unknown  bagatelle,  a  smuggled  trifle  of  straw,  a  nameless,  pur- 
poseless bit  of  drift-wood,  without  even  your  origin  marked  on 
you,  a  spurious  coin  without  date  or  stamp  of  the  Mint,  you 
flourish  juflt  because  you  are  wanted  no  more  than  a  stray 
mongrel  puppy,  and  are  of  not  so  much  consequence  as  a  lost 
bunch  or  keys.     Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?  ' 

'Tricotrin,'  murmured  the  grand 'mere  reproachfully,  'how 
can  you  talk  so  to  that  little  angel,  when  you  know  your  heart 
is  full  of  pity  for  the — ' 

'  Waif,'  interrupted  tricotrin.  '  Certainly  I  pity  her ;  I  pity 
every  new  creature  tumbled  nilly-willy  into  this  ill-managed 
world.  Besides,  she  must  grow  up  a  bad  woman.  Bom  under 
■  a  contraband  flag,  there  will  bo  nothing  for  her  but  to  join  the 
pirates.  She  will  not  be  to  blame.  The  minute  she  was  bom 
tbe  law  drew  a  bar  between  her  and  the  sunlight.  She  must 
of  necessity  steal  the  very  few  augar-plums  ahe  will  ever  get, 
in  the  darkness  of  lawlesBnesa.  She  is  branded  without  de- 
serving it.  When  she  is  old  enough  to  see  that  ugly,  un- 
merited brand,  stamped  there  for  no  sin  of  her  own,  she  will 
be  one  of  a  thousand  if  she  do  not  do  something  to  justify  the 
scorch  of  the  iron." 

Tbe  child,  who  had  stood  as  if  listening,  gathering  confi- 
dence, sprang  in  a  sudden  sunny  impulse  on. to  theold  woman's 
lap,  and  held  up  her  lUies  to  Tncotnn. 

"Oarde/  aizolil' 

Tricotrin  nodded  assent  to  the  lisped  words. 

'  Tou  would  intend  to  say,  that  though  you  are  bom  with- 
out augar-plums,  you  contrive  to  console  yourself  with  flowera ; 
which  is  symbolical  of  the  fact  that  Nature  is  often  kind  to 
what  man  kicks.  I  concede  the  proposition.  Nature  is  a 
shocking  socialist.  That  is  why  she  is  shut  out  from  forum, 
school,  and  pulpit.  She  is  a  white-rohed  Hypatis,  whom  the 
•aints  stone,  lest  her  teachings  should  unseat  them;  and 
°2    ogle 
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there  ia  no  renom  like  the  veuoin  of  the  Cyrils  of  the 
Creeds.' 

'  Mon  Dieu !  To  bewilder  the  precious  infant  with  all  that 
wisdom ! '  murmured  the  grand'more,  concluding  that  it  must 
be  wisdom  hj  a  rule  that  often  aotuatea  the  world's  acceptance 
of  unproved  sagacity — namelr,  that  it  was  completely  unin- 
telligible.  'Ia  she  not  lovely, the  little  darling?  what  a 
woman  she  will  make  I ' 

'Humph!'  said  Tricotrin  musingly,  'oho  is  well  enough. 
Beaul7  to  a  woman  who  has  no  name,  no  father,  and  no  money 
ia  much  like  the  bloom  to  an  unaetted  peach — only  a  aignal 
for  the  wasps  to  sting,  and  the  flies  to  fasten  on,  and  the 
thieves  to  steal.  Had  she  been  ugly,  it  would  not  have  been 
such  B  sin  against  the  future  to  have  rescued  her.  You  and  I 
and  Mistigri  did  a  great  wrong.  I  am  afraid  we  owe  her 
something. 

'  And  you  will  help  me  to  keep  her,  Tricotrin,  if  nothing 
is  found  F '  cried  the  old  woman,  caressing  the  child's  golden 
bead. 

'  What  does  she  call  herself  P '  he  asked,  parrying  the  quee- 
tioD. 

'  Only  that  one  word — Viva,' 

'  Tiva  I  Not  a  bad  name  for  a  little  pirate ;  and  that  ia 
what  she  will  turn,  no  doubt,  out  of  vengeance  for  having  been 
smuggled  into  this  rough  existence, like  abale  of  eilk  smuggled 
on  to  a  rocky  shore.' 

Tricotrin  smoked  in  silence  some  moments,  contemplating 
the  Waif,  who,  leaving  her  protectress  with  all  the  ungrateful 
vivacious  caprice  of  childhood,  bed  thrown  herself  down  within 
the  doorway,  laughing  and  playing  with  Mistigri,  who  had  no 
aversion  to  a  game  at  any  time.  She  was  perfectly  happy 
now,  whatever  the  Ajture  held  in  store.  In  her  young  form, 
life  was  a  rosebud  iast  thrust  forth  into  the  light  of  the  world. 
If  in  the  bud  a  canker  festered,  it  would  not  bo  seen  until  leaf 
after  leaf  should  have  unclosed,  and  fallen  beyond  recall. 

The  old  dame  glanced  first  at  one,  then  at  the  other,  and  set 
her  spinning-wheel  whirling  again.  She  had  a  certain  awe  of 
Tricotrin,  holding  the  credence  prevalent  in  her  country  that 
he  waa  a  Wandering  Jew,  could  turn  dead  leaves  into  gold  at 
pleasure,  could  beal  the  sick  and  smite  the  healthy,  call  down 
storms  and  call  up  whirlwinds,  become  invisible  and  be  always 
omniscient ;  so  she  did  not  dare  attempt  an  interruption  to  hia 
musing,  but  left  him  to  his  own  thoughts — thoughts  rangiug 
ovei  A  career  filled  vrith  the  mirth  of  Kron,  the  love  of  coloui 
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and  of  fragrance  of  Dufieanj,  the  philoBophies  of  Diderot,  the 
adTenturouB  fortunes  of  Le  Clos. 

HiB  eiTfttic,  careleas,  glorious  cpen-air  life  naa  melloiv  aa 
good  wine,  and  radiant  as  noon,  jet  be  too,  like  the  child,  was 
a  Waif  and  Stray.  It  moved  him  with  a  certain  sympathy  for 
her,  which  tempted  him  not  to  cast  her  forth  on  chance ;  for 
the  fragile  porcelain  of  a  female  child's  existence  might  perish 
on  the  rapids  of  that  stream  of  hazard,  where  the  strong  gold- 
dashed  bronze  of  a  bold  male  life  could  float  and  vanquish. 

Suddenly,  still  with  his  attention  on  her,  he  drew  out  his 
violin  and  touched  the  strings.  It  had  belonged  to  Blnnchini, 
and  had  often  Inlled  Pauline  Borghose  to  slumber,  while  its 
sounds  floated  over  the  orange-grove  at  Home.  Tricotrin  bent 
his  head  over  it,  and  played  one  of  those  divine  melodies  of 
Lulli's,  such  as  used  to  echo  down  the  alleys  of  Versailles,  and 
breathe  over  the  voluptuoos  limbs  of  Couatoa's  goddesses. 

He  was  a  master  of  its  melody,  such  as  an  age  sees  only 
once  or  twice  in  its  eeueration.  Laughing  like  some  troop  of 
revellers,  sobbing  axe  some  life  worn  out  by  pain,  rich  as  a 
carol  of  choristers'  voices,  sad  as  the  moaning  of  winds  through 
the  sea-pines,  the  music  followed  his  will,  aa  the  souls  that  he 
moves  follow  the  moods  of  a  great  poet,  who  wakes  tears  or 
raillery  at  his  wish,  and  reaches  now  to  heaven,  and  penetrates 
now  into  the  darkness  of  hell. 

As  he  thus  played,  the  child,  lying  in  a  breadth  of  sunshine, 

f lanced  up  and  listened.  Giadually  the  lilies  dropped  from 
er  hands,  her  playmate  was  neglected,  her  face  flushed  with 
wondering  awe,  her  eyes  grew  humid,  her  mouth  parted  in 
breathless  dehght.  She  never  moved  or  mode  a  sound,  but 
beard,  spellbound  to  the  last. 
He  laid  the  instrument  aside  and  looked  at  her. 
'  You  have  a  soul — a  good  deal  of  it  for  a  female  thing ; 
though  I  am  half  afraid  you  have  only  just  sufficient  to  get 

Cmto  mischief.  Ton  will  never  be  a  saint,  a  martyr,  or  a 
ine,  my  friend:  but  I  should  not  be  sumrised  if  you 
develop  into  a  Pompadour  or  a  Cabarrus.  Well,  that  was 
your  lottery.  If  you  had  gone  on  playing  I  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  you;  as  you  answer  to  my  music  I  will 
have  eomethiog.  I  do  not  want  you ;  you  will  be  a  nuisance  j 
but  saving  your  life  is  almost  as  bad  as  giving  it  you,  and, 
after  your  unknown  parents,  I  am  the  most  guilty  person 
towards  you,  I  have  not  much  for  myself;  I  shall  not  have 
mnch  for  you;  but,  if  nothing  better  comes, up  for  you,  if 
oothiug  be  iearopd  of  yonr  rights,  we  will  see  what  we  can  d? 
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to  let  Grand'mfere  VireloiB  keep  jou,  since  ete  has  sucli  a  t«Bi« 
fop  the  trouble.' 

'  The  Holy  Virgin  bleas  you  !'  cried  the  old  woman.  '  Ton 
will  adopt  her — ' 

'  Far  from  it.  No  wise  man  binds  himself.  Though  I  am 
here  to-day,  I  may  be  in  the  moon  to-morrow.  Life  ia  a  game 
of  chance  ;  ao  much  the  better.  We  ahould  be  atifled  if  chance 
did  not  now  and  then  kick  a  throne  into  space,  and  give  the 
accolade  to  a  beggar,  to  redress  the  balance  and  clear  the 
atmoaphere.  Adopt  her  ?  No.  But,  as  I  said,  I  will  help 
you  to  keep  her.  She  will  not  cost  much  yet  awhile  ;  and 
there  may  be  sillier  ways  of  spending  coins  than  in  floating  a 
Waif,  though  I  doubt  it.  And  I  do  not  expect  much  of  her 
future.  She  has  a  soul ;  but  female  creatures  with  yellow 
locks,  and  mouths  like  scarlet  japonica  buds,  always  kill  any 
soul  in  them  thoy  may  have  been  bom  with  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  when  once  they  are  launched  on  the  world.* 

'Ah,  hush,  Tricotrin  I'  murmured  OTand'mere  entreatingly. 
'  All  that  I  ctm  do  to  teach  her  aright  I  will.     You  know  tbat.' 

'Sorely  I  do.  But  the  teachers  most  likely  to  get  hold  of 
such  a  woman  as  the  Waif  will  be,  are  two  devils — Vanity  and 
the  Desire  of  Kicbes,  If  you  know  how  to  exorcise  them,  amie 
Virelois,  you  know  what  has  beaten  all  the  dealers  in  new 
creeds  since  the  world  began.  Mademoiselle  Viva,  you  will 
not  like  life.  Flut  aloea  quam  mellit  hahet — specially  for  youf 
sei.  All  I  say  is,  when  you  find  out  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  to  have  embraced  a  golden  opportunity,  and 
died  among  the  clematis,  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  that 
it  was  your  own  obstinacy,  and  no  lack  of  my  good  counsel, 
that  made  you  prolong  your  existence.' 

With  which  farewell  address  Tricotrin  turned  to  the  old 
peasant,  and  in  a  few  serious  phrases  explained  to  ber  the  total 
ignorwice  prevalent  through  the  district  of  any  clue,  or  even 
suspicion,  that  could  lead  them  to  identify  the  deserters  of  the 
ibild,  and  settle  to  provide  ber  with  the  small  sum  necessary 
for  the  young  creature's  maintenance,  so  long  as  nothing 
occurred  to  make  it  possible  to  enforce  her  maintenance  from 
those  on  whom  its  duty  rested.  In  the  absence  of  this,  the 
foundling,  without  him,  would  bave  gone  to  public  charity. 
Partly  out  of  the  sympathetic  compassion  instinctive  in  him, 
chieflv  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  poor  old  woman's  poverty 
and  desolation,  which  his  assistance  would  lighten  and  the 
infant's  presence  enliven,  he  promised  to  charge  himself  with 
the  cost  of  the  child,  so  long  at  least  as  nothing  should  be 
discovered  of  her  rightful  guardians. 
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Grand'mere  Virelois  knew  well  that  the  bond  would  nerer 
be  broken,  and  tkat  the  money  given  her  would  come  as  surelj 
03  the  Bpriiig  or  the  autuma  came ;  tbougli  ehe  knew  him  also 
well  enough  to  be  aware  that  it  waa  a  thousand  chances  to  one 
if  he  ever  troubled  himaelf  to  see  again  the  thing  that  he  pro- 
tected. She  knew  his  wayB,  and  knew  something  also  of  his 
life,  though  it  was  clothed  to  her  in  that  garb  of  fable  with 
which  peaeant  superstition  and  exaggeration  surrounded  it. 

The  child,  while  her   destiny  was   balanced   aud   decided, 

Elajed  with  Mietigri ;  something  stilled  by  the  effect  the  music 
ad  taken  on  her,  but  carelessly  happy  aa  only  childhood  can 
be,  catching  at  the  quivering  eun-rays  on  the  floor  with  her 
hands,  and  burying  her  bright  head  in  among  her  abundance 
of  wood'liliea. 

Tricotrin,  as  he  passed  away  amid  the  old  woman's  thanks 
and  praises,  paused  a  moment  beside  bis  Waif,  as  the  monkey 
leaped  up  to  his  shoulder. 

'  Mademoiselle  Viva,  I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  make  me  re- 
peat having  taken  you  out  of  your  clematis  cofSn  P ' 

Mademoiselle  Viva  laughed  where  she  lay  in  the  sunshine, 
pulling  the  snowy  leaves  impatiently  to  pieces  of  the  lilies 
which  she  bad  fouud  so  fair,  that  she  might  reach  their  golden 
etamens. 

'  A  bad  omen,'  said  Trieotrio.  '  Tou  are  changeable  and 
you  are  ungrateful ;  of  course  you  are  though,  being  feminine ; 

J'ou  like  that  gold  glitter,  and  do  not  care  how  the  Hliee  die,  so 
ong  as  you  get  it.     How  early  your  sex  shows  itself! ' 

And  with  that  he  went  out  and  down  the  cmmbling  stair- 
way, singing  his  DiogSne. 

'  What  fools  we  are ! '  he  thought.  '  Love  freedom  how  we 
will,  we  are  sure  to  biad  ourselves  with  some  unwelcome  tie — 
a  mistress  or  a  spaniel,  an  art  or  a  Waif!  Idiotcy!  The 
child  would  have  gone  amoog  the  foundlings  and  grown  up 
into  a  grisette  or  a  nun ;  and  now  she  vrill  look  like  a  princess, 
and  he  reared  like  a  peasant,  and  tease  me,  I  dare  say,  all  my 
life  long  I ' 

But  pity,  rather  for  the  lonely  tender-sonled  old  woman 
than  for  the  stray  child,  had  moved  him  to  make  the  promise, 
and  he  would  not  draw  back  from  it.  Besides,  one  of  the  few 
sorrows  of  his  joyous  life  had  been  when  a  young  mother  had 
Iain  dead  in  his  arms  with  all  her  rich  gitaua's  beauty,  colour- 
less and  breathless,  like  a  broken  pomegranate-flower,  and  with 
his  son  of  a  day's  life  dead  too  in  her  bosom  ;  tor  their  aakes 
be  had  pit;  on  this  deserted  thing,  who  also  would  be  called  a 
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child  of  ain,  who  also  niigbt  have  vainly  HtriTen  to  find  warmth 
at  a  heart  whose  pulse  was  stilL 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

The  n-oodland  nook  in  nhiuh  be  had  found  the  Waif,  and  in 
which  the  old  tower  stood,  was  a  piece  of  outlying  forest-land, 
between  the  vineyards  of  one  of  the  finest  champagne  districts 
of  central  France  and  the  park  of  the  chateau  of  Villiers,  the 
chief,  indeed  for  many  leagues  the  only  great,  demesne  in  those 
parts.  It  was  a  noble  ancient  place,  that  had  once  belonged 
to  one  of  the  highest  races  of  the  country,  bad  passed  through 
many  owners'  hands  since  the  days  of  the  Eighty-nine,  and 
had  of  late  been  purchased  by  the  object  of  Ninette's  homage, 
under  whose  domination  it  had  again  arisen  to  its  long  lost 
grandeur. 

The  park  was  like  to  that  of  St.  Cloud,  avenue  rising  above 
avenue  on  a  steep  hill-side ;  and  Tricotrin  aBoendod  its  broad 
winding  roads  beneath  their  succeeding  aisles  of  trees,  the  Be- 
ranger  chant  rising  also  higher  and  higher,  like  the  song  of  a 
lark,  as  he  mounted  the  terraced  slopes. 

These  stretched  high  and  far  ;  the  forest  and  park  of  Villiers 
were  of  enormous  extent,  with  the  river  flashing  through  them, 
on  which  the  chateau  itself  looked  down  where  it  crowned  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  Some  two  hours  of  swift  walking  brought 
him  to  the  summit,  and  into  the  private  gardens  and  avenues 
more  immediately  close  to  the  house,  which  was  itself  a  gray 
picturesque  renaissance  pile,  with  many  towers,  many  angles, 
much  ricn  carving,  much  beautiful  alternation  of  light  and  of 
shade. 

Ho  pushed  open  a  gilded  scrolled  gate,  looking  up  at  the 
blazonry  on  the  shield  of  its  archway— it  was  that  of  tee  arms 
of  the  foreign  house  of  Estmere ;  he  smiled  as  hesaw  them — 
and  went  through  into  the  gardens. 

A  young  man  was  at  work  among  their  gorgeous  autumnal 
blossoms. 

'.G-ood-day,  Valentin,'  said  Tricotrin,  loitering  a  moment. 
*  So  you  have  a  new  lord  ? ' 

'  A  very  good  one,'  smiled  the  youth-  '  There  is  no  lack  of 
work  hero  now,  summer  or  winter.' 

'  Good.    And  you  have  given  up  Paris  ?  * 
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•I  have,  monsieur.  I  cannot  be  better  than  well  off;  and  I 
am  well  off  here.' 

'  Quite  right.  It  ig  a  mistake,  that  over-centralisation. 
Every  soul  rushing  to  the  capital,  and  the  country  left  a  desert. 
It  is  as  if  all  the  blood  stayed  in  the  heart :  how  would  the 
BaplesH  limbs  move  then  ?  By  the  way,  why  do  you  not  many 
Kinette  ? ' 

The  young  man  coloured,  and  destroyed  a  head  of  azaleas. 

'  Ninette  is  coy,  monsieur ;  she  has  seen  these  grnud  people 
here.' 

'Pooh!  Because  you  give  the  child  time  to  think  about 
them.  She  loves  you,  Valentin,  hut  she  wants  to  be  more  en- 
treated to  say  BO.  Women  scorn  a  timid  lover ;  though  sh}"- 
ness  is  the  best  tribute  to  their  own  power,  you  can  never  get 
them  to  appreciate  it.' 

The  gardener  laughed  and  flushed  with  pleasure. 

'  Ah,  you  know  how  I  adore  her— the  little  coquette  I  Tou 
know  how  my  one  desire  is  to  win  her  as  my  wife.' 

'  WeU,  teli  her  that  boldly ;  you  will  conquer  her.  Give 
her  a  wedding-ring  and  a  hearth  of  her  own,  and  she  will  think 
no  more  of  the  big  people  up  at  the  cli&teau.' 

Valentin  laughed  happily. 

'  Ah,  if  1  only  thought  she  eared  for  me.' 

'  Simpleton  !  a  man  is  not  worth  his  salt  who  cannot  get  the 
woman  he  fancies.  But  if  you  let  little  Ninette  think  you 
only  like  her  as  well  ns  you  like  Mauon,  and  Eose,  and  Jacque- 
line, and  Marthe,  and  all  the  girls  of  the  village,  why — of 
course  she  will  begin  to  ponder  oa  the  heaux  metsieurs  dorii 
up  here.' 

Having  left  that  suggestion  to  bear  harvest  in  the  good  gar- 
dener's simple  sincere  soul,  Tricotria  went  onward  ;  -Jt  was  his 
way  to  scatter  seeds  of  peace,  and  contentment,  and  reconcilia- 
tion, and  good  counsel,  in  this  fashion,  without  seeming  to  do 
more  than  cast  light  words  most  idly. 

Valentin  was  the  little  peach -seller's  first  love ;  her  fancy 
had  subsequently  been  caught  by  the  gHtter  of  a  life  she  could 
never  reach  ;  but  Tricotrin  knewenOughof  the  village  coquette's 
honest  child-untnre,  through  all  her  vanity,  to  know  that  her 
heart  remained  true  to  her  early  lover,  and  that  she  was  of  the 
temper,  when  once  under  the  shade  of  her  own  vine,  in  the 
house  of  a  husband,  never  to  concern  herself  but  about  ber 
fowls,  and  her  flowers,  and  her  Sunday  earrings,  and  her  spun 
linen,  and  the  young  children  who  would  play  among  tho 
icarlet  beans  and  yellow  gourds  of  her  garden.     So  a  homely, 
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ionocent,  pleasant  life  would  be  led  in  tbe  fair  gmpfl  coontiy, 
instead  of  another  lost  one  bemgaddedtotlieshoulsofpainteit 
drunken,  ghastly,  greedy  livea  in  the  dens  of  Paris. 

Through  the  gardens,  with  their  atatuea  gleaming  white 
through  groves  ofyew  and  cypress,  Triootrin  passed  on  till  he 
came  close  under  the  walla  of  the  ch&teau,  towering  high  above 
him,  quaint,  majestic,  niediieval,  while  from  the  ])e^igd  roof 
floated  a  standard,  with  the  arms  and  coronet  of  the  Eslmeres 
on  it. 

He  glanced  up  at  the  bauner,  then  looked  through  a  veil  of 
flowering  creepers  that  hung  over  a  window  near  him — a  mul- 
lioned  window,  partly  open,  so  that  the  chamber  within  could 
be  seen.  It  was  the  old  banqueting  room  of  tbe  building; 
freshly  restored  with  rich  deep  hues  of  purple,  and  the  soft 
gleam  of  dead  gold,  on  panels  and  floor  and  ceiling;  a  splendid 
apartment,  with  its  vast  central  table  furnished  forth  as  meals 
are  set  for  princes.  There  were  half-a-dozen  servants  waiting 
noiselessly ;  but  there  wiks  only  one  guest  for  them  to  serve; 
and  he,  as  Tricotrin  first  saw  him,  made  a  motion  with  his 
band  for  hie  attendants  to  withdraw,  and  as  he  was  left  alone, 
sank  back  in  his  seat  with  a  weary  languor,  his  noon  breakfast 
scarcely  tasted.  He  was  a  man  some  few  years  younger  than 
the  one  who  watched  him,  very  tall,  very  fair,  of  a  noble, 
thoughtful,  northern  beauty  of  feature,  though  his  countenance 
was  very  grave,  and  shadowed  with  a  look  that  had  a  restless, 
bitter,  infinitely  regretful  melancholy  on  it. 

He  looked  like  a  man  on  whom  some  heavy  blow  had  fallen, 
and  on  whom  its  efiects  still  endured,  though  striven  against 
with  all  the  strength  and  pride  of  a  haughty  and  naturally 
tranquil  temperament. 

Tncotrin  stood  unseen,  watching  him  in  his  solitude ;  and 
his  eyes  grew  full  of  pity  as  he  did  so.  He  saw  that  this 
aristocrat  amid  his  greatness  was  as  weary  and  as  desolate  as 
a  royal  prisoner  of  state. 

'  Ah,  Estmere  1 '  he  murmured  half  aloud.  '  After  all,  how 
much  happier  am  I  than  you  I ' 

An  impulse  moved  him  to  go  within,  to  touch  the  hand  that 
lay  so  listlessly  beside  the  disnea  of  gold,  to  break  the  solitude 
that  amid  so  much  grandeur  was  lonely  as  peasants  never  "are 
lone. 

But  though  of  a  nature  usually  impulsive,  he  restrained  the 
desire  now ;  he  remained  quiet  wnilo  gazing  through  the  screen 
of  foHage. 

'  I  wish  I  could  avenge  him,'  he  thought.  '  I'our  years  have 
gone  by,  but  the  poisoned  wound  rankles  etjll.'  .  ^ 
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He  tamed  away  at  length,  after  a  long  look,  through  which 
the  man  he  watched  never  changed  hla  position,  bat  eat  motion- 
less and  lost  in  thought,  in  the  midet  of  hia  painted  and  velvet- 
hung  chamber,  on  whose  magnificence  the  noon  sunlight  of 
France  was  streaming. 

'  Ah,  Mistigri ! '  murmured  Tricotrin,  aa  he  passed  out  down 
the  gardens,  the  one  end  of  hia  visit  thither  accomplished ; 
'  mine  is  the  better  choice.  He  is  a  prince  in  the  puniles,  but 
under  his  ermine  throbs  the  jagged  nerve,  wrenched  by  a  vile 
wife's  dishonour.  Tou  and  1  are  happier,  little  one.  If  he 
have  his  grapes  in  a  jewelled  dish,  we  take  ours  out  of  their 
own  vine-leaves,  Iresh  from  the  vintage -feast.  If  he  drink  his 
burgundy  under  the  shadow  of  costly  freecoes,  we  drink  oars 
under  the  green  roofing  of  summer  trees.     If  he  have  delicate 

Eatrician  cheeks,  and  hair  diamond-studded  to  toy  with,  we 
ave  cheeks  that  bloom  from  the  sun  and  the  wind,  and  hair 
wreathed  vrith  the  forest  bowers.  If  he  be  great,  we  enjoy ! 
Ours  is  the  better  portion,  Mistigri.  Ihe  only  man  happy  is 
the  man  who  ia  free ;  and  the  only  man  free  ia  the  man  wlio  is 
at  once  philosopher  and  wanderer,  "  9ana  pays,  sana  prince, 
et  sana  lois  1 "  His  country,  the  world — hie  prince,  his  art, — 
his  law,  his  conscience  ajid  his  choice  I ' 

And  he  went  on,  chanting  once  more  the  gay  chant  of  the 
Hiogine  through  the  wooded  slopes  and  down  the  terraces, 
while  the  distant  joyous  echo  of. his  voice  reached  faintly  to 
the  ear  of  the  soUtary  noble  who  sat  within.  He  heard  it  j 
and  drew  a  deep  breath  that  was  almost  a  sigh. 

'How  carelessly  that  song  sounds  I'  he  thonght.    'Some 

vintager  or  forester,  I  suppose — ^but  surely  a  man  who  is  happy.-'" 

And  the  great  man  in  nis  palace  envied  the  careless  singer 


CHAPTER  V. 

Bt  the  side  of  the  Loire,  on  a  wooded  rock,  stood  a  qnaint 
little  old  building,  piotur^ique,  aged,  cloister-like,  yet  cottage- 
like, with  an  abundance  of  ivy  clothing  it  from  roof  to  base,  in 
which  BO  many  thousand  birds  made  their  home,  that  in  the 
early  summer  the  place  seemed  one  mass  of  fluttering  wings 
and  joyous  voices.  Half  of  it  had  been  knocked  to  ruins  in  the 
Fronde,  the  other  half  was  worth  very  little,  save  to  artists  who 
loved  its  quaint  nooks  and  angles,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
panorama  which  stretched  before  it,  of  river,  hill,  and  vineyard, 
with  the  towers  and  spires  of  Blots  in  the  golden  distance. 
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One  of  its  gables  held  an  oval  deep-embraaured  window 

whose  glass  had  long  since  perished  and  been  replaced  hj  coils, 
of  ivy  hanging  down  across  the  aperture.  The  oval  hole  was 
high  in  air,  in  the  topmost  stones  of  the  coping,  beneath  its  red 
high  sloping  roof;  bnt  it  served  like  a  frame  lor  a  young  face 
that  looked  ont  from  it  very  often.  The  face  of  a  woman-child 
of  fifteen  ;  a  face  with  the  richest  of  fair  tints,  with  a  beautiful 
scarlet  mouth  whose  corners  curled  upward,  with  great  dark 
eyes  that  were  blacJt  with  the  soft  glowing  darkness  of  the 
auteiope's,  with  a  profusion  of  fair  hair  tossed  backward,  and 
tied  with  a  blue  fillet,  to  fall  all  over  her  shoulders  at  its 
own  will. 

It  was  a  very  lonely  part  of  the  riverside ;  Bloia  was  only 
visible  on  a  sunny  day,  and  there  were  nothing  but  vineyarda 
and  peasant. proprieties  for  leagues  nround.  Yet  there  had 
been  no  lack  of  the  warmest,  if  not  the  most  flattering,  speakers 
to  tell  the  child  of  her  beauty. 

The  old  ferryman  who  would  let  her  float  for  hours  in  his 
broad  lumbering  boat ;  the  country  people  who  when  they 
passed  her  on  their  way  to  market  would  check  their  mules 
and  give  her  their  largest  eggs,  brightest  fruit,  sweetest  honey  -, 
the  vine  labourers  who  would  look  up  to  catch  a  glance  from 
her  as  they  went  to  their  work  among  the  grapes ;  all  who 
came  near  her  caressed  her,  spoiled  her,  lavished  on  her  all  the 
kindliness  and  enthusiasm  of  their  nation,  and  christened  her 
wherever  she  went,  I^o  Sourire  de  la  Loire,' '  La  Fille  des  Fees.' 
And  the  smile  of  the  bcautifiil  la,ngbing  river,  beside  whose 
banks  all  her  short  life  had  passed,  seemed  caught  on  ber  face 
in  its  Buolight  and  beauty  where  it  looked  out  from  the  gloom 
of  the  oval  embrasure. 

She  was  listening  with  eager  expectant  pleasure,  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  summer  afternoon.  Ail  was  quiet ;  her  friend  the 
ferryman  was  mending  an  old  brown  sail  under  the  shade  of  his 
cottage,  and  the  boat  itself  was  motionless,  casting  a  long 
shadow  across  the  water.  Some  way  oS  some  children  in  little 
blue  blouses  were  playingunder  a  sycamore  with  a  great  gourd 
they  could  hardly  roll.  Very  far  down  the  stream  there  was  a 
barge,  drifting  lazily,  with  a  load  of  hay,  on  which  the  men  who 
had  mown  it  were  stretched  sound  asleep  in  the  calm  and  the 
beat. 

At  every  point  where  her  eyes  glanced  there  was  a  picture 
of  exquisite  colour,  and  light,  and  variety. 

But  the  scene  in  its  loveliness  was  so  old  to  her,  so  familiar 
that  it  waB  scarcely  lovely,  only  monotonous.    With  all  a 
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child's  usual  ignorant  impatieDce  of  the  iovs  of  the  present — 
joys  ao  tittle  valued  at  the  time,  so  futUely  regretted  in  the 
after-years — she  was^eedlcss  of  the  hour's  pleasure,  she  was 
longing  for  what  bad  not  come. 

fiound  B,  bend  in  the  river  a  rowing  boat  came  In  eight.  The 
long  straight  stroke  of  oars  in  powerful  bands  sent  the  little 
thing  swiftly  forward  with  pleasant  and  even  pace.  At  timeB 
it  loitered  while  the  rower  let  his  sculls  lie  at  rest  and  gazed  in 
peaceful  indolence  down  the  rush  of  the  stream.  At  times  he 
brought  it  onward,  gently  and  easily,  dowu  the  rapid  current 
through  the  hot  and  fragrant  day,  between  the  landscapes  of 
the  vine-hung  banka.  Every  now  and  then,  from  under  the 
shade  of  his  somhrero,  hia  eyes  glanced  up  at  the  distant  cottage 
smothered  in  its  chestnuts  and  ita  cork-trees ;  and  with  the 
ripple  of  the  water  hia  voice  sang  to  the  rhythm  of  a  Venice 
barcarolle  a  rowing  aong  of  Turkish  boatmen.  The  '  Allah  hu  t  * 
of  the  Golden  Horn  went  echoing  softly  over  the  width  of  the 
Loire  ;  and  the  bargemen  looked  up  from  their  indolent  rest  in 
the  hay,  and  the  children  left  off  their  game  with  the  gourd, 
and  the  old  ferryman  dropped  the  heavy  end  of  hia  sail  to  shade 
his  eyes  from  the  aun  with  one  hand^  aa  they  heard  the  song 
and  saw  the  boat,  and  smiled  with  one  accord — for  it  was 
Tricotrin. 

The  child  saw  and  heard  too,  laughed  with  delight,  balanced 
herself  with  an  upward  agile  spring  till  her  foot  rested  on  the 
stone  coping  of  her  window-seat,  and  leaping  lightly  down  off 
the  jutting  stones  that  formed  a.  sort  of  crazed  and  crumbling 
irregular  stairway  from  her  casement  to  the  ground,  ran  aa 
fleetly  as  a  young  deer  down  the  slope  to  the  river-bank,  and 
reached  it  juat  as  the  boat-keel  grated  there. 

'Viva!' 

He  passed  his  band  over  her  hair  with  a  tender  caress  as  she 
threw  her  arms  about  him  with  the  abandonment  and  welcome 
of  an  ardent,  graceful  child,  lifting  her  lovely  mouth,  like  a  red 
camellia  bud,  up  for  the  kiss  whi^  he  gave  it  lightly. 

'  Viva,'  he  cried, '  of  a  surety  you  have  the  rooat  inherent 
pertinacity  in  living  of  any  creature  ever  horn  I  Nothing  but 
&  chamois — or  a  Waif — could  have  sprung  down  that  wall  by 
the  jutting  atones.  Tou  have  a  marvellous  trick  of  thriving  on 
what  would  have  killed  any  other.  Still — taut  va  la  erncho  A 
I'eau,  etc.     Take  care.' 

Viva  laughed  up  in  his  face. 

'  If  I  had  fallen,  you  would  have  been  there.  What  matte* 
rhen  ? ' 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO>^IC 
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'  Bah  I  may  not  bo  "  tbere  "  always.  Do  not  lean  on  a  ree^ 
little  one.  To  depend  on  another  is  to  walk  upon  crutches ; 
and  the  beet  crutch  is  but  a  sorry  eschange  for  sound  limbs. 
Ah,  Mistigri  wants  to  get  at  you ;  take  her.  And  you  hare 
been  well  all  this  while  P ' 

'  Why,  I  am  always  well,'  laughed  the  child  in  the  exultant 
security  of  her  own  perfect  strength  and  health.  '  I  do  not 
think  1  know  what  pain  is.  Eat  for  what  a  long  time  you  hare 
been  away  1     I  thought  you  woald  never  come.' 

Tricotrin  shrugged  his  shoulders, 

'  Miguonne,  I  cannot  let  even  a  Waifbeatie.  I  have  en- 
joyed myself  i  and  so  have  you,  I  do  not  doubt.' 

'  0  I  enjoy  myself,'  answered  the  child  with  a  certain  disdain 
for  the  fact.     '  But  Ad^le  says  it  is  "  provincial "  to  enjoy.' 

'And  who  may  this  kill-joy  and  cynic  of  an  Ad^le  be,  I  pray 
yon?' 

'  She  ia  at  the  convent ;  a  Dohle'a  daughter,'  said  the  Waif, 
still  clinging  to  him  with  one  hand,  while  she  held  Mistigri  with 
the  other.  '  But  I  forgot ;  you  must  be  tired,  you  must  want 
to  eat?'  ' 

'  Tired  ? — no.  Hungry  ? — yea.  I  have  been  rowing  three 
leagues,  and  have  had  only  a  draught  of  red  wine  on  the  way. 
Have  you  anything  in  your  larder,  little  one  ?  ' 

'  0  yes.  There  is  some  galette,  and  plenty  of  chestnuts,  and 
a  guinea^hen,  though  I  am  afraid  she  ia  a  little  old,  and  some 
fruit.' 

'  Enough.    It  ia  a  supper  for  a  king.' 

'  Tou  will  come  in  now  ? ' 

'To  get  it? — yea.  To  eat  it?— pas  ri  Mte!  Never  spend 
time  indoors  when  you  can  spend  it  out  of  doors.  Stay.  JRnn 
and  bring  me  something,  while  I  fasten  the  boat.  Grand'mSre 
is  washing,  I  see;  that  is  a  sacred  and  solemn  business.  Tell 
her  I  will  see  her  later  on,  when  the  linen  shall  have  reposed  in 
peace.'  l' 

The  child  flew  off  on  her  errand,  the  doud  of  her  fair  hair 
flying  behind  her  on  the  wind,  to  where  the  little  figure  of  the 
old  peasant  woman,  older  but  none  the  less  active,  bent  over  a 
great  washing  tub  among  the  scarlet-flowering  beans  of  her 
garden.  firand'mSre  had  grown  deaf,  and  the  height  of  the 
beans  had  prevented  her  seeing  the  arrival. 

Tricotrin  dragged  his  boat  up  on  the  bank,  high  and  dry 
npon  the  grass,  fastened  it  to  a  tree,  and  had  only  just  finished 
tying  the  rope  when  his  Wnif  returned  with  both  hands  laden; 
the  BunBhine  like  a  halo  of  gold  round  her  head,  her  fiice  beam- 
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'ng  with  delight,  and  the  warmth  of  the  day  and  the  kisa  of 
the  wind. 

'  This  is  all  I  can  find.  "Will  that  do  ?  That  gray  cat  of 
Sarazin's  has  stolen  the  fowl,'  Bhe  aaid,  ns  he  hastened  to  take 
her  burden  from  her,  with  the  courtesy  he  would  sooner  have 
omitted  to  a  (jueen  than  to  a  foundling. 

'  Do  !  It  IS  a  meal  for  the  gode.  But  yon  are  feminine, 
Viva  ;  it  is  not  for  you  to  serve  me.' 

'  I  mould  aerre  none  but  you.' 

'  Terily  ?  Then  you  are  wrong,  my  child.  You  ahould 
serve  all  the  old  and  the  poor.  If^evertheless  I  thank  you  for 
your  preference.     And  now  let  us  go  to  your  favourite  tree.' 

The  tree  was  at  some  little  distance  from  the  cottf^  where 
he  had  plactd  his  Waif  and  her  guardian ;  a  huge  old  beech- 
tree  with  wide-atretching  arms  of  shelter  and  welcome,  and 
moss-liued  couches  in  the  depths  of  its  great  trunk,  and  ahove- 
bead  a  brown  crown  of  fresh  green  loaf.  The  tree  stood  some 
way  from  the  river,  yet  close  enough  for  all  the  babble  of  the 
water  to  be  heard  amid  a  deep-grown  woodland  wilderness 
that  surrounded  it;  woodland  ending  only  were  the  vineyards 
met  it. 

And  here,  in  the  hollows  of  the  massive  boles,  waa  the 
"Waif's 'favourite  throne  ;  a  throne  where  the  child-  would  ait 
through  many  sunny  hours,  watching  the  birds'  flight,  and  the 
movement  of  the  insects  in  the  blue  depths  of  the  aconite  and 
the  purple  glories  of  the  gorgeous  belladonna ;  a  throne  with- 
out one  care  on  its  eminonce,  one  cruelty  in  its  embrace. 

Twelve  years  had  passed  by  since  the  Waif  had  been  found 
among  the  clematis,  and  those  twelve  years  had  been  full  of 
the  long,  sweet,  spontaneous  pleasures  of  childhood.  True 
ahe  lived  simply  in  a  river-side  cottage,  with  an  old  and  un- 
learned woman  for  her  only  companion,  whose  chief  cares  were 
the  eternal  wants  of  the  pot  aufeit,  and  the  health  of  the  hens 
scratching  in  the  garden.  But  then  that  old  woman  loved  her 
with  a  passionate  and  most  tender  adoration.  That  cottage, 
with  its  little  chambers  that  were  like  so  many  interiors  of 
Teniers'  and  Van  Tol's,  was  the  only  home  she  Imew.  Fruits 
and  flowers,  and  the  singing  of  birds  and  of  waters,  and  the 
picturesque  life  of  the  vine-flelds,  and  the  plenteous  joy  of  the 
oarvests,  made  up  the  golden  sum  of  her  young  days;  and  from 
the  night-time,  when  she  fell  asleep  in  her  Uttle  white  neat 
under  the  eaves,  with  prayers  muttered  above  her,  to  the  sun- 
rise when  she  awoke,  full  of  eagerness  for  the  unworn  inno- 
teati  hoitXB  that  the  mere  aense  of  existence  made  sweet  to 
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bep  ae  they  are  sweet  to  the  young  birds  thrusting  themeelves" 
forth  in  the  spring-tide,  Tiva  had  ted  the  pure  bright  life  of  a 
child  in  the  country,  and  been  happy  in  it  as  only  children 
are. 

She  had  thriven  with  marvellous  perfection,  as  though  in 
rebellion  against  the  fate  that  had  cast  her  out  to  perish.  She 
had  grown  in  grace  and  strength  on  her  bard  brown  bread  and 
her  draught  of  goat's  milk,  aa  kings'  daughters  will  not  thrive 
in  palaces,  She  had  sprung  up  riuiiant,  loyely,  laughing,  fear- 
less, under  the  shelter  of  the  crumbling  roof,  as  a  plume  of 
f  olden-rod  will  blossom  under  the  leaning  wall  of  a  ruin.  And 
e  who  had  first  taken  pity  on  her  head  never  since  that  hour 
deserted  her. 

He  had  seen  her  at  intervals — widely  distant  ones  for  several 
years,  closer  to  each  other  as  she  grew  older — but  wberever  he 
wandered,  however  long  he  was  absent,  the  old  dame  Virelois 
was  always  certain  that  twice  in  the  year  would  come,  as  sure 
as  eeed-tune  and  reaping-time,  the  sum  which  he  had  promised 
her  to  succour  her  poverty  and  maintain  the  Waif. 

The  child  knew  her  history.  He  forbade  her  to  be  kept  in 
secret  of  it.  Nothing  had  ever  been  learned  that  could  give  a 
clue  to  the  origin  of  her  birth  or  the  motive  of  her  abandon- 
ment, and -Viva,  fed  on  fairy-lore  bv  her  foster-mother.  Believed 
herself  devoutly  the  offspring  of  elfin  loves.  She  delighted  to 
think  herself  not  wholly  mortal. 

Any  sense  of  shame  or  of  desolation  had  never  been  per- 
mitted to  touch  her ;  and  the  kindty-natured  peasantry  of  the 
district,  sharing  a  little  too  in  her  ovm  view  of  her  fairy- 
parentage,  caressed  her,  admired  her,  and  treated  her  with  a 
sort  of  homage  that  was  due  partly  to  her  own  exceeding 
beauty,  and  partly  to  the  reverent  love  in  which  they  held  her 

Erotector,  and  which  did  its  uttermost  to  turn  her  childish 
ead  with  vanity  and  wilfulness,  and  persuade  her  that  she 
was  of  very  different  mould  to  the  common,  sun-burnt,  toil- 
marked  clay  around  her  ;  for  Viva — a  Waif  and  Stray,  nameless 
and  homeless,  found  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  red  serge,  and  sated 
by  a  monkey  stretching  out  a  little  homy  black  hand — was 
as  proud  as  though  the  blood  of  all  the  Ciesara  had  warmed 
her  clear  rosy  cheeks. 

The  pride  was  fostered  in  her  by  many  things — by  the  adu- 
lation of  grand'mere,  who  incessantly  fondled  her  as  something 
beyond  earth  in  her  loveliness ;  by  the  deference  of  the  few 
people  whom  she  ever  saw  to  the  charms  and  caprices  of  heir 
graceful  infancy ;  by  the  ignorance  even  of  her  own  origin, 
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nliicb  left  her  parentage  a  blank  that  could  be  filled  up  bj- 
imagination  with  every  gorgeous  and  wondrous  picture.  This 
VBjirard  and  baaelesB  pride  had  been  nourished  oy  every  crea- 
ture who  approached  her  save  one,  and  that  one  Viva  loved 
better  than  all  others. 

All  tiie  child's  affectionate,  wayward,  contradictory  little 
soul  spent  itself  in  love  for  Tricotrin.  All  she  bad  that 
,  pleased  her — the  blue  ribbon  for  her  hair,  the  bonbons  in  their 
silvered  papers,  the  music  that  told  her  of  such  entrancing 
fables  of  unknown  worlds,  the  pretty  ivory  chain  that  hung 
round  her  neck,  which  was  as  white  as  itself — all  came  to  her 
from  his  hands ;  for  though  without  riches  himself,  he  could 
give  what  seemed  riches  to  the  fancy  of  a  young  lonely  crea- 
ture; and  he  who  abhorred  a  tie— even  a  tie  of  love — had 
grown  to  feel  an  irresistible  fondness  for  the  thing  whose  lifo 
he  bad  saved—such  fondness  as  was  but  an  instinct  with  the 
warm  liberal  compasedonate  heart  of  the  man  for  a  being  bo 
utterly  dependent  on  him. 

The  life  that  lay  behind  him  had  been  filled  with  many 
loves.  His  painter's  eyes  and  poet's  fancy  had  seen  beauty  in 
many  female  forms,  under  the  suns  of  many  lands  ;  but  nothing 
purer,  and  in  its  way  nothing  deeper,  had  ever  touched  hint 
than  the  tenderness  that  he  had  given  his  Waif.  He  had  saved 
her,  as  he  would  have  saved  a  wood-pigeon  from  the  trap,  a 
hare  from  the  netted  snare,  and  had  bought  to  concern  him- 
self no  more  with  her  than  with  the  pigeon  that  flew,  or  with 
the  hare  that  fled  awayfrom  him,  rejoicing  in  release.  But  in 
his  own  fashion,  Tricotrin,  who  acknowledged  no  law  but  liis 
conscience,  obeyed  what  he  deemed  duty,  even  when  obedience 
went  hardlj  against  him ;  and,  to  his  own  thinking,  having 
brought  this  existence  out  from  tho  death  that  had  been  as- 
signed to  it,  he  had  a  right  bound  upon  him  to  see  how  it 
fared  and  into  what  semblance  it  grew. 

He  loved  the  vine-countries  well,  and  with  most  grnpo- 
hsrvests  came  to  them.  Thus  he  had  never  wholly  lost  sight 
of  his  foundling,  and  Tiva  adored  him  with  a  passionate  faith 
and  reverence  that  she  yielded  to  no  one  else,  and  which  was 
rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  rarity  of  his  presence 
and  the  uncei'tainty  of  his  visita ;  for  these  invested  him  in 
Viva's  eyes  with  the  grandeur  of  a  king  in  disguise,  and  tho 
miraculous  advent  of  one  who  was  not  as  other  men  are. 

On  the  whole,  the  Waif  fared  better,  having  fallen  to  the 
hands  of  a  vagabond  philosopher,  than  if  she  had  drifted  to 
those  of  a  respected  philaathropist.    The  latter  would  have. 
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had  her  glistening  hair  shorn  short,  hh  a  crown  with  wliich  that 
immortal  and  inconaiBtent  aocialist  Nature  had  no  justification 
in  crowning  a  foundling,  and,  in  bis  desire  to  make  her  fully 
expiate  the  lawless  crime  of  entering  the  world  without  purse 
or  passport,  would  have  left  her  no  choice,  as  she  grew  into 
womanhood,  save  that  hetween  sinning  and  starving.  The 
former  bade  the  long  fair  tresses  float  on  the  air,  sunny  rebels 
against  bondage,  and  saw  no  reason  why  the  chUdhooa  of  the 
castaway  should  not  have  its  share  of  childish  joyousness  at 
well  as  the  childhood  prince- begotten  and  palace-cradled ;  hold- 
ing that  the  fresh  life  just  budded  on  earth  was  as  free  from 
all  soil,  no  matter  whence  it  came,  as  ia  the  brook  of  pure 
piTuIet  water,  no  matter  whether  it  spring  from  classio  lake  or 
from  darksome  cavern, 

'  A  meal  for  the  gods  I '  said  Tricotrin,  taking  out  the  con- 
tents of  Viva's  basket.  '  Figs,  pears,  a  melon,  and  white 
bread !  Why,  extravagant  one,  what  were  you  dreaming  of 
to  apologise  for  such  a  fair  feaat  F  Horace  could  not  have 
wanted  a  better.  This  is  my  Jiambreras,  aa  the  good  knight 
of  Mancha  phrased  it.  But  the  Don  conaoled  himaelf  for 
short  commona  with  a  long  name  and  a  vast  show.  We  are 
wiser  than  that.  We  have  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  without 
bombast.' 

'  I  wish  there  was  something  better  though.  That  cat  is 
Buch  a  thief  I '  said  the  Waif  with  a  sigh,  looking  down  on  him 
from  where  she  was  sitting  aloft  in  the  curved  trunk  Of  the 
-  huge  boech-tree. 

'  Better  1  Foolish  child  1  Ask  Mistigri,  There  could  he 
nothing  better  when  I  add  my  flask  of  wine,  which  it  never 
does  to  leave  to  chance.  Here  is  honey  sweet  as  that  of  Hy- 
mettus ;  bread  to  be  the  proae  of  com  to  the  poetry  of  fruit ; 
and  Ehenish  that  Schiller  loved,  with  all  the  Bhine  legends 
steeped  in  it.  I  would  not  change  these  for  all  the  cooks  whose 
art  consists  in  leaving  you  in  ignorance  aa  to  whether  you  are 
eating  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl.  And  now,  since  it  ia  no  fun  to  look 
on  at  others'  meals,  and  you  Bay  you  have  had  your  own,  try 
some  bonbons,  ma  mie.' 

He  tossed  upward  to  her  as  he  spoke  several  hrigbt-coloured 
packets  of  sweetmeats,  gilded  and  silvered  in  the  floral  French 
fashion,  and  ¥iva  caught  each  in  ita  turn  with  a  laugh  of  de- 
light. She  bad  just  fifteen  years,  but  she  was  a  true  child 
in  heart,  and  if  her  mother  had  been  a  fairy,  that  feiry  must 
have  been  French. 

'  I  am  glad  they  please  you,'  said  Tricotrin,  looking  up  to 
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cateh  the  smile  on  her  faco  wliere  it  beamed  down  on  him 
through  the  beeet-leavcB.  '  Tip  at  Blois  last  night,  Madame 
Dentree's  daughter  waa  married.  There  was  a  grand  bridal 
feast,  of  course.  She  was  wedded  well — to  a  rich  young  tanner 
of  S&vres — and  I  played  for  them  till  the  dawn.  Bieu  1  how 
they  danced,  all  those  young  men  and  maidens !  The  mother 
was  pleased,  and  this  morning  she  would  have  emptied  half 
ber  bonbon-shop  on  me  for  you.  She  is  a  good  woman,  the 
Dentr^e,  and  a  rich  tanner  is  a  son-in-law  to  put  one  in  good- 
bnmour.' 

'  I  have  never  been  to  Blois,'  murmared  the  "Wait,  bending 
over  her  cornucopias  of  sweetmeats,  which,  though  she  would 
not  have  said  so,  were  a  little  embittered  ta  her  by  being  the 
gifts  of  a  paatry-coofc. 

'  Wo.  Keep  out  of  cities  while  you  can.  The  range  of  old 
Sarazin'a  ferryboat  is  far  enough  for  your  wanderings  at  present. 
And  how  do  you  agree  with  the  Sisters  ? ' 

'  1  hate  them ! '  said  the  child,  with  flashing  eyes. 

'  And  wherefore  ? ' 

'  O,  they  bate  me,'  murmured  Viva. 

'  Indeed !     Then  I  fear  you  must  deserve  it.' 

'I  daresay  I  do.  They  are  so  silent,  so  lii'elesa,  so  cold,  so 
gray!  There  is  no  good  in  them.  I  love  light,  warmth,  laughter, 
colour,  jffw  know  ! — and  they  talk  folly.  They  say  these  are 
oil  vanity,  that  life  should  be  one  long  psalm  of  humility  and 
denial  and  sacrifice.  Bah!  it  would  be  like  living  to  wear 
tight  bands  of  irons  ! ' 

'And  you  have  a  preference  for  rose  chains P  "Well,  you 
and  the  Sisters  look  at  life  with  the  difference  of  eyes  that 
have  only  been  open  for  fifteen  years,  and  eyes  that  have  ached 
wearily  for  forty-five.     A  great  contrast  in  vision,  that.* 

'  But  you  are  forty-five.' 

'And  more.  But  I  am  a  man;  and  any  man  who  is 
'  not  a  fool  or  a  criminal  can  keep  youth  in  him  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  But  women  ! — and  women  behind  the  iron 
bars  of  aerating  1  But  you  only  go  to  the  convent  to  learn. 
Viva.  Why  should  you  vex  your  soul  at  captivity  you  do  not 
share?' 

'Why?*  replied  the  child,  her  pretty  glad  voice  growing 
swifter  and  more  eager.  '  They  are  for  ever  rebuking  me ;  not 
for  learning — I  toill  learn,  though  I  abhor  it,  because  yon  wish 
me,  and  because  you  say  that  knowledge  is  power — but  for 
fidvolity,  as  they  call  it,  and  impetuosity,  and  wilfulness,  and 
giddiness,  and  pride!  They  tell  me  I  should  be  patient,  and 
i>2 
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Jniet,  and  i^iwly  in  mind,  and  as  one  in  servitude  always ;  tli&fe 
have  ILO  nght  to  be  proud,  and  ought  to  think  a  viue-dresBer 
as  good  aa  mjself ;  that  to  be  plain  and  virtuous  is  lovelier  to 
God  than  to  be  liandsome  and  wayward  aa  I  am ;  that — O,  I 
eonld  tell  you  for  hours  the  tedious  things  that  they  lecture  me 
on!* 

'  HniBph !    So  yon  are  consciouB  of  beauty,  waywardness, 
pnde,  ana  frivoli^,  my  friend.     A  nice  quartette  of  qualities  1  - 
"  £now  thyself,"  aaid  the  aage.     Certainly  you  obey  him.' 

'But  that  is  not  all,'  cried  Viva,  with  burning  cheeks  and 
eyes  to  which  proud  passionate  tears  started.  *  There  are  two 
or  three  children  there — that  Ad^le  is  one  of  them,  a  count's 
daughter — and  they  are  awkward,  and  heavy,  and  ungraceful 
in  everything,  yet  they  think  themselves  above  me?  And  they 
are  rude — very  rude — grand'mere  says  because  they  are  jealons 
of  me  J  and  they  laoghed  in  my  face  when  I  told  them  ray 
mother  was  a  fairy ;  and  they  twit  me  with  having  no  name, 
with  being  only,  aa  they  say,  a  thing  that  is  called  Vivn,  like  a 
cat  or  a  dog  1 ' 

She  threw  back  her  head  while  she  uttered  the  words  that 
had  wounded  her,  ae  though  in  haughty  repellance  of  their 
power  to  sting.  Nor,  indeed,  did  they  pierce  with  the  humilia- 
tion which  she  would  have  felt  had  she  not  been  guarded  from 
all  knowledge  of  possible  shame  in  her  birth,  and  had  not  her 
fancy-fed  imagination  geouinely  believed  the  fantastic  story  of 
fairy  origin  that  grand'mere  had  woven  to  satisfy  her  eager 
qnestioningB  without  pain. 

Tricotrin  looked  up  at  her,  and  a  smile  of  tender  and  infinite 
pity  came  on  his  lips. 

'  So  soon  ! '  he  murmured  to  himself.  '  They  might  let  you 
enjoy  your  bright  brief  dawn.  It  will  swiftly  be  over.  So  the 
children  cast  shame  ere  they  should  know  what  shame  is  1  We 
cannot  wonder  at  the  ^reat  world  then.' 

'  TivB  mine,'  he  said  aloud  at  length, '  aa  for  the  Sisters' 
offences,  they  arc  nothing.  The  good  women  mean  well  by  you, 
and  you  have  such  wilfulness  and  pride,  ma  mie,  that  you  may 
well  bear  with  some  few  sermons  on  your  besetting  sin.  But  for 
the  rest,  since  you  are  proud,  do  you  not  know  that  the  proud 
never  let  the  barbed  shafts  of  malicious  tongues  wound  taem  P 
The  words  which  hurt  you  are  words  of  jealous  mouths,  you 
think.  Well,  do  you  not  know  that  jealousy  is,  and  has  been 
from  all  time,  a  liar  and  a  slanderer  ? ' 

The  child  looked  sollly  at  him. 

'  But  it  is  true !    I  have  no  name.    I  am  not  as  others  are !  * 
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The  fairy  Ihbric  of  ber  elSn  birth,  although  bo  devoutly  and 
inuoceatly  believed  in,  wae  not  wholly  proof  againet  tiie  scoff 
find  the  taunt  which  had  moved  her.  Already  Viva  was  begin- 
ning to  fee!  the  power  of  that  impalpable  tyrant  of '  the  world,' 
embodied  for  her  in  the  smnl!  form  of  a  little  French  girl  with 
a  ehrill  mocking  voice,  and  &  '  de  la'  appended  to  her  nnme  in 
voucher  of  nobility. 

Tricotrin  looked  at  her  with  pitying  tenderneM. 

'  Kot  as  others  1  Why,  my  Waif  P  Is  your  foot  lesa  Bwift, 
your  limb  less  etrong,  your  face  less  fair  than  theirs  9  Does 
the  Bun  shine  less  often,  have  the  floivera  less  fragrance,  does 
sleep  come  lesa  sweetly  to  you  than  to  them  ?  Nature  has  been 
very  good,  very  generous  to  you,  Tira.  Be  content  with  her 
gifts.     What  you  lack  is  only  a  thing  of  man's  invention — a 

? quibble,  a  bauble,  a  Fharisee'B  phylactery.  Look  at  the  river- 
ilies  that  drift  yonder — how  white  they  are,  how  their  leaves 
enclose  and  caress  them,  how  tlie  water  buoya  them  up  and  playa 
with  them  !  Well,  are  they  not  better  off  than  the  poor  rare 
flowers  that  live  painfully  in  hothouse  air,  and  are  labelled,  and 
matted,  and  given  long  names  by  men's  petty  precise  laws  ? 
You  are  like  the  river-lilies.  0,  child,  do  not  pine  for  the 
glass  house  that  would  ennoble  you,  only  to  force  you  and  kill 
you  ? '  ■ 

Viva  smiled,  following  with  quick  fancy  the  picturesque 
metaphor ;  but  she  was  not  wholly  content  to  be  a  nver-flower. 
She  wanted  to  bloom  under  the  Bilver  spray  of  palace  fountains. 
She  hung  her  graceful  head  on  one  Bide  in  half  arch,  half  pen- 
sive meditation. 

'But  it  ia  not  pleasant  to  have  no  name,  only  a  nickname 
that  means  nothing — like  the  kitten  B6b6,  like  the  cook  Boi 
Dor6.' 

Tricotrin's  humorous  smile  laughed  on  his  lips.  He  had 
struck  on  a  vein  of  amused  thought  that  wandered  away  from 
herself. 

'  Is  it  not  F '  he  laughed  in  answer.  Ask  BSb^  and  Boi 
Dor^.  They  will  tell  you  that  so  long  as  the  voices  they  love 
call  them,  and  the  name  serveB  to  eummon  them  to  good  food 
and  good  drink,  it  answers  every  purpose  that  a  kinj^'s  string 
of  titles  csn  do.  Bah,  little  one  I  be  more  of  a  philoBopher. 
-A  name  is  a  handle  only.  If  the  pot  go  soundly  to  the  well, 
and  if  it  bring  hack  cool  pure  water  for  thirsty  mouths,  what 
matter  how  the  handle  he  fashioned  P ' 

Viva,  accustomed  to  follow  and  catch  the  fantastic  meanings 
of  his  phraeea,  knew  well  what  he  meant,  hut  was  not  prepared 
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to  be  convinced  by  it.  She  tad  a  Btrongly-developed  vill  ol 
faer  own. 

'  That  may  be,'  ebe  eaid,  with  a  charming  mutinous  pout  of 
her  lovely  lips.  '  Still,  when  one  is  a  pretty  porcelain  pot,  it  ia 
ugly  to  have  a  broken  osier  handle,  and  to  only  go  to  the  welt 
aa  if  one  were  of  brown  old  earthenware  !  * 

Tricotrin  laughed  more  and  more, 

•  So  you  think  yourself  of  pretty  porcelain,  my  dainty  little 
bit  of  Sevrea  !  O-ho  r  Well,  I  will  warrant  you  will  never  be 
of  HO  much  use  toothers  aaif  you  were  a  iiomely  brown  pipkin. 
But  to  be  proud  of  your  ueeleseut^sd  is  a  thing  that  has  not  my 
eympathiee.' 

The  child  coloured,  conscious  of  the  satire  and  of  the  rebuke. 

'  Tliere  is  no  pipkin  that  would  not  chuoge  and  be  porcelain 
if  it  could,'  she  murmured,  with  a  certain  pleading  petulance. 

'  Well,  that  does  not  say  mncli  for  tlie  good  sense  of  the 
pipkins,  then,  if  it  be  true  ;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  true.  There 
IB  many  a  sturdy,  honest,  sensible  pipkin  that  would  rather  be 
going  to  the  well  twenty  times  a  day,  to  have  the  children's 
thirsty  throats,  and  the  hot  window-flowers,  and  the  poor  chained 
dogs,  and  the  little  feverish  birds  in  cages  all  grateful  to  it,  and 
made  happy  by  what  it  brings,  than  it  would  be  a  porcelain 
trifle,  standing  all  the  year  round  in  a  velvet-lined  cabinet,  only 
valued  for  the  paint  on  its  glaze,  and  liable  any  minute  to  be 
bought  and  sold  as  a  chattel.  I  would  rather  he  the  pipkin. 
Viva  i  but  you,  I  suppose,  sigh  for  captivity  and  idleness  among 
a  collector's  bric-k-hrac.' 

The  child  laughed  too,  but  she  gave  a  little  quick  sigh,  and 
a  hot  flush  for  her  chidden  vanity  and  her  own  seuise  of  its  un- 
wisdom. 

'But  is  it  so  wrong  to  be  proud P'  ahe  asked,  dropping, 
female-like,  the  pipkin  and  porcelain  symbol  so  sooa  aa  ehe 
found  it  tell  against  her  own  argument. 

•  Proud  !     £1  what  way.  Viva  ? ' 

'  Any  way.  To  be  impatient  of  grand'm^re's  friendB,  because 
they  talk  such  bad  patois,  and  are  only  old  ignoraat  women ;  to 
bum  with  hatred  and  jealousy  and  evil  at  my  first  Communion, 
because  that  Ad4!e  had  a  wreath  on  of  real  silver,  and  scoffed 
at  my  beautiful  lilies  and  lilacs  because  they  were  only  real 
flowers ! ' 

'  Ofilu  1  murmured  Tricotrin. 

'  To  be  full  of  wrath  with  dear  old  grand'mere  because  she 
win  bake,  and  wash,  and  sweep,  though  I  know  it  is  so  good  of 
her  to  do  it ;  to  be  wayward  and  bitter,  and  long  to  avenge, 
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when  the  children  talk  at  me  as  though  I  were  a  peasant ;  to 

ioathe  to  confess  it  when  I  know  I  am  wrong  ;  to  long  for  sove- 
Teignty,  and  supremacy,  and  luxury,  and  power ;  to  feel  I  would 
die  rather  than  serve,  and  to  disdain  anything  that  is  poor,  and 
ugly,  and  meek,  and  without  grace !  0,  how  proud  in  all  ways 
and  at  all  hours  ! ' 

Tricotrin  smiled  as  he  heard  her  eelf-accuBation ;  but  he 
^aked  at  her  mournfully. 

'  Viva  mine,  you  are  not  a  philosopher ;  but  it  ia  a  little  1 
early,  perhaps,  for  that;  and  besides,  nothing  feminine  evei  ' 
was,  I  suppose.  Wrong  to  be  proud,  you  ask  P  'No,  But  then 
the  pride  must  be  of  a  right  fashion.  It  muat  be  the  pride  which 
says,  "  Let  me  not  envy,  for  that  were  meanness.  Let  me  not 
covet,  for  that  were  akin  to  theft.  Let  me  not  repine,  for  that 
were  weakness."  It  must  be  the  prido  which  says,  "I  can  be 
sufficient  for  myself.  My  life  makes  my  nobility ;  and  I  need 
no  accident  of  rank,  because  I  have  a  stainless  honour."  It 
must  be  pride  too  proud  to  let  an  aged  woman  work  where 
youthful  limbs  can  help  her ;  too  proud  to  trample  basely  on 
vbat  lies  low  already ;  too  proud  to  be  a  coward,  and  shrink 
iiom  following  conscience  in  the  confession  of  known  error ; 
too  proud  to  despise  the  withered  toil-worn  hands  of  the  poor 
and  old,  and  be  vilely  forgetful  that  those  hands  succoured  you 
in  your  utmost  need  of  helpless  infancy! ' 

The  sweet  melodious  tones  of  his  voice,  that  grew  infinitely 
gentle,  almost  solemn,  as  the  last  words  left  his  lips,  went 
straight  to  the  loving  wayward  heart  of  the  child  they  rebuked. 
She  threw  herself  down  beside  him  in  lowly  passionate  repent- 
ance,  her  fair  face  burning  with  contrition,  her  mouth  trembling, 
her  eyes  brimming  with  great  tears. 

'  O  yea,  yes  !  If  they  would  only  speak  ao,  I  would  listen  1 
I  am  wrong,  I  am  rebellious,  I  am  wicked,  and  I  care  too  much 
for  the  things  that  are  vain  ;  bnt  indeed,  indeed,  I  am  never 
ungrateful ! ' 

Tricotrin,  who  wonld  at  any  moment  have  sooner  faced  a 
£aming  city  or  a  swarming  barricade,  than  se^i  the  tears  of 
anything  feminine,  above  all  of  anything  he  loved,  passed  hia 
hand  over  her  hair  with  a  oareas. 

'  To  be  sure  nob  1 '  he  aaid  cheerily.  '  So  one  suspects  you 
of  such  baseness.  As  for  your  desire  for  sovereignty,  believe 
me,  there  is  none  like  the  royalty  of  youth,  Eeioice  in  that  ki«g- 
dom  while  it  is  yours ;  it  will  pass  from  you  all  too  soon.  And 
for  "  the  things  that  are  vain,'  you  are  feminine,  as  I  say,  and 
must  love  them,  I  suppose,  according  to  your  sex.    Sut  if  you 
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tliink  a  wreath  of  beaten-out  metal  produced  from  a  jeweller's 
(rorkahop  equals  the  lilies  aod  lilacs  of  a  spring- bfossomiDg 
earth,  why,  you  are  no  artist,  m^  Waif,  but  a  creatare  of  ac- 


quired tastes  and  innate  Tulgaiitiee,  as,  judging  by  their  choice 
of  apparellingv  I  often  fear  that  all  women  are ! ' 

The  child  laughed,  but  her  tears  were  still  on  her  long 
cnrling  laBhes,  and  the  words  he  had  spoken  had  sunk  into  her 
heart. 

She  was  silent,  and  he  let  her  be  bo  while  she  lay  at  bis 
feet,  her  arms  cushioned  on  the  moss,  and  her  bead  drooped 
on  her  handa,  in  the  unconscious  grace  of  a  young  restmg 
Btng. 

'  Proud  as  a  qneen,  and  among  the  base-born.  Lovely  as  the 
dawn,  and  without  a  mother  or  a  name.  Willing  to  perish  rather 
than  yield,  and  a  woman !  It  needs  no  horoscope  to  cast  her 
fate ! '  murmured  Tricotrin  in  Eogliab  to  the  monkey,  the  lan- 
guage being  one  unintelligible  to  Viva,  though  familiar  to  him. 
'  Ah,  Mistigri,  Mistigri  1  shall  you  and  I  ever  be  reproached  ab 
the  last  F  Had  we  better  have  let  the  thread  of  life  be  broken 
at  the  onset,  than  have  saved  it  to  reel  out,  all  glistening  gold 
at  first,  aU  knotted  tangles  at  the  end  P  Porcelain ! — yes,  such 
delicate,  dainty,  bright-hued  porcclnin !  And  how  will  it  come 
out  from  the  furnace  P' 

A  certain  sadness  touched  bim  where  he  sat  under  the  broad 
beech-bougbs,  with  the  fruit  and  the  bread  for  his  noontide 
meal.  He  loved  her  well — loved  her  with  patient  and  moat 
gentle  tenderness ;  but  be  knew  neither  whence  she  came  nor 
whither  she  went,  this  young  life  that  he  had  rescued,  and  it 
was  possible  that  the  time  might  dawn  for  both,  when  each 
would  deem  it  had  been  well  if  she  had  never  awakened  from 
her  infant's  sleep  among  the  clematis. 

"Want  a  palace  while  there  is  a  forest?     Little  stupid  I  ' 
Whp.t  a  thoroughly  feminine  acimal  you  are,  preferring  the 
artificial  to  the  natural — the  lesser  thing  that  is  unobtainable, 
to  the  greater  thing  that  lies  in  your  path  ! '  he  cried,  suddenly 
rousing  himself  and  the  child  from  their  mutual  reverie. 

'A  wood  is  very  nice,'  said  Viva,  with  her  head  on  one  side, 
glancing  under  the  boughs  that  had  fiung  their  green  and  wel- 
come shadows  on  her  through  all  the  summers  since  she  had 
been  first  trusted  to  their  shelter  as  a  Waif;  but  0,  to  see 
those  palaces  of  Paris,  what  would  I  give!  ' 

"  Tour  soul,  little  simpleton,  to  learn  the  madness  of  your 
barter  too  late,'  he  thought,  as  he  answered  her  aloud  : 

•  A  wofid  flipe.    Bi^h  !  you  are  a  Gotb.  Tiva  mine,    Wb^ 
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there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  od  earth  aa  the  rich  virgin  growth 
of  wild  trees.  Look  yonder, — the  squirrels  flitting  everywhere, 
the  king&sbera  orer  that  pool,  the  huge  houghs  all  moBe-draped, 
the  glhnpsea  of  green  distance  just  caught  between  the  brancnee, 
the  exquisite  etillness  and  freshoeaa  and  loTeliness!  What 
would  gilded  rooms  and  marble  stairways  give  in  fit  exchange 
for  that  P  Wise  was  Scipio  to  leave  the  beat,  and  noise,  and 
legions,  and  tumult,  and  clangour  of  the  mistress  of  the  world 
for  the  cool  green  shade  of  his  leafy  solitudes?' 

'  Wise  ?    O  no." 

'  And  why  "  O  no,"  you  who  condemn  Scipio  P ' 

The  child  laughed.  She  had  little  historic  Knowledge — little 
knowledge,  indeed,  of  any  sort — but  she  had  caught  up  some 
stray  gleams  of  classicisms  from  Tricotrin  at  intervals. 

'  "Wliy !  Well,  because  I  would  rather  have  perished  in  my 
prime  amid  all  the  dignities  of  Soman  rule  than  have  Uved 
threescore  years  in  retirement.' 

'  Qui  respiciunt  nd  pauca  di  facili  pronnnciant,'  interpolated 
her  companion,  with  Aristotelian  terseness. 

'  I  don't  know  Latin,'  said  Viva,  with  the  pretty  disdainful 

fisture  of  a  spoiled  child.  '  But  I  should  love  to  be  great,  and 
do  not  believe  Philosophy  can  ever  be  sweet  and  great  and 
grand  like  Power ! ' 

'I  do  not  suppose  yon  do.  Philosophy  nerer  was  popniar 
withyour  sex,  who  always  go  by  externals.' 

'  They  must  be  the  surest  test  to  go  by,'  said  the  child  quickly. 
'  If  a  thing  look  very  handsome  it  is  as  good  as  being  handsome, 
ie  it  not  ? ' 

'  O.yon  young  sophist !  So  van  are  content  with  appearancesP 
A  bad  indication  tnat.  Philosophy,  Viva,  is  the  pomegranate 
of  life,  ever  cool  and  most  fragrant,  and  the  deeper  you  cut  in 
it  the  richer  only  will  the  core  grow.  Power  is  the  Dead-Sea 
apple,  golden  and  fair  to  sight  wnile  the  hand  strives  to  reach 
it,  diy  gray  ashes  between  dry  fevered  lips  when  once  it  is 
grasped  and  eaten.  Now,  yon,  my  friend,  having  tasted  neither, 
decide  without  a  moment's  hesitation  between  them ;  while  men 
who  have  steeped  all  their  lives  in  one  or  another  die  without 
having  been  able  to  settle  the  selection  !' 

'  StilJ,'  persisted  the  child  with  a  laugh  at  herself — and  she 
paused  in  her  sentence,  for  in  the  forest-track,  which  bent  round 
through  the  trees  within  eight,  came  some  six  or  eight  riders, 
who  caught  the  eager  fancy  and  the  wondering  eyes  of  the 
Waif. 

Her  rirer-side  home  stood  in  such  complete  lonelineei,  tiiab 
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save  for  the  cr&ft  that  pasiied  up  the  Loire  nothing  gladdened 
her  Bight  from  eeaaon  to  eeaaon,  eave  the  droves  of  the  cattle  or 
the  market- mules  of  the  peasantB.  Her  thoughtaof  the  beauty 
of  power  and  the  charmB  of  magniScence  were  purely  innate  ij> 
her;  ahe  had  never  seen  anything wbateoever to  Buggest  them; 
and  she  etood  now  gaziilg  at  the  party  as  they  advanced,  with 
as  entranced  a  delight  ae  though  she  beheld  some  celestial  vision 
Buch  as  she  read  of  in  the  books  at  the  convent. 

They  were  returning  from  hawking  in  the  woods  of  VillierB, 
aad  were  going  leisurely,  after  some  su^eBsful  casts  at  herons, 
with  all  the  customary  trappings  of  green  and  scarlet  and  gold, 
of  attendants  in  the  picturesque  foreBter-coatume,  of  noble 
hounds,  panting  and  liiiiinpbant — of,  in  a  word,  all  the  costly 
panoply  of  IVench  falconry  revived  in  i1»  utmost  magnificence. 
Breaking  suddedly,  like  a  Louis- Quatorze  haw  king-picture  put 
into  motion,  on  the  woodland  solitude  around  her,  they  looked 
to  Yivalifce  some  group  called  up  bv  enchantment.  She  stood 
breathless,  a  beautiful  picture  herself,  with  her  feet  ankle-deep 
in  cyclamen  and  mosses,  her  hair  flying  backward  in  the  wind 
like  two  golden  wings,  and  her  head  crowned  with  a  green 
wreath  of  oak-leaves  aud  maiden-hair  that  she  had  woven  as  she 
had  talked. 

With  one  accord  the  eyes  of  all  the  riders  turned  on  her,  iu 
amazed  admiration,  as  they  passed  by  through  the  forest-way. 
Some  called  a  gay  greeting  out  to  her,  all  gave  her  the  homage 
of  bold  ardent  eyes ;  one  alone  uncovered  Ms  head  aa  he  passed 
her  aud  bowed  low  in  deference  to  her  sex. 

He  was  the  last  rider  of  oU ;  a  tail,  slender,  stately  man,  with 
a  haughty  carriage  aud  a  fair-hued  face,  grave  almost  to  melan- 
chdy. 

Tney  were  gone  like  the  breath  of  the  wind,  lost  to  sight  in 
a  tnm  of  the  path;  but  Tiva  stood,  still  entranced,  with  a 
scarlet  glow  on  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  full  of  delight  and 
desire. 

She  turned  breathlessly  to  Tricotrin. 

'WhoiflAeJ" 

'  "Which  he,  petite  ? 

He  had  watched  the  horsemen  pass  withoat  rising  from  his 
leaning  posture  beneath  the  beech. 

'  The  one  who  bowed  to  me.' 

'Why  that  one  in  especial,  Viva  P  There  were  others  much 
younger  to  pleasure  you.' 

'  But  he  only  did  that  I  Besides,  they  all  looked  noble,  but 
he  alone  looked  great.'  , 
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'  Greilitable  to  your  discernment,  Vivft.    He  ia  great,  and  he 

ia  as  tired  as  ever  Scipio  was.' 

<  But  hia  name  P '  persisted  the  child. 

'  His  name  ?    Well,  Eustace  Estmere.' 

'  Estmere  P    And  what  is  he  P ' 

'  You  have  said — a  great  man.  Bepeat  your  exaudi  n»  for 
him.  Viva.' 

'  He  cannot  want  it.     He  looks  atrong.' 

'  The  strong  suffer.' 

'  But  so  proud  too  P ' 

'  And  the  proud  suffer  more.' 

Viva  gave  a  heavy  sigh. 

'  How  I  shall  suffer,  then ! '  she  murmured.  '  But  doea  he 
live  here  P    How  is  it  I  have  never  seen  him  F ' 

'  He  owns  Yillicrs,  but  he  is  rarely  there;  and  it  is  three 
good  leagues  away.' 

'HeoicniViliiersP' 

To  Viva  it  made  him  as  a  monarch.  Once,  once  only,  one 
fSte-doy,  grand'mere  had  taken  her  to  see  ViUiers;  one  summer* 
time  when  the  people  were  permitted  free  range  over  the  park 
and  the  gardens  and  the  terraces,  down  the  dim  never-ending 
splendid  gallerieB  and  through  the  orangeries  and  the  pslm- 
housea  and  the  wilderness  of  flowers.  The  glories  of  Tillien 
had  never  ceased  to  haunt  her  imagination,  though  it  too  rarely 
came  within  range  of  her  friend  Sarazin's  boat  for  her  to  have 
had  a  secoud  chance  of  beholding  this  Versailles  of  her  pro- 
vince. The  man  who  could  own  it  looked  to  Viva  as  the 
sovereign  of  France. 

'And  he  bowed  to  ma/'  she  repeated  softly  and  exultantly 
under  her  breath. 

'  Chut,  Viva  1 '  interrupted  Tricotrin  somewhat  impatiently. 
'Inwhat  does  the  bow  of  a  noble  differ  from  that  of  a  peasant  P 
It  is  a  chivalry  to  your  sex  in  both,  nothing  more.  Tour  Lord 
Estmere  and  I  are  appropriate  symbols  to  accompany  my  pome- 
granate metaphor.  He  is  power — I  am  philosophy.  I  lie  at 
my  ease  on  a  bed  of  mosses  that  have  not  a  thorn ;  I  find  their 
true  taste  in  plain  bread  and  purple  grapes  j  I  am  without 
bond  and  without  burden ;  I  taken  no  thought  for  the  morrow ; 
my  mind  is  my  kingdom,  and  mankind  are  my  brethren ;  where 
I  will,  there  I  go,  and  I  have  none  to  dictate  to  me.  Now  my 
lord  there ;  he  wears  the  purple  robe  with  the  steel  corslet 
heavy  beneath;  he  sleeps  on  palace-beds  and  state  care  lies 
down  with  him  ;  he  is  the  proudest  man  of  his  order,  and  his 
honour  ia  stung  to  the  quick  where  he  cannot  shield  it ;  the 
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garter  ribbon  croasea  hie  breaat,  and  bis  heart  achea  under  it 
with  a  pain  never  quiet.  He  is  a,  great  man,  erffo  he  is  never 
free ;  wherever  be  goes,  thither  coinmeiit  and  curiosity  follow 
hini,  and  no  sorrow  can  be  aitcred  that  befalls  him,  because  the 
chattering  world  must  have  it  as  prey.  1  have  the  pomegranato; 
he  has  the  Dead-Sea  apple.  And  yet,  bo  eternal  is  the  duello 
between  philoaophy  and  power,  and  so  little  will  either  of  those 
rivals  yield  to  the  other,  that  I  would  v  ager  he  would  no  more 
change  places  with  me  than  I  would  change  places  with  him.' 

And  Tricotrin,  who  ia  those  words  had  forgotten  the  child 
he  addressed,  sank  back  again  among  his  mosses  with  a  laugh 
on  hia  lips — a  laugh  infinitely  humorous,  something  tender, 
and  a  little,  ever  so  little,  sad. 

Viva  did  not  ans^ver ;  the  young  aspirant  to  power  remained 
unconvinced. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

'You  are  content  with  the  little  angel,  Tricotrin  P' asked 

Orand'mSre  Yireloia  that  evening  in  the  porch  of  the  river-side 
house  which  she  owed  to  him. 

'  As  little  of  an  angel  as  may  be,'  said  Tricotrin.  '  But  I  am 
aa  content  with  her  as  man  ever  can  be  with  a  feminine  thing; 
which  is  not  much  to  say.  I  am  well  content  with  your  care 
of  her,  if  you  mean  that,  good  friend.  The  child  thrives  aa 
nothing  but  a  Waif  whom  nobody  wants  ever  could  do.' 

'  Ah,  Tricotrin,  everybody  wants  her  who  sees  her.  She  is 
aa  beautiful  as  the  morning.' 

'  0  yea,  murmured  Tricotrin ;  '  and  the  young  tribunes  will 
about  Ad  leanest  and  she  will  get  flung  down  in  the  sands  of 
the  circus,  butchered  to  make  a  Pariaiati  holiday.' 

'  Paris?'  repeated  grand'mere,  catching  but  one  word  abe 
knew.     *  You  mean  to  take  her  to  Paris? 

'Certainly  not;  but  she  will  take  herself  some  day,  no 
doubt.' 

Grand'mfere  sighed  heavily.  Paris  was  a  word  of  terror  to 
her.  She  bad  never  been  out  of  ber  own  grape-country ;  bui  it 
was  there,  yonder  in  Paris,  that  the  marble  olock,  lifted  up  to 
adorn  a  palace,  had  fallen,  and  crushed  into  a  shapeless  masa 
the  noble  young  form  of  her  first-born  son  ;  it  was  there  also 
that  amid  the  blood  and  the  smoke  of  the  barricades  of  the 
Thirty  Bays,  the  youngest  mouth  that  had  once  lisped  ita 
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prayers  nt  her  knee  had  murmured  with  its  dying  wbiciper, 
'  Jf-en  dig  rien  a  ma  mire: 

'  PariB,  PariB  1'  muttered  the  old  woman,  whirling  her  Bpin- 
mng-wbeel,  with  the  evening  light  ahont  her  in  the  old  oaken 
doorway.  '  God  forbid  the  child  should  get  to  Paris.  What 
could  she  do  but  perish  there  F' 

Tricotrin  smoked  in  silence.  It  was  never  his  way  to  disturb 
himself  concerning  the  future.  It  was  waste  of  thought  and 
time,  he  consider&l.  Battle  your  dice  how  you  womd,  you 
conld  never  tell  what  the  throw  would  be ;  unless,  indeed,  you 
turned  gamestei',  and  weighted  the  ivory  of  circumstance 
with  the  lead  of  dishonesty,  which  waa  not  in  his  mauner  of 
dealing. 

'  Do  you  know,  Tricotrin,'  continued  grand'mere — '  do  you 
know,  I  often  wonder  what  her  late  will  be,  the  precious  culd. 
Tou  see,  I  am  eighty-three  next  month  ;  I  have  not  very  many 
more  years  before  me  ;  and  she  is  so  young,  and  you — good  aa 

i'ou  are — are  not  really  her  father.     W  bat  will  become  of  the 
ittle  one  F     I  may  die  any  day,  and  you — you  wander  bo  far, 
— 1  are  away  so  long.    What  would  become  of  the  Viva,  if  I 
1  in  your  absence  ?' 

Never  ask  what  will  become  of  anything,  grand'infere.  It 
shows  a  curiosity  highly  unphilosophic,  and  very  impertinent 
too,  in  a  good  woman  like  you,  who  thinks  Providence  looks  ' 
after  every  little  detail,  from  an  earthquake  that  kills  ten  thou- 
sand people,  to  the  nail  that  tears  the  slit  in  your  blue  gown. 
What  will  become  of  the  world  F  Nobody  knows.  If  it  disap- 
pear to-morrow,  it  will  not  be  missed  in  the  universe.  "  There 
IS  a  &iling  star;  look  at  it,  my  dear,"  some  man  in  Jupiter 
will  say  to  his  wife.    That  will  he  all  the  world's  monody.' 

*  Tou  will  ever  jest,  Tricotrin,'  said  the  old  woman  wi^  ft 
little  shudder  over  her  spinning-wheel. 

If  he  were  the  Wandering  Jew,  as  some  said,  who  knew  but 
what  he  might  have  the  mission  of  the  world's  sudden  estinc- 
tion  to  execute  ? 

'  I  do  not  care  about  the  world,*  she  resnined.  '  I  have  lived 
my  time  in  it,  and  it  is  cruel — cruel  I  But  the  little  treasure 
hM  all  her  time  before  her;  and  look  you,  mon  ami,  I  get 
anxious  as  she  ^ws  older.  While  she  was  a  child,  it  was  all 
right  enough.  Let  a  child  have  the  sun  and  the  air,  and  sweet 
milk  and  plenty  of  love,  and  a  child  is  happy — happy  on  a  bare 
floor  and  in  a  wooden  cradle.  But  a  young  girl  is  different ; 
and  aometimesi  wonder  what  will  become  of  her.  She  is  proud, 
she  has  the  ways  of  a  princess,  she  ia  not  a  creature  you  can  set 
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to  scrub,  and  bake,  and  sew.  Atcon^  the  flowers,  on  tbe  vater, 
Binging  where  she  aite  ia  the  trees,  dancing  when  she  hears  boats 
go  by  with  music — that  is  Viva's  life.  But  it  will  not  be  a  good 
life  for  womanhood,  when  there  is  no  name  and  no  mother.' 

There  was  a  pathos  in  the  feeble  aged  voice,  as  the  speakeb 
shook  her  head  over  her  wheel,  with  the  sun  so  bright  on  her 
brown  &ce  and  her  white  cap,  imd  tbe  brilliant  child  for  whom 
she  feared  fluttering  like  an  oriole  in  the  distance  among  the 
scarlet  beans  and  the  low  apple-trees. 

True  feelmg  never  spoke  in  vain  to  Tricotrin.  He  bent 
gently  and  reverently  to  the  bent  old  figure,  while  his  eyes 
glanced  to  the  gay  form  of  his  Waif. 

'  Nay,  grand'mere,  do  not  disquiet  yourself,'  he  said  earnestly. 
'  The  child  is  brave,  proud,  truthful.  These  are  three  grand 
safeguards  against  evil.  She  has  much  vanity,  many  caprices, 
too  fond  a  craze  for  things  out  of  her  reach ;  but  her  heart  is 
of  gold;  these  foihles  are  hut  the  foibles  of  sex.  For  her  future, 
we  mast  leave  it.  How  can  we  say  whither  she  goes  P — we,  who 
do  not  even  know  whence  she  came.  But  I  have  good  faith  in 
the  Waif;  faith  that  she  will  not  decline  into  evil,  even  if  evil 
tempt  her,  which  it  shall  never  do  while  I  live,  For  the  rest,  if 
Might  ail  you,  tell  the  good  women  at  the  convent  to  look  to  her. 
You  know  that  I  love  no  churches ;  and  I  was  ill  pleased  that 
yon  steeped  the  child  in  the  acid  and  the  poison  of  Creed. 
While  women  are  nurtured  on  superstition  the  men  bom  of 
them  will  never  reach  their  full  stature.  But  I  let  yon  have 
your  own  way  in  that  matter  because  thus  yon  get  shelter  for 
her,  and  thus  you  set  at  ease  your  own  conscience.  Let  the 
nuns  know  if  you  dread  anything  for  your  health  j  and  lor  the 
years  to  come  we  must  trust  Yiv&  herself.  If  she  choose  Luxury, 
having  known  Love,  she  will  not  be  worth  a  regret.' 

A  certain  darkness  passed  over  his  faee  as  he  spoke.  There 
was  that  which  jaijed  on  him  in  the  child's  iDborn  and  ineradic- 
able desires  for  a  different  life  than  that  to  which  he  bad  saved 
her. 

'That  is  true,  Tricotrin,'  muttered  grand'mfere.  '  StUl,  it  is 
the  stars  that  fall,  you  know,  so  fast,  so  fast  through  August 
nights.  And  it  is  just  the  proud  ones  who  have  not  gold  at 
the  back  of  pride — it  is  just  the  beautiful  ones  who  have  but 
cottt^-rools  over  their  beauty — that  Paris  devours — devours. 
Ah,  is  she  not  filled — that  cruel  terrible  Paris — with  the  flowers 
of  the  country,  that  give  their  sweetness  to  her  to  be  trampled 
dead  on  the  stones  of  her  streets  f' 

There  ws«  a  tragio  force  in  the  eloquence  of  the  aged  withwed 
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lipa.  G-rand'mere  waa  a  simple,  credulous,  innocent  old  voman, 
who  had  led  her  long  life  ever  under  the  sh&dowi  of  the  vinea 
of  her  birthplace,  but  she  had  suffered ;  specially  had  she  never 
forgotten  her  youngest  bom,  whom  that  beautiful,  fearful,  re- 
sistless Paris  had  drawn  in,  in  his  boyhood,  and  his  ardour,  and 
his  fearless  faith,  aDd  who  had  been  murdered  among  the  chil- 
dren of  IVanee,  when  the  streets  ran  blood  in  the  days  of  July. 

*  True ! '  said  Tricotrin  gently.  '  Paris  is  beautiful,  and  sue 
is  terrible,  very  terrible.  For  in  her  the  highest  and  lowest 
forms  of  humanity  meet ;  in  her  the  perfection  of  Pleasure 
stands  side  by  side  with  the  culmination  of  Vice.  8he  is 
beautiful,  she  is  terrible ;  for  she  is  the  epitome  of  hnman  life. 
Tou  are  right,  graad'm^re;  none  can  say  what  Sower  she  may 
not  draw  in,  to  bloom  in  unnatural  brilliance  a  moment,  and 
.perish  of  the  air  that  forced  it,  a  trodden  thing  beneath  men'a 
feet!" 

'  Tea ;  and  therefore  the  child — ' 

*  Allont  done !  The  child  is  a  child ;  leave  her  to  the  future. 
Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Why  take  thought 
for  her  womanhood?  Thinking  will  not  avert  it.  "If  the 
cucumber  be  bitter,  throw  it  away,"  says  Antoainus,  Do  the 
same  with  a  thought.' 

'  But  it  is  not  possible  always.' 

'Paf!  I  think  it  is.  There  is  no  cucumber  so  hitter  that 
honey  will  not  put  the  taste  of  it  out ;  and  no  cucumber  so 
heavy  that  one  cannot  throw  it  over  some  wall.  Tou  have 
reared  her  well,  grand'mSre,  barring  that  little  touch  of  church 
superstition,  which,  woman-like,  yon  could  not  help  giving. 
Tou  have  taueht  her  to  scorn  a  lie ;  you  could  not  arm  her 
vrith  a  better  shield.  Do  not  disquiet  yourself;  vau  have  done 
Tour  daty,  whatever  the  issue.  There  is  no  nobler  crown  to  a 
life.' 

G-rand'm&re's  brown  cheek  grew  warmer  with  pleasure ; 
though  she  was  a  brave  old  woman,  and  cared  little  for  any 
one,  80  long  as  she  '  did  her  duty '  in  her  homely,  truthful 
fashion,  she  yet  always  held  Tricotrin  in  a  certain  awe,  as  of 
one  endowed  with  occult  and  omniscient  powers,  and  it  was 
vrith  infinite  relief  that  she  always  learned  that  he  commended 
her. 

"With  thcBQ  words  he  left  her  and  joined  his  Waif,  who  had 
just  captured  a  sparkling  aznre  butterfly  in  her  hand. 

'  Tou  are  not  going  to  kill  it.  Viva  P ' 

'O  no,  only  to  look  at  it.' 

*  Good  I    The  Mussulmana  treasure  every  little  torn  scrap 
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of  paper,  because  on  it  there  m&j  be  some  line  of  the  Eoran. 
So  should  we  oheriah  every  little  ephemeral  atom  of  life,  be- 
cause on  it,  bowBTer  amall,  is  the  impreBs  of  Qod.  Jean  Paul 
has  had  that  thought  before  me.  Let  the  creature  go;  you 
wound  its  delicate  wings,  and  you  see  it  tar  better  winging  its 
way  through  the  sunset  glow.  There ! ' 
.  The  child  lifted  her  head,  and  watched  it  as  it  flew  high 
through  the  golden  warmth  of  the  young  summer  evening. 

'  How  I  should  love  to  roam  like  that ! '  she  cried. 

He  smiled  a  little  sadly. 

'  Impatient  bird,  to  long  to  quit  the  nest.  Ah,  it  is  always 
so  with  the  fledglings  I  Tho  old  tree  is  so  dull,  thehome  wood 
so  wearisome,  and  it  looks  all  summer  yonder.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  plains  of  snow,  the  douds  of  thunder,  the  driT> 
iug  winds,  the  storms  of  winter.' 

'  But  you  roam ! ' 

'Certainly  I  do.     But  I  am  not  a  wom^.' 

'  A  woman !  Because  one  will  be  a  woman  must  ^ne  neref 
see  the  world  P ' 

The  words  were  petulant  and  longiug.  Yiva  was  happy, 
but  she  was  not  bo  happy  but  what  she  was  also  a  little  lU- 
^intent.  She  looked  over  at  that  sun-steeped  distance,  to 
vtiicfa  the  butterfly  was  taking  its  flight,  with  ell  the  restless- 
ness of  curious  desire.  What  could  that 'world'  bo  which  lay 
beyond  ?  It  was  inborn  in  the  child — that  longing  for  forbid- 
den knowledge,  that  aspiration  after  wider  spberee. 

'  Was  your  mother  an  empraBs  or  a  gipsy  F  Ccrtes,  she  must 
have  been  one  or  the  other,  murmured  Tricotrin.  'Nothing 
else  could  have  given  you  birth.  So  you  want  to  roam,  Viva  P 
And  you  do  nothing  ^1  day  long  but  live  very  much  like  that 
butterfly  P  What  ever  shall  we  do  with  you,  little  one,  in  a 
year  or  two's  time  ? ' 

'  Take  me  with  yon  1  Let  me  roam  too,'  laughed  the  child, 
with  her  arms  flung  about  him  in  gay  pleading  caress. 

Tricotrin  laughed  also;  then  a  momentary  warmth  rose  over 
his  face ;  for  the  flrat  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  Waif, 
though  a  child  now,  would,  in  a  year  or  two  more,  he  no  longer 
a  child  ;  and  that,  although  he  fllled  the  place  of  her  father  to 
her,  he  had  no  kinsliip  with  this  bright  stray  thing,  whom,  aa 
it  seemed  to  him,  he  had  but  the  other  day  found  left  to  die 
among  the  clematis. 

'  That  is  too  much  to  ask,'  he  answered  merrily,  choosing 
bis  own  thought  not  to  touch  her  too,  '  I  carry  one  thing  fe- 
miiiine  indeed,  but  then  she  is  portable  and  exceedingly  small; 
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whicli  you,  my  Waif,  who  will  be  tallest  among  tall  womm, 
iie?er  can  be.  Besides,  the  esseDce  of  wandering  is  to  wander 
alone.  0, 1  daresay  you  will  find  some  way  of  yourself  to 
spread  your  wiugs  when  the  time  cornea ;  but  wait  till  they  are 
full  grown.  Viva,  if  you  take  my  advice.  To  flutter  a  litUe. 
way  and  then  fall  will  not  suit  you.' 

'  No,  indeed.  When  I  soar  at  all  I  will  keep  above  eartli 
like  a.  hawk.' 

She  tossed  her  fair  head  back  as  she  spoke  with  haughty 
careleas  security  ;  she  might  have  been  the  daoghtei  of  some 
free  victorious  desert  king. 

Tricotrin  looked  at  her  with  earnest  scrutiny. 

'  And  forget  the  lark's  nest  among  the  field-graases  that  fint 
sheltered  you,'  he  said  to  himself.  '  I  daresayl  That  will  be 
very  like  youth — and  very  like  womanhood. 

But  he  did  not  utter  the  thought  loud  enough  for  her  to 
hear,  as  be  gave  a  farewell  caress  with  his  hand  to  her  sunny 
brow. 

'Well,  adieu,  for  to-day.' 

'  Must  you  go  ?  Must  you  P '  pleaded  the  child  with  loving 
entreaty. 

'  I  must.  I  have  promised  Tvon  Maacarros  to  play  at  his 
betrothal  feast  to-morrow,  and  his  place  is  a  dozen  leagues  from 
this. 

'  But  when  will  you  come  again  ? ' 

'  When  P  How  can  I  say  ?  I  will  not  be  long  without 
coming, — unlec^,  indeed,  I  go  ofl'to  the  Moon  or  the  Shades, — 
for  jou  are  fair  to  see,  Viva ;  and  since  we  are  both  Waifs  and 
StrayK,  it  is  meet  that  we  cling  together.' 

'  But  then,  if  you  love  me,  you  will  please  me  and  not  go  F ' 

'  Ah,  ha  1  You  have  so  much  of  womanhood  in  you  already 
that  you  count  the  strength  of  love  by  the  obedience  it  gives  to 
your  caprices,  and  exact  its  confession  only  also  to  exact  it« 
submission?  How  true  to  your  sex  you  are.  Viva!  Nay,  I 
love  you,  though  I  doubt  if  it  be  wise  to  love  anything  save 
Mankind  and  Doghood.  And  all  I  hope.  Waif  of  mine,  is  that 
you  will  never  reproach  me  with  having  helped  you  to  get  out 
of  your  bed  of  clematis.  Eojoy,  mignonne,  the  utmost  you 
can;  the  happier  you  are  the  leas  conscience-stricken  shall 
Mistigri  and  I  feel  at  our  connivance  with  jour  escape  into 
existence. 

Viva  laughed— she  always  fancied  herself  that  the  Itttln 
black  Mistigri  was  a  familiar  of  her  own  fairy  mother's — an(i 
nhe  threw  her  amis  fondly  about  him  once  more. 
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'  I  mh  always  so  liappy  when  you  are  here,  and  so  good  too  t 
O,  if  you  never  went  away  I  should  never  have  thoso  wicked, 
envious,  wayward  thoughts ;  ^ou  are  like  my  guardian  angel '  * 

For  she  did  la  truth  love  him  warmly  ;  he  stood  to  her  i 
the  stead  of  father,  mother,  brother,  of  home,  and  of  kindred, 
and  of  the  world ;  and  though  the  child  was  vain,  and  like  most 
children  selfish,  she  had  great  affection  in  her,  and  spent  it  all 
on  him. 

Tricotrin's  eyes  smiled  with  exceeding  tenderness  on  her, 
while  over  the  feariesB  brightness  of  his  face  a  flash  of  pleasure 

Eassed.  So  little  had  he  of  egotism  or  enaction,  so  httlo  did 
e  make  count  of  his  best  actions,  so  quickly  was  he  moved  by 
any  gleam  of  gratitude  to  him,  that  he  felt  himself  the  debtor 
of  the  child  who  owed  him  all,  because  she  paid  him  in  the  rare 
coinage  of  a  pure  attachment. 

'  I  thank  you,  Tiva  mine,'  he  said  softly.  •  Make  me  indeed 
your  gardian  angel,  by  lettiug  my  memory  exorcise  all  evil 
things  from  your  young  soul.     I  ask  no  higher  reward.' 

He  touched  her  bright  upturned  forehead  lightly  with  his 
lips,  in  his  accustomed  caress  of  greeting  and  adieu,  and  lelt 
her  to  unloose  bis  boat  from  its  moorings,  and  push  it  off  into 
the  stream,  whose  waters  were  fiushing  to  violet  and  russet  and 
golden  hues  beneath  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun. 

There  was  a  trail  of  light  across  the  river  like  sheeted  gold, 
into  which  the  small  boat  glided ;  bis  form  was  full  in  its  lustre, 
as  standing  up  and  wafting  it  forward  with  one  oar  he  unco- 
vered his  head  to  her  and  laughed  a  last  farewell. 

That  brilliance  was  shed  still  about  the  figure  of  the  child 
'waiting  upon  the  bank,  among  the  scarlet  flowers,  while  the 
boat  passed  onward  into  the  shadows  of  the  coming  night, 
where  the  sun-rays  did  not  follow. 


CHAPTER  Til. 

'  Nothing  she  does  or  seems 
Bnt  emacke  of  somBthing  greater  than  herself 
Too  Qoblo  for  this  place — ' 

He  mused, as  his  thoughts  remained  with  her, while  the  strokes 
of  his  oars  swept  him  away.  He  had  never  sought  wealth ;  he 
was  a  republican  to  the  core ;  he  ioved  best  the  simplest  forms 
of  life ;  he  deemed  happiest  those  whose  wants  were  fewest ; 
and  lo  !  in  this  foundling  whem  he  had  protected  was  a  nature 
in  the  strongeet  oppoaitioa  to  all  his  views,  requiring  by  eheei 
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inborn  instinct  all  that  cifcatnBttmcee  rendered  it  totally  im- 
poesible  he  could  ever  give  ber. 

Througli  the  years  of  her  brief  existence  he  had  taken  no 
heed  of  the  child,  beyond  the  proviaion  of  her  actual  needs  and 
the  kindly  careless  gentieneea  he  vonld  have  shown  to  a  dog  or 
a  cat ;  he  had  neyer  regarded  her  in  the  light  of  a  posaible  bur- 
den, a  possible  difficulty  to  himself  in  the  tice  that  was  to 
come.  The  jf^oua  and  negligent  temper  of  Tricotrin  was  not 
one  that  regarded  the  future;  to  rescue  the  child  had  been  an 
impulse  with  him ;  that  she  would  ever  require  more  than  the 
few  easily  granted  wants  of  childhood,  that  the  time  would 
ever  come  when  she  would  grow  impatient  of  the  life  she  led, 
had  never  occurred  to  him  until  now  that  her  own  words  and 
those  of  the  old  woman  had  suggested  the  doubt.-  He  was 
used  himself,  by  choice,  to  live  much  among  the  people  ;  his 
time,  by  preference,  was  much  paased  amoug  the  peasantries 
of  divers  nations.  He  was  habituated  to  seeing  young  ^la 
who  were  content  enough  if  they  got  a  new  ribbon  for  their 
hair,  or  rode  queen  of  a  harvest  ou  a  bullock-draTrn  wagon ; 
that  the  "Waif  would  prove  a  young  rebel,  with  the  pride  of  a 
princess  and  fastidious  tastes  curiously  inherent  iu  her.  was 
an  additional  perplexity  to  the  whole  dilemma  of  her  mainte- 
nance. 

The  flower  was  fair,  and  was  yet  only  in  its  bud ;  its  here- 
after had  never  risen  before  him  as  a  matter  of  meditation  and 
of  possible  future  embarrassment.  And  even  now  he  threw 
the  fear  from  him :  it  was  free  to  float  on  the  air  in  its  own 
happy  &shion,  sun-kissed  and  wind-tossed ;  it  bloomed  after 
Nature's  own  will  with  it,  and  all  its  fragrance  was  natural, 
like  the  sweetness  of  roses — it  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
betide  any  opening  blossoms  to  be  left  so  wholly  to  N'ature. 
With  Nature,  therefore,  he  left  too  her  future. 

And  he  sent  his  boat  up  the  stream  with  a  swift  strong  im- 
pulsion, shaking  the  care  from  his  thoughts  as  he  shook  the 
water-drops  from  bis  oars.  He  was  something  late  for  the 
feast  of  Yvon  Mascorros,  and  Tricotrin  never  broke  promises 
even  in  so  small  a  matter  as  a  vine- dresser's  marriage-feast. 

Care  never  waited  with  him ;  it  will  scarcely  ever  tarry  where 
it  i&  not  entertained  with  welcome  ;  and  the  rich  sunlit  nature 
of  the  man  bad  no  kinship  with  it  as  a  guest.  There  had  been 
times,  inevitable  in  every  life,  when  he  had  suffered  with  the 
intense  passion  of  all  vivid  characters ;  but  they  had  been  few 
and  far  between,  and  the  gracious  gladness  of  bis  inherent 
temp»  had  always  resumed  supremacy.    Not  &a  him  th« 
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fereriBlk  nnreBt  of  ambition,  the  carHng  tbirst  of  the  seekers 
of  wealth,  the  vacillating  hopea  and  fears  of  those  whose  breath 
is  the  breath  of  the  world's  applause.  He  was  not  pursued  by 
the  haonting  terrors  of  the  hangerB-on  of  public  favour ;  he 
waa  not  preyed  by  the  aphill  race  of  men,  who  pant  their 
hearts  out  in  the  struggle  for  gold  ;  he  was  not  drivea  to  find 
no  BweetnesB  in  sleep,  no  beauty  in  summer  boura,  no  charm 
in  women's  smile,  because  greed  hunted  him  on  and  on, 
through  dark  and  devious  ways,  seeking  the  rivers  of  gold. 
He  sought  neither  riches  nor  renown ;  ho  greeted  each  dawn 
without  regret  for  its  yesterday ;  he  saw  the  sua  set  and  the 
night  descend  with  happy -Jean-Faul  humour,  saying  iu  those 
words  of  wisdom,  '  I  am  content,  since  I  have  lived  to-day  I ' 

And  he  loved  the  people,  and  was  loved  by  tiiem;  making 
his  home  wheresoever  men  enjoyed  aud  suffered. 

Many  wondered  whence  he  came  ;  many  wove  a  thousand 
marvellous  histories  to  account  for  the  anomalies  which  even 
the  least  intelligent  could  mark  in  him:  none  knew  anything 
for  truth  concerning  his  origin,  his  nation,  or  his  history.  Old 
people  in  this  vine-country  remembered  him  a  bright  hoy  of 
twenty  years,  with  the  bronze  of  southern  suns  on  his  fair 
skin,  and  the  £re  of  a  passionate  youth  in  his  blue  eyes ;  who 
had  come  no  one  knew  whence,  who  laughed,  and  loved,  and 
played,  and  worked  ainong  them  ;  and  left  them  often  for  long 
absences,  and  returned  to  them  always  the  same,  however 
many  years  had  passed,  however  slight  the. stay  he  made.  He 
was  '  Tricotrin  ;  all  was'  said  in  that.  He  came  and  went 
whenever  it  pleasured  him,  never  questioned,  ever  welcomed, 
like  the  swallows  of  the  spring. 

He  was  not  wholly  of  them— that  even  the  peasantry  felt  j 
but  he  was  with  them  heart  and  soul,  and  they  loved  him  better 
for  that  nameless  difference,  that  intangible  uolikeness,  which 
made  them,  while  he  toiled  among  tbem  and  feasted  among 
them,  yet  perceive  a  royalty  in  him  that  he  never  lost ;  even 
as  the  shepherd-kings  of  the  old  east  were  none  less  kingly  to 
their  people  because  they  lived  on  pulse  and  water,  because 
they  sheared  the  fleerio  and  folded  the  herds,  and  dwelt  under 
the  tents  of  their  wandering  people. 

The  people  loved  him  in  all  lands ;  especislly  tliiiy  loved  him 
in  this  besutiful  France,  which  he  had  made  his  mistress  in 
preference  over  all  the  fair  sisters  of  Europe.  The  people 
caressed  him,  obeyed  hira,  adored  hjm,  with  a  loyalty  that 
would  have  rendered  him  an  irresistible  power  iu  times  of 
revolution  i  and  as  he  rowed  down  the  river  be  knew  well  thftt 
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there  was  not  a  cotta^  on  its  banks,  uot  a  Tater-miU  on  its 
shores,  not  a  cabaret  m  its  Tillages,  under  whose  roof  he  would 
not  bare  been  welcome  as  is  the  summer  sua  in  mowing  time, 
when  its  early  smile  gives  promise  of  the  after-math. 

But  he  did  not  care  to  go  ashore  in  that  hot  and  lustroas 
summer  night.  Three  miles  down  the  river  ho  overtook  the 
hay  barge,  slowly  floating  in  the  moonlight  with  its  load  of 
fresh-cut  grasses  odorous  as  violets.  It  drifted  through  the 
broad-sheeted  silver  radiance  lazily,  charmingly,  with  its  great 
sail  black  against  the  sky,  and  the  fragrant  dews  on  its  huge 
soft  mounds  of  fodder,  that  were  tossed  loosely  together  with 
the  wild  clover  and  the  white  marguerites,  scarcely  dead,  that 
had  been  mown  with  them.  He  hailed  it,  knowiug  its  owner 
well,  and  the  men  recognized  him  with  a  shout  of  delight. 
The  barge  was  stopped,  in  a  second  more  he  had  leapt  np 
among  them,  receiTcd  with  vociferous  delight ;  they  were  to 
sail  an  night  down  the  stream,  and  they  took  his  little  boat  in 
tow  with  eager  pleasure. 

The  skipper  was  a  lithe,  handsome,  block-hrowed  Marseillais, 
with  his  broad  chest  bare,  and  a  red  sash  knotted  round  his 
loins,  and  great  gold  earrings  in  his  ears,  who  had  taken  the 
peaceful  Loire  traffic  for  love  of  a  Loiret  woman. 

The  skipper  had  earned  a  perilous  repute  for  lawless  piratical 
Toysgea  in  the  southern  waters,  and  was  said  to  be  as  not  and 
as  swift  and  as  fierce  as  his  ovra  tnmontana  1  hence  the  people 
of  the  woman  he  loved  denied  her  to  him  with  bitter  words  and 
loud  revilings.  Mai^ot  clung  to  her  fieiy  southern  lover  and 
refused  to  be  comforted;  there  was  misery  for  the  child,  and 
feud  between  her  suitor  and  her  brethren.  At  last,  in  one 
evil  day,  the  lattor  heaped  insult  on  insult  till  the  Marseillais' 
blood  of  flame  leaped  np  like  a.qword  from  its-scabbard;  hia 
knife  flashed  in  the  sun,  and  woijld  have  darted  down,  flrst  to 
be  sheathed  in  her  brother's  breast  and  then  ia  his  own,  had 
not  an  outstretched  hand  turned  the  blow,  at  price  of  a  wound 
in  its  own  palm,  and  Tricotrin's  voice  called  out, '  Has  Franoa 
no  foes,  that  her  sons  fight  together  F ' 

The  offenders  were  passionately  contrite;  they  wept  like 
children  te  see  his  blooo,  they  implored  his  pardon,  they  cursed 
themselves.  .  He.  laughed  and  di-ew  little  Margot  to  hi^^  with 
bis  nuwounded  arm. 

'Little  one]  Are  you  still  not  afraid  of  that  sea-lion  P  Not 
Ton  think  he  is  so  sure  not  to  wound  you  t  Well,  then,  if 
they  are  sorry  for  my  hurt,  your  brethren  must  give  jou  to 
me  to  give  to  him.  You  are  the  only  lion-tamer  for  this  wild 
beast  of  ours  ! '  ,  -  i 
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And  tbej  gave  her;  io  lie  made  peace  among  tliem,  snd 
von  for  erermore  tiie  fierce,  ardent,  grateful  soul  of  the 
Maneillaie. 

Margat's  lion  never  harmed  her;  as  her  lion  to  Una  was 
Budea  Caros  to  the  prettj,  brown,  soft,  tender  child  of  thd 
Loire.  He  gare  up  the  wild  nigbt-roaming  on  the  shores  of 
the  Siviera,  for  peaceful  river-trading  between  the  banks  of 
her  native  stream  ;  and  now,  in  the  little  cabin  of  the  hay- 
barge,  where  the  solitary  oii-Iamp  hung  above  her  lovely  bent 
head,  Margot  sat,  'With  a  dreaming  happy  smile  in  her  drooped 
dark  eyes  and  on  her  thoughtful  mouth,  as  she  gazed  at  a 
picture  of  Christ  hung  under  the  lamp,  and  looked  from  that 
downward  on  the  chUd  that  lay  asleep  at  her  breast. 

'  Did  Mary  know  He  would  be  God  and  yet  die  on  the 
CToia  P  Ah,  how  she  must  have  longed  that  He  had  been  but 
a  mortal  child  who  conid  grow  to  manhood,  and  live  on  obscare 
bat  unharmed ! '  thought  little  Margot,  pressing  closer  the 
flushed  cheek  of  her  first-bom — the  thought  was  wholly  a 
woman's  I 

Better  an  ignoble  safety,  an  inglorioas  impunity,  for  the 
j]an  that  they  mould,  than  the  divinity  of  martyrdom,  than 
the  crucifixion  of  genius  !  Better  that  the  soul,  which  is  not 
of -them,  should  die  out  in  apathy,  than  that  the  body  they 
conceive  and  ■nourish  should  perish  I 

So  they  say — Margot  and  her  million  of  siBters  upon  earth ; 
and,  of  the  sons  they  hear,  none  go  up  to  Calvary,  but  thou- 
sands cumber  the  world  as  swine.  Tet  these  women  are  good ; 
their  kisses  are  tender,  their  bands  are  pure :  it  is  but  their 
souls  that  are  dead :  it  is  but  the  souls  of  their  children  they 
kill. 

Whether  Margot's  son  were  destined  to  become  poet  or 
swineherd,  leader  or  servitor  among  men,  he  slept  happily  in 
her  arms  now ;  and  she  dreamt  happily  over  him,  while  the 
barge  floated  in  moonlight  down  the  stream,  and  Tricotrin, 
nonchalantly  cast  upon  the  great  sweet  piles  of  hay,  talked 
with  the  Marseillais,  watched  the  shadowy  landscapes  drifting 
by,  or  touched  now  and  then  the  Straduarius,  to  fitful  cadences 
full  of  river-song. 

The  night  was  veiy  warm  and  profoundly  still ;  one  of  the 
Bplendid  nights  of  France,  with  stars  innumerable  burning 
through  a  doudless  atmosphere.  The  alow  calm  passage  i^ 
the  barge,  with  the  fresh  odour  of  its  freight  rising  on  the  air, 
with  the  woods  and  vineyards  and  villages  of  the  river-banks 
softened  to  an  inconceivable  beauty  by  the  light,  with  the 
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mnrmur  of  tfae  water  as  it  parted  and  met  again,  and  with  the 
occasional  chime  of  belfrj-bella  from  the  land  ringing  some 
mellow  monotone  aa  ihej  told  the  flight  of  an  hour,  was  the 
fittest  method  for  the  pasaage  of  a  summer  night,  and  held  a 
thousand  poems  and  pictures  in  its  indolent  and  starlit  Toyage 
— such  pictures,  such  poems,  as  he  best  loved  to  fill  hie  sight, 
and  his  heart,  and  his  memory  with ;  such  as  seen,  and  felt, 
and  treasured,  with  the  true  inetinct  of  pure  love,  had  made 
his  life  itself  tbe  poem  and  the  picture  that  it  was. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  Caros,  prouder  of  the  passenger  his 
barge  bore  than  he  would  have  been  of  a  king  for  his  freight, 
went  below  to  his  Margot ;  Tricotrin  remained  stretched  on 
tbe  bay  with  ail  tbe  fragrant  dead  flowers  and  saintfoin  beneath 
him  in  a  couch  that  was  easier  than  the  down  of  monarchs' 
beds.  He  fell  asleep,  sleep  coming  aa  lightly  and  as  swiftly  to 
bim  as  it  comes  to  a  tired  healthy  child ;  a  night-bird's  wing 
sometimes  softly  touching  bis  forehead,  a  cadence  from  a 
monastery  chime  sometimes  mingling  with  his  dreams.  "When 
he  awoke  it  was  night  still ;  there  was  a  break  of  dawn  east- 
wards, but  the  stars  were  still  out,  the  barge  was  still  winding 
its  tranquil  way  down  tbe  water. 

Leaning  his  arms  down  in  the  yielding  grasses,  he  lay 
looking  awhile  lazily  at  tlie  mark  where  t)io  keel  cut  the  stream, 
at  the  dews  that  had  fallen  on  the  grasses,  at  tbe  heavy  black 
sails  swinging  idly  to  and  fro.  His  indolence  did  not  endure 
long;  a  face  neiu'  him  caught  his  eyes  and  his  pity  ;  and  with 
Tricotrin  human  sympathies  were  very  keen  and  swift,  human 
woe  and  joy  the  sure  chords  to  arouse  and  to  move  him.  The 
face  he  saw  now  was  one  of  infinite  pain ;  it  was  the  face  of  a 
man,  who,  like  himself,  had  chosen  that  odorous  mountain  of 
grasses  and  herbs  for  a  couch,  and  who  was  lying  there  looking, 
with  wide-opened  eyes,  down  into  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
water  against  the  side  of  the  barge. 

Me  was  a  man  beyond  middle  age,  with  a  rugged,  homely, 
weather-worn  countenance,  and  large,  black,  pathetic  eyes  that, 
out  of  the  roughness  of  tbe  other  features,  gused,  with  a  piteous 
sightless,  yearning  look,  into  vacancy — a  look  as  of  one  startled 
and  astray  in  some  great  agony.  He  wore  tbe  usual  blouse 
of  the  working-da^,  and  his  hair  was  unkempt,  his  linen  soiled, 
his  hand  black  with  the  pitch  with  which  he  bad  that  day 
caulked  the  sides  of  tbe  barge ;  but  there  was  that  in  tbe  mute 
intense  wondering  anguish  of  the  eyes  that  gave  at  once 
grandeur  and  exceeding  pathos  to  his  aspect.  It  was  tbe  look 
of  a  noble  animal  who  has  been  struck  a  cruel  blow,  and 
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who  will  Ho  hart  the  band  tliat  struck  it,  eren  in  jast  ven- 
geance. 

Tricotria  epoke  to  him  gently,  on  some  trifle  of  the  night. 
The  mau  started,  answered  wearily,  then  lapsed  into  hie  former 
attitude.  Ko  questions  fared  better ;  be  replied  to  them  with 
a  certain  oppressive  effort,  but  only  an  instant  afterwards  to 
fall  afresh  into  the  same  apathy  and  absorption.  He  was  but 
a  common  sailor  or  fisherman,  with  nothing  above  the  common 
in  him,  yet  the  patient  terrible  despair  upon  his  face— a 
despair  as  of  one  inceesantdy  seeking  wliat  was  lost — lent  him 
dignity,  gave  bim  greatness. 

Tricotrin  let  him  be ;.  be  knew  how  cruel  ia  the  kindness 
which  forces  itself  in  upon  the  silence  and  the  solitude  of 
calamity  ;  and  he  saw  too  that  bore  the  mind  was  not  wholly 
present — that  in  somo  sense  reason  bad  been  dulled  by 
suffering,  though  sufficient  perception  remained  for  the 
mechanical  words  and  actions  of  daily  existence.  He  said  no 
more  ;  but  in  the  still  dark  dawn,  the  music  of  his  violin  softly 
supplied  the  place  of  speech.  There  were  many  times  when, 
through  its  manifold  voices  speaking  in  a  universal  tongue,  be 
uttered  to  himself  and  others  what  the  words  of  his  mouth 
could  not  have  phrased.  Through  it  all  the  geoiua  in  him 
spoke;  and  in  it  all  the  heart  of  the  player  went  out  to  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  music,  uanotied  at  first,  failing  at  first  to  penetrate  the 
profound  self-absorption  of  the  seaman,  reached  bis  ear  gradu- 
ally, as  wave  on  wave  of  gracious  ^ouod  broke  on  the  air,  like 
the  tide  on  a  sbore,  with  a  ryhthmioal  recurrent  music.  He 
did  not  note  it  as  what  it  was  ;  he  did  not  make  visible  sign 
that  he  even  heard  it ;  but  graduntly  consciousness  of  it  stole 
upon  bim. 

The  music  filled  the  quiet  of  the  hour  that  was  only  stirred 
besides  by  the  lapping  of  the  water  as  the  vessel  glided  down 
— music  low,  and  sad,  and  sweet;  music  like  a  psalm  of  con- 
solation, with  all  the  blind  hungered  yearning  ot  a  soul  adrift 
upon  a  bitter  world  told  and  answered  in  it.  It  pierced  the 
lethargy  that  enshrouded  a  darkened  desolate  mind ;  where 
tbe  sailor  leaned,  with  his  chin  resting  on  bis  hand^  and  his 
eyes  gazing  down  into  the  river,  a  certain  change  came  over 
him,  like  the  first  quiver  of  returning  life  into  one  half  dead 
through  stupor ;  great  tears  started  into  bis  eyes,  softening 
their  vacancy ;  he  moved  with  restless  pain,  then  started  from 
bis  bed  of  hay  with  a  gesture  of  intolerable  sufferiug, 

'  Hiuh — hush !    It  reminds  me  of  ber  voice ! ' 
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The  mntic  ceased  even  u  he  apokc.     Tricotrin  touched 

*6f  her?    Of  whomP 

The  sailor's  eyea  turned  on  him  with  the  tears  floating  in 
their  weary  depths. 

'I  cannot  bear  it  1  It  is  like  her — ^like  her  TotceaH  she  Bang 
her  batlids ! '  he  muttered,  regardlees  of  the  quoation,  loat  only 
in  the  one  memory  that  filled  the  darkened  chambers  of  hu 
mind  to  the  eiclusioa  of  all  outward  eight.  '  I  have  lost  her, 
you  know  ;  she  went  Irom  me  so  long  ago.  One  morning  she 
laughed  in  my  eyes,  and  kiaeed  my  mouttt,  and  threw  her  white 
anns  around  my  neck  in  play,  with  the  sun  all  so  bright  on  her 
face;  and  at  night — at  night,  you  remember?— there  were 
only  ashes  on  the  hearth,  silence  in  the  chamber,  darknesa 
everywhere.  Darkness  that  no  light  ever  breaks — no  light 
ever  will  break — till  I  find  her ! ' 

He  waa  ignorant  that  he  spoke  to  one  who  had  never  ere 
then  looked  upon  his  face ;  he  had  no  remembrance  that  the 
words  he  uttered  had  no  meaning  to  the  ear  that  heard  them ; 
to  him  his  grief  filled  the  world,  his  loss  laid  the  earth 
desolate. 

Tricotrin  rested  his  band  gently  on  the  other's  shoulder ;  he 
was  that  his  music  had  broken  the  stupor  of  the  brain,  and 
stirred,  though  but  to  troubled  shapeleaa  motion,  the  locked 
thoughts  of  its  solitary  musing ;  he  waited  with  patience  to  do 

'  To  find  her  f '  he  repeated.  '  Then  this  one  whom  you 
love  is  not  dead  ?  ' 

'  Dead  ?  No— she  ia  not  dead,'  the  seaman  anwered  slowly, 
while  his  great  eyes  searched  bis  companion's  with  a  heart- 
rending look  of  search  and  of  bewilderment.  '  That  is  it,  see 
jou  ? — she  is  not  dead.  Dead  women  lie  cold  and  motionless, 
their  fair  limbs  do  not  stir,  nor  their  eyes  unclose,  nor  their 
lips  breathe,  but  they  are  there ;  you  can  hold  them,  though 
their  heart  does  not  beat  on  yours ;  you  can  caress  them, 
though  your  kiss  strikes  on  ice  ;  you  can  wind  their  hair  round 
your  hands,  though  they  know  your  touch  no  longer.  They 
are  there,  tiiough  they  lie  Ufeless  on  their  bridal  beds.  But 
she  waa  gone,  and  did  not  leave  even  the  beauty  of  her  body  to 
me.  Tlw  chamber  was  dark,  still,  desolate ;  there  was  not 
even  a  dead  woman  to  gather  the  sunbeams  about  her,  and  to 
seem  to  amile  with  their  light  on  het'  mouth ! ' 

There  was  an  unutterable  tenderness  and  desolation  in  the 
aoBwer;   hie  hearer  knew  all  the  meaning  of  those  wnndering 
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pathetic  words ;  tliere  is  a  Ioha  worae  thnn  the  loss  that  death 
causes.  He  divined  what  that  losa  had  been  ;  but  he  saw 
that  the  blow  it  had  dealt  had  niimbed  the  braiu  of  the  man 
who  suffered  by  it  out  of  all  compreheniion  of  its  truth. 

She  is  not  dead  ?  '  he  said  softly.  '  Then  hope  is  still  witii 
you?' 

The  puMled  aching  eyes  answered  him  with  a  look  that 
struck  him  to  the  soul. 

'  Hope — hope  t  Tes,  I  hope.  I  suppose  I  hope,  since  I  live 
on ;  but  the  years  are  many,  and  I  grow  weary.  It  was  in  my 
youth  that  I  lost  her ;  and  now  I  grow  old.  Ever  and  again  1 
think  I  behold  her;  some  girl's  laugh  on  a  grape-wagon,  some 
girl's  eyes  that  smile  od  me  through  the  lattice  that  opens  at 
dawn,  some  girl's  round  limbs  where  they  bathe  and  float  in  the 
Bummer  sea,  has  something  of  her,  and  makes  me  think  I  have 
found  her.  But  it  is  never  ho  ; — they  do  not  know  me  ;  they 
have  no  light  in  their  glance  when  they  see  me ;  they  have  no 
place  in  their  hearts  for  me.  I  wander  far  and  wide  j  I  go 
east  and  west,  north  and  south  ;  I  seek  her  in  the  cities  and 
fbrests,  I  watch  before  the  palaces,  I  search  iu  the  hospital- 
wards,  I  look  for  her  in  the  crowds  of  the  streets,  I  wait  for 
her  in  the  loneliness  of  the  plains—all  in  vain,  all  in  vain ! ' 

'  Is  it  BO  many  years  since  you  lost  her  P ' 

'  It  ia  many.  I  cannot  tell  how  many.  I  keep  no  connt. 
The  seasons  come  and  go,  hut  she  does  not  come  with  them. 
Ah,  it  is  terrible  that  I — in  a  throng  to  see  but  one  face,  in  a 
world  to  hear  but  one  voice,  and  the  face  for  ever  eluding  and 
the  voice  for  ever  mocking  you  !  And  the  earth  is  bo  wide,  you 
know;  one  may  toil  on,  aud  on,  and  on,  and  never  reach 
nearer !  The  house  is  ready  for  her  juat  as  she  left  it ;  ..ha 
flowers  are  dead,  I  cannot  help  that,  she  ia  so  long  away ;  Jut 
ail  is  as  she  left  it,  I  try  always  to  keep  it  so ;  I  thiuk  it  will 
pleasure  her  when  she  comes  back.' 

His  head  dropped  on  hia  chest  with  a  heavy  sigh,  the 
lethargy  stirred  for  a  while  by  the  power  of  the  music  returned: 
the  brooding  patience  settled  down  again  on  the  features  which 
for  an  instant  had  quivered  and  changed.  He  was  not  con- 
scious that  he  had  spoken  to  a  atranger ;  he  had  only  uttered 
the  ever-present  thoughts  of  his  mind  with  the  wandering  elo- 
quence bom  of  the  intensity  of  one  single  and  dominant 
feeling. 

A  voice  called  him  to  the  farther  end  of  the  vessel :  with 
tie  mechanical  instinct  of  obedience  he  swung  down  from  the 
^iles  of  the  hay  and  went  whithev  he  was  bidden, — became 
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only  ft  coramoTi  boatman,  gone  to  the  coiling  of  a  rope,  the 
leenng  of  a  Bail 

Tricotrin  watohed  him  aa  be  passed  aft  in  tbe  duaky  dawn 
that  was  now  faintly  reddened  by  the  first  approach  of  day :  his 
heart  ached  for  this  man  who,  with  hJa  bard  life  and  his  dead- 
ened reason,  could  yet  find  strength  and  greatness  for  such  love 
as  this. 

'A  woman!' he  thought.  'The  same  old  story  ever!  And 
the  iame.htow  which  pierces  Eetmere's  purplea  strikes  through 
the  seaman's  canvas  shirt!  There  is  no  mail  againet  that 
stroke,  either  in  power  or  in  poyerty.' 

The  dark  handsome  head  of  the  Marseillais  looked  up  at 
him  at  that  minute  from  the  cabin  stair ;  QVicotrin  signed  !iim 
to  come  higher  and  leant  towards  him. 

'  Who  is  that  boatman  of  yours,  good  Caros  ? '   , 

Caroa  raised  himself  with  a  sailor's  lightness  and  swiFtness 
on  to  the  height  of  the  mounde  of  dry  grass ;  he  was  a  gentle- 
hearted  man,  though  the  wild  fire  of  southern  pirates  ran  in  his 
blood,  and  to  the  one  who  had  given  him  his  Loirais  bride  he 
bore  a  paasionate  devotion, 

'  You  speak  of  poor  Bruno,  my  friend  ?  '  he  answered.  '  He 
is  a  good  Bailor  on  rougher  waters  than  rivers,  though  his  brain 
is  gone  for  all  but  hia  work.  I  knew  him  well  down  in  the 
south ;  he  ia  poor,  and  so  I  gave  him  a  berth  and  a  turn  on  my 
barge.' 

'Bruno !  Is  that  his  name ? ' 

'  Jean  Bruno ;  yes.  We  were  lade  together ;  and  we  were 
on  the  same  craft  fw  years  in  the  Mediterranean  daya.  He 
was  a  fine  fellow — a  noble  fellow — till  she  ruined  him.' 

'His  wife? ' 

'  Ah !  His  wife.  We  were  lads  together,  though  he  looks 
.  80  old,  and  I — I  feel  aa  young  aa  Margot  I  He  is  scarce  forty, 
Bruno.  I  remember  her  well ;  she  waa  fifteen  when  she-wedded 
him,  and  he  a  lad  of  twenty-two.  She  was  the  bastard  child 
of  some  noble  ;  a  beautiful  thing,  all  yellow  hair,  and  smiling 
lips,  and  sunny  eyes,  and  white  soft  limbs  ;  she  bewitched  that 
bfack  strong  stalwart  fellow,  who  wfls  half  lion,  half  lamb.  He 
adored  her,  ah,  as  those  great,  brave,  mild  natures  always  do 
love.  It  was  almost  terrible  to  see  how  that  BoFt  little  piece  of 
bright-coloured  life  held  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of  the  man  ! 
Well,  he  had  one  year  of  bappinosB,  one  year  of  a  fool's  para- 
diBO !  he  went  ahort  coaating  voyages,  no  more ;  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  away  from  the  little  cabin  where  she  had  everything 
he  could  get  her — ^birds  and  flowers,  and  quaint  Indian  thioga 
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that  the  lodian  ahipa  brought  bome.  Slie  was  gdod  enougb 
to  him  i  a  gay,  laughing,  sweet-tempered,  uiiadlesa  thing ;  who 
could  have  thought  ebe  had  heeu  so  cruel?  One  d&j  he  bade 
her  farewell  at  dawn  ;  he  was  going  on  a  fishing  trip  to  be  ab- 
sent only  the  day ;  I  was  waiting  for  him  outside  the  cabin ; 
I  saw  her  laugh,  and  caress  him,  and  wave  her  hands  in  adieu. 
We  went  out  to  sea.  We  were  at  sea  all  day.  We  got  home 
with  three  boats'  load  by  midnight.  The  light  that  always 
burned  in  h^  cabiu  was  out ;  he  flew  like  a  madman  the  half 
league  down  the  shore,  and  burst  his  door  open, — MadeloQ  was 
not  there.  Ah,  God !  to  this  day  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
sight  of  Bruno ! ' 

The  Marseillais  paused  ;  the  tide  of  recollection  rushed  with 
painful  force  in  on  him ;  when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  low  and 
full  of  pity. 

'  It  kiUed  the  mind  in  him , — shattered  it  out  of  all  sense 
of  the  truth.  We  found  the  truth  soon,  Favette  had  gone  to 
sfaame — a  shame  that  looked  brilliant  to  her  beside  the  inno- 
cent quiet  eea-Iife  that  she  led.  The  leaven  of  her  mother  was 
iu  her.  She  had  gone  to  the  stage  i  a  great  actor  had  made 
her  his  mistress.  But  Bruno  never  knew  this.  He  could  not 
GompFehend  when  we  tried  to  tell  it  him.  She  was  lost;  that 
was  all  he  knew ;  that  she  had  sinned  against  him  he  would 
not,  or  could  not,  understand.  It  was  horrible  1 — he  thought 
she  had  been  stolen  from  him,  he  loved  her  so  tenderly  still  I 
He  has  searched  for  her  ever  since.  Time  has  not  killed  that 
love  in  him,  though  her  crime  has  killed  his  reason.  The  little 
cabin  down  by  the  south  is  always  kept  ready  far  ber  return  ; 
:iot  a  thing  is  touched ;  and  meanwhile  he  wanders  all  over 
France  seeding  what  he  can  never  find  I  You  know  who 
Favette  is  P ' 

'No.    She  lives  then?' 

'  She  lives.    Lives  iu — Coriolis.' 

'  Coriolis  1  Our  great  actress ! — ^what  ? — the  wife  of  that 
man?' 

*  Ay  I  How  many  sach  women  own  even  as  good  a  past  as 
to  have  slept  on  the  honest  heart  of  an  honest  man  they  be- 
trayed ?  '  said  the  Marseillais  bitterly.  '  Their  nesta  are  mostly 
fouler  than  that  sea-bird's  nest.  Yes,  she  is  Coriolis  ;  but  ha 
does  not  know  it,  mind  you.  Though  he  seeks  her,  stilt  his 
search  is  chiefly  southward ;  he  has  never  come  on  the  dazz- 
ling siniier  of  Paris.  Pray  God  that  he  never  may !  It  ia 
fearful  enough,  his  quest  for  her,  bis  task  that  can  never  be 
ended,  his  hope  that  can  never  be  granted;  but  it  is  better,  at 
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itB  wani,  than  the  tnith  contd  be  to  him  if  he  ever  looked 
again  on  the  face  of  hie  wife  ! ' 

He  said  no  more,  but  turned  quickly,  and  busied  himself 
with  eome  ropes  of  the  barge.  He  loved  little  Margot ;  he 
could  feel  now  for  bia  comrade  as  be  had  not  felt  in  the  years 
of  their  youth. 

Tricotrin  aeked  no  more.  He  knew  the  comedian  well,  a 
lorelj,  heedless,  heartlesH  woman  ;  full  of  laughter,  of  coquetrr, 
of  caprice ;  a  soulless,  brainless,  beautiful  thing ;  young  still, 
fair  still ;  with  the  beauty  of  the  japonica  or  the  azalea — twaoty 
of  hue  and  form,  without  a  trace  of  the  beauty  that  fragrance 
lends  the  flower  and  feeling  lends  the  woman,  Many  a  time 
had  be  seen  the  theatre  she  graced  convulsed  with  mirth  at  her 
gay  and  mischievous  follies. 

The  story  had  a  great  pathos  for  him : — be  who  had  seen 
the  sparkling  gaiety  of  the  wife  felt  the  full  force  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  husband.  The  cruelty  and  the  crime  had 
been  rewarded  by  so  shadowless  a  life  of  triumph. — the  devo- 
tion and  the  fealty  had  been  recompensed  by  bo  weary  and 
endless  an  .tgony ! 

'  Ah,  "Waif  of  mine  ! '  he  thought,  '  will  you  ever,  I  wonder, 
destroy  a  brave  heart  like  that  for  the  sake  of  your  senses  and 
your  vanity  ? ' 

With  sunrise  the  barge  passed  the  village  for  which  he  was 
bound.  He  was  pledged  to  the  bridal  feast  of  Yvon  Mascar- 
ros,  or  bis  heart  had  inclined  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that 
patient  desolated  life  which  had  been  ruined  by  a  woman's  in- 
fidelity. He  went  up  to  Bruno,  and  bade  him  gently  farewell. 
The  seaman  lifted  his  head  ftam  the  rough  work  on  which  is 
bands  were  engaged,  and  replied  with  mechanical  courtesy; 
the  momcbtaTy  light'  and  reason  that  the  muaio  bad  wakened 
there  had  died  out  from-  his  features :  the  old,  darkened, 
brooding,  lifeless  pain  had  gathered  there  again. 

'  There  is  nothing  one  can  do  him  P '  he  asked  of  Caroa. 

The  Mareeillais  »iook  his  head. 

'  Xeitber  God  nor  mau  can  aid  him.  Who  can  give  him 
back  his  wife,  in  her  youth  and  without  her  crime  F  ' 

It  was  true.     Solace  for  Bruno  could  only  come  vith  death. 

Tricotrin  watched  him  one  moment  more,  sitting  under  the 
black  shadow  of  the  sail,  with  his  fingers  working  at  the  sord- 
ago,  and  his  eyes  looking  out  at  the  sun,  where  it  rose  in  all 
its  glory.  Then,  with  tbe  haods  of  Caros  grasping  him  in 
grateful  farewell,  and  the  bright  face  of  little  Mai^b  looking, 
smiling  and  sunny,  over  the  side  of  the  barge,  he  droppeii  hJQ* 
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self  ifito  bis  own  little  boat;,  and  rowed  himself  atraiglil;  acrou 
the  stream  to  the  landing-place.  As  he  moored  it  to  land,  he 
paused  a  moment  lookiag  after  the  barge  where  it  drifted 
slowly  on  down  the  river,  with  the  glow  of  the  sunrise,  aiaber- 
hued  and  rudd^,  on  the  waters  around  it. 

"  To  have  liie  killed  in  one  at  twenty-three  by  a  woman  ! — 
and  men  call  diseases  that  slay  outright  "  cruel,"  while  there 
are  these  blowQ  which  murder  by  means  that  draw  out  the 
torture  through  a  quarter  of  a,  century.  The  plague  is  merci- 
ful compared  with  a  woman  without  pity  ! '  he  thought  as  he 
watched  the  form  of  Bruno,  dark  and  motionless,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  sail. 

That  thing  he  himself  had  saved  yonder,  who  was  chasing 
the  butterflies  so  joyously,  with  the  sunshine  on  her  fair  brow^ 
.careless  of  the  pain  they  felt — she,  too,  would  soon  be  a 
woman.  Had  he  rescued  her  from  death  only  for  her  to  deal 
death,  like  this  fond,  faithless  wanton  that  the  sailor  had 
cherished  ?  The  thought  came  to  him — well  as  he  loved  the 
child,  well  as  all  his  years  through  he  had  lored  her  sex. 

In  some  sense  the  weary,  lonely,  melancholy  figure  of  the 
boatman,  with  his  sti-ong,  masaire  frame  that  would  not  perish, 
and  his  jarred  aohing  brain,  to  which  death  would  have  been  so 
much  mercy,  stood  out  to  him  in  painful  contrast  with  his 
memory  of  the  light,  gracious,  golden  presence  of  the  child,  as 
he  had  left  her  among  the  scarlet  flowers  and  the  dewy  leaves. 
These  were  both  forms  of  the  same  human  life  ! 

But  the  thought  was  a  bitter  cucumber  which  Tricotriu 
threw  away  in  obedience  to  his  favourite  Antoninus'  counsel. 
He  left  the  barge  to  pass  on  her  way ;  and,  after  bathing  in  the 
river,  walked  through  summer  woods  and  green  vineyards  to 
the  village  of  his  destination,  where,  already  in  the  early  day, 
the  peasantry  were  stirring,  and  the  young  girls  and  the 
children  going  out  to  gather  wild  lilies,  and  honeysuckles, 
and  great  branches  of  roses,  to  crown  the  head  and  strew  the 
path  of  the  prettiest  among  them,  who  was  to  wed  with  Yvon 
MascarroB. 

And  there,  under  the  tow  eaves  of  the  farrier's  cottage,  or 
under  the  blossoming  boughs  of  the  limes  that  sheltered  the 
house,  Tricotrin,  with  his  mirth  and  his  music,  kept  these  inno- 
cent revellers  gay  from  daybreak  to  nightfall, — gay  with  a  zest 
they  never  had  unles8,he  were  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  And  the 
Loirais  maidens,  with  their  black  laughing  eyes,  and  their 
lithe  robust  forms,  and  their  feet  that  flew  like  the  flash  of 
phoBpbotic  inaecte^  danced  all  through  the  avXitj  BummeE 
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night  to  the  Hsme  melodiei,  touched  by  the  sante  h^nd  which 
had  awakened  to  momentary  conBcioHsneM  of  its  own  agony 
th«  numbed  and  etricken  heart  of  the  boatmaii  Bruno. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

TJiTDEK  the  old  sign  of  the  Oomemeuse  there  wu  1  gay 
after~midnight  supper. 

It  was  not  the  Comemeuse  of  Dancourt,  of  Mamanz,  of 
Piron,  It  was  not  the  famoua,  weU-be!oved  oaf4  of  the  poets, 
the  artista,  the  epigrammattsta  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but 
it  was  a  Comemeuse  as  mirthful  if  not  as  traditional  ae  theirs. 

A  bright,  white-painted,  gas-glittering  little  house,  with 
gilded  balconies  ana  tri-colonied  flags,  and  tiny  chambers,  and 
open  glass-dooFB,  with  the  perpetniu  colour  and  movement  of 
the  Paris  crowd  under  the  trees  before  it,  and  the  Tivacioua 
noise  and  music  of  a  Paris  night  all  around  it.  It  was  a  re- 
sort of  the  behemians, — of  the  painters,  and  the  actors,  and 
the  rhymesters, — of  those  who  make  the  laughter  of  the 
world,  and  of  those  who  limn  its  manners  for  the  age  to  come. 
Chiefly  the  artists  came  thither,  and  within  the  little  building 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  white  panel,  or  a  single  piece  of 
plaster,  that  was  not  covered  with  the  charcoal  or  the  chalk, 
the  oil-colour  or  the  pen-and-ink,  of  the  master  hands  of 
France.  The  Cornemeuse  had  untold  gold  upon  its  walls; 
and  the  owner  of  it,  a  bright,  hot-blooded  man  of  the  south, 
loved  the  pictured  walls  with  all  his  soul,  and  had  never  sold 
a  touch  from  his  guests'  brushes  save  once,  when  his  daugh- 
ter'a  dowry  could  not  be  found  in  any  other  wise,  when  he  had 
taken  down  a  shutter  whose  three  panels  were  rich  with  three 
great  masten'  idle  fancies,  and  had  parted  with  it  for  its  weisht 
in  francs.  Por  half  a  century  the  Comemeuse  had  thus 
gatiiered  its  wealth  upon  its  walls  and  timbers  ;  and  among  its 
treasures — the  treasures  its  boat  valued  most,  though  th^ 
were  but  the  gifts  of  an  amateur — were  some  half  dozen  fe- 
male heads,  with  all  the  grace  of  Creuze  and  all  the  velvet 
hues  of  Boucher ;  heads  that  looked  out  in  charming  coquetry 
fromquaint  dark  corners,  and  laughed  down  from  window-nooks, 
wreathed  with  flowers, — heads  under  which  the  brush  of  their 
creator  had  scrawled  carelessly,  '  Tricotrin.' 

'  You  could  have  beaten  us  all  if  you  would,'  had  said  once 
to  their  artist  a  painter  whose  name  stood  as  the  Velasquez  of 
his  modem  tame. 
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'  Possibly  1  but  tlben  Art  would  bare  been  my  tyrant,  wbereoa 
she  ia  now  mj  handmaiden.' 

'  Aod  setres  jou  well.  Yet,  if  you  bad  let  ber  rule  you 
entirely — ' 

'  I  should  hare  been  her  slave.  He  ia  s  fool  who  is  Bubject 
to  his  roistreBs.     Can  he  ever  wholly  enjoy  herP    I  doubt  it.' 

'  Bnt  is  it  not  waste  of  genius  ?  ' 

The  wanderer  shrugged  hia  shouldere. 

'  I  don't  say  whether  it  is  my  weakness  or  my  strength  to 
bate  the  bondage  of  anything, — ovea  of  Art,  I  only  say — it 
is  my  temper ! ' 

'  But  if  every  man  had  such  a  temper  F  ' 

'  WeU,  if  every  bird  were  a  lark  we  should  get  no  useful 
fowls  for  the  stew ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  utility  of  stews 
to  eat  prores  any  argument  against  the  right  of  the  lark  to  sing.' 

And  the  man  who  loved  song,  and  light,  and  green  meadow 
lands,  and  blue  sunny  skies,  like  the  larks  thomselyes,  had 
taken  up  his  friend's  palette  and  sheaf  of  brushes,  and  had 
dashed  in,  in  two  hours,  a  female  head  that  had  all  the  brown 
glow,  the  voluptuous  lustre  of  the  south  in  it, — a  bead  that 
Titian  might  have  painted. 

He  would  create  such  in  the  caprice  of  free  impulse ;  but 
he  would  have  produced  them  as  a  trade  no  more  than  his 
fellow-bohemians,  the  larks,  will  sing  in  cellars. 

It  might  be  strength.  It  might  be  weakness.  But  it  was, 
as  he  said,  his  temper. 

Beneath  that  same  golden,  ardent,  beaming  Hebe  face  that 
he  had  there  sketched  in  oils  on  the  panel,  he  sat  among  his 
brethren  now  at  the  supper  of  the  Comemeuse,  with  the  light 
on  the  leonine  beauty  of  his  head,  and  in  the  sparkine  laughter 
of  his  eyes,  He  was  the  king  of  the  revelry ;  revelry  of  wit 
and  wine,  where  those  whom  nature  had  anointed  with  the 
same  chrism  thnt  touched  Rubens'  brow  and  Shakespeare's 
lips  held  joyous,  lawless  sovereignty;  leaning  to  kiss  ripe  ' 
Bcarlet  mouths  of  women  because  they  were  men,  but  rising 
to  great  thoughts  that  lelt  far  beneath  them  sjike  women  and 
the  ^c)rld,J)ecauBe  they  were  also  immortals. 

His  laugh 'rang,  oufc^  tuneful  as  the  music  of  silver ;  his  wit 
flashed  through  the  speech  like  meteors  through  the  night;  his 
improvisations,  full  of  irony,  of  raillery,  of  caricature,  made 
the  gay  shouts  of  hia  liateuers  echo  again  and  again.  Ben 
Jonson  odes,  Beaumarchais  rhymes,  B^ranger  songs,  and 
Breton  carols,  coursed  each  other  off  his  lips  in  a  wild  tourna- 
uent  of  tongues  j  hip  own  swift  satires  ooborBed  all  com' 
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hatante,  and  aa  lie  drank  he  chanted  Hellenic  baocbanal  hTmiu, 
with  all  the  bright  gay  grace  of  Greece. 

He  would  have  lived  as  soon  without  light  aa  without  the 
freedom  of  unfettered  mirth,  the  abondoaroent  of  unchained 
gaiety,  the  debonair  eDJoymeat  of  the  lord  of  miarule. 

He  loved  pleasure,  but  he  loathed  debauch.  When  the 
former  glided  in  its  riot  to  the  latter  he  left  the  ComemeuBe, 
as  the  morning  dawn  began  to  break,  and  went  out  into  the 
air ;  the  wine  having  only  warmed  all  hia  poet'i  fancies,  and 
only  making  richer  and  fuller  atill  in  its  melody  the  ring  of 
bis  voice  as  he  walked  through  Paris,  singing  aloud  the 


of  the  wine-mellowed  Elizabethan  verse. 

Tricotrin  knew  how  to  enjoy.  His  censors — and  he  had 
many — said  that  he  deemed  tbis  too  exclusively  the  only  aim 
of  life.  At  the  least  hia  enjoyment  was  of  that  free,  liberal, 
and  gracious  fashion  which  sneda  its  light  on  all  around  it,  and 
ia  never  cramped  into  egotism  nor  distorted  Into  orgy. 

None  the  less  either  because  he  came  freshly  from  the 
laviahness  of  mirth  and  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  was  be 
awake  to  all  that  is  terrible,  to  all  that  ia  horrible  in  the 
shame,  the  crime,  the  hunger,  the  agony  that  were  hidden  be- 
neath the  marvelloua  night-glitter  of  the  tAbj  through  which 
he  went. 

None  the  leu  because  on  his  lips  the  oarol  was  lo  mirth- 
ful of  the 

'  Stained  with  blood  of  lot  '.j  grape* 

In  a  thousand  Imtf  tiMpee. 

Danoe  npon  the  muer'i  bmn, 

In  the  crimson  liquor  iwini, 

From  ths  plentMoi  hand  divine) 

Let  a  river  run  with  wine, 

God  of  7011th  r 

did  he  pause  in  pity  at  the  sight  of  a  wretched  ereatare  who 
begged  hia  alms,  though  that  pity  wna  not  heard  in  his  first 
words. 

'  Charity  P  '  qnoth  Tricotrin  to  the  appeal.  '  Tou  ask  for 
what  men  wont,  every  one  of  them,  but  love  little  to  give. 
Pass  on,  my  friend.' 

'  But  bread — a  morsel  of  bread  at  least  F  '  moaned  the  man, 
who  had  stopped  him  in  an  obscure  street,  where  there  were 
frw  other  passengers  in  the  lateness  of  the  night. 
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Tricotria  looked  hiin  through  with  hia  brilliiint  eyes  by  the 
light  of  the  aummer  moon.  He  li^  no  lore  for  those  who 
hegged,  and  he  knew  thief  from  pauper  at  a  glance. 

'  Off  with  you ! '  ho  said  amneedly.  '  if  a  man  cannot  ^t  • 
bit  of  baked  wheat  for  himBelf,  in  a  world  where  there  is  bo 
much  to  be  done,  he  is  not  a  fellow  worth  keeping  iu  the  world 
at  all,  to  my  fancy.' 

'  It  is  hard  to  work ! '  muttered  the  other,  who  had  the  pure 
accent  of  education. 

'  0-he  !  If  everybody  worked  in  moderation,  nobody  need 
overwork  himself.  It  lb  because  there  are  bo  many  do-nothincB 
— chiefly  bo  many  female  drones — that  thoae  who  do  at  all  do 
overmuch.  To  say  notliing,  that  the  overseer  of  Gtreed  drives 
hie  slaves  at  the  devU's  pace.' 

'  Bttt  I  am  Btarviog,'  moaned  the  beggar  afresh.  '  And  it  is 
60  bitt«r  to  die  ! ' 

'  Wot  at  all.  More  ignorant  error.  Hard  to  die  ?  Ib  opinm- 
sleep  hard  after  racking  pain  ?  What  fools  men  are  I  Writh- 
ing in  famine  and  disease,  they  think  it  bard  to  be  released 
from  both.' 

'  Ah,  you  have  not  felt  hunger ! ' 

The  poor  wretch  was  longing  for  mere  food.  To  b«  epi- 
grammatiaed  by  a  stranger  in  the  desolation  of  the  atreets  little 
appeased  the  terrible  desire. 

Tricotrin's  eyes  softened  greatly. 

'Have  I  not?  '  he  said  with  infinite  gentleness.  '  Tou  mis- 
take, my  friend.' 

'Then  fop  heaven's  sake  give  me  bread!'  said  the  man 
fiercely ;  for  his  growing  need  made  him  ferocious,  like  a  desert 
beast. 

'  Tut !  Say  for  humanity's  sake:  Well,  I  have  not  a  sou 
on  me.     I  have  spent  them  all  at  the  Ooniemeuse  vonder.' 

Cheated  in  hia  nope,  the  starving  creature  sank  oack  with  a 
shrill  yell  of  grief,  like  a  struck  dog^s.  The  aound  went  to  the 
heart  of  his  hearer,  and  outbalanced  the  predisposition  against 
him,  which  his  voice  and  hia  features  had  aroused. 

He  struck  the  beggar  kindly  on  the  shoulder. 

'  tlnphilosophic  man  1  Blind  yet  to  the  advantage  of  death  I 
Come  then — follow  me.' 

With  his  quick  light  step,  and  resuming  his  chant — Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher — Tricotrin  led  the  way,  through  many  top- 
tuoua  tumingB,  till  he  reached  the  quarter  of  St.  Martin,  the 
ntarving  wretch  following  him  in  dumb  ouieeoeDce,  shiTering, 


though  the  night  was  warm  with  all  the  balm;  sweetutu  of  • 
1.1.  trench  .ummer.  ^.GcOc^le 


Quieeoet 
balm;  s 
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An  iiupulse  of  trust  had  made  him  acoost  this  atranger,  bo 
utterly  uulike  himself,  who  had  so  daantiess  a  carriage,  and 
who  had  on  Lis  lips  the  carol  of  such  careless  revelry.  All 
that  evening  and  night  through  he  had  vainly^  sought  pity  from 
the  crowds  of  Paris ;  from  the  heantiful  painted  women,  the 
men  of  wealth,  the  creatures  of  delight,  who  swarmed  there  in 
such  busy,  heedless,  glittering  throngs.  Only  this  one  man 
had  given  him  what  he  sought. 

Tricotriu  let  himself  in  with  a  pass-key  into  a  house  of  the 
poor  and  crowded  quarter,  where  he  had  fiied  his  dwelling  for 
the  time.  He  was  never  stationary,  scarcely  for  bo  much  as  a 
week.  He  was  yet  freer  and  more  completely  unencumbered 
than  the  Arabs,  for  he  had  not  even  a  tent  to  hear  with  him, 
but  made  bis  neat  where  he  would,  as  fancy  took  him,  Hke  a 
yellow-hammer  in  a  highway. 

He  wanted  no  home  as  be  wanted  no  nation,  "Wherever 
men  dwelt  he  found  both. 

He  went  up  a  high  wooden  rickety  staircase,  very  high,  for 
he  always  chose  his  room  nearest  the  sky,  and  bade  the  beggar 
follow  him  into  the  topmost  chamber. 

It  was  a  very  large  attic,  for  he  could  endure  no  cramped 
space ;  with  bare  floor  and  bare  walls ;  Mistigri  curled  up  on  a 
little  straw  bed,  and  hia  Attnvante  and  his  Straduarius  lying 
"ler  on  the  deal  table.  It  was  perfectly  comfortless;  but 
s  never  in  it  except  for  slnmber,  and  through  the  open 
window  there  shone  the  sky,  star-studded. 

He  wasted  no  time  iu  words,  but  striking  a  light  and  going 
to  a  cupboard  in  the  wall,  drew  out  a  great  roll  of  bread,  some 
cold  meat,  an  apparatus  for  coSise  making,  and  a  flask  of  Bur- 
gundy, all  he  had  in  his  possession.  He  set  the  food  before 
the  beggar ;  made  some  steaming  coffee  in  five  minutes ;  and 

Eoured  him  out  as  much  wine  as  it  was  safe  to  give  him  after 
is  long  fast.  The  man  devoured  as  only  starvation  can ;  and 
Tricotriu,  turning  his  back  on  him  to  spare  him  a  witness  of 
bis  voracity,  busied  himself  talking  to  Mistigri,  where  she  had 
thrown  herself  down  on  the  mattress. 

Now  and  then  he  cast  a  look  at  his  guest,  and  the  survey 
did  not  please  him.  There  was  a  wolfisn  keenness  in  the  way 
he  ate  which  was  of  itself  repulsive  ;  but  it  was  less  this,  than 
the  cast  and  expression  of  his  features  that  displeased  his  host. 
He  was  very  delicately  made,  and  bis  face  was  of  beautiful 
type,  with  the  hair  cut  short  over  the  brow,  and  foiling  longer 
behind ;  he  was  not  young,  but  the  face  remained  youthml, 
though  it*  ole&i  olive  akin  wu  Erid,  and  the  jet-black  onrU 
■  '2       ogle 
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had  many  threacla  of  white.  Handsome  he  waa,  haadBome  u 
nn  Antinous,  but  the  beauty  was  crafty,  feline,  cowardly,  full 
of  latent  loat  and  cruelty,  though  Buch  aa  would  hsTe  been 
dangerously  comely  to  the  eyes  of  sensual  women. 

Something  of  remembrance  came  to  Trieotrin  as  he  watched 
him ;  but  what  the  memory  was  he  could  not  recall. 

His  meal  over,  the  man  thanked  him  with  all  the  profusion 
of  southern  expletive,  and  all  the  grace  of  southern  manner; 
there  waa  that  both  in  his  speech  and  air  which  showed  he 
had  once  been  gently  nurtured,  though  now  fallen  as  low  as 
this. 

Trieotrin  seated  himself  on  the  straw  pallet,  and  listened 
silently  ;  he  was  pondering  what  he  could  do  for  him ;  it  was 
not  his  way  to  give  mere  passing  aid. 

'  Tfo  thanks,"  he  said  at  last.  '  Sit  down  again  a  minute. 
I  have  done  nothing  for  you.  In  Utopia  there  will  be  no  want. 
But  while  we  are  as  far  from  Utopia  as  we  are  now,  ive  are 
bound  to  help  one  another.  Tell  me,  my  friend,  what  have 
you  been  ? ' 

'Nothing! ' 

'  Nothing  1  The  best  thing  if  you  are  a  philosopher,  the 
worst  if  you  are  not.' 

'  But  "  philosophy  bakes  no  bread,"  as  Novalis  haa  it,'  mur- 
mured the  stranger,  with  a  mirthless  and  bitter  smile. 

Trieotrin  eyed  him  more  closely. 

'  Well,  I  am  not  altogether  sure  of  that.  At  the  least  she 
teaches  ua  to  be  content,  in  default  of  bread,  with  a  handful  of 
pulse.  That  is  better  than  to  have  diacontent  and  dyspepsia 
after  a  banquet.  But  you  are  a  man  of  education.  Did  your 
sense  never  tell  you  that  it  does  not  do  to  be  "  nothing,"  un- 
less one  haa  a  million  to  be  it  upon  F  ' 

'  I  Buppose  it  should  bare  told  me  ao ;  but  I  thought  each 
day  that  the  morrow—' 

'  Ch-af  vives;  hodie  Jam  v'were  Poitume,  terum  est.  Ule 
tapit,  qwujait,  Poatume,  vUtit  heri,'  murmured  Trieotrin.  He 
who  enjoyed  existence  with  the  versatility  of  a  humorist,  the 
richness  of  an  artist,  and  the  carelessness  of  a  wanderer,  felt  as 
'  much  contempt  as  pity  for  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  true 
secret  of  happiness — living  in  the  present. 

'Martial  might  have  remembered,'  said  the  sufferer  qrnchly. 
'  that  there  are  some  people  who  never  get  a  chance  of  "liv- 
ing," worth  anything  at  all,  either  yesterday,  to-day,  of  to- 
morrow.' 

'  Humph  I    The  wise  sun  compels  ohanee,    Howerea*,  some 
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want  a  good  opportunity,  aa  bad  BvrimmerB  want  an  air-belt. 
We  will  see  if  we  cannot  furnish  jrou  with  one.  But  flnt  be 
more  explicit  with  me.    What  has  been  your  career  P  * 

The  Btraoger  hesitated. 

*  A  chequered  one,'  he  said  bitterly.  '  Tfow  in  Bunshine,  now 
in  darkness.  I  have  koown  what  it  ia  to  be  rich,  successful, 
triumphant ;  I  have  known  pleasure,  and  abundance,  and  wo- 
men's  loves.  But,  in  a  word,  I  have  been  a  gamester;  and  the 
good  fortune  that  crowned  mo  so  long  has  forsaken  me  for 
the  last  score  of  years,  till — till — I  have  become  what  you  see 

The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes ;  he  pitied  himself  with  exceed- 
ing pity,  and  regarded  his  fate,  as  every  gambler  does,  as  the 
cruel  result  of  a  combination  of  cruel  conspiracies. 

'  A  gambler ! '  echoed  Tricotrin.  '  How  could  you  say  you 
were  nothing  F  You  are  of  the  trade  that  ruins  more  souls 
than  any  other,  except  the  trade  that  women  drive  in  love.  A. 
gambler  !  Bah  !  to  peril  all  your  brain,  and  your  peace,  and 
your  future  on  the  caprice  of  the  turn  of  a  wheel !  Why,  to 
pin  them  on  the  faith  of  a  woman  u  not  more  foolish,  and  ia 
far  more  poetic* 

'  Tou  are  pleased  to  jest  at  my  misery,'  muttered  the  other 
sullenly. 

'  Kay ;  I  jest  at  no  misery,'  said  Tricotrin  earnestly.  '  Qoi 
forbid !  But  if  you  have  no  other  resource  than  play,  it  is 
difficult  indeed  to  see  how  to  aid  you.  Could  I  give  you  thou- 
sands they  would  all  go  in  one  night  of  hazard  ! 

'  I  used  to  have  such  luck.  How  could  I  tell  that  those 
devils  of  cards  would  only  mock  me  as  age  came  on  me  P ' 

The  question  was  piteous  and  passionate.  He  deemed  him- 
self wronged  as  by  some  base  treachery,  by  the  change  of  the 
chance  that  used  to  smile  on  him. 

Tricotrin  looked  at  him  in  silence.  His  oompassioa  for  the 
evident  wretchedness  and  dire  want  of  the  man  restrained  the 
scornful  satire  that  rose  to  his  lips  on  the  folly  of  first  trusting, 
and  then  recriminating,  hazard. 

'  In  what  fashion  would  you  most  like  me  to  aid  you  F  '  he 
asked  at  length.  'I  am  poor  myself;  yet  I  could  put  you  in 
many  ways  of  eamina;  bread,  if  you  were  one  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  labour  for  it.' 

'Tou  recommend  labour — ^but  you  follow  pleasure,  I  be- 
lieve.    That  is  a  •ommon  anomaly  ! ' 

The  ingratitude  of  the  graceless  retort  to  the  one  who  had 
just  Buccourtd  him  in  starvation  grated  on  Tricotrin's  ear: 
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but  he  did  not  Buffer  it  to  infloence  him.  This  man  waa  in 
neceseity ;  in  Tricotrin's  catholic  humanitf  that  fact  excused 
all  bittemeBS  in  him. 

'Yon  judge  of  what  you  know  nothing,'  he  eaid  simply. 
'  Pleasure  is  but  labour  to  thoee  who  do  not  know  also  that 
labour  In  its  turn  is  pleasure.  But  we  have  to  do  with  your 
concerns,  not  with  mine.  Can  you  tell  me  more  of  your  life — 
though  you  have  epitomised  it  in  that  one  word,  play?' 

'  What  use  would  it  be  ?  '  moaned  the  other  wearily.  '  I 
have  said,  I  had  my  enjovmenta,  my  conqueats,  my  indulgeaces 
years  ago — years  ago !  Of  late — for  many  a  long  day — I  have 
done  nothing  save  bang  over  the  gaming-tables,  on  whichl  had 
often  not  even  a  coin  to  stake.  I  have  been  a  fool,  0  yea  1  I 
know  it  as  well  aa  you  can  tell  it  rae.  And  why  ?  Because  I 
had  never  the  courage  to  be  wicked  enough.  It  is  the  man 
who  is  timorous  iu  crime  who  alone  fails  to  make  crime  a  fair 
mistress,  and  a  good  paymaster. 

As  he  uttered  the  one-sided  warped  truth,  his  dehcate  face 
worked  and  darkened  with  a  spirit  of  evil  which  looked  as 
though  only  the  power,  but  never  the  will,  had  been  locking  in 
him  to  give  himself  wholly  over  to  sin. 

Tricotrin  saw  that,  but  he  passed  over  the  speech  without 
reply  to  it. 

'  What  is  your  country  ?  '  he  asked  simply. 

'  By  birth  I  am  a  Greek.' 

A  darknesa  passed  over  hia  hearer's  face. 

'  Slang  has  made  Greek  synonym  for  "cheat."  Popular  in- 
stincts rarely  err.  And  .you  are  "  noble  "  by  birth  too,  I  sup- 
pose P ' 

The  stranger  winced  under  the  ironic  and  coutemptuoua  in- 
tonation on  the  sentence.  He  made  no  answer;  feeling  hia 
host's  iustrous  eyes  were  fixed  like  an  eagle's  on  him. 

'  Every  Hellenic  scoundrel  is  descended  from  the  Pisistra- 
,  tidsB,  or  the  Alcmceonidje,  if  we  believe  hia  statement  on  the 
'matter! '  said  Tricotrin,  with  the  same  disdainful  accent  in  his 
phrase.     '  What  may  your  name  be  ?  ' 

'  Paulus  Canaris.'  i. 

'What!' 

As  the  word  leapt  &om  his  throat  he  leapt  himself  on  to  the  . 
Greek,  with  his  hand  on  the  weakly  and  subtle  form,  that 
writhed  itnpotently  in  his  grasp. 

'Thief — traitor — hound!'  he  cried,  with  the  intensity  of 
naision  reitentting  through  the  words,  while  to  and  fro  in  his 
inesiatibte  grasp  he  swung  the  stranger  as  easily  Aa  thongh  be 
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beld  a  dog.  Speechless,  breathleBs,  putRlyeed,  the  msn  stroyo 
in  vain  td  get  free  from  this  fiery  and  instant  wi-ath,  which 
had  thus  broken  up  from  the  genial  and  sunny  mirtii  of  the 
one  who  had  fed  him  and  succoured  him. 

'  What  have  I  done  P '  he  gasped.  *  Is  this  your  hospi- 
tality ? ' 

Struck  by  the  last  word  as  by  a  lash,  Tricotrin  loosed  and 
shook  hiin  irom  him. 

'  Tou  have  broken  my  brtad — you  are  sacred.  But  for  that, 
by  God!— ' 

The  oath  was  stifled  in  his  throat;  btwathing  fast  and  lond, 
controllins  with  strong  effort  the  paSsion  which  possessed  him, 
he  fell  back  from  the  gamester,  with  hie  back  against  the  case- 
ment, seeking  the  air  by  instinct,  aB  a  hound  after  combat 
seeks  water. 

'  What  is  my  crime  P '  murmured  the  other,  halting,  panting, 
blanched  with  fear,     '  What  do  you  know  of  me  ?  ' 

'  I  know  you — as  the  paramour  of  Bstmere's  wife ! ' 

Tiie  Greek's  features  grew  livid,  and  all  his  delicate  limbs 
trembled  as  with  palsy! 

'  Estmere !    Who  are  mu  then  P ' 

'  No  matter  that !  I  know  all  your  lift ;  adnlterer,  liar,  bo- 
trtLjer,  thief!' 

Ttib  furious  words  coursed  swiftly  on  each  other;  leaning 
back  against  the  attic  window,  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his 
chest  as  though  to  withhold  himself  from  violence  against  the 
man  mAde  sacred  by  having  eaten  or  his  salt,  Tricotrin  stood 
gazing  on  him,  with  his  eyes  aflame  like  a  lions,  and  the  night 
wind  blotting  his  hair. 

The  GJreek  cowered  under  that  look  as  under  some  physical 
torture  ;  he  had  no  conception  of  who  the  man  was  who  thus 
arraigned  him,  be  bad  no  conception  of  why  his  wrath  waa  thus 
aroused  against  the  paramour  of  the  wife  of  another,  but  he 
knew  that  the  vileness  of  hia  own  life  had  been  seen  by  these 
eyes  that  pierced  him  with  their  accusation  and  their  scorn. 

'  Tou  use  hitter  words,'  he  muttered  at  length,  in  the  ague 
of  fear.     '  Who  are  you — in  God's  name,  who  are  you?  '  ■ 

'  Blaspheme  God,  you  who  betrayed  man ! '  cried  Tricotrin, 
his  passion  once  more  striving  for  mastery.  'No  matter- who 
I  am;  suffice  it  I  am  one  who  knows  you.  If  you  had  not 
eaten  of  my  bread  I  Would  choke  your  crimes  down  your 
tbroat  with  the  vengeance  on  you  that  you  merit.  Tou  ate 
safe  with  me,  being  imder  my  roof,  having  sat  at  my  board. 
But  for  that—' 
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He  oeaaed ;  his  breath  came  loud  and  hard,  it  west  iore  with 
him  to  let  thia  man  pass  out  in  peace.  But  he  would  not 
break  the  bond  that  made  the  guest  sacred  to  him,  by  the  old 
grand  law  of  nomad  tribes ;  and  he  would  not  forswear  hia 
word.  With  a  swift  movement  he  turned,  swept  out  the  few 
gold  coins  bis  cupboard  held,  and  threw  them  dowu  at  his 
debtor's  feet,  with  a  gesture  of  speechless  scorn. 

'  Z  keep  mj  promise  even  with  things  as  vile  as  you.  There 
ia  your  "  chance."     Take  it,  and  begone.' 

The  Greek  cowered  and  shrank  with  shame,  with  terror,  with 
repugnance.  He  hesitated  an  instant,  the  dire  fear  upon  him 
conflicting  with  the  lustful  impulse  for  the  gold,  that  moved 
him  to  take  it  even  at  thia  coat.  For  an  instant  even  the  de- 
based nature  of  the  man  recoiled  fiv>m  accepting  succour  given- 
thus.  Then — so  low  had  he  fallen — he  stooped,  with  a  hurried, 
furtive  action,  caught  the  coins  in  the  hollow  of  bis  hand,  and 
slunk  out  in  his  ravening  greed. 

He  was  ashamed ;  but  avarice  conquered  shame. 

He  went  stealthily  down  the  staircase,  up  which  his  preserrer 
had  80  lately  brought  him,  and  out  through  the  narrow  door. 
The  owner  of  the  Ecase  was  just  up,  in  the  dawn,  and  washing 
down  his  passages  with  broom  and  water,  singing  cheerily  a 
rhythm  of liis  old  birth-country,  Berri, 

'  Who  lives  in  your  fifth  story  ? '  the  Greek  whispered  to 
him. 

The  gay,  good-humonred  Berrois  smiled. 

'  Ah,  ha !  The  attic  has  a  prince  iudeed !  Do  yon  not  know 
him  P     Why,  all  Paris  knows  Tricotrin.' 

'  Tricotrin ! '  murmured  Faulus  Canaris,  as  he  slunk  onward 
into  the  early  delight :  the  name  told  him  nothing ;  he  had 
never  heard  it.  It  increased  his  perplexity  and  his  terror.  He 
hastened  to  forget  both  in  trying  his  '  chance'  at  the  nearest 
gambling-den ;  but  he  registered  the  name  in  his  memory. 

When  he  was  left  alone,  Tricotrin  stood  at  the  open  window, 
his  passion  quivering  still,  hot  and  bitter,  through  hia  blood. 
It  was  rarely  that  rage  or  grief  ever  mastered  the  mellow, 
happy,  and  abundant  ufe  within  him  ;  but  when  he  gave  way 
to  either,  the  emotion  was  terrible,  the  hour  of  his  abandonment 
to  it  was  very  dark. 

^orte  e  Vaeeto  di  vitf  ioleo. 

For  a.  long  time  he  stood  there,  combating  the  hatred  and 
the  remembrance  that  were  so  heavy  on  him.  Then  he  shook 
himself,  as  lions  shake  their  manes.  The  dew  was  wet  on  his 
forehead ;  his  &ce  waa  flushed  red  with  the  fury  be  had  re- 
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Btnuned ;  Hia  chest  heaved  with  quickened  breaths.  He  stretched 
his  hand  out,  and  dashed  to  smers  the  glass  from  which  the 
Greek  had  drunk.  As  the  pieces  fell  he  smiled  sadly,  in 
rebuke  of  bis  own  uncontrolled  and  boyish  action. 

'  Mistigri,'  he  murmured, '  a  philosopher  should  be  as  un- 
moved seeing  his  foes  as  his  friends.  A  philoeopher,  decidedly, 
should  not  keep  such  a  puerility  as  a  past.  1  am  disgusted 
with  myself,  Mistigri.  Scold,  scold,  if  you  like ;  that  is  a 
favourite  way  with  your  sei  of  showing  sympathy ;  and  I 
'  deserve  it.  Bah,  Mistigri !  even  a  philosopher  is  mortal  when 
his  persojifjity  is  touched.  I  should  have  been  vile  enough 
not  to  fi%ve  'given  that  man  food  if  I  bad  known  whom  it  was  - 
that  I  fed^  How  contemptible  that  1  A  clear  human  duty 
broken  for  a  private  s^ntiffl^nt ! ' 

Mistigri  made  a  murmunn^^fl^ctionate  noise,  as  though  de- 
precatory of  his  self-condemnation,  and  comprehensive  that 
Man  was  still  too  near  his  progenitor  Monkey  not  to  instinct- 
ively give  blow  for  blow. 

'  Clearly  contemptible,  Mistigri,'  continued  her  owner  with 
a  smile,  for  his.  moods  passed  aa  rapidly  as  April  days  from 
storm  to  sudsbine.  '  Lacedemonian  Charellas  was  perfectly 
right.  "By  the  godst  if  I  were  not  in  wrath  with  you  I 
would  have  you  slain."  He  knew  how  wrath  obscures  reason. 
Wise  man!  And  we  degenerate  modems  allege  our  anger  as 
the  very  motive  to  strike.  Let  us  banish  the  dark  spirit, 
Mistigri.  It  is  the  ruiu  of  all  peace,  and  the  foe  of  all 
philosophy.' 

And  to  banish  it,  Tricotrin  took  4p  his  perpetual  consolers 
— his  violin  and  his  meerschaum,  and  smoking  the  one  drew 
music  from  the  other.  Whenever  hia  joyoBa  serenity  was 
broken  he  restored  ita  peace  by  the  same  spell  aa  gave  back 
sanity  to  Philip  of  Spain  and  Saul  of  Israel. 

When  does  the  artist  ever  so  wholly  escape  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  world  u'ound  him  as  when  he  enters  the  world  of 
hia  own  creation ! 

The  music  stole  out  from  the  open  casement  into  the  warm 
gray  dawn ;  and  as  it  floated  downward  and  upward  on  the 
quiet  air,  it  breathed  its  beauty  out  over  the  crowded  roofa  of 
Paris. 

Homeless  outcasts,  wandering  footsore,  heard  it,  and  turned 
backward  from  where  their  steps  were  leading  thenir--'to  the - 
brink  of  the  black  river.  Lost  women,  desperate  because  they 
could  not  glean  the  foul  wages  of  sin,  caught  the  sweet  fugitive 
echoes,  luid  thought  with  a  paag.of  long  dead  days,  when  they 
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had  loanOcI,  in  iQnocence  dnd  infancy,  agaioHt  their  mothere' 
knees.  And  one  little  child  in  the  street  below,  thrust  out  to 
steal  with  brutal  blows,  and  fearful  of  returning  because  his 
hands  were  empty,  listened  where  he  lay,  upon  n,  doorstep, 
naked,  hungry,  sohbing-^Hstened  till  he  fell  asleep,  with  a 
smile  upon  his  pale  bruised  lips,  and  dreamed  of  flowers  and  of 
sunlight,  and  of  the  pityiog  faces  of  angels. 
Thus  Tricotrin  soothed  other  souls  beside  liia  onrn. 


OHAPTBB  IX. 

'  OBA.iis'ui:sE,'  cried  Viva, '  there  is  Saj-azin ;  and  he  is  going 
up  to  Tilliers;  and  he  says  he  will  take  ub  both  there,  it  you 
will  come ;  and  we  shall  see  all  its  glories ;  and  he  has  a  niece 
in  the  dories,  with  whom  we  can  stay  and  sup ;  and  he  will 
bring  ua  back  in  the  evening-time.     Say  yes — 0,  do  say  yes ! ' 

It  was  very  early  mommg.  Grand'mere  was  boiling  the 
break  fast- coffee,  and  let  the  pot  fall  over  on  to  the  burning 
wood  as  she  started  and  turned  at  the  Waifs  breathlesB  and 
passionate  exordium. 

'Sarazin!  Sarazin  is  a  good  creature,  and  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  for  thee,'  she  said  hesitatingly ;  '  but  then,  Tricotrin  ?  ' 

'  Tricotrin ! '  cried  Viva  with  eager  impatience.  '  Tricotrin 
Bays  there  is  no  better  soul  than  Sarazin ;  and  he  always  likes 
me  to  have  pleasure;  you  know  that,  grand'mere.  And  the 
sail  there  and  back — and  the  eight  of  the  ch&teau!  0  come, 
come,  come ! ' 

'  Call  Sarazin  in  to  breakfast,  and  I  will  talk  with  him,' 
answered  grand'mere  evasively,  but  knowing  well  in  her 
heart  that  the  child  always  got  her  own  way. 

Sarazin  entered  willingly.  He  vim  a  little  wizen,  sunburnt, 
hardy  creature,  with  a  shell  as  tough  aa  a  cocoa-nut,  and  a  tem- 

Eer  as  sweet  as  its  milk.  He  was  the  only  fenyman  near  for 
iagues,  and  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  Viva,  who  was  as 
capricious  and  exacting  as  most  fair  mistresses  are,  and  who 
owed  the  sunniest  hours  of  her  sunny  life  to  him  and  his  clumsy 
old  boats. 

One  of  the  pensant-proprietors  had  hired  him  to  take  up  a 
load  of  wheatthat  had  been  purchased  by  the  stewards  of  Vil- 
liers.  He  was  to  leave  his  grandson  in  charge  of  the  ferry, 
and  himself  conduct  the  corn-barge  to  the  great  chdteau ; 
nothing  loth,  for  it  was  rarely  that  he  had  a  chance  of  quitting 
his  lonely  boatliouee ;  OlM  to  go  up  to  Villiera  was  a  great 
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event  in  the  lives  of  the  Bcattered  river-people  of  tbe  nci|;li- 
bouring  hamlets. 

Qrand'niore,  troubled  with  an  indistinct  remembrance  that 
Tricotrin  had  once  exprcased  a  wiah  that  Viva  should  never  be 
taken  thither,  but  unable  to  recall  it  plainly  enough  to  be  satis- 
fied in  opposiag  the  child's  entreaty,  yielded  with  n  certain  dis- 
quietude, and  locked  up  her  dwelling,  and  went  down  the  tow- 
ing-path with  a  worried  conviction  that  if  she  wore  not  doing 
rightly  he  would  hear  of  her  action  from  the  swallows  that 
lived  by  the  bSindred  under  her  eaves, 

'  Who  do  you  always  watch  the  birds  so  ? '  she  tad  asked 
him  one  day. 

'  Because  I  have  fouad  out  what  Pran^ois  d'Assisse  did  not, 
that  they  can  talk  better  to  me  than  I  to  them.  They  tell  and 
teach  me  many  things,  though  the  art  of  flying  remains  uncom- 
municated.' 

And  grand'mSre  had  received  his  speech  literally,  and  had 
never  since  then  seen  the  swallows  fly  in  and  out  of  their  nests 
under  the  ivy  without  a  certain  awed  conviction  that  they  lis- 
tened, and  saw,  and  took  tidings  to  their  fellow- wanderer. 

'  However,  there  can  be  no  harm,'  she  thought  now ;  '  the 
little  one  is  with  me  and  Sarazin.' 

The  big  brown  sailing-boat,  with  its  load  of  com,  was  ready ; 
the  horsea  of  the  wagon  that  had  brought  the  wheat  stood 
half-asleep  upon  the  snore,  hock-deep  in  grass  and  rushes  ;  the 
little  quamt  ferryboat  peered  out  of  a  nest  of  vines  and  fruit- 
laden  pear'trees,  and  tall  leafy  poplars.  Tbe  whole  was  a 
lovely  study  of  morning  light  and  peaceful  labour. 

But  Viva  heeded  little  of  that ;  rejoicing  in  it,  after  a  vague 
unconscious  fashion,  aa  a  plant  rejoices  in  sweet  air,  but  never 
pausing  to  think  of  it  with  any  poet's  deep  inborn  delight. 
This  was  not  in  her.  She  was  too  essentially  feminine,  too 
radiantly  self- en  grossed.  Wliat  she  thought  of  was,  that  the 
peasants  who  bad  brought  the  wheat,  and  the  boys  who  were 
in  the  boat,  and  the  very  ferry-dog  asleep  in  tbe  sun,  all  gave 
her  welcome  because  they  found  her  fair. 

Under  tbe  shadow  flung  by  the  sail,  beneath  the  yellow  pile 
of  the  corn,  while  the  old  woman  sat  knitting,  and  scarce  look- 
ing np  aa  the  shores  drifted  by.  Viva,  lying  full  length  on  a 
plank,  passed  down  the  river— slorfly,  ttreamily,  as  before  her 
Tricotrin  had  done  on  the  bay-barge. 

She  loved  nothing  better  tlian  these  long  summer  sails  ;  and 
to  her  fancy,  in  that  lustrous  sunshine,  the  old  boat  became  a 
gilded  galley,  the  brown  wheat  golden  treasures,  the  torn  tarred. 
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sail  a  silken  canopy,  the  glidii^  bantca  lier  kingdomB,  and  abe 

a  Cleopatra  or  a  Catherine  of  Cyprus,  sailing  onward  ta  land  at 
the  marble  steps  of  matchless  palaces.  For  she  had  the  one 
enchanted  power — youth — with  which  the  linen  folds  seem 
robes  of  purple,  the  chaplet  of  eowslipa  becomes  a  monarch's 
crown,  the  wooden  bench  ia  as  an  ivory  throne  of  empire. 

'  Slie  dreams,  that  child,'  murmured "grwid'mfere  to  the  ferry- 
keeper. 

'The  young  always  dream,'  answered  Sarazin.  '  That  is 
their  kingdom  of  heaven." 

'  Whose  end  is  hell ! ' 

'  Nay,  not  ao.  Look  you,  there  are  holy  dreams,  and  they 
end  mostly  in  the  cloister ;  and  there  are  happy  dreams,  and 
th^-  mostly  fold  their  wings  in  their  husbands'  chimney-corners ; 
and.  there  are — ' 

'  Such  dreams  as  hers,'  said  grand'mfere,  with  a  motion  of 
her  head  towards  the  chOd.  'And  they — if  they  do  not  end 
in  an  empress's  diadem — which  cannot  be,  people  all  say,  out 
of  fairy  stories — they  end  in  misery,  and  sin,  and  shame. 

Little  Sarazin  looked  afirighted. 

'  What  then  ? '  he  whispered ;  '  you  think  the  deTol  talks  at 
that  pretty  rosy  ear  ? ' 

Gkand'mere  shook  her  head  in  doubt. 

'  Sarazin,  bow  that  may  be  I  know  not ;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  cause  for  tte  devil  to  talk  when  a  woman-child 
that  is  fair  dreams  of  her  own  face.' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  Sarazin  ;  and  he  went  to  the  steering  of 
his  boat,  while  the  old  woman  drooped  her  head  over  ber  knit- 
ting, and  Yiva  watched  the  gliding  shores  with  eyes  that  only 
saw  the  dim  and  glorious  shapes  of  some  imagined  future. 

They  bad  started  so  early  that  Villiers  was  reached  by  noon, 
for  the  tide  served  them,  and  the  wind  also.  Sarasin  went  about 
bia  errand ;  but  he  first  asked  permission  for  the  old  dame  and 
the  child  to  wander  through  the  park  and  gardens  and  build- 
ing ;  and  since  bis  niece  uad  acme  favour  in  the  household, 
obtained  it. 

Through  the  sunny  alleys,  the  fragrant  avenues,  the  sweet, 
still,  orange-shaded  ways,  and  the  beds  of  gorgeous  blossom,  the 
little  bent  figure  of  grand'mdre,  in  her  white  headgear  and  blue 
gown,  with  Viva's  bright,  gay,  ever-moving  form  at  her  side, 
passed  in  the  sultry  August  noon. 

T)ie  voluble  dairy-girlwas  their  guide,  chattering  endlessly; 
but  Yiva  paid  no  heed  to  her.  She  was  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation, in  wonder  as  to  the  great  man  who  dwelt  here,  aad  in 
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fugitiTe  fancies  bb  to  the  posBibiiitiea  of  ber  own  riglit  to  Bome 
8uch  SDperb  domain  oa  this.  '  Eatmere — Estmere — Estmere  I ' 
she  repeated  over  and  OTOr  again  to  herself.  '  Ib  he  a  king,  I 
wonder  P ' 

She  had  the  hazieBt  ideas  as  to  ranks  and  habits.  There 
were,  to  her  own  thinking,  but  two  classes— the  peasants,  with 
whom  Bhe  was  aaaured  she  had  no  link  in  common ;  and  the 
princes,  with  whom  she  was  certain  of  affinity. 

'  Doea  it  not  make  thee  afraid  ?  whispered  Saraiin's  niece 
in  an  awed  whisper,  as  she  led  them  through  the  splendourB  of 
the  ban  quoting- nail. 

Viva  toaaed  back  her  sunlit  head. 

'  Afraid  1     I  am  in  my  native  air,  that  is  all.' 

The  dairymaid,  daughter  of  very  poor  and  abject  charcoal- 
burners  of  the  foreat,  looked  at  her  and  croaaed  herself.  It  was 
true,  then,  ahe  thousht,  that  thia  Waif  of  Tricotrin's  came  of  no 
mortal  mould.  Wliat  Viva  aaid  waa  true ;  although  she  bad 
never  known  but  the  simpleat  mode  of  eiiatence,  though  her 
milk  and  bread  had  been  sei'ved  in  a  wooden  bowl,  and  though 
her  restleas  feet  had  danced  over  a  bare  brick  floor  ever  since 
they  had  first  danced  at  all,  the  child  felt  born  to  greatness ; 
and  things  of  beauty,  luiury,  or  splendour  always  aeemed  to 
ber  to  belong  to  somo  native  and  beloved  aphere  from  which  ahe 
bad  been  banished.  There  are  daughters  and  sons  of  cotters 
who  feel  thua :  and  it  is  they  who  give  the  world  its  magnifi- 
cent actreaaes,  its  merciless  adventuresBea,  its  heaven-born 
statesmen,  its  Buasian  CatherineBf  its  victorioua  !Rienz\B.  As 
likewise  there  are  daughters  and  sons  of  monarchs  that  wear 
their  purples  in  uncouth  clumsinese,  and  cling  to  swinish  tastes 
and  wayB,  and  look  like  boors  amid  their  own  conrt-circleB. 

'  Me  is  not  here— not  the  great  lord  ? '  Bho  asked  once,  with 
a  pang  of  disappointment. 

'  Silly  one  I  cried  the  dairy-girl.  '  Should  <m  be  in  these 
rooma  if  he  were  ?  ' 

'Whynotf'  aaid  Viva  in  haughty  wrath.  '  He  would  let  me 
be,  at  the  least.     You  should  have  aeon  how  he  bowed  tt>  me.' 

And  little  by  little  she  dropped  aside  and  wandered  away 
from  grand'm^re  and  Sarazin's  niece.  When  she  glanced  at  the 
great  mirrors  that  they  paased,  she  saw  how  utterly  unfitting 
to  the  place  looked  the  little  brown  shrivelled  figure  of  the  good 
old  woman,  and  the  plump  coarse  form  of  the  milkmaid,  with 
their  serge  gowna,  and  their  linen  cap  a,  and  their  heavy  wooden 
BhooB ;  and  she  grew  impatient  and  ashamed  of  her  proximity 
to  them.    She  Uked  best  to  roam  through  the  ch&tetiu  alone, 
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DOt^nhMi  ehe  Tvet  ftny  of  tte  houaoliold,  gli^e  bytlicm  niiacen; 
and  iio  (>he  ^ot  »way  l)y  herself  aud  stray ed  at  ense,  dreaming  a 
tlionioiid  dreams  through  the  halls  and  chamberB  aud  corriJora 
of  Vilhers. 

Onco,  twice,  thrice  she  noticed  portraits  of  its  owner,  and 
stood  before  them  with  rapt  uplifted  eyes  and  folded  liands. 
Hia  face  had  a  strong  fascination  for  her ;  but  the  chief  spell  of 
his  power  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first 'great  prince'  slie 
had  ever  seen.  For  Viva,  the  offspring  of  hazard,  who  had  no 
more  Bnceatry  than  any  blue  comflowerthat  opened  to  the  suu, 
and  knew  no  more  whence  she  came  than  any  gold-apotted  moth 
fluttering  up  in  the  star-light,  was  by  instinct  a  passioDate  aria- 
tocrat,  and  adored  what  she  did  not  possess  with  all  the  half- 
euvious,  half-generous  obstinacy  ot  a  thoroughly  feminine 
nature. 

No  one  interfered  with  her  ;  she  went  where  she  would,  and, 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  which  were  a  curious  vngue 
misture  of  pain,  pleasure,  wonder,  desire,  irritation,  and  enjoy- 
ment, unanalysed  as  a  child's  thoughts  are,  she  never  remem- 
bered that  her  'grand'mere'  might  be  uneasy  at  her  absence,  or 
veied  by  her  abandonment.  Tlungs  of  Viva  s  type  very  seldom 
do  think  of  others. 

Straying  about  thus  by  herself,  she  came  at  last  into  the 
picture-g^eries.  She  had  an  instinctive  love  of  pictures,  bom 
partly  of  her  passion  for  colour,  partly  of  her  impulses  towards 
graceful  form  and  fair  ideals. 

Except  the  sketches  of  Tricotrin,  she  had  never  seen  any 
paintings  save  those  in  the  nunnery  chapel;  and  hour  after  hour 
went  bywith  her  likeenchantmentin  the  presence  of  the  Cuypa 
and  Claudes,  Salvators  and  Titians,  Liberia  and  Van  Horud. 
To  the  eyes  of  a  young  and  imaginative  creature,  the  painter  is 
as  a  magician,  and  each  picture  becomes  a  mirror  of  gramarye. 

The  works  that  appealed  to  the  soul,  the  beatitudes  and  the 
martyrdoms  of  spintnal  art,  of  divine  aspiration,  were  dumb 
to  her ;  but  the  works  that  were  full  of  fragrance,  of  colour,  of 
splendour,  of  magnificent  i&ncy — the  works  that  appealed  to  tie 
senses  by  the  highest  forms  of  sensuous  beauty — filled  her  with 
a  rapturous  delight. 

A  tali,  frail,  white-haired  old  man,  the  custodian  of  the  gal- 
leries, seeing  her  enter,  watched  her  long,  himself  unseen.  It 
was  so  seldom  that  any  footfall  waa  heard  in  his  solitude,  that 
the  presence  of  this  vivacious,  beautiful,  onknowu  child  WM 
very  welcome  to  him. 

He  BpproMli«d  her  *t  laat,  and  spokt).  "Viitn  imkenecl  oni 
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of  her  trance,  and  ever  ready  vritli  speech,  answered  him  gladly, 
aDd  told  him  how  she  came  thither,  and  all  elao  that  he  chose 
to  ask  of  her ;  while  io  turn  she  rained  ijuestione  upon  him.  To 
these  iie  replied  eautiouely  ;  he  was  a  devoted  servaut  of  the 
Bouse,  and  there  were  thinca  in  their  lord's  life  of  which  the 
servantB  never  gossiped.  But  of  the  pictures  he  discoursed 
readily,  and  told  her  what  she  would  of  their  histories. 

Though  gifted  with  the  charming  facile  talents  that  mafco, 
under  culture,  hewitching  and  brilliant  women,  Viva  was  very 
ignorant — almost  as  ignorant  in  knowledge  as  she  was  intelli- 
gent in  perception,  owing  less  to  the  nuns'  mode  of  teaching 
than  to  her  own  radiant  idleness,  and  her  incurable  hatred  of 
trouble.  The  old  custos  was  pleased  to  find  a  listener  for  his 
lore,  and  she  was  well  amused  with  his  stories.  To  the  gene- 
alogies and  historiesof  the  works  she  lent,  indeed,  but  alistless 
ear ;  to  the  anecdotes  he  told  her  of  the  portraits  she  gave  an 
eager  attention.  Human  life  interested  her  more  than  any 
other  thing,  she  had  seen  so  few  forms  of  it,  it  was  environed 
to  her  sight  with  snch  magical  uiyst^iy,  and  it  lay  in  her  hande 
like  an  nnopened  casket,  from  which  all  the  gifts  of  the  gods 
would  one  day  arise  to  her. 

One  portrait  attracted  her  in  especial. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  boy,  quite  young,  standing  up  to  hie 
knees  in  shallow  water  and  flowering  bulrushes,  w'th  a  wounded 
water-bird  in  his  hand.  The  singular  charm  of  the  picture  lay 
in  the  union  of  his  sunlit  and  fearless  radiance  of  boyish  beauty, 
and  the  tearful,  tender,  wistful  compaaaion  in  hia  eyes  aa  he  re- 
garded the  stricken  bird.  8he  was  of  too  heedlesa  a  temper  to 
be  very  pitiful  herself;  yet  the  study  moved  her  and  nveted 
her  gaze.  It  was  life-size,  the  work  of  a  great  artist,  and  bore 
eurety — which  some  portraits  do,  even  to  those  who  know  not 
their  subjects — of  being  a  faithful  resemblaJice  of  the  orig^oAl 
it  recreated. 
i      '  Who  is  that  boy  F '  she  asked  softly  at  length. 

The  old  man  sighed. 

*  One  who  died  long  ago.' 
I      ^  Died !     0,  he  looks  so  full  of  life  I ' 

'  The  brightest  flowers  are  always  the  quickest  to  fade.  How 
iong  the  brown  wallflower  lives ;  but  the  purple  convolvulus 
withers  with  its  noon.' 

She  waa  used  to  such  fanciful  speech,  and  it  heightened  her 
interest  in  the  portrait. 

'Will  you  tell  me  of  him?  was  he  well  known  to  you  P*       ' 

'  Yea,  long  years  ago,  in  another  land  than  this.    More  you 
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into  the  shade — there,  the  sun  falls  still  on  Aw  face.  Iwilltell 
you  the  tale,  if  you  wish ;  there  is  no  ahame  in  it.' 

He  stopped.  There  was  one  history  in  his  lord's  life  that 
was  dark  with  shame — a  shame  that  every  soul  is  hja  great 
household  had  felt  as  their  own  dishonour  when  it  bad  touched 
their  master's  name. 

'  Tell  me  ! '  cried  ViTa,  happy  in  her  new  companion,  eager 
for  a  new  history,  forgetfnl  that  the  anxious  heart  of  the  old 
woman  Tirelois  would  be  ere  this  palpitating  in  wonder  and 
terror  at  her  absence.  '  Tell  me  ! '  she  cried,  with  her  bright 
eyes  fastened  on  the  fair  eyes  of  the  hoy. 

And  the  old  man  told  her : 

'  It  was  long  ago  that  yon  lad  lived.  I  was  young  myself 
in  those  days.  My  lord — not  this  lord,  but  hia  father — was  a 
wild  and  lawless  man  ;  proud  beyond  all,  but  given  over  to  his 
passions,  which  were  stronger  yet  than  even  his  pride.  He  was 
always  known  as  the  Mad  Earl.  The  world  thought  his  mad- 
ness surely  proved  when  in  his  travels  be  wedded  a  fisher-girJ, 
from  the  sea  cabins  away  to  the  west  there,  by  the  Biscay 
waters.  I  have  heard  tliat  tiiey  are  very  proud  also — those 
fishing  people  of  the  sands  of  Olonne ;  that  she  refused  to  him 
to  be  auffht  save  his  wife.  But  you  know  nothing  of  these 
things— I  forget.  Well,  hehrought  her  home ;  there  were  none 
to  say  him  nay.  She  was  a  magnificent  creature — daring,  beau- 
tiful, £rae  of  lunb,  carrying  herself  like  a  fleet  forest  doe.  But 
of  course  there  was  a,  strange  difference  betwixt  her  and  the 
women  of  bis  own  rank.  She  was  a  wild  mare  of  the  desert, 
and  they  as  the  stalled,  slender,  pampered  Spanish  jennets ; 
and  the  trammels  of  splendour  were  chains  on  her,  and  the 
tyranny  of  pomp  was  a  eurb  that  for  ever  fretted  and  galled  her. 

'  In  her  own  national  garb  she  looked  an  empress,  but  in  a 
patrician's  robe  she  was  a  uoble  thing  imprisoned,  that  made 
one  ready  to  weep.  She  bore  a  son  in  the  first  year,  and  I 
think  the  only  happy  momenta  she  knew  grew  out  of  the  boy ; 
for  her  husband,  repenting  hie  act,  took  a  hatred  to  her ;  and 
he  was  passionate  and  hot  and  cruel,  and  would  scourge  her 
with  many  hard  words  of  scorn.  And  that  hatred  for  her  spread 
to  her  son :  he  would  scarce  bear  the  sight  of  the  child,  yet  a 
nobler  little  lad  never  breathed.  The  child  loved  his  mother, 
and  felt  the  cruelty  to  her,  though  he  was  but  an  iniant  when 
it  came  to  an  end.  She  died  when  lie  was  only  a  few  years  old, 
worn  out  by  futile  pain  and  loss  of  liberty,  like  a  captive 
leopardess. 

'My  lord  went  into  distant  lands,  and  took  aaotber  wifo  in 
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her  Btead, — ^this  time  the  daughter  of  a  BuBBian  prince;  and 

Tvhen  in  time  she  also  brought  him  a  Bon  his  bittemcBs  grew 

freater  yet  againBt  his  heir  who  had  sprung  from  a  race  of 
'rench  fishere.  He  would  scarce  ever  see  the  boy  ;  and  never 
flaw  him  without  a  mocking  taunt  or  a  brutal  glance.  But  the 
two  children  grew  up  together  with  Bom.e  seven  years  between 
them,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  love  in  which  they  held 
each  other.  The  dilference  of  age  only  seemed  to  serve  to  draw 
them  closer  together.  My  lord  and  bis  wife  were  seldom  with 
them  ;  they  lived  in  the  great  world,  and  the  boys  were  left, 
with  the  CB.T0  of  able  Bcholars,  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Beau- 
manoir  woods.  Only,  at  such  rare  times  as  the  castle  was 
filled  with  guests,  it  was  always  the  younger  that  was  displayed 
and  caressed  and  adored  ;  the  elder  was  almost  banished.  But 
no  venom  came  between  them ;  there  was  naught  of  the  Cain 
in  the  one,  there  was  generous  childish  love  in  the  other. 
Lord  Chaurellon — that  was  the  heir's  title — had  much  of  his 
mother  in, him ;  he  was  too  proud  to  complain,  and  he  gave  ' 
baclc  scorn  for  scorn  with  his  father.  One  day  when  he  was 
filteen, — he  was  younger  when  that  picture  you  see  there  was 

Eainted, — uy  lord  and  he  came  in  collision.  The  quarrel  was 
rought  about  by  a  noble  dog  that  the  Earl  commanded  to  be 
killed,  under  some  specious  pretext,  but  chiefly,  it  was  well 
known,  because  Lord  Ohanrellon  loved  thepoor  brute.  Wild 
words  came  on  that  score  between  them ;  Gbanrelloo  was  mad 
with  rage  and  anguish,  and  said  fiery  and  furious  things  in  his 
dead  mother's  name  ;  and  my  lord  cursed  him  aloud,  and.  prayed 
that  he  might  be  struck  dead  rather  than  ever  enter  into  his 
heritage.  It  was  an  awful  scene ;  but  the  whole  household  were 
for  the  boy,  aud  pitied  bim,  and  honoured  him  only  the  more  ; 
for  he  was  the  beloved  one  of  us  aU,  and  we  knew  that  be  was 
in  the  right,  and  mortally  stung,  and  wounded,  and  incensed. 
Well,  the  night  of  that  day  some  rare  jewels  were  missing ;  they 
required  to  be  reset,  and  had  been  left  in  a  casket.  Great  search 
and  demand  were  made  for  them  ;  and  my  lord,  blind  with  wine 
and  with  hate,  charged  hia  eldest-bom  with  the  theffc  of  the 
diamonds.  Ah,  if  you  had  seen  the  lad's  face  in  that  hour  !  I 
never  beheld  a  thing  so  beautiful  1  its  unutterable  scorn,  its 
speechless  amaze,  its  luminous  truth  and  honour  that  any  dolt 
must  have  read  in  its  gaze !  He  never  made  answer  to  tlie 
foul  foolish  charge  ;  he  only  drew  himself  straight  as  an  arrow, 
with  hia  head  proudly  poised  like  a  stag's,  and  looked  his 
father  hard  and  full  m  the  eyes.  Then,  without  a  word,  he 
passed  from  the  chamber. 
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'  It  was  near  midnight  then ;  when  the  enn  rose  he  was  tniBS- 

ing.  We  scoured  park  and  forest  and  hamlet,  we  hunted 
through  hrake  and  plantation,  we  dragged  water,  and  we  loosed 
his  own  bloodhound  out  on  the  track.  Hie  young  brother  eaid 
that  he  had  been  wakened  by  Chanrellon  leaning  over  him  and 
,  kissing  him  on  his  mouth,  and  murmuring,  "You  shall  have  it 
all,  my  darling ;  bo  brave  and  noble  and  true."  But  he  had 
been  still  half  aaleep,  »7id  bad  thought  it  only  a  dream.  How- 
ever, it  had  been  no  dream  ;  it  must  have  been  terrible  truth. 
For  toward  eventide  we  raked  up  his  cap  entangled  among  the 
water-lilies  on  the  moat,  and  a  poacher  crept  forward  .and 
confessed  that  about  the  dawn  he  had  heard  a  dull  splash  in 
the  water  and  had  stolen  away — frightened,  not  daring  to  see 
what  caused  it.  So  then  we  knew  ho  was  dead ;  and  the  young 
one  grieved  for  him  as  a  lamb  for  its  mother.' 

The  old  man  paused ;  his  voice  failed  him  ;  the  time  of  hia 
sorrow  seem  fresh  to  bim  as  that  of  a  day  just  gone  hy,  and  his 

taza  was  3xed  on  the  fair  tender  face  of  the  boy  that  looked 
own  from  above  in  the  sunlight. 

Tiva  listened,  hushed  and  wondering. 

'Why  do  you  think  that  be  died  ?'  she  asked  at  length. 

'  Why  P  why  f     Child,  does  not  your  own  heart  tell  you  P' 

'  But  to  leave  such  a  splendid  heritage  P'  she  murmured. 

'  Well,  there  are  some  to  whom  there  is  no  heritage  worth 
aught  save  their  own  stainless  honour.  Lord  Chanrellou  was 
one  of  them.  He  had  the  sea-lion's  blood  of  his  mother's  race, 
and  taunts  had  lasbed  that  wild,  brave,  untamable  blood  into 
fury.* 

Viva  mused  awhile  wistfully ;  the  history  touched  her,  and 
yet  she  understood  the  impulse  of  the  dead  heir  as  little  aa 
young  FompeiuB,  with  his  insatiate  and  dasiled  vanity,  could 
understand  the  supreme  scorn  and  sacriSce,  half  contempt,  half 
generosity,  of  the  Sullan  renunciation. 

'  And  you  never  knew  more  of  his  fate  ?'  she  whispered,  with 
a  certain  sense  of  dread  as  the  light  died  off  from  the  portrait, 
while  a  passing  cloud  swept  over  the  sun. 

'  What  more  was  there  to  know  ?  We  searched  for  his  body ; 
but  we  felt  that  the  search  was  useless,  for  the  moat  waa  fed  by 
subterranean  waters  whose  channels  ran  deep,  and  passed  out 
to  the  ocean.  The  child  had  been  pierced  to  the  quick  by  the 
Ecom  cast  on  hia  lost  mother  and  the  bitterness  flung  on  him- 
self. He  had  been  falsely  accused.  To  tempers  like  bis  there 
is  no  more  unpardonable  wound.  He  was  ever  impetuous  and 
warm  to  passion,  thou|^  those  who  knew  him  uight  could  lead 
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him  l)y  his  affections  with  a  cord  of  ailk.  Well,  the  Earl  felt 
remorse,  I  know  :  he  suffered  keeuly  far  awhile  :  but  the  boy 
that  he  loved  was  heir  now,  aod  this  aoon  sufficed  to  conaofe 
him.  The  lad  himself— my  present  lord — felt  far  more 
enduring  grief.  For  a  long  time  he  was  as  one  who  had  lost 
all  the  treasure  he  owned.  He  bad  worshipped  his  elder 
brother ;  and  the  tragedy  left  ita  sorrow  on  him  for  so  lon^, 
that  I  think  his  nature  never  wholly  Hoavered  its  elasticity ;  it 
made  him  grave  beyond  his  years,  though  he  was  so  young 
when  it  happened.' 

*  Does  he  ever  think  of  it  now  ?' 

'  Ah,  who  can  say  P     My  lord  ia  a  great  man,  and  lives  in  a 

feat  world.  He  may  hare  utterly  forgotten — I  know  not. 
or  thirty  years  none  oave  ever  heard  him  allude  to  his  dead 
half-brother.  Men  as  high  as  he  have  fleeting  memories. 
Tet  sometimes  X  fancy  he  remembers  his  playmate  ;  for  when 
he  purchased  this  place,  and  selected  it  as  his  favourite 
residence,  he  ordered  this  portrait,  among  others,  to  be  brought 
hither.  That  would  look  as  though  all  remembrance  had  not 
perished.  However,  that  also  is  many  years  ago  now,  and 
recollection  withers  under  eminence.' 

'  I  saw  him  once,  not  long  ago,'  whispered  Yivt^  '  and  I 
thought  that  he  looked  like  a  sovereign.' 

'  He  is  a  great  man,'  said  the  old  servant  briefly.  Her  sym- 
pathies were  ohiefly  with  the  lofty  and  brilliant  life  whose 
power  and  strmigth  and  dominion  aUured  her  fancy  ;  his  were 
with  the  young,  rash,  noble  life  snapped  in  twain  so  early,  like 
a  young  pine  broken  by  the  first  autumnal  storm. 

He  looked  at  her  half  curiously,  halt  angrily. 

'  Tou  have  not  much  heart,  you  fair  thing  1'  he  muttered  as 
he  moved  away. 

Yin  laughed  a  little  to  herself.  She  remembered  that  the 
Count's  daughter  at  the  convent  had  said  it  was  '  provincial'  to 
feel  emotion,  vid  she  accepted  his  remark  as  a  •ompliment  to 
her  own  aristocracy. 

The  sun  was  still  clouded,  and  there  was  a  gray  shadow  lying 
across  the  face  of  the  portrait,  as  she  gave  one  lingering  far* 
well  glan(»  to  it,  and  fluttered  on  to  gaie  in  entranced  delight 
at  the  velvet  beauties  of  Boucher,  the  pictured  pageants  of 
Y^'saillae,  the  rose-wreathed  laughing  goddesses  of  Watteau. 

The  old  man,  disappointed,  went  back  to  his  nook  in  oneof 

the  embayed   casements,  and  bent  afresh  over  a  manuscript 

catalogue  of  his  beloved  collection,  which  had  been  a  labour  of 

lore  with  him  for  many  years.    He  took  no  more  heed  of  her  ; 
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but  wben,  later  on,  she  poaaed  him  with  a  gsy  farewell,  flying 
with  snifl  feet  down  the  long  galleriea,  he  mnrmured  afber 
her; 

'  You  will  never  harm  yourself  for  another's  sake,  you  hand- 
Bome,  wanton  dragonfly,  though  many  may  suffer  for  yours, 
like  enoi^h ! ' 

Viva  did  not  hear;  she  was  out  of  the  picture-gallerieB,  and 
pnrauiug  her  adventures  through  the  buildiug,  with  her  long, 
fair,  tumbled  hair  flying  behind  her  like  a  tomet'a  golden  train. 

'  O,  how  foolish  he  must  have  been  to  have  given  up  this  ! ' 
fibe  thought.  The  boy's  face  haunted  her;  but  his  history 
failed  to  touch  her,  because  it  seemed  to  her  a  madoess  so 
absolute  and  bo  insensate  to  fling  away  such  prond  inheritanceB 
for  the  mere  Bake  of  a  stung  honour  and  a  dead  mother's 
memory.  She  had  been  always  caressed,  indulged,  adored; 
she  had  a  charming  innocent  vanity  that  made  any  doubt  of 
bertelf  impossible ;  she  was  never  wounded  by  any  shame  at 
her  fate,  because  she  was  so  perfectly  assured  that  her  birth 
must  be  royal  at  least,  if  not  more  than  mortal.  To  comprehend 
the  sensitive  pride  that  had  refused  to  accept  honours  be- 
grudged ;  the  fierv  impulse  that  bad  refused  to  remain  a 
burden  to  a  race  that  had  rejected  his  mother ;  the  childlike 
chivalry  of  tendemess  that  had  chosen  rather  to  perish  than 
live,  barring  out  the  brother  he  loved  from  his  heritage,  was 
impossible  to  her.  Their  nobility,  indeed,  she  saw  ;  but  what 
she  felt  far  more  clearly  was  their  over-wrought  and  headlong 
self- ruin. 

She  wandered  on,  through  the  reception-rooms  and  conserva- 
tories, as  idly  and  as  gaily  as  a  bird  wanders  through  a  rosary, 
and  paused  once  more,  in  breathless  amaze  of  wondering 
delight,  in  the  midst  of  the  tropical  houses.  She  who  had 
never  beheld  any  fiowers  save  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  the 
woods,  had  never  seen  aught  in  her  dreams  equal  to  these 
glorious  bloBBoms  of  purj^e  and  scarlet  and  amber;  these 
gigantic  perfume-breathing  lilies ;  these  marvellous  parasites 
with  their  network  of  colour;  these  palmB  like  the  columns  of 
some  Solomon's  Temple. 

She  was  in  perfect  solitude ;  there  was  nothing  living  beside 
herself  save  the  canaries  and  lovebirds  and  cockatoos,  that 
made  their  home  amid  t1ie  profuse  vegetation.  She  sank 
down  on  the  marble  steps  of  the  entrance,  entranced  ;  scarcely 
breathing,  yet  almost  laughing  with  ecstasy.  As  the  hues  f 
the  Bouchers  and  Watteaus  had  enchanted  her  eyee,  so  this 
wilderness  of  colour,  this  delirium  of  perfume,  intoxicated  her 
senses.    She  clasped  ber  hands  above  her  head  in  rapture. 
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'Ah,'  she  cried  &loud  to  the  wandering  birds, — 'ah,  this 
must  have  been  the  world  I  belonged  to !  this  was  the  king- 
dom  of  my  birth!' 

To  her  it  seemed  far  likelier  that  she  had  aprung  from  the 
Tiolet  chalice  of  some  superb  flower,  such  as  those  that  hung 
by  the  thousand  around  her,  than  that  anything  of  want,  of 
humiliation,  of  human  care  or  human  ehame,  should  eter  have 
weighed  with  her. 

HsF  origin  was  a  tnjtterr ;  her  existence  was  dependent 
upon  charity ;  her  only  recollectiona  were  of  the  homely  heariih 
of  an  old  peasant  woman.  But  this  made  no  difference  to 
Viva.  She  believed  devoutly  in  the  splendour  of  her  own 
deeceut;  and  gazing  down  the  mase  of  tropical  colour,  and 
drawing  in  the  delicious  odours  of  the  magic  flowers,  it  seemed 
*a  her  that  she  only  revisited  the  place  of  her  birth,  that  she 
onl^  breathed  the  air  that  she  had  used  to  breathe  in  her 
native  land. 

And  whether  this  was  in  truth  the  awakening  of  dim  infant 
memories  and  asaociations  long  loat  but  unforgotten,  or 
whether  it  was  but  the  fancied  glories  of  an  imagination 
steeped  in  fcury  lore  and  legendary  fantaeiea,  she  never  aaked 
herself.  To  her  own  persuasion,  lying  on  these  marble  steps, 
under  these  wondrous  coils  of  blossom,  she  was  like  the  slum- 
bering princess  of  the  enchanted  forest,  who  waited  for  her 
coming  hero,  for  the  advent  of  her  empire.  And  dreaming 
thus  in  the  hot  atmoaphere,  in  the  intense  perfume,  in  the 
lulling  of  the  fountains  that  played  near,  the  sultry  fragrance 
overcame  her,  her  head  sank  down  upon  the  marble,  and  she 
fell  asleep. 

Lying  thus,  canopied  by  the  purple-flowering  vine  of  the 
Pacific,  with  her  flushed  cheek  on  the  white  stone,  and  her 
lips  lightly  parted,  and  the  cambric  of  her  bodice  half  open, 
showing  tne  rise  and  fall  of  her  snowy  chest,  a  youth,  coming 
in  through  the  orangeries,  saw  her,  and  started  and  paused. 
He  was  a  handsome  boy,  with  brown  delicate  features,  and 
dark  slumbrous  eyes,  that  lighted  and  smiled  as  they  fell  on 
her. 

'  A  little  peasant  with  a  princess's  face  I  Where  can  she 
come  from,  I  wonder  P'  he  thought,  as  he  stooped  down  from 
the  stair  above  her  ou  which  hia  steps  had  been  arrested,  luid 
looked  loug  and  closely  at  her  as  she  slept.  He  was  moved 
and  thrilled  with  her  lovelineas ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
study  it  mercilessly  in  its  unconsciouaneBa ;  he  only  hesitated 
as  to  whether  or  no  he  ahould  waken  her. 
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He  could  learn  wlio  Bhe  was  witliout  her  aid ;  and  elie  might 
raiee  some  alarm  if  she  were  startled. 

He  guessed  that  she  came  from  some  one  of  the  hamleta, 
&ad  had  etrajed  in  thither,  and  fallen  asleep  through  ths  heat 
of  the  daj  and  the  hothouses.  He  bent  down  one  moment,  on 
an  impulse  to  awaken  her  by  hieses  on  her  cheek;  but  some 
look  on  her  ihce,  even  in  its  ignorance  of  alumber,  represaed 
the  impulse  as  it  rose.  He  scarcely  dared  to  adventure  that 
mode  of  calling  her  back  to  the  sentient  world.  He  gaaed  at 
her  long,  and  drew  same  of  her  curls  through  his  hands.  She 
was  unlike  any  one  of  the  peasant  girls  whom  he  had  ever  seen 
among  the  vineyards  or  on  the  river  barges :  he  felt  a  difference 
that  he  could  not  have  analysed. 

Then,  moving  very  softly,  he  gathered  some  of  the  finest 
fruit  from  the  grapes  and  oranges  that  hung  abovehead,  laid 
them  down  on  her  blue  kirtle  wiUiout  wakening  her,  and  draw- 
ing off  a  ring  from  his  hand,  slipped  it  over  a  branch  of  yellow 
jasmine,  and  left  it  with  the  fruit  on  her  lap.  Then,  Inugbing 
to  himself,  he  moved  away,  and  out  of  the  tropical  houses. 

'The  pretty  fool  will  think  they  came  from  paradise!'  he 
mused.  '  It  will  be  the  best  mode  to  rouse  her  to  interest ; 
notliing  allures  a  woman  like  a  mystery  1  Who  can  she  be  P 
But  that  can  soon  be  learned.' 

Viva  slept  on,  unconscious  of  her  gftaer  and  her  gifts.  The 
day  was  far  advanced  when  she  awoke  with  a  start,  as  a  loriot 
flying  past  her  brushed  her  forehead  with  his  wing.  Her  eyes 
were  bM^ly  opened  ere  she  saw  the  fruit  and  flower  and  jewel 
on  her  lap.  She  gave  a  loud  cry,  half  of  terror,  half  of  delight. 
By  her  they  were  believed  to  be  as  surely  fallen  from  a  super- 
natural hand  as  Dorothea's  roses  and  apples,  which  were  sent 
from  Eden  to  convince  the  scoffer  and  the  sceptic. 

The  place  filled  her  with  a  sudden  affright.  The  birds  seemed 
elves,  the  flowers  seemed  like  ghstening  eyes.  The  odours  and 
the  heat  stifled  her ;  the  cadence  of  the  fountains  sounded  like 
fairies'  music.  She  gathered  all  the  presents  up  in  her  linen 
skirt,  and  fled  headlong  out  from  the  tviuter-gardens,  and  under 
the  colonnades  of  orangeries,  and  forth  into  the  fresh  air,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  did,  but  believing  that  she  bore  some  fairy's 
treasures  with  her;  calling  aloud  on  Sarazin  and  grand'm^re, 
and  half  delirious  with  the  wonder  of  her  own  greatness,  that 
thus  marked  her  out  for  such  especial  favour  from  this  elfin 
world,  which  vas  unseen  by  common  eyes. 

She  had  some  recollection  of  the  way  she  had  come  from  the 
out-houses  where  Sarazin's  niece  had  her  divelltng ;  and  abi 
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ruehed  on  and  on,  acraaa  the  gardena,  down  the  teirsces,  over 
the  lawns,  along  the  aTenues,  all  on  flre  with  her  maryellouB 
etory,  panting  and  thirsting  to  gain  a  liatener.  Instinct  took 
her  right ;  and  she  dashed  headlong  into  the  wide  cool  chamber, 
with  its  blue  and  white  Dutch  tilea,  and  its  sweet,  wholesome 
ecent  of  cowa  and  of  milk,  of  thyme  and  of  cloTer,  where  the 
dairy-women  were  clustered  aronnd  the  old  Virelois,  who  was 
sobbing  and  wringing  her  hands,  and  calling  on  the  Virgin  and 
Tricotrin  to  aid  and  foi^ive  her,  for  she  had  lost  the  child. 

Vira,  utterly  regardless  of  the  woe  that  she  had  caused, 
bounded  into  their  midst,  and  held  the  jasmine  branch,  with 
its  yellow  stars,  before  their  astonished  eyes. 

'  Grand'mere,  grand'mere  !  look  here!  You  and  I  knew  that 
I  waa  not  as  others  are.     See  what  the  fairies  hnve  sent  me  ! ' 

The  old  woman,  breaking  from  the  circle  of  her  sympathisers, 
threw  her  arms  round  her  recovered  treasure,  scolding  and 
caressing  her,  praising  the  saints  and  reproving  the  wanderer, 
all  in  one  breath.  But  Yiva  shook  aside  her  embrace  with  a 
certain  impatience. 

'  I  had  a  right  to  go  where  I  chose  ! '  she  cried ;  '  and  look 
here,  were  not  these  well  worth  the  straying  for?  0,  you  do 
not  know  whot  I  have  seen — such  things  !  such  things !  And 
I  fell  asleep  at  last  in  the  temple  of  the  flowers  ;  and  while  I 
slept  it  waa  all  changed,  and  every  biossom  turned  into  a  fairy, 
and  every  bird  into  a  wood-elf;  and  when  I  awoke  there  were 
these  in  my  lap,  and  the  magic  ring  hung  on  the  great  amber 
jasmine  I ' 

Her  audience  were  dumb  with  solemn  nmnze.  Tiva,  uncon- 
scious of  hep  own  eiaggeration,  and  working  herself  into  the 
full  credence  that  nil  had  been  as  she  told  it,  stood  in  their 
circle  proud  with  all  the  pride  of  one  selected  by  fate  for  an 
eitraordinary  distiuclion,  and  smiling  on  them  with  con- 
teraptuous  benignity. 

'  O,  you  have  never  known  such  a  wonder — you ! '  she  said, 
with  scorn  at  the  mutterings  of  the  awe-stricken  daiiywomen. 
'  Of  coiirse  you  have  not ;  one  must  be  of  that  world  ere  one 
beholds  it.  Your  cows  chew  the  daisies  and  buttercups,  only 
tasting  in  them  food  to  make  milk ;  but  none  the  leas  do  fairies 
and  elves  live  under  the  grasses  for  those  who  have  sight  that 
can  see  them.  Yes,  it  was  all  as  I  tell  you.  The  place  was 
full  of  a  glory,  and  I  heard  the  most  eiquisite  music — so  soft ! 
BO  soft !— and  you  can  feel  the  fruit,  and  Ruiell  it,  and  eat  it,  if 
yon  doubt ;  and  you  can  take  the  jasmine  in  your  hand  if  you 
like,  and  watch  the  ring  on  it  sparkle  and  flash.' 
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'  It  ia  very  strange,'  murmured  grand'm&re  anzioualy ;  vhUe 
among  the  women  the  myth  soon  grew  into  an  article  of  faith 
with  the  giant  growth  of  any  popular  delusion  ;  but  they  held 
aloof  from  touching  either  the  fruit  or  the  flower, 

'  Tott  are  afraid,'  cried  Viva,  with  more  and  more  cruel  dia- 
dain.  'Do  you  suppose  they  would  give  what  would  hurt  me?' 
And  she  pressed  a  peach  to  her  curling  red  lips. 

Grand 'mere  caught  her  hand  with  a  scream. 

'  Child  !  chad !  if  the  fruit  he  unholy—' 

'Pooh!'  laughed  Viva,  setting  her  pearly  teeth  in  the 
luscious  juicy  pulp. 

Tbey  watched  her,  expecting  some  horrible  change — what 
they  knew  not;  but  all  they  saw  waa  a  child  enjoying  a  fruit. 
Viva,  however,  had  only  done  it  out  of  bravado.  She  waa  not 
by  any  means  secure  herself  that  some  extraordinary  trans- 
formation might  not  take  place  in  her,  though  she  had  too 
.much  of  the  Eve  to  resist  the  temptation  of  trying ;  and  she 
felt  a  Heuae  of  relief  that  she  would  have  scorned  to  have 
acknowledged  when  the  peach  was  eaten  down  to  its  atone,  and 
no  awful  results  had  ensued. 

Encouraged  by  her  exemption  from  evil,  the  women  ventured 
at  length  to  stretch  timid  hands  out  for  the  jasmine  bough,  and 
gaze  at  the  ring  that  hung  on  it,  nnd  babble  among  themselves 
with  voluble  excitability.  G-rand'mere's  face  alone  remained 
wistful  and  anxious,  and  her  tongue  was  mute. 

'  It  is  truly  a  noble  bauble,"  was  all  ahe  said ;  '  but  how  canst 
thou  tell,  child,  whether  it  will  give  thee  pleasure  or  pain?  It 
came  to  thee  for  an  act  of  disobedience.' 

Viva,  infuriated  and  full  of  outraged  dignity,  aeized  the  jas- 
mine out  of  her  hand,  and  went  off  by  herself  to  a  distant  nook 
of  the  dairy,  and  began  counting  her  grapes  and  her  oranges. 

'Tou  are  a  aet  of  senseless  peasnnts,'  she  muttered. 

The  brown  bright  mouselike  eyes  of  the  old  woman  were 
dimmed  a  moment  with  tears  she  would  not  shed ;  hut  Viva, 
engrossed  in  making  the  sunset  rays  play  on  her  jewel,  never 
saw  that  dumb  reproach. 

The  milk-women  were  very  angered,  and  called  her  a  spoilt 
insolent  baby,  and  jabbered  hard  things  of  her  in  undertoues, 
and  began  to  believe  all  this  magical  story  a  lie.  She  cast  oue 
glance  of  supreme  scorn  upon  them,  then  turned  her  back  to 
them  where  she  sat  on  her  stool,  and  put  the  jasmine  on  her 
hair  and  the  ring  on  her  finger. 

There  was  a  pleasant  med  set  ready  in  the  dairy  chamber  of 
honey  and  cakes  and  coffee  and  hard  egga— a  meal  whose  enjoy- 
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ment  her  abeenoe,  nnd  the  anxietj  it  bad  involved,  had  spoiled 
and  postponed.  SaraEin'e  niece  came  kindly,  though  ahyly,  to 
hep,  and  pressed  her  to  join  in  it.  Viva  was  extremely  hungry, 
having  eaten  nothing  since  her  forenoon  bread-ond-cheatnuta  m 
the  boat ;  but  aha  was  too  proud  to  deign  to  acknowledge  it, 
and  would  have  died  of  starvation  rather  than  have  shared  in 
their  supper.  She  shook  her  head  in  petulant  negative,  and 
sat  alone  eating  her  fairy  grapes,  which  were  delicious  indeed, 
but  uasatisfactory  save  to  her  pride. 

When  the  time  came  to  leave  the  dairy-Louse  for  the  boat, 
she  vouchsafed  them  never  a  word,  but  swept  out  through  the 
huge  brass  pans  on  the  floor  with  the  step  of  a  young  sovereign, 
and  passed  into  the  soft  gray  evening  with  the  jasmine  crown 
glittering  like  a  wreath  of  golden  Btnrs  upon  her  head. 

'If  that  be  how  jewels  change  the  temper,  they  must  be  the 
curse  of  the  world,'  muttered  grand'mere. 

Viva  heard;  but  she  would  not  deign  to  reply. 

'  She  ia  a  vain  wicked  thing ;  she  will  bring  the  Virelois  to 
shame,'  said  one  of  the  dairy-maids,  standing  with  arma  akimbo 
on  the  lintel  of  the  door. 

'  Do  you  believe  ia  that  story  ?  She  told  it  like  the  truth,' 
asked  another. 

'It  may  be;  such  things  have  been  known,'  said  a  third 
cautiously. 

'  But  we  have  lived  here  all  onr  lives,  and  never  heard  of  the 
like  at  Yilliers,'  responded  the  sceptic  from  the  doorway.  '  If 
the  young  lord  were  here,  I  should  say  it  was  one  of  his 

The  conclave  laughed ;  the  suggestion  was  agreeable.  To 
have  traced  an  envied  distinction  to  a  fount  of  evil  is  the 
sweetest  palliative  to  jealous  mortification. 

'  She  called  us  peasants,'  continued  the  cynic  in  the  porch. 
'  I  had  a  good  mind  to  tell  her  we  were  not  bastards,  but  knew 
who  our  mothers  and  fathers  were — which  ia  much  more  than 
she  can  say  ;  and  I  would  have  said  it,  too,  if  it  had  not  been 
far  the  poor  old  grand'mere;'  and  she  plucked  a  spray  of 
honeysuckle  from  the  outside  wall,  and  bit  it  spitefully,  re- 
gretting her  exoess  of  good-nature. 

Over  the  broad  green  pastures  that  stretched  around  the 
dairies  two  herdsmen  came  driving  up  some  of  the  cows  to 
their  stalls — pretty  smooth-hided  lowing  creatures,  with  sweet- 
toned  bells  that  sounded  pleasantly  through  the  evening 
etiltneas.  Both  animals  and  men  were  well  at  Villiers  ;  they 
were  never  overtasked,  and  they  were  ever  gently  treated. 
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'  What  news,  friend  Jourdan  P '  called  out  ttie  girl  fVotn  tho 
doorway  to  the  cowberd  near  her.  There  was  very  little  newa 
at  Villiera  at  such  seaBOUB  bb  ite  lord  waa  absent. 

'  PifSrie  has  foaled,'  Buid  Jourdan,  meaning  a  &vourite  farm 

'  Ah,  bah !    And  what  elee  ?  * 

'  The  mill  people  say  their  son  has  got  a  firBt-claBB  medal  nt 
Pnria  for  hia  painting.  Thou  remcmberest  him — that  idle 
simpleton  who  was  for  ever  chalking  over  the  atable  walls,  and 
stanng  at  dirt  and  stones  and  moBBea  F ' 

'  A  medal  1  And  the  fool  could  not  drive  a  cow  straight ! ' 
laughed  the  woman  with  her  hands  in  her  side.  *  What 
else  P  • 

'  Nothing.  Tea,  wait ;  the  hull  Georgeo  broke  his  feeding- 
tether,  and  ted  us  n  fine  dance  this  morning  ;  and  they  tell  mo 
the  young  seigneur  has  come  back  unexpectedly,  and  will  stay 
here  some  weeks.  He  is  in  disgrace  tor  some  freak,  bo  they 
eay.' 

And  he  passed  on  with  his  herd  to  the  fresh-em elliug  fresh- 
foddered  atables  away  to  the  left. 

The  dairy-girl  in  the  porch  clapped  her  hands  above  her 
head,  and  shouted  with  gleeful  triumph : 

'  I  said  if  he  only  were  back.  Do  ye  hear,  Paule,  Claudine, 
Lisette  ?  He  ia  back.  Ah,  ha  !  ao  much  for  the  tale  of  the 
fairies!  so  much  for  the  worth  of  her  truth!  The  ring,  the 
ring !     It  is  not  a  marriage-ring  I  gueaa.     Ha,  ha ! ' 

And  she  laughed  till  the  raftiirs  rang  where  she  stood  under 
the  honeysucklea  ;  for  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave. 

The  boat  went  home  in  silence.  Saraiin  was  tired ;  grand'- 
mere  full  of  thought ;  the  child's  heart  swelled  with  rage  and 
pride  where  she  aat  with  her  hands  full  of  the  magic  fruits,  and  " 
her  eyes  watching  the  atar-raya  play  on  the  jewel  ahe  wore. 
Save  their  goOd-nights,  none  of  them  apoke  a  word. 

The  dog  harked,  the  white  cat  purred,  even  Eoi  Dor4  woke 
on  his  perch  to  crow  a  welcome.  Viva  took  no  notice  of  any 
'  one  of  them.  Was  she  who  came  back  dowered  with  elfin 
gifts  to  heed  such  common  aonnda  P 

Moreover,  ahe  was  not  quite  at  ease  with  herself.  Aud  one 
must  be  very  much  at  one's  ease  to  enjoy  such  tender,  homely, 
innocent  things  aa  these. 

Grand'mcre  got  aome  bread,  and  some  honeycomb,  aud  some 
milk,  and  brought  them  to  her  in  silence ;  but  Viva  left  the 
food  almost  untasted,  though  ahe  needed  it.  She  knew  she 
had  been  wrong.    They  went  up-atairs  in  the  clear  moonlight, 
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needing  no  other  light;  and  the  child  undreased  herself  slowly, 
with  the  moonbeamB  falling  about  her  fair  round  limbs  end 
shilling  shower  of  hair. 

The  Virelois,  still  in  silence,  opened  her  book  of  Hours  and 
read,  knowing  the  words  by  heart,  and  forgetting  to  turn  orer 
the  pages. 

Suddenly  Viva  sprang  to  Tier,  and  threw  her  arms  about 
her. 

'  Grand'mere,  I  was  wicked.    I  am  sorry." 

The  old  woman's  firm  lipa  quivered. 

'  That  is  enough,'  she  said  softly.  Then  she  laid  her  hands 
on  the  girl's  shoulders,  and  held  them  there,  lookiug  straight 
down  into  her  face  as  she  knelt, 

'That  was  a  true  tale  you  told  us  this  day  ?  * 

Viva's  eyes  met  hers  full  aud  fearlessly. 

'  Quite  true,  grand'mere.' 

Then  she  stooped  and  kissed  the  Waifs  flushed,  wondering, 
eager  face. 

'  The  saints  take  thee  in  their  holy  keeping  I  Go ;  say  thy 
prayers.' 


CHAPTEB  X. 

Vita,  two  days  later,  was  lying  wide  awake  in  her  little 
white  nest  under  the  eaves,  while  still  the  first  tittering  of  her 
friends,  the  swallows  among  the  ivy,  was  the  only  sound  of  the 
coming  day,  and  !Roi  Dor6,  in  the  shed  hard  by,  was  giving  bis 
first  cballenge  to  the  yet  unrisen  sun.  Her  heart  was  in  a 
tumult  of  glad  eicitation ;  for  the  first  time  the  romance 
befitting  such  a  fairy  princess  as  she  had  touched  her  life ;  for 
the  first  time  those  long-careless  elfin  ancestors  of  hers  had 
bethonght  them  of  her,  and  had  sent  her  a  visitant  from  their 
immortal  home.  The  first  page  of  that  bright-sealed  book  of 
Faerie,  which  she  called  her  Euture,  had  been  opened  to  her 
gaze ;  the  charmed  reading  of  the  mystic  volume  had  commenced. 
A  terrible  loss  had  come  to  her,  which  wore  to  her  enchanted 
eyes  the  brilliancy  of  an  immeasurable  gain :  her  childhood 
had  ^ne  for  ever. 

Viva,  lying  nwake  there  in  the  dulness  of  the  dawn,  was 
dreaming  of  the  wonderful  things  that  had  glorified  the  days 

fone  by.  Decidedly  those  fairy  progenitors  had  remembered 
er,  and  sent  her  a  fairy  prince  at  last.  _.  , 
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It  had  happened  in  this  wUe  -. 

The  previouB  momiiig  had  heen  very  hot,  hot  to  tropical 
feiTOur,  even  in  the  eoolold  convent  gardens,  with  their  deep 
Inah  graas,  their  silent  darkened  flower-filled  ways,  their  noise- 
lesB  air  avringa-scented,  and  moved  by  the  silent  wings  of 
countlesa  birds. 

The  child  had  been  in  some  disgrace,  and  given  a  Latin  can- 
ticle to  learn,  and,  banished  in  solitude,  had  learned  her  task 
with  random  quickness,  knowing  nothing  of  its  meaning,  and 
then  resigned  herself  to  indolent  delight,  Ijing  half  covered 
with  the  thyme  and  plumes  of  Bpear-grass,  and  doing  nothing, 
in  sublime  content.  Hours  had  drifted  over  her  uncounted, 
when  the  boughs  above  her  bent,  their  leafage  rustled,  and  close' 
beside  her  dropped — a  fairy  prince,  as  Viva  instantly  coucluded 
— a  youth  of  two-and-twenty  years,  or  somewhat  more,  dressed 
in  dark  velvet,  like  au  old  picture,  delicate,  gracious,  very  fair 
to  look  at,  and  with  a  voice  like  thunder.  He  had  let  himself 
fall  from  the  convent  wall,  climbed  by  the  ivy's  aid ;  and  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  Yiva,  long  caressed  by  the  voices  of 
honest  affection,  heard  the  daogoroua  voice  of  adulation. 

The  innocent  but  supreme  vanity  of  the  child  made  her, 
though  startled,  amazed,  perplexed,  and  a  little  frightened, 
'quickly  grasp  the  flattering  truth,  that  it  was  her  own  loveli- 
ness— seen  on  the  highway  road  he  told  her — which  bad 
incited  him  to  this  adventurous  eiperinient ;  and  her  visitor 
commanded  a  soft  sweet  eloquence  that  'won  its  way  at  onceto 
her  hearing.  She  did  not  comprehend  one-half  that  he  said, 
nothing  that  he  implied;  but  she  knew  the  one  fact :  that  he 
thought  her  vary  beautiful ;  and  was  too  well  content  with  it 
to  refuse  to  hear  him  ring  the  changes  on  it. 

Nature  had  planted  in  her  au  innate  coquetry  as  thoroughly 
iustinctive  aa  a  bird's  flying ;  and  the  instinct  moved  her  now 
without  her  knowing  it.  I'lushed,  startled,  infinitely  fair,  half 
risen  from  her  bed  of  fragrant  grasses,  ebe  gazed  at  her  young 
adorer,  and  listened  breatklesa  to  bia  utterances;  but  the  coy, 
proud,  arch,  malicious  feminine  nature  in  her  taught  her  to 
parry  bis  words  and  play  with  his  worship,  in  an  impulse  to 
defend  herself  and  torment  him,  that  astonished  one  who  had 
thought  to  find  her  aome  ahy,  simple,  pretty  idiot  of  the  pea- 
santry. 

"Viva — by  nature  wholly  free  from  shyness,  and  proud  of 
herself  from  her  conviction  of  her  lofty  birth — thought  nothing 
more  charming  than  such  oo  interruption  of  the  too  even  tenor 
of  her  days;  alt  the  more  charming  becauae  of  the  atrocioUB 
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crime  the  etranger'a  proBence  formed  againet  all  the  Uva  of 
her  detested  foes,  the  nuns.  She  was  perfectly  aware  that  she 
was  Binning  against  all  their  rules  in  not  £eeiag  instantly  from 
this  intruder ;  but  the  rebellion  wu  just  what  ahe  enjoyed. 
His  oratory  was  most  ailrery  sweet  on  her  ear,  for  it  told  her 
'    only  of  herself;  and,  half  wilting,  half  reluctant,  she  listened. 

It  was  juBt  what  suited  that  old,  shadowy,  luscioua-Bcented 
garden,  and  such  au  enchanted  princesB  as  herself,  to  be  thus 
beset  under  the  mulberry  shadows  by  aueh  a  wooer. 

Of  love,  in  men's  and  women's  meaning,  the  Fille  des  F^es 
bad  no  conception;  this  was  only  worship,  ehe  thought,  such 
as  in  her  fairy  stories  the  captured  Prince  always  gave  the 
.  sovereign  Beauty.  The  youth  was  facile  of  tongue ;  in  very 
brief  space  he  bad  filled  her  brain  with  intoxicating  images  of 
herself,  learned  all  she  had  to  leU  of  ber  short  historv,  and 
conjured  up  before  her  magnificent  visions  of  the  world  from 
which  she  waa  shut  out ;  he  might  have  progressed  yet  farther, 
but  that  the  voice  of  Steur  S^iaphine  calling  for  Viva  and  the 
Latin  canticle  interrupted  his  succesB.  J4ot  caring  to  be 
caught  in  that  rookery  of  women,  the  young  stranger  mur- 
mured his  hurried  and  tender  farewell,  swung  hima^f  lightly 
by  branch  and  ivy  coil  up  the  steep  wall,  and  diaappeared, 
leaving  her  in  a  tumult  of  excitement,  which  sent  her  with 
scarlet  cheeks  and  dancing  eyea  to  the  call  of  Sceur  Sdraphiue, 
and  reduced  all  memory  of  the  canticle  to  chaos. 

She  awoke  the  next  morning,  feverish  with  wonder  and  ex- 
pectation. He  had  begeed  her  to  meet  him  at  the  beech-tree, 
and  had  promised  to  teliher  of  a  thousand  marvellous  things. 
She  had  told  grand'mere,  and  grand'mere  had  not  been  aa 
pleased  as  she  bad  anticipated ;  grand'mere  had  not  taken  her 
view  of  the  atraoger;  grand'mere  had  scornfully  suggested 
that  If  he  were  a  fairy  prince  he  would  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  climbing  earthly  walla;  grand'mere  had  finally 
stated  that  it  must  have  been  he  who  had  had  to  do  with  the 
ring  up  at  Villiers,  and  declared  that  she  thought  Tricotriu 
would  not  like  her  to  go  to  the  beech-tree.  Whereupon  Tiva, 
self-wUled,  but  frank  aa  the  day,  had  declared  that  she  would 
^o,  that  nothing  should  prevent,  and  had  been  fiery,  aud  way- 
ward, and,  aa  she  well  knew,  naughty.  She  had  gone  to  bed 
with  naughtiness  in  her  soul,  and  awoke  with  it. 

When  she  threw  open  her  little  lattice,  close  under  its  sill, 
where  a  robin's  nest  bad  been  made  in  the  spring,  and  was  still 
there  though  the  young  redbreasts  had  all  ilowji,  there  gleamed 
something  of  all  colours,  with  a  shimmer  of  gold  and  of  silver. 
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It  lay  on  tlie  neit.  Trembling  with  deligbt  she  drew  it  up 
throueh  the  caBenient :  it  was  a  collar  of  eiquisite  workmansliip 
wreathed  with  forget- me-iiota  >□  turquoisKS  and  opals — ten 
thousand  timea  mora  beautiful  thaa  the  silver  wreath  of  that 
odious  Adele. 

With  the  self-Bame  action  aa  poor  Gretchen's,  Viva,  laugh- 
ing, and  almost  crying  with  joy,  clasped  the  lovely  thing  round 
her  own  white  throat,  and  gased  enraptured  at  her  own  reflec* 
tion  in  her  tiny  glaas,  and  rushed  downstairs  to  where  the  old 
woman  was  busied  with  the  breakfaat-ooffee. 

'  Graud'm^re,  grand'mere  I  Look !  Was  he  not  a  fairy 
prince  after  all  F  ' 

Grand'mere  looked,  and,  to  Viva's  amazement,  Beemed  trou- 
bled, even  while  womanlike  she  marvelled  at  the  beauty  of  the 
toy. 

'  The  only  fairy  prince  the  world  holds — a  rich  man,'  she 
muttered.    'Your  throat  is  more  graceful  without  it,  my  little 

'  Grand'mere  I '  cried  Viva  in  supreme  eeoni, '  that  is  because 
I  am  dressed  like  a  child — like  a  peasant !  If  you  saw  me  with 
Bilks  and  lacea  Mid  all  that  one  ought  to  have! ' 

'  Ought  to  have  1 '  murmured  the  old  woman  aa  she  sat  down 
the  brown  rolls  and  the  steaming  milk.  '  There  is  no  one  from 
whom  you  could  claim  even  these  aa  your  right.  Viva.' 

Viva  did  not  hear  the  rebuke  j  she  was  standing  in  ecstasy 
before  a  great  bumiahed  copper  cauldron  that  served  as  a 
mirror,  watching  the  sunahine  play  on  her  necklace.  Grand'- 
mere wad  very  silent  during  the  breakfast,  though  her  cheerful 
loquacious  tongue  was  generally  never  atiil  over  her  colToEi 
Viva  waa  silent,  too,  angered  that  her  splendid  possession  hrJ 
not  met  with  more  enthusiasm.  Already  the  jewels  on  her 
throat  had  cast  a  shadow  on  her  young  aoul:  they  were  so 
costly  and  so  brilliant  that  all  the  dear  fomiltar  thiu^a  of  her 
homo — even  gran d'm^re's  brown  face  in  its  frame  of  white  linen 
— looked  common  and  unwelcome. 

'  Tou  will  go  to  the  beech-tree  P '  asked  the  old  woman. 

The  child  tossed  her  spirited  head. 

'  Of  course ;  I  said  so.' 

But  when  Viva  eame  in  the  late  afternoon  to  her  tryst 
under  the  beech  boughs,  knitting  her  scarlet  worsted,  sat 
grand'mere. 

Viva  could  have  cried,  and  her  prince,  when  he  came  also, 
could  have  cursed,  with  vexation.  But  he  was  not  so  frank  as 
the  Waif;   he  showed  no  displeasore;   on  the  contrary,  he 
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talked  bo  softly  and  charmingly,  showed  bo  graceful  a  respect 
toward  the  old  nge  of  the  Virelois,  and  eviuced  flueh  iuterest 
in  all  he  had  heard  of  Tticotrin,  that  e^en  grand'mere'B  pre- 
judices began  to  dissolve, 

'  She  is  BO  lovely  !  she  ia  fit  to  be  a  princess  in  earnest,  the 
little  angel  I '  thought  the  latter.  '  The  youDg  man  speaks  well ; 
be  has  a  fair  face — who  knows  P  ' 

Aud  her  thoughts  drifted  od,  building  castles  almost  as 
aerial  and  baseleBS  as  Viva's. 

He,  when  he  left  them  aud  sauntered  away  to  where  his 
servants  and  horses  waited  in  the  ahadow,  mused  to  hiraaelf. 

'  The  old  fool  will  give  me  more  trouble  than  the  young  one. 
But  the  child  is  eo  handsome — I  never  met  with  her  rival — she 
will  be  worth  some  patience  and  some  strategy!  ' 

For  the  boy,  with  his  delicate  face  aud  hie  tender  voice,  waa 
at  heart  the  coldsBt  of  senBualists ;  and  youth  ia  not  seldom  the 
most  cruel  of  egotists. 

'  Is  he  not  a  prince  now,  grand'mere  ? '  laughed  Tiva  in 
triumph.     The  old  woman  mused. 

'  Efe  ia  well  spoken,'  she  cried  cautiously.  '  But  I  misdoubt 
if  Tricotrin  will  wish  you  to  keep  that  pretty  toy ;  and — do  you 
like  thia  one  as  well  as  that  great  lord  of  Villiera  that  you  bold 
me  about  ? ' 

'  0,  no ! '  cried  Viva  fervently,  careless  of  how  her  confeasioa 
hurt  her  present  hero.  '  I£e  looked  like  a  king,  a  Charlemagne, 
or  a  David,  or  an  Arthur,  you  know.  This  one  ia  only  like  a 
Prince  Fain&nt.' 

And  she  laughed  mischievously  at  her  own  merry  conceit. 
She  was  delighted  that '  this  one'  should  worship  her,  but  she 
had  no  inclination  to  worship  him. 

*It  is  dangerous/ thought  tbe  old  woman  anxiously.  'Ah, 
if  Tricotrin  were  only  a  man  in  a  house,  like  a  Christian,  instead 
of  always  wandering,  wandering,  wandering,  like  a  gipsy,  one 
could  let  htm  knew,  and  he  would  come,  M.  le  Our4  would 
write  for  me.  But  he  ia  like  the  wind,  going  all  over  the  earth, 
no  one  knows  why  or  whitber.  Well,  the  good  saints  have  her 
in  their  keeping ;  though  to  be  sure  one  does  not  know  whether 
she  was  ever  hsptised,  which  may  make  them  indifferent.  But 
I  do  not  think  they  would  forsake  an  innocent  child  for  that ; 
and  TViootrin  is  a  sorcerer,  he  will  come  if  any  real  peril 
touches  her.' 

So  ahe  comforted  herself  with  the  remembrance  of  tbe  occult 
powers  of  Tiva'a  guardian,  and  did  not  try  to  discover  who  the 
young  man  was,  lest  she  should  find  him  of  •  rank  tbat  would 
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dazzle  with  still  more  &tal  effect  the  emmence-seeking  eyes  of 
the  ambitious  Waif. 

To  the  best  of  her  power  the  good  old  creatare  tried  to 
screen  the  child  from  the  Bight  or  approach  of  this  dangerouB 
stranger.  But  the  resources  that  ricbea  command,  and  the 
subtlety  of  such  love  as  the  young  voluptuary  had  conceived 
for  the '  Light  of  the  Loire,'  were  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Virelois'  honest  and  simple  endearoura. 

He  made  no  more  trysts  since  Viva  bo  innocently  revealed 
them,  but  over  and  over  again  he  waylaid  her,  in  the  woods,  on 
the  high-road,  at  the  ferry,  or  in  the  convent  garden  when  she 
was  condemned  to  solitude  for  inattention  or  insolence  ;  and 
such  faults  were  now  more  common  than  ever.  Viva  was  of 
necessity  often  alone  ;  and  he  had  many  opportunities  to  gain 
her  ear.  He  filled  it  with  many  hyperboles  about  her  own  love- 
liness, with  many  aEseverationa  of  bis  own  homage  to  it,  and 
with  what  was  yet  more  alluring  to  her,  many  pictures  of  the 
'  world '  for  which  she  longed.  Cities  of  Italy  all  glowing  with 
flowers  and  wild  with  festivals ;  masked  balls  all  a-glitter  with 
rich  hues  and  shining  jewels;  summer-f^tes  with  the  toy-boats 
drifting  on  summer-lakes  to  palace-steps  hidden  in  myrtle  and 
orauges;  Paris  itself  in  its  nightsof  rejoicing,  with  the  churches 
all  domes  of  sparkling  fire,  and  each  street  a  stream  of  laugh- 
ing life — all  theae  ho  painted  to  Vivo,  and  relying  on  the 
child's  absolute  ignorance;  promised  her  deathless  rosea,  roya! 
power,  every  manner  of  glory  and  delight,  if  she  would  gij 
thither  with  him.  But  Viva  resisted  this :  she  would  have 
dearly  liked  it,  she  told  him,  for  sake  of  all  those  wonderful 
things  which  he  promised  her.  But  then — Tricotrin,  grand'- 
mere,  Eoi  Dor6,  B4b6,  all  that  there  were  to  leave ! 

He  could  not  make  her  reconciled  to  flight  from  them  all ; 
and  he  soon  found  that  in  her  love  for  Tricotrin,  whom  he 
held  in  light  scorn,  never  having  seen,  as  some  vagabond  scoun- 
drel, lay  the  stoutest  foe  he  had  to  encounter.  Without  this 
he  might  easily  liave  lured  her  to  her  own  ruin  by  those  chief 
agents  of  her  sex's  destruction,  vanity,  and  the  desire  of 
wealth.  It  was  in  her  love  for  Iier  protector  that  lay  the  only 
shield  she  bad,  unconscious  as  she  was  of  her  own  danger.  It 
was  In  vain  that  her  wooer  promised  to  acquaint  Tricotrin  of 
her  presence  in  Paris  if  she  once  would  but  go  there;  Viva 
would  shake  her  head  and  ask  him  mournfully  how  could  he  do 
that  when  no  one  knew  where  Tricotrin  hved.  It  was  no  less 
in  vain  that  he  strove  to  persuade  her  that  Tricotrin  could  not 
be  angered,  but  would  rather  be  pleased  that  she  should  have 
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any  pleaeure.  Her  heart  was  too  loyal  to  her  only  Iriend  to 
let  her  he  induced  to  go  from  the  home  that  he  gave  her, 
unknown  to  him.  Moreover,  Viva  wan  rather  deterred  by  her 
consciousness  that  grand'm^re  did  not  npproTe  of  the  atranger, 
or  of  his  jewelled  toys,  or  of  any  part  of  the  business  ;  and  the 
disapproval  of  the  good  indulgeat  old  woman  was  so  rare  on 
any  project  of  the  child's  whom  afae  loved  so  well  that  it  had  a 
weight  with  Yiva  that  none  of  the  sermons  of  those  sistem, 
who  were  always  scolding  her,  would  have  possessed.  Her 
young  suitor  was  irritated  at  the  slow  progress  he  made ;  he 
was  used  to  conquer  c|uickly,  and  the  unforeseen  difficulty  he 
bad  here  piqued  his  pride  and  his  self- admiration. 

'  We  must  come  to  a  climax,'  he  thought  one  evening  as  he 
sauntered  to  meet  her.  '  It  is  no  use  playing  the  Faust  any 
longer  for  nothing ;  and  if  ever  there  were  a  Oretchen  whom 
jewels  will  tempt  and  console  it  is  this  little  vain  i^oramus  ! ' 

As  he  mused  he  came  near  her ;  standing  beside  a  water- 
spring  with  the  jug  she  had  come  to  fill  hanging  empty  in  her 
hand,  while  she  dreamed  of — not  himself,  though  he  nattered 
himself  that  she  did  so — but  of  her  own  perfections  as  he  had 
mirrored  them  to  her. 

They  were  young ;  but  both  their  loves  were  as  egotistic 
and  as  insincere  as  though  they  were  two  subtle  courtiers 
playing  at  sentiment  for  the  sake  of  intrigue.  It  is  not  always 
u  youth  that  the  loves  are  the  strongest  and  purest.  The  in- 
eiucerity  and  the  egotism  were  uDconscious  in  her,  in  him 
they  were  part  of  his  system  j   but  with  both  they  were  there. 

'viva,'  he  whispered  as  he  stole  behind  her, '  that  is  too 
much  Cinderella's  work  for  my  princess ! ' 

The  poor  little  princess  coloured  angrily ;  she  was  only  too 
quick  herself  to  disdain  useful  errands. 

'  Grand'mere  is  old,  and  the  water  is  far  to  fetch,'  she  said 
hurriedly,  apologising  for  doing  what  duty,  and  affection,  and 
veneration  ior  age  alike  demanded.    So  soon  bad  the  poison  he  . 
had  sown  borne  fruit.  ' 

'  You  can  do  these  thinga  and  look  a  princess  still,'  he  mur- 
mured. '  Still  I  would  see  you  where  slaves  should  obey  your 
slightest  word.' 

'  Tes ! '  sighed  Viva. 

He  always  spoke  in  hyperbole  to  her,  and  the  child's  imagi- 
nation  was  intoxicated  by  it. 

'  Well,  come,  then.  I  must  leave  your  province  with  to- 
morrow.' 

'^«'"''  ...„,,Gaogic 
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Sbe  turned  a  little  pale,  and  looked  up  startled ;  she  was 
not  praparad  to  lose  this  generoua  eloquent  visitant,  who  had 
come  to  break,  with  the  cbarm  of  bo  much  mjatery,  the  too 
trRnqtiil  tenor  of  her  dayt. 

'  Loaye  it  ?    Tea.    Will  you  regret  me  P ' 

'  0,  indeed  1 1  ihould  miea  you  eo  muchi ' 

Her  face  grew  very  Bad  »nd  earnest.  She  felt  her  lips  quivet 
a  little.  She  did  not  like  to  think  her  fairy  Htory  was  going 
thuB  soon  to  be  broken  off  without  any  mote  wonder-flowers 
blooming  for  her. 

'Then  you  love  me,  my  fairest?' 

'  I  try  to  da  bo,  monsieur,'  said  Viva  softly. 

It  was  the  truth ;  ahe  did  try.  She  thought  he  deserved  her 
love,  be  was  so  good  to  her ;  but,  in  real  fact,  ehe  did  not  give 
him  quite  to  much  genuine  fondness  as  she  gave  Boi  Dord. 
He  bit  his  lip  with  irritation  ;  he  knew  the  total  absenoe  of  love 
that  spoke  in  the  answer.  Still,  the  chagrin  and  the  mortifica- 
tion only  wade  him  more  resttlute  in  pursuit. 

'  All  I  dare  hope  is  to  make  you  love  me  one  day,'  he  mur- 
mured caressingly.  'To  be  loved  «a  I  love  were  too  much  to 
desire  ;  but  if  yon  would  but  trust  yourself  to  me,  it  ihould  go 
hard  but  I  would  win  your  heart.  Come — come  to  that  world 
I  have  BO  often  painted  to  you  I  Come  to  be  iU  idol,  its  em- 
press, its  treasure  1 ' 

'  I  should  dearly  love  it,'  sighed  Viva  wistfully ;  '  but — * 

'  There  is  no  "but,"  '  murmured  her  tempter.  '  How  lost 
you  are  here!  A  ferryman,  a  swineherd,  a  postillion  by  hazard, 
the  only  creatures  that  see  what  a  king  must  adore.  If  this 
man  whom  jou  Bpeak  of  cared  really  for  you,  would  he  keep 
you  in  poverty  and  obscurity  thug  ?  Gome  with  me,  my  fairest  I 
xoq  shall  be  queen  of  Paris,  I  swear  to  you  I ' 

The  child  sighed  again.    Her  cheeks  were  burning,  her  eyes 

flittering,  her  whole  soul  intoxioatad.  Was  he  a  prince  of 
'ranee  P  she  thought.  WhT  not  P  And  then  to  refuse  him 
when  he  wai  willing  to  take  ner  to  share  all  his  glories  I 


'  Come,  come — tfl  have  Trance  for  your  sovereignty,  and  all 
men  who  look  once  in  your  beautiful  eyes  for  your  slaves ! ' 

Viva  glanced  up,  half  Taguely  terrified,  but  still  in  a  trance 
of  increaulous  and  dream- tike  rapture.  With  the  nest  moment 
she  might  have  said  '  Tes  ; '  she  might  have  rushed  to  her  own 
Tuin,  blind  with  the  longing  for  change  and  for  power ;  she 
might  have  fallen  headlong  into  the  abyss  opened  beneath  her; 
but  one  word  was  her  saviour.  -  -•  i 
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That  word  was  '  Viva ! ' 

Uuder  the  trees  stood  Tricotrin, 

With  a  bound  like  a  deer's  she  sprang  to  him.  Her  young 
lover  stood,  sorely  discomforted,  gazing  in  blnnk  amazement, 
in  bitter  annoyance,  at  this  man,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so 
much,  and  whom  he  had  never  seen — who  came  so  unwel- 
comely,  in  so  untimely  a  moment,  between  him  and  his  prey, 
Tricotriu's  bright  eyes  swept  over  him,  and  a  great  vrath 
gleamed  in  them  ;  but  he  stroked  the  girl's  hair  caressingly. 

'  Who  is  your  friend.  Viva  ? ' 

'A  stranger — a  prince,  I   thiot,'  she  whispered  eagerly. 


'  And  he  has  give  me  beautiful  toys,  all  covered  with  jewels, 
lovelier  than  the  gold  things  they  have  on  the  altar  ;  and  he 
Bays  if  I  will  go  with  him,  he  will  show  me  Paris  en  y^te,  and 


give  me  rosea  that  will  never  die,  and  diamonds,  and  riches, 
and  the  life  of  an  empresB.  May  I  go  ?  and  will  you  go  to  ? 
And  we  can  make  grand'mere  so  happy !  And  he  says  that 
king's  daughters  will  not  be  noticed  when  /  pass  through  tho 
RtreetsP' 

The  breathless  words  poured  out  in  all  their  childish  min- 
gling of  selfishness  and  generosity,  of  innocence  and  vanity. 
'iVicotrin  listened,  and  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder. 

'  Go  to  grand'm^re.  Viva,  I  will  talk  with  this  good  friend 
of  yours,  and  hear  a  little  of  all  these  wonderful  things  to 
which  he  invites  us.  Do  as  I  tell  you,  my  child.  You  shall 
not  lose  the  deathless  roses  by  obedience.' 

Viva  looked  at  them  alternately  a  little  wistfully ;  she  was 
loth  to  go. 

'  He  has  been  bo  kind  ! '  she  murmured  softly ; '  and  I  thould 
BO  like  to  go,  if  1  may  I ' 

Then  she  obeyed,  and  passed  from  them  towards  the  cot- 
tage, her  head  turning  still  wistfully  back  to  them,  with  the 
empty  jug  still  hanging  in  her  hand,  her  errand  to  the  water- 
spout forgotten. 

Tricotnn  stood  in  silence,  waiting  till  she  should  be  beyond 
hearing.  The  youth  stood  his  ground,  too  proud  to  turn  away, 
but  livid  with  chagrin,  rage,  and  mortification ;  marvelling  also 
at  the  aspect  of  the  man  who  had  come  thus  between  him  and 
his  soul's  desire.  He  had  thought  with  light  contempt  of  the 
wanderer,  whom  the  old  peasant  deified  and  the  child  adored, 
as  of  some  poverty-stricken,  folly-steeped  vagabond — some 
strolling  mueician,  since  they  rooko  of  his  art — some  half- 
oatlawed  eccentric,  whom  he  could  quiet  with  coin.  He  was 
bewildered  at  the  royal  and  splendid  beauty,  the  careless  fear- 
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leaa  bearing,  the  magnificent  manhood  of  this  bohemian,  who 
stood  before  him  in  the  linen  blouae  of  the  people,  and  with  a 
little  black  monkey  peering,  witch-like,  from  over  bis  shoulder. 

Viva  once  out  of  sight,  TMcotrin  swung  round,  his  eyes  like 
blue  lightnins  in  their  wrath. 

'  So,  Lord  ChaDrelton,  this  is  the  thief's  work  in  which  you 
spend  your  Tilleggiatura! ' 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  in  silence,  startled  into  speech- 
less amazement  at  the  sound  of  the  name  that  be  bore — a  name 
he  had  carefully  concealed  through  the  whole  of  the  siege  he 
had  laid  to  Viva.     He  recovered  himself  with  an  effort, 

'  Since  you  know  ray  title,'  he  said  with  chill  languor,  '  you 
know  also  the  respect  due  to  it.  Know  still  farther  that  I 
have  no  wish  to  parley  with  you  on  any  subject.' 

'  That  I  will  warrant  you  have  not  I  But  your  wishes  are 
not  what  I  shall  consult.  Do  you  know  that  I  could  kill  you 
where  you  stand  just  as  easily  as  I  could  break  that  slender 
sapling  asunder  I  And,  by  God,  I  have  a  mind  to  do  it  too, 
you  beardless  libertine — you  smiling  sensualist ! ' 

His  height  towered  above  the  young  man's  slight  stature; 
his  voice  rolled  out  in  sonorous  passion ;  his  chest  heaved  with 
his  quickened  breathing.  A  momentary  horror  seized  his 
hearer,  who  shrank  back  with  an  involuntary  impulse,  while 
bis  clear  brown  cheek  turned  white  like  a  fainting  woman's. 
Who  could  tell,  he  thought,  what  the  vengeance  of  this  lawless 
republican  might  be  ? 

Tricotrin  saw  the  fear  of  him,  and  laughed  bitterly  in  his 
wrath. 

'  Pshaw,  child !  men  do  not  kill  such  things  as  you,  though 
it  is  dangerous  to  spare  adders  because  they  look  so  small ;  a 
wound  unto  death  is  one's  common  reward  for  the  misplaced 
compassion.  Well,  what  plea  do  you  raise  in  defence  of  your 
villany  ? ' 

Tbe  youth  laughed  coldly  and  scornfully. 

'I  am  not  accustomed  to  raise  pleas  for  mv  actions  ;  still 
less  should  I  do  so  to  an  inferior.  If  I  needed  one,  however, 
the  easiest  would  be  found  in  tbe  overtures  that  were  made  to 
me  by  your — ' 

The  lie  faltered  and  died  unfinished  on  his  tongue.  He 
knew  that  as  little  might  a  lion  be  enraged  with  impunity  as 
this  man  be  goaded  with  safety.  He  replaced  the  falsehood 
with  a  scoff. 

'  Pardon  me,  I  can  understand  your  annoyance — the  annoy- 
ance of  losing  tbe  one  ewe  lamb.  But  if  I  remember  the  Bible 
stoiy  aright,  the  ewe  lamb  went  with  much  eogemeBB^tf^ibe 
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sacrifice.  Tour  Viva  doea  not  differ  from  Bathsheba.  Besides, 
I  mean  very  well  by  ber.  The  charming  little  fool  is  wholly 
lost  her©,' 

Tricotrin's  hands  fell  on  his  ehoulders,  and  shook  bitn  to  and 
fro,  aa  the  jaws  of  a  lion  can  shake  vhat  tbey  seize  but  forbear 
to  destroy. 

'  Another  word  like  these,  and  I  will  fling  you  out  into  that 
water,  to  sink  or  ewim  as  you  may ! ' 

The  youth  freed  himself  from  the  grasp  with  difficulty,  grow- 
ing pale  with  rage  and  fear. 

'  It  would  do  you  too  much  honour  to  resent  jour  outrage 
myself,'  he  said  insolently ;  '  I  will  send  my  grooms  to  the 
task.' 

Tricotrin,  even  in  tho  tempest  of  his  wrath,  laughed  at  the 
threat  with  his  old  ironic  amusement. 

*  Tou  will  ?  Indeed !  It  will  be  a  mistake— for  your  grooms. 
Fop  the  rest,  my  lord,  as  you  term  yourself — ' 

'  I  decline  any  more  speech  with  you  1 ' 

'  Pshaw !  you  will  listen  as  long  as  I  choose,'  answered 
Tricotrin  with  contemptuous  command.  '  Honour  you  have 
none;  good  faith  you  have  nonej  but  your  father  has  both. 
If  you  do  not  swear  that  from  this  hour  Viva  is  free  from  your 
vile  temptations,  and  keep  your  oatb  to  the  letter,  Estmere 
shall  learn  what  the  beir  to  his  name  can  become ! ' 

The  young  man  broke  in  on  the  words  with  a  laugh  of  inso- 
lent ridicule. 

'The  Earl  will  not  aid  you  much ;  he  and  I  are  very  distant 
acquaintances.  Besides,  Estmere  has  quite  enough  youth  in 
bim  to  be  no  saint  himself.' 

A  darker  storm  swept  over  Tricotrin's  face. 

'  Europe  reveres  your  father ;  cannot  you  do  so  much  ?  '  ho 
said  sternly.  '  That  you  please  him  ill,  I  doubt  not.  Eustace 
Estmere  is  a  gentleman,  a  just  man,  an  upright  man,  a  man  of 
noble  temper  and  pure  honour.  You  must  degrade  him  bit- 
terly— you,  the  son  of  such  a  mother ! ' 

The  young  man's  features  flushed  duskily  with  a  flush  of 
shame,  even  while  absolute  amaze  possessed  and  held  him 
silent. 

Tricotrin's  eyes  softened  a  little  as  he  saw  that  reddened 
painful  shadow  on  the  insolent  young  face  before  him. 

'  I  would  not  have  taunted  you  by  your  mother's  dishonour 
if  yon  had  not  sought  to  lure  a  creature  innocent  as  the  very 
doves  into  dishonoured  bfe,'  he  said  gravely.  '  But  you  make 
■lie  doubt — you  make  me  disbelieve  wst  you  can  come  of  Est- 
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'Estmere!'  eclioed  hia  hearer,  in  bitter  impatience  of  bia 
father's  name ;  '  Eatmere — you  prate  of  Batmere — what  can  he 
be  to  you  P ' 

'  "Wnat  he  ia  to  all  the  world ;  what  hia  aon  will  never  he— a 
gentleman.  He  beai's  you  no  love,  my  young  air.  Tou  out- 
rage, offend,  incense  hina  at  every  turn  and  every  pbaae  of  jour 
worthleea  life.  What  mercy  do  you  think  he  will  show  you  if 
I  tell  him  of  aome  of  your  pastimea — of  aome  of  your  vieea— of 
your  fashion  of  spending  the  last  night  of  Apri]  in  Paris,  thia 
verr  year  P ' 

The  youth  atarted  and  grew  deadly  pale. 

'  Good  God !  what  are  you  ? '  he  muttered, '  devil  or  sorcerer, 
that  you  know  these  things  P ' 

'  One  needa  to  be  neither,  to  know  how  you  steep  yourself 
in'the  foulness  of  orgies  that  many  a  debauchee  would  recoil 
from  in  disgust,'  anawered  Tricotrin,  with  the  aonorous  force 
of  hia  voice  ringing  loud  in  disdain,  '  Pahaw,  boy  I  do  you 
think  I  cannot  tell  the  truth  of  even  auch  pitiful  things  as 
your  valueless  years?  I  know  the  ahame  of  your  vices,  of 
your  Crimea,  my  young  Commodua.  Tour  father  does  not ; 
well  for  you  that  that  eagle  aoara  far  too  high  to  aee  where 
you  riot  with  the  carrion  birds,  Your  mother  lay  in  hia  hoaom 
to  rend  hia  great  heart  with  her  treacheroua  talons;  you,  fit 
son  of  the  traitress,  claim  hia  race  and  his  name  to  sully  them 
both,  and  drag  both  through  the  mud  of  the  foulest  of  Hceuse. 
He  cannot  tear  his  name  from  you ;  he  cannot  rescue  his  race 
from  your  mother's  pollution  of  it ;  he  cannot  prevent  your 

E resent  rank  or  your  future  succesaion.  But  you  know  what 
e  ia — you  know  how  he  can  judge  and  how  he  can  puniah. 
Ifow,  shall  he  hear  the  whole  vile  truth  of  hia  heir's  brutal 
orgies  ?  or  will  you  purchase  my  silence  by  leaving  in  peace 
what  I  cherish  ?  ' 

Viva's  lover  stood  irresolute,  pale,  tremuloua  with  rage, 
with  wonder,  with  hafBed  hatred,  with  ignomiuioua  submission. 
Above  all  the  contesting  emotions  which  shattered  hia  inso- 
lence and  broke  asunder  hia  self-control,  waa  one  supreme  all- 
absorbing  amaze  at  this  man,  who  arriugned  him  with  the 
authority  of  a  king,  with .  the  disdain  of  a  superior,  with  the 
omniscience  of  a  god  t 

Even  in  that  moment  of  bamiliation  and  powerleaa  passion, 
a  curious  dreamy  speculation  came  on  him,  and  made  him 
wonder  how,  if  such  men  aa  theae  were  the  people,  it  arrived 
that  the  people  did  not  govern  and  rule  P 

'  Chooae  1    said  Trieotriu  simply.     '  Do  I  know  too  mnch  of 
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you  for  you  to  oppose  vaj  will  any  longer  F  Or  must  I  take 
Eh^er  means  to  protect  what  is  innocent  from  your  toils  P ' 

He  did  not  answer — he  was  irresolute.  A  galled  pride,  a 
vacillating  fury,  combated  with  him  the  impulse  of  prudeQce 
and  fear.  He  loathed  to  bend  and  surrender ;  yet  be  dared 
not  provoke  rengeance  from  one  who  knew  his  worat  secrets. 

'Choose!'  said Tricotrin  with  fiery  impatience.  'No  mtitter 
to  me  the  choice  that  you  make.  Jbo  you  renounce  your  pur- 
suit ?  or  do  I  go  to  Estmere  P ' 

'  Were  either  Estmere  or  you  such  anchorites  in  your 
youth  ? ' 

The  morti&ed  pride,  the  ignoble  fear  of  the  young  man's 
heart  took  refuge"  in  a,  feeble  taunt  and  eTasion. 

Tricotrin  smiled  contemptuously. 

'Neither  of  us.  Think  you  that  I  blame  a  boy's  ardent' 
follies  ? — a  young  man's  lawless  lores  P  Think  you  I  do  not 
know  how  sweet  women's  lipa  are  in  our  youth,  and  how  hard 
to  resist  the  soft  glance  of  their  eyes  P  I  make  excuse  for  the 
the  swift  unthinking  sins  of  young  years  i  I  can  pardon  errors 
where  warm  passion  blinds  conscience  and  tempts  all  the  sen- 
ses.  But  that  is  not  your  crime.  Tou,— cool,  cold,  and  wary ; 
not  loving,  only  desiring ;  not  seeking  a  heart  to  beat  echo 
to  years  i  hut  only  seeking  new  prey  to  first  seise,  then  throw 
away; — you — weave  lie  on  lie  to  trap  a  child  in  her  ignorance, 
you— with  all  a  boy's  cruelty  have  all  the  graybeard's  slow 
science,  you — are  a  traitor,  a  thief,  and  a  liar  I ' 

The  young  man,  stung  beyond  endurance,  sprang  on  bim  to 
strike  a  blow  for  each  nerd.  Tricotrin  caugnt  his  arm  and 
held  it  there — the  arm  uplifted,  the  blow  unstruck. 

'I  like  you  better  for  that,'  he  said  briefly.  'There  is  some 
touch  of  the  old  race  in  you,  though  very  little.  But  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  resent  what  is  true.  It  were  better  to 
admit  it  with  apology  and  remorse.  Now — make  your  choice. 
Leave  France  for  a  year  on  any  pretext  you  will ;— or  stay  and 
see  what  your  iather  says  of  the  things  I  can  tell  him.  It  is 
no  matter  to  me  which  you  select.  Either  course  will  equally 
serve  me.' 

"With  that  he  loosened  his  hold  on  the  boy's  arm,  and  turned 
from  him,  leaving  his  foe  to  an  impotent  and  feverish  rage— 
the  rage  of  a  proud,  self- engrossed,  pampered,  imperious  nature 
against  the  only  creature  who  had  ever  crossed  its  purpose  or 
arraigned  its  actions. 

Calmly  as  he  had  spoken  to  bis  anta>;oni8t,  there  was  no 
calmness  on  his  face  as  he  walked  on  alone ;  walked  on,  away 
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from  the  river,  and  towards  Tiva's  home.  Tempestuoue  pain 
and  anger,  and  many  mingling  unanalyaed  emotionB  had  been 
awakened  in  him.  Wrath  whb  rare  with  him,  and  when  it 
awoke  was  aa  the  wrath  of  the  lions  ;  moreover,  many  things  of 
bitterness,  many  memories  long  buried,  stirred  in  nim  under 
the  suddenness  of  this  peril  to  the  one  he  had  chosen  to  de- 
fend. He  had  needed  to  ask  do  questions;  he  had  told  what 
the  young  man's  object  wss,  and  what  her  danger,  the  first 
moment  that  his  eyes  had  lit  on  them  together  under  the  trees 
about  the  water  freshet.  And  it  had  filled  him  with  an  almost 
uu governable  passion.  The  insult,  the  jeopardy,  for  her,  would 
have  been  from  any  one  outrage  enough  to  make  his  blood  in 
flame ;  but  from  the  eon  of  Estmere  they  took  a  darker  colour, 
tbey  dealt  a  deeper  blow. 

'  Must  they  have  even  Ser  /"  he  said  in  his  soul. 

At  any  tame  it  would  have  been  painful  to  bim  to  know 
that  the  risk  of  womanhood  so  nearly  approached  the  child 
who  to  him  was  but  such  a  child  still ;  that  the  corruption  of 
worldly  wishee  and  worldl;f  temptationB  had  so  soon  found  her 
out  in  her  solitude  to  asa^  her  ;  that  the  insidious  graces  of 
youth  and  of  love  had  crept  in  to  assault  and  to  taint  the 
young  heart,  whose  tranaparency  and  whose  pureness  from  all 
evil  knowledge  had  been  his  delight.  He  had  saved  her  from 
death,  and  sustained  life  in  her  through  all  the  years  of  her 
sunny  existence,  which,  through  him,  had  never  been  darkened 
by  a  single  cloud  ;  and  his  reward  was,  that  the  first  beardless 
stranger  who  took  the  trouble  could  lead  her  away  with  a  few 
honeyed  words. 

The  desertion  struck  a  heavier  pang  into  Tricotrin's  heart 
than  he,  the  laughing  philosopher,  cared  that  anything  should 
do.  He  would  have  given  up  much  for  Viva — nay,  had  given 
up  much  many  a  time  to  be  able  to  send  gold  enough  to  main- 
tain her  in  ease  and  in  some  sort  of  grace, — and  she  P  She 
was  willing  to  go  away  from  him  to  the  first  handsome  heart- 
less youth  that  entreated  her! 

There  was  a  tinge  of  jealous  pain  in  him,  which  made  the 
caprice  and  the  ingratitude  in  her  strike  him  doubly  sharply. 

But,  as  he  had  done  when  in  wrath  with  the  Greek  Canarie, 
so  he  did  now, — he  strove  against  and  shook  off  the  idien  re- 

fret.    He  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  the  sunset  which  was 
uruing,  rich  and  red,  low  down  in  the  west. 
'  So  I  and  his  son  have  crossed,'  he  murmured.     '  Ah,  that 
is  droll,  Mistigri !    What  is  not  droll  in  this  world  ?    Tragi- 
comedy everywhere.     How  we  waste  our  time  in  wrath,  and 
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neglect  all  that  might  raiee  our  bouIb  I  How  many  men  will 
look  at  that  to-night  9  If  ot  one  in  a  niUIioa ;  the  sun  sets 
every  day, — who  caree  ?  G-od  has  caat  beauty  broadcaat  all 
over  the  earth,  the  gentlest  teacher  we  can  hare ; — and  who 
thinks  to  thank  God  for  it?  ' 

He  stood  awhile  looking  with  eagle  eyes  at  the  glorious 
spectacle — the  broad  field  of  glowing  light,  the  clouds  huu- 
flushed  to  scarlet,  the  blue  sky  deepening  iuto  purple,  the 
Hhafta  of  the  dying  rays  Blanting  upward  like  golden  spears — 
stood  till  all  the  radiance  sank  away  into  the  deep  peace  of 
the  early  night. 

Then,  ha-ring  thuB  exorcised  his  darker  spirit,  he  moved 
away  with  his  head  bowed  like  one  who  turns  from  that  which 
in  holier  and  greater  than  himself,  and  from  which  he  has 
■ought  both  counsel  and  consolation. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

Ha  went  back  to  Yiva. 

At  the  door  of  her  home  she  met  him,  lifting  her  face  full 
of  eagerness. 

'  A^y  I  go  with  him  P    Do  you  like  him  P    Did  he  tell  yoa 

all  he  told  me  P '       " 

Tricotrin  looked  &  moment  away  from  her. 

'  Ton  wish  so  much  to  go  with  this  wonderful  new  friend, 
then  ? ' 

Viva  gave  a  longing  sigh. 

'  0,  yes.     To  see  Paris  illuminated.' 

'  Ah,  capricious  and  true  to  your  eei  I  Change — that  la  all 
you  want,'  he  murmured  impatiently.  '  So  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  Paris  illuminated,  is  itp  Would  you  go  with  him  to  a 
desert  ?  To  a  dreary  sun-burnt  place  ? — to  the  sand-plains 
ahout  MarBeilles,  for  eiample  P  ' 

Viva  opened  wide  her  large  eyes  in  horror  and  sheer  per- 
pleiity, 

'0,  mon  DienI     No.* 

Tricotrin  smiled.  HiBworst  dread  was  dissipated.  Hesaw 
that  lovo  had  not  even  left  its  first  breath  here  ;  that  what  had 
beguiled  her  was  the  cl^  in  its  festival  season. 

'Listen,  Viva,'  hesaid  gently ; '  jou  love  me  well  enough  to 
believe  what  I  tell  you  and  to  be  content  with  it  without  ask- 
ing its  reason  P ' 

Viva  looked  up  a  little  stilled  and  startled. 
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'  O  yee.' 

*  And  to  be  sure  that  my  pleSBure  is  in  your  joy,  and  that 
if  I  deny  you  auglit  ib  is  becauae  I  know  that  tbiug  would  be 

hurtful?' 

Viva'a  eyes  grew  graver  aud  less  Inniinoui. 

'  Of  course.    Tou  are  so  good  to  me,' 

'  Then,  Yiva,  it  will  pleasure  me  best  that  you  should  not 
talk-more  with  this  friend,  and  that  you  should  not  see  Paris 
till  you  can  go  with  me.  It  would  not  be  well,  and  this  young 
man  would  not  be  a  wise  and  fitting  guide  for  you  there. 
Now,  if  you  love  me  as  I  imagine,  you  will  be  content  that 
because  /  say  so,  therefore,  it  is  true  and  right.  Can  I  count 
on  your  trust  thus  far  ?  It  is  much  to  agk,  for  I  am  dis- 
appointing you ;  but  it  ia  not  bo  much  that  I  think  you  will 
deny  it  me  ?  ' 

There  was  an  infinite  sweetness  and  a  shadow  of  anxiety  in 
hia  eyes.  -  That  this  creature  owed  him  all,  to  the  very  saving 
of  her  sheer  existence,  the  man  was  to  generous  even  to  re- 
member— far  too  generous  to  base  on  it  any  claim  to  her  grati- 
tude or  her  obedience.  He  waited  for  the  assurance  of  her 
faith  and  allegiance,  as  though  he  were  her  debtor,  and  not 
she  his,  for  every  crust  she  ate  and  every  draught  she  drank. 

Viva  was  silent  a  moment ;  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  the 
teara  were  in  her  voice  ;  she  eouid  not  trust  herself  to  speak, 
for  she  was  very  proud,  and  could  not  bear  to  show  emotion. 
The  disappointment  was  bitter,  very  hitter  to  her.  The  great 
world  had  seemed  to  open  its  gates  to  her  and  disclose  such 
gorgeous  and  untold  glories.  With  the  words  of  her  tempter 
such  a  pageant  of  splendour  and  wonder  had  spread  before  the 
vivid  dreaming  fancy  of  the  child.  Such  lands  of  enchant- 
ment had  risen  before  her,  all  for  hor  sovereignty,  and  lit  with 
a  light  that  never  shone  upon  earth.  To  behold  these  swept 
down  suddenly,  as  impossible  and  forbidden,  was  a  trial  terrible 
and  poignant. — Trieotrin  watched  her  mutely. 
'~  She  stood  quiet,  the  tears  she  refiised  to  let  fall  standing  on 
her  long  drooped  lashes,  her  face  at  first  very  flushed,  and  then 
cquallT  colourless ;  all  the  keenness  of  her  disappointment  and 
something  of  her  haughty  wilfulness  and  resistance  spoken  on 
a  face  eloquent  of  every  thought,  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
southern  nations. 

Sho  looked  up  at  length  and  caught  the  gaze  of  the  eyes 
which  watched  her.  Their  look  touched  and  won  all  that  waa 
generous,  noble,  and  loving  in  her  temper ;  all  that  waa  grate- 
ful and  all  that  was  unselfish.     She  saw  that  he  to  whom  she 
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knew  that  she  owed  life,  home,  protection,  hep  very  food  and 
bed,  grieved  to  be  compelled  to  pain  her,  and  asked  her  alle- 
giance, not  as  hie  right,  hut  as  her  free  and  eractous  gift. 

Then  all  that  was  beet,  in  her  awoke.  She  threw  her  arms 
about  Mm  with  grateful  caressing  affection,  in  a  passionato  re- 
pentance for  that  moment's  disloyalty  and  hesitanee. 

'  What  could  you  aak  that  I  would  deny  ?  I  would  give  you 
my  life,  and  you  would  have  a  right  to  it,  aince  you  saved  it. 
I  do  not  care  for  the  diamonds,  or  the  roses,  or  Paris,  or  the 
PStes,  if  you  think  I  am  better  without  them.  It  is  enough 
that  you  wish  nie.     Tour  wish  is  my  law.' 

Tricotrin  stroked  her  hair  tenderly,  where  her  head  leant 
asaiust  his  heart.  He  was  silent  for  the  instant,  and  his  face 
lighted  with  the  frank  warm  joy  which  had  eome  there  once 
before  at  the  eipression  of  her  affection.  He  waa  aa  rejoiced 
at  her  iaith  in  him  as  though  be  had  never  done  anything  to 
merit,  or  give  him  title  to  demand  it. 

'  I  thank  you.  Viva  mine  I '  bo  said,  with  a  force  which  gave 
almost  a  tremor  to  his  voice.  '  That  is  generously  and  bravely 
said.  Ton  have  given  me  the  best  gift  there  is  in  this  world 
— trust.     In  after-years  I  will  tell  you  why  I  seek  it  now.' 

Viva  leaned  against  him  apeechlesB.  She  bad  given  her 
allegiance  loyally  and  with  love  ;  but  she  was  a  child,  and  her 
disappointment  was  great.  The  teara  were  still  in  her  voice 
and  her  eyes,  and  she  could  not  hear  to  betray  them,  lest  he 
should  be  pained  to  see  that  the  truat  which  he  asked  was 
fraught  with  Borrow  to  herself, 

'  And  now  another  poict,'  pursued  Tricotrin.  '  This  stranger 
friend  of  yours  gave  you  costly  golden  presents  ? ' 

'  Tes — beautiful  ornaments,' 

Her  voice  waa  very  tremulous  and  her  eyes  looked  up  with 
pitiful  beseeching  appeal.  Her  lovely  jewelled  toys,  with 
which  in  a  thousand  day-dreams  she  had  fancied  herself  a 
marquise,  an  empress,  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  brilhant  days  at 
Versailles,  Louise  d'Orleans  in  the  gorgeous  gatherings  of 
the  Palais  Eoyal,  anythiiig,  everything — she  should  not  surely 
have  to  part  with  them  ? 

Tricotrin  read  the  look  and  smiled.  'Nav,  child ;  for  any- 
thing I  take  from  yon,  you  ehall  have  as  good.  Tou  are  femi- 
nine, and  I  woultl  not  break  your  heart  by  robbing  you  of 
your  first  jewels,  Tou  are  a  child  of  the  fairies,  but  they  for- 
got to  dower  you  with  philosophy — tant  pis  !  But  the  jewels 
your  friend  gave  you  must  go  back  to  him,  though  you  shall 
be  no  loser.' 
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Viva's  eysB  glowed  and  dropped  witH  shame. 

'  Wae  it  BO  wicked  to  take  them  P  I  did  not  know.  He 
said  it  would  be  cruel  and  discourteous  to  refuse,  I  had  no 
one  to  tell  me,  and — tbey  were  so  pretty.' 

'  Wicked  ?  No  ! '  said  Tricotrin  promptly.  Hia  chief  deBi?e 
in  all  he  said  was  to  conceal  from  her  any  hint  or  glimpse  of 
what  had  been  ber  tempter's  motive  and  end,  and  to  disaipftte 
in  no  iota  the  innocence  of  ber  own  danger  which  she  en- 
joyed. '  It  is  nothing  to  cause  you  ahnme,  Viva.  It  waa  moat 
natural  that  the  pretty  toys  beguiled  your  aight.  Are  you  to 
be  wiser  than  all  your  generation,  or  atronger  than  all  your 
sei  ?  But  now  that  I  know,  they  must  be  returned  to  your 
friend ;  because  I  accept  obligations  from  no  man,  and  neither 
must  you.  We  spoke  of  pride  when  we  were  together  last. 
There  ia  a  pride  that  you  may  cherish  in  your  heart's  heart, 
Viva — the  pride  which  will  never  be  laid  beneath  a  debt. 
Tliere  waa  no  one  to  tell  you ;  aud  you  wore  a  child,  pleased 
with  beautiful  bagatelles  ;  and  there  ia  nothing  to  grieve  or  to 
flush  for  at  all  in  the  fact  that  you  were  won  into  takiug  these 
adornments.  But  remember  in  the  future  that  the  woman 
who  is  proud  and  honours  heraelf  muet  take  the  gold  and  the 
gifta  of  no  man.  Tou  will  give  your  cheek  to  the  caress  of 
no  stranger.  Never  take  from  him  that  for  which  he  might, 
were  it  only  in  mirth,  ask  you  for  a  caress  as  his  pavment. 

Viva  listened,  the  flush  deep  upon  her  forehead,  her  eyes 
drooped  in  humiliation ;  all  the  haughty  pride  of  her  temper 
waa  roused  by  and  followed  his  worda,  and  the  bitterness  of 
the  golden  ornaments  waa  for  exceeding  now  the  sweetness 
they  dad  given. 

'  Send  them  back  to  him  I  Send  them  back !  I  hate  them 
now  1 '  ahe  said  passionately, while  the  hot  colour  burned  pain- 
fully in  her  face,  and  her  lipa  quivered.  '  Re  wanted  to  kiaa 
me  once,  and  I  told  him  I  was  no  peasant  girl ;  but  it  showed 
how  low  1  had  fallen  in  his  sight,  how  I  had  given  him  the 
right  to  despise  me  by  taking  hia  preaenta  ! ' 

Her  voice  broke  down,  she  flung  herself  upon  the  grass,  and 
sobbed  aloud,  half  in  grief,  half  in  rage ;  her  heart  was  not 
even  touched  by  the  loss  of  her  tempter,  but  her  pride  was 
wounded  to  the  quick.  In  the  stead  of  the  diamonds  and  the 
deathless  roaes,  aud  all  the  wondrous,  glorious,  unknown 
world,  this  Waif  and  Stray  of  the  Loire,  wbo  had  the  hauieur 
of  a  child-queen,  had  only  the  ruin  of  her  shattered  castles, 
and  the  misery,  a  thousandfold  greater,  of  having  lost  her  own 
dignity,  and  stooped  to  abasement  and  dishonour  I 
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Ajid  TricotrtQ,  viho  would  hare  gone  half  across  the  world, 
and  given  a  kingdom  if  he  had  had  one,  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
anjthing  feminine  in  sorrow,  found  himself,  all  philosopher 
that  he  was,  compelled  to  look  on  what  he  hated,  and  keep 
by  him  for  a  minute  or  two  at  least,  a  cucumber  that  waa  very 
acid. 

For  he  loved  the  girl  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  geuetous 
and  ardent  nature ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  deal  her  something 
of  this  sense  of  pain  and  of  humiliation,  lest  a  worse  thing 
ahoi^d  come  unto  her,  and  the  wood-dove  fall  a  prey  to  some 
other  tercel's  beak. 

'  0,  Mistigri,  Miatigri !  *  murmured  he  to  that  inseparable 
confidant«  with  pathetic  regret.  '  How  impossible  it  is  for  a 
philosopher  to  remain  perfectly  nhilosophical  when  he  hns 
once  given  way  to  such  a  miserable  weakness  aa  to  take  an 
interest  in  anything  that  is  feminine  ! ' 

Tiva  lay  on  the  grass  in  an  abandonment  of  shame  and  sor- 
row, not  for  the  golden  toys,  still  less  for  their  donor,  but  for 
those  glonous  castles  in  the  air,  that  were  all  hurled  down 
and  baa  vanished  like  a  dream  of  the  night,  and  far  more  for 
the  terrible  sense  that  filled  her  of  guiltiness  and  shame. 

The  forbidden  fruit  that  had  looked  so  fair  had  changed  to 
the  darkest  and  bitterest  of  ashes  ia  the  lips  of  this  proud  - 
young  daughter  of  Eve. 

Tricotrin  let  the  emotion  have  its  way ;  and  his  own  thoughts 
wandered,  in  a  fiery  wrath,  from  the  child  to  her  tempter,  and 
from  him  to  many  things  and  many  memories  that  were  dark 
and  heavy,  and  rarely  aUowed  to  cloud  a  mind  which  best  loved 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  noonday  of  clear  philosophies, 
and  the  rich  colours  of  wine-cups,  and  the  aerial  hues  of  a 
poet's  fancies. 

Then— when  it  had  nearly  spent  itself— he  stooped  and  laid 
his  hand  on  her  bowed  head. 

'  Viva  mice,  keep  thy  tears  back :  life  may  want  them,  thou 
art  a  woman!  Do  not  weep  till  thon  has  erred,  and  that 
most  surely  thou  hast  not  done  now.  Let  none  shame  thee, 
save  thyself;  and  let  that  never  be.  Thou  art  a  child,  and 
hast  a  child's  love  of  pretty  toys  ;  that  is  all ;  no  harm  is  done. 
And  remember — if  tnou  grieveat  I  am  grieved.  It  is  I  who 
have  disappointed  thee ;  and  each  sigh  thou  shall  give  for  thy 
lost  bagatelles  and  thy  banished  castles  will  be  a  reproach  to 
me.' 

He  had  judged  rightly  the  chord  to  toaeh.  Viva  could  be 
led  thus,  though  dnven  aerrer.  .  --  ■ 
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She  lifted  her  head,  and  Bmiled  at  him  through  her  sorrowa 
— a  emile  very  loving,  very  wistful,  and  very  proud. 
'Then — I  will  not  give  them  one  regret! ' 
And  he  knew  that  the  word  she  gave  she  would  keep. 


CHAPTBE  XIL 

'  KiSTiaai  I  Can  a  man  be  ever  certain  of  his  philosophy  ? 
Brutus  had  served  her  faithfully  all  his  life,  aaid  broke  down  in 
hie  very  last  hour  I'  said  Tricotrin  plaintively,  sa  he  stood 
smoking  under  the  starlight  in  the  porch,  when  Viva  had  sobbed 
herself  to  sleep  under  the  eaves,  with  the  tears  still  glistening  on 
her  closed  laahes.  '  Tou  and  I  were  wretched  sentimentalista  in 
saving  the  Waif,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  he  so  to  the  end,  having 
once  concerned  ourselves  with  anything  so  irrational  as  the  up- 
setting of  her  most  far- sighted  and  excellently-judicious  mother's 
plans.  I  have  been  shockingly  weak  and  unphilosophic  to-day 
— contemptible !  Sentiment  the  second ;  and  quite  as  bad  as, 
the  first.  1  have  interfered  between  her  and  the  moat  lucrative 
trade  of  all  for  women  who  cannot  be  duchesses.  My  young 
lord's  introduction  would  have  been  an  admirable  one,  and  be 
was  right  that  diamonds  would  have  fallen  in  her  lap  by 
thousands  ; — she  would  have  ruined  her  hundreds  and  tens  of 
hundreds  hefore  two  years,  I  daresay.  The  world  would  have 
raved  of  her,  and  she  would  have  had  a  woman's  most  dehcious 
empire — the  Power  of  Destruetion.  That  young  man  was  wise 
and  practical;  and  I — I  was  unworldly,  unphilosophic,  every- 
thing that  is  contemptible,  Mistigri !  What  business  had  I  to 
put  my  oar  in  the  boat,  instead  of  letting  her  drift  down  the 
stream  to  the  wine-washed  roses  and  Messieurs  lea  O-rands 
Seigneurs  ?     Ah,  grand'mere,  hark  a  moment ! ' 

The  little  old  brown  woman,  looking  like  a  figure  out  of  one 
of  Ostade'a  pictures,  as  she  moved  across  the  broad  swathes  of 
moonlight  ttiat  checkered  her  kitchen,  came  toward  him, 
trembling  somewhat ;  for  she  had  a  horrible  doubt  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  about  the  Prince  Faineant,  and  that  abe 
had  acted  with  an  infamous  want  of  discretion  and  judgment. 

'  Grand'mere,  why  did  you  let  that  young  wolf  in  lamb's 
clothing  get  the  ear  of  the  Waif  F  * 

Grand'mere  began  to  tremble  more  and  more,  and  broke  into 
a  stream  of  self-excuses  and  of  protestation.  Tricotrin  cut 
them  short, 

'  I  know,  friend  Virelois,  I  know.    Tou  are  a  woman,  and 
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lie  was  comely  to  look  at,  and  you  fancied  you  heard  the  chimea 
of  bridal  beile,  and  you  thought  he  wu  a  noble  prince  in  diB- 
guise!' 

'O,  moD  Sieu,  Tricotriol    How  do  you  know  all  you  do?' 

'  Little  birds  teli  me,'  responded  Tricotrin  promptly.  '  Silly 
woman  I  What  do  you  suppose  the  swallows  fly  in  and  out  of 
the  iry  all  day  long  for,  if  it  be  not  on  messages  P ' 

Grand'm^re  paid  no  attention  ]  her  eyes  were  sad  and 
anxionB. 

'  la  there  anything  wrong  with  the  young  man  F '  she  asked. 
'  I  had  my  fears ;  I  did  what  I  could.    But  you  see — ' 

'  It  was  the  old  story.  Lots  laughing  at  locksmiths ;  and 
the  loeksmitha  do  not  exist  who  can  shut  in  such  a  thing  as  the 
Waif.  Well,  the  young  man  will  not  come  here  any  more ;  and 
if  you  chance  to  hear  ho  bears  a  high  name,  keep  the  knowledge 
to  yourself,  that  is  all.  There  are  no  disguised  princes  iu  the 
world ;  and  aa  for  bridal  bells,  no  man  loves  them  very  much, 
and  rich  men  not  at  all,' 

Grand'mere  shuddered,  lifting  her  bands. 

'  Ah — h — b  1     The  nobles  are  so  wicked  ! ' 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  Tricotrin  contradicted.  '  They  are  no 
more  wicked  than  other  men — not  to  much  so  indeed,  because 
they  are  educated.  Vice  is  as  ripe  in  villages  as  in  cities,  and 
to  one  peasant  that  "  falls  "  for  a  gentleman's  wooing  there  are 
tenscore  that  do  so  at  the  asking  of  Pierre  the  postillion  or 
Jacquot  the  cowherd.  Well,  grancl'mere,  yoii  loved  honour  and 
honesty  all  the  days  of  your  life — what  have  your  deities  done 


Tricotrin  looked  at  her  with  the  smile  that  was  epigram, 
satire,  sunlight,  and  sadness  all  in  one. 

'  Grand'mdre  1  Ton,  the  disciple  of  virtue,  are  the  strongest 
irony  upon  her  that  a  satirist  could  paint  I  Your  pot  empty  f — 
ah !  And  if  you  had  been  a  philosophically  wicked  woman  it 
would  have  overflowed  with  fat  fowls  and  good  rice  I  This 
Prince  Faineant  was  the  wise  man,  and  I  the  fool.  Jeanne,  the 
honest  woman,  clicks  shout  in  wooden  shoes,  sleeps  on  a  flock 
bed,  lives  on  black  crusts  and  onion  soups,  gets  withered  and 
crippled  and  weather-stained  before  she  is  at  middle  age,  toils 
in  the  snow  and  the  sun  to  keep  hody  and  soul  together,  and 
dies  in  the  workhouse  to  be  buried  as  a  pauper.  Euphraaie,  the 

Vbad  woman,  has  pretty,  warm,  broidered  slippers,  sleeps  between 
cambric  sheets,  lies  in  cachemires  as  her  carriage  rolls  along. 
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eats  and  drinka  the  best  of  all  lands,  laughs  through  life  to  s 
gay  opera  air,  has  a  happy  paganism  that  makes  her  quite  un- 
troubled with  her  future ;  and  when  she  retires  on  her  pirated 
gains,  can  buy  absolution  from  any  church  extant,  die  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  and  have  her  noble  qualities  blazoned  on  a 
tnarbie  tomb.  That  is  what  virtue  and  vice  are,  grand'mere, 
and  how  they  pay  their  servitorB.' 

Qrand'mere  stood  in  the  strip  of  moonlight,  her  head  pen- 
sively on  one  side,  her  little  brown  face  sad  and  bewildered. 
Then  suddenly  the  old  woman  raised  herself  erect,  and  her  still 
bright  eyes  took  a  resolute  light. 

'  That  is  true,  Tricotrin — that  is  terribly  true.  There  is  not 
a  word  of  it  but  is  fearfully,  horribly,  shamefully  true.  But  see 
here,  Tricotrin :  though  I  am  old  and  poor,  and  but  ft 
most  like  should  be  now  dead  of  want,  there  is  sometl 
would  not  part  with  for  all  that  gilded  shame ;  it  is  this — just 
this :  to  know,  all  ray  life  through,  that  no  man  ever  had  the 
right  to  scorn  mej  to  know,  all  my  life  through,  that  they 
were  bound  to  say,  "  That  womau  ia  miserably  poor,  but  she 
cannot  be  bought."  There  is  something  sweet  in  that — a 
sweetness  that  does  not  perish.  Yet  I  had  my  tempters  too. 
I  was  fair  to  look  on  when  I  was  young.  And  I  had  wealth 
offered  to  me  if  I  would  have  taken  shame.  But  it  was  just 
this  which  saved  me,  Tricotrin — not  religion,  perhaps;  and  not 
pride  of  a  surety,  but  just  this  :  that  no  man  should  ever  feel 
the  sei  of  his  mother  was  outraged  in  me,  that  no  man  should 
evei'  say,  "  I  can  despise  you,  for  have  I  not  bought  you  ?  " ' 

Tricotrin's  eyes  grew  very  soft  aa  he  heard  her.  When  her 
words  were  ended  he  bent  low  with  a  tender  reverence  to  the 
little,  old,  wrinkled,  white-haired  peasant. 

*  Grand'mere,  you  are  a  good  woman !  K  that  temper  were 
more  taught  to  girlhood  there  would  be  little  vice  for  which 
to  rail  against  men.' 

'  And  that  ia  true,  too ! '  sighed  grand'mere,  as  she  went 
back  to  the  fire  to  boil  a  pot  of  chocolate  for  him. 

Tricotrin  stood  long  is  the  moonlit  doorway  alone,  while 
Mistigri  swung  herself  in  the  ivy  after  the  moths,  and  the  quiet 
night  lay  soft  and  dark  upon  the  country,  while  now  and  then 
the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  hark  of  a  dog,  the  chimea  of  a  belfry, 
broke  faintly  on  the  atUlness. 
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AVaBtr  'Vira  awoke  in  tbe  momiBg  with  the  birds,  it  was 
for  the  first  time  ia  her  life,  with  a  certain  dull  pain  at  her 
heart,  with  a  certain  dreamy  senie  of  some  Iobb  and  some  sorrow. 
She  sat  up  in  her  little  bed,  and  looked  at  her  gold  tojs  where 
the;  Btood,  placed  close  to  rejoice  her  waking  vision,  on  an  oak 
chest  under  her  casement ;  and  as  she  looked  the  tears  swam 
in  her  eyes,  her  prettj  white  chest  heayed  with  a  quick  sob. 
It  was  not  altogetlier  alone  for  the  thin^ ;  she  had  dreamed 
such  dreams  tlirough  ter  Prince  Faio^ant,  and  those  dreams 
wer«  all  dead  for  ever ! 

Moreover,  her  first  disenchantment,  her  first  sense  of  glmtno, 
were  bitter  to  bear,  and  though  she  had  cared  nothing  nt  all  for 
her  handsome  young  wooer,  she  had  cared  very  much  for  all 
that  he  had  offered  her :  so  much  so  that  she  might  have  taken 
that  desire  for  change  to  have  been  love  for  him,  as  many  girls 
do,  had  not  her  own  true  and  strong  affection  for  Tricotrin 
preserved  her  from  the  error.  The  homage,  the  flattery,  the 
sense  of  her  power,  the  belief  in  his  submission  to  it,  had  been 
BO  delightful  to  her;  all  the  native  coquetry  in  her  had  bo  exulted 
in  its  first  exercise,  all  the  imperious  vanity  in  her  had  found 
such  charm  in  its  victory,  that  Viva  moumed  the  loss  of  her 
Faust  with  a  poignant  regret,  which,  though  only  egotism,  made 
her  almost  think  it  was  tendemesB.  It  was  not :  any  other 
would  have  done  equally  well  in  his  place,  and  with  her  bnciea 
equally  flattered.  Viva  would  have  been  equally  happy.  But 
as  it  was,  there  was  no  one  to  Bubstitute  for  him,  and  toerefore 
she  gave  him  a  generous  regret  that  would  have  looked  very 
much  like  love  to  him  had  he  seen  her  half  risen  on  the  little 
white  couch,  with  her  hair  falling  over  her  bare  shoulders,  with 
her  great  eyes  swimming,  and  her  lovely  mouth  swollen  with 
tears. 

But  Viva  waa  brave,  and  was  true  to  her  word.  She  had 
maoy  faults,  and  more  foiblea ;  but  she  had  the  one  supreme 
excellence  of  unerring  courage.  She  had  said  she  would  give 
all  her  bagatelles  up ;  and  she  did  not  once  waver.  When  she 
had  flung  the  cold  bright  water  over  her  face  and  form,  and 
dressed,  and  knelt  awhile  under  the  wooden  cross  which  graud'- 
m^re  had  placed  in  her  chamber.  Viva  was  nerved  to  sacrifice  ; 
and  in  one  sense  she  hated  the  things :  they  had  wounded  her 
pride  i  she  had  no  wish  to  keep  them. 

Tet  her  tears  fell  on  them  one  by  one  as  she  looked  at  each 
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for  the  last  time  of  all,  and  put  them  by,  one  by  one,  in  a  basket. 
Though  she  did  not  know  it,  she  had  cause  to  weep  ;  it  was  her 
first  faith  broken,  her  first  illusion  faded,  her  first  trust  be- 
trayed. Youth  is  wise  in  ita  prescience  when  it  recoils  from 
betrayal  as  the  deadliest  thing  that  awaits  it  in  life. 

When  they  were  all  placed  in  their  basket,  Viva  looked  at 
her  face  in  her  own  tiny  mirror.  '  I  promised  him  I  would  not 
have  one  regret,'  she  thought ;  and  she  knew  her  face  looked 
very  tell-tale  of  regret  indeed. 

The  child  was  Irank  and  honest  as  the  day;  she  had  not 
learned  yet  even  to  dream  of  concealing  what  she  felt ;  but  she 
was  courageous  and  she  was  proud ;  above  all,  she  was  resolute 
not  to  give  pain  to  Tricotrin.  And  she  dashed  her  tears  away, 
and  leant  out  into  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  tried  to  eiug  one 
of  her  river-Bonga  with  her  old  gaiety ;  tlien  ran  swiftly  down 
the  staira,  and  placed  the  jewels  in  his  hands  where  he  stood 
smoking,  and  rushed  away  without  a  word  into  the  sunlight. 
Those  pretty  bijous ! — and  it  was  not  those  alone  for  which  she 
sorrowed ;  it  was  for  all  the  dreams  that  were  gone  with  them. 

Tricotrin  did  not  seek  to  follow  her;  he  comprehended  her 
wish  for  solitude.  He  stood  looking  at  the  toys  with  a  curious 
conflict  of  emotions  on  bis  face.  If  he  had  obeyed  his  impulse 
he  could  have  crushed  them  all  into  atoms  beneath  his  heel. 

'  Pretty  things  with  which  to  chaffer  and  barter  away  a  life ! ' 
he  said  in  his  teeth,  sa  he  folded  them  aside  in  a  packet,  and 
addressed  it  to  the  young  man's  name.  Then,  with  it  thrust 
into  his  pocket,  be  went  across  the  fields  toward  Villiers. 

As  he  went,  he  softly  took  from  the  breast  of  his  blouse,  and 
touched  with  loving  fingers,  the  Attavante's  Dante. 

'  I  did  not  think  to  part  ever  with  you,'  he  said  gently  to 
the  book,  as  though  it  were  a  loving  thing ;  '  but  laith  must  be 
kept  with  the  "Waif ;  she  must  have  her  toys  back  ;  and  there 
is  no  other  way.     Since  you  must  go,  you  shall  go  to  him.' 

He  looked  lon^  and  wistfully  at  the  book's  fiamillar  face ; 
then  put  it  into  his  breast  more  tenderly  than  be  would  have 
done  bad  it  been  a  roll  of  bankers*  notes  for  tbousands.  He 
loved  the  thing ;  it  had  been  his  from  his  childhood,  and  had 
accompanied  him  through  so  many  changeful  years  ;  the  only 
relic  he  had  kept  of  a  long-perished  life  for  ever  lost. 

But  be  had  promised  Viva  the  equals  of  her  golden  toys. 
Wealth  he  had  none ;  the  book  must  go.  He  would  have 
worked  willingly  for  the  jewels'  vporth  j  but  that  must  have 
been  sloir  purchase  of  them ;  and  he  would  not  have  the  child 
moum  lier  playthinga  for  an  hour  more  than  was  iseritablA 
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The  leagues  brought  him  to  Villiers — the  Fame  route  which  he 
had  traverBed  the  da;  aitei  he  had  first  fouud  bcr  among  the 
clematis.  He  paused  at  the  little  picturesque  building  that 
stood  in  English  fashion  beaiile  the  huge  entrance-gates.  A 
comely  brown-eyed  laughing  woman,  with  children  clinging  to 
her  skirt,  greeted  him  with  delighted  welcome  sa  he  appeared. 
It  waa  Ninette,  who  bad  long  been  Valentin's  wife,  and  who 
was  happy  in  the  tender,  sonny,  graceful  fashion  with  which 
the  French  peasant  wUl  so  ofbeu  attain  happiness  eren  iu  the 
midst  of  poverty — a.  dragon,  however,  that  never  visited  the 
home  of  the  little  quondam  fruit-seller. 

'  Is  the  young  lord  at  the  ch&teau,  Ninette  P '  be  asked,  after 
submitting  to  all  the  greetings  of  the  little  brunette,  who  loved 
him  well  as  the  founder  of  all  her  wedded  peace,,  by  hia  timely 
counsel  to  the  over-humble  Valentin.  Kinette  shook  her 
bead.    The  young  lord  bad  left  ViUiera  last  evening.    - 

Tricotrin  put  the  packet  into  her  bands. 

'  Qire  that  to  hia  servant,  Kinette,  and  say  nothing  of  who 
brought  it.' 

Ninette's  eyes  grew  grave  and  anxious  a  moment. 

'  Surely  I  will ;  and  be  silent  as  the  dead.  But — is  it  true, 
Tricotrin? — I  heard  the  other  day  that  Milord  waa  seen  very 
often  vith  the  Uttle  angel  at  grand 'mere's.' 

'  It  ia  true,'  said  Tricotrin  curtly.  '  But  be  will  be  seen  no 
more,  I  promise  you.' 

'  That  is  well ;  I  am  glad  you  are  come,'  murmured  Madame 
Taleutin.  '  I  got  a  little  anxious.  I  remembered  what  you 
told  me  once  about  those  people's  love ;  and  the  little  one  is  so 
young,  and  so  proud.' 

Tricotrin  nodded.  He  did  not  care  to  pursue  the  subject ; 
and  after  afew  kindly  questions  concerning  her  family  and  their 
welfare,  he  passed  onward  into  the  park  up  the  wooded  terraces. 
Ninette  knew  him  too  well  of  old  to  ask  him  whither  he  went. 

But  as  she  turned  into  her  cottage  her  face  was  ^ve,  and 
she  stood  pensively  before  her  old  mother,  who  was  sitting  fay 
the  aunsbmy  casement  shelling  peas  and  wuhing  cabbages. 

'  Mother,  I  hope  the  pretty  child  will  never  bring  woe  to 
Tricotrin.' 

The  old  woman  cracked  a  pea-pod  sharply. 

'Viva?'  she  murmured,  'She  owes  fiim  evetrything.  I 
daresay  she  will  break  his  heart  some  day.  That  ia  the  Way  of 
them  alL' 

Sncbwastheezperienceofberown  life  of  eighty-and-t  wo  yeani 

Meanwhile  Tricotrin  went  up  toward  the  eartle.    Thexf^w 
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a  graver  and  more  careworn  thought  upon  him  than  waa  utxai 
there.  There  was  Bomething  of  impatience  and  of  pais.  He 
had  reeolved  to  keep  faith  with  the  jouug  man,  as  the  young 
man  had  ehusen  exile  in  lieu  of  ezpoBure ;  and  the  former 
eerred  Vira  by  far  the  best,  inBomuch  as  it  kept  the  offence 
against  her  untold.  And  a  girl's  name  is  like  a  peach — the 
down  once  brushed  off,  the  fruit  bears  the  trace  of  the  rough 
handling  for  ever.  Still,  though  ho  did  not  go  to  expose 
Estmere's  son,  it  was  Eatmere  whom  he  sought.  He  had 
heard  yester-eve,  as  he  had  come  through  the  country,  that 
the  noble  had  returned  for  a  brief  time  to  hia  pleaaure-home. 

He  Boon  found  himself  in  the  gardens ;  the  same  gardens 
where  he  had  spoken  to  Yalentin  among  the  azaleas.  Tears 
made  no  difference  here;  the  turf  only  grew  smoother,  the 
flowers  only  more  abundant,  underthe  culture  that  wealth  com- 
manded. All  the  old  beauty  that  the  place  had  ]>nown  in  the 
days  of  the  Begency  bloomed  afresh  orer  it,  as  though  it  had 
never  been  destroyed  under  the  neglect  of  long  years  and  an 
impoveriahed  race.  It  had  looked  to  Viva  like  aome  marvellous 
chateau  of  the  ^Renaissance  times,  fit  for  the  splendid  prison  of 
the  Sleeping  Beauty;  and  for  once  her  extravagant  fancy  bad 
not  led  her  astray. 

Tricotrin  knew  that  the  En^ish  earl  rose  early ;  and  that 
most  early  mornings  brought  him  out  on  the  terraces  of  Villiera 
before  the  more  indolent  throng  of  his  guests  had  awakened. 
Though  the  name  of  the  foreign  race  never  by  choice  passed 
his  lips,  th^e  was  little  concerning  their  life  with  which  he 
WM  not  8cqnaint«d,  down  even  to  the  trifling  details  of  their 
daily  habits;  and  here  his  knowledge  proved  aright.  While 
still  far  off  himself  among  the  labvrinths  of  rosea,  he  saw 
Eatmera  walking  alowly  betore  the  (^teau  with  one  companion 
only,  and  followed  step  for  step  by  a  great  Busaian  boarhound. 

The  sun  shone  full  upon  the  terrace,  and  on  the  tall  form  of 
the  English  nobleman;  it  looked  taller  still  beside  the  diminu- 
tive  person  of  the  foreign  statesman  with  him ;  and  his  face 
had  we  same  beauty,  scf^cely  aged  since  Tricotrin  Lad  looked 
ia  on  him  in  his  banqueting-room :  the  fair,  delicate,  grave 
beauty  of  one  in  whom  pride  was  stronger  than  paaaion,  and 
the  intellect  dominated  the  senses.  The  face  was  calm,  cold, 
full  of  thought ;  the  lines  of  the  mouth  were  musing,  and  some- 
what disdamfiil;  the  eyes  were  blue,  luminous,  penetrating, 
nrealing  nothii^,  save  when,  in  very  rare  moments  of  pleasure, 
a  smile  would  gleam  in  them  that  women  valued  aa  they  did 
not  T^ae  the  less  hardly-won  smiles  of  men  more  easily 
amosed  and  more  rapidly  interested.  (  nntjlc 
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There  was  no  smile  in  tliem  now,  but  a  displeased  sarprise, 
as  they  glanced  over  the  gardens  and  saw  an  intruder  ttiete. 

'  A  man  in  a  blouse ;  a  man  with  a  monkey.  Come  to  beg, 
I  presume,'  murmured  the  earl.  '  What  can  the  gardeners  and " 
the  park-rangers  be  about  ? ' 

Hjs  companion  looked  where  he  looked,  but  with  a  different 
expression. 

'  Why,  that  is  Tricotrin ! ' 

'  Ana  who  is  Tricotrin  ?  ' 

'  A  folio  could  not  tell.' 

'  I  imagine  one  word  could.' 

'  And  what  word  would  that  be  P  * 

'A  scamp,'  said  Estnere,  with  his  eyes  still  oa  the  man  with 


'  0  no ! '  cried  the  foreigner  eagerly.  '  Tou  mistake ;  indeed 
you  mistake.  Tricotrin  has  the  most  marvellous  talents ;  the 
most  marvellous  influence  over  the  populace ;  he  might  be 
anything  if  he  chose ;  and  there  is  nothing  he  does  not  manage 
to  know.     He  is  a  character — quite  a  character.' 

'  I  do  not  like  characters,'  said  Estmere  chillily.  '  A  man 
has  lost  the  &ct  before  be  acquires  the  title.  "A  great 
character"  says  the  world  when  it  means  "  a  great  rogue." ' 

'  Tricotrin  is  no  rogue.' 

'  Ko  ?  Then,  if  he  be  your  visiter,  allpw  me  to  leave  you  to 
him.' 

'He  is  not  my  visitor,'  muttered  the  French  statesman 
hurriedly,  embarrassed  between  his  desire  to  speak  to  the  new- 
comer and  bis  fear  of  bis  host's  courtly  contempt.  '  I  am  not 
aware  how  be  comes  in  your  gardens  ;  but,  indeed,  Tricotrin  is 
so  well  with  the  people,  it  does  not  do  to  incense  him.  Ko 
government  dare  touch  him,  though  any  other  man  would  be 
proscribed  for  one-balfwhat  he  utters.  Heisaraukdemoerat; 
but—' 

'  A  democrat  I '  echoed  the  cold  musical  tones  of  the  owner 
of  VUliers, '  with  advanced  views  of  "  progress  "  that  shall  turn 
the  lower  strata  topmost;  with  too  noble  a  spirit  to  be  res- 
tricted  by  the  petty  laws  of  meum  and  twim;  with  a  passion 
for  liberty  conceived  in  a  wine-shop  and  nursed  at  the  galleys. 
Thanks,  I  have  no  desire  for  his  presence  in  my  grounds. 
Since  you  know  him,  will  yon  he  kind  enough  to  order  him 
away?' 

Tricotrin  bad  drawn  near  enough  by  this  time  to  hear  the 
concluding  phrases  ;  but  be  had  looked  so  earnestly  at  Estraere, 
and  as  he  Jiad  looked  had  been  so  thoroughly  occupied  with  bis 
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own  thoughts,  that  he  had  not  noted  tlie  flret  words ;  at  the 
last  all  bie  archest  laughter  gleamed  radiantly  in  hia  eyes. 

'  Order  me  away  ?  Ab,  M,  Pharamonde,  what  do  you  say  to 
.that?  You  know  I  could  bring  all  my  Loiraia  back  with  me 
to  sack  this  dainty  place.' 

'  Ilireats  1 '  aaid  Estmere  with  cold  disdain  ;  and  be  glanced 
at  his  French  friend  to  see  how  the  inaolent  challenge  was  re- 
ceived and  resented. 

Fbaramonde— a  minister  of  timorous  policies,  who  caressed 
the  people  because  he  feared  them,  as  the  band  of  a  coward 
caresses  the  head  of  a  mastiff— tried  to  laugh  off  the  embarrass- 
ment be  felt  between  his  desire  to  propitiate  the  bobemian  and 
?'et  bold  his  dignity  witb  the  noble;  but  the  jest  he  essayed 
ell  dead.  Tricotrin  stood  unmoved,  in  merciless  amusement 
at  his  difficulty.  Estmere  turned  away  in  a  scorn  be  scarcely 
.  endeavoured  to  conceal. 

'I  will  leave  you,  Pharamonde,  to  converse  witb — yourfriend.' 
The  minister  winced  and  reddened;  Tricotrin  laughed  out- 

'Nay,  I  claim  no  friendship  witb  M.  Fbaramonde.  And  my 
business  lies  witb  you,  my  Lord  Earl.' 

Estmere  surveyed  bim  with  the  amazement  of  a  great  man 
whom  no  familiarities  ever  approach. 

'I  never  have  business  with  strangers.-  And  by  what  right 
do  you  intrude  in  my  gardeiw  P ' 

'Bah  1  The  right  that  I  found  a  door  ready  open.  Do  you  - 
statesmen  want  any  other  excuse  for  intruding  into  a 
a  neighbour's  empire  P  Only  you  go  farther ;  you  rifle  hie 
treasures;  I  do  not  touch  even  one  of  your  rosebuds.  A 
stranger,  am  I  ?  Ah !  "Well,  M.  Pharamonde  here  will  vouch 
for  me;  Touch,  at  any  rate,  that  I  did  not  come  out  of  the 
galleys,  and  that  I  will  not  dance  the  carmagnole  yet  on  your 
terraces.' 

Estmore's  eyes  rested  on  bim  as  be  spoke ;  eyes  well  used  to 
read  character  keenly — well  able,  to  penetrate  through  the 
surface  of  all  things.  He  had  never  seen  any  one  like  the  man 
who  thus  addressed  bim  :  a  man  of  the  people,  in  a  blue  blouse, 
and  with  a  little  black  monkey  peering  over  his  shoulder ;  yet 
a  man  with  the  bead  of  a  sun-god  and  tbe  rich  ringing  voice  of 
a  gentleman. 

'Come,  M.  Pharamonde,' cried  Tricotrin,'  'stand  my  sponsor 
for  once !  Aasure  Lord  Estmere  that  the  impertinence  in  me 
of  being  original  has  not  as  yet  led  to  the  addendum  of  being 
criminal,  which  be  appears  to  consider  is  its  natural  and  due 
d.«lopment.'  ........Googlf 
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'Indeed,  Tricotrm,'  murmored  the  minister,  not  knowing 
very  well  how  to  reply, '  you  mistake  entirely.  I  waa  about  to 
aaaure  my  lord  Bow  invariably  for  good  is  the  singular  influence 
you  esercise  over  the  people.' 

'  1  doubt  if  "  my  lord  "  will  believe  thnt.  He  lias  no  lovt  for 
democrftte.  Stilt,  it  may  suffice  to  make  him  do  what  I  want — 
buy  this  book  of  me.' 

Estmere — who  had  paused  in  some  intereat,  and  in  more  dis- 
taste, at  the  interruption  which  aroused  sufficient  surprise  in 
him  to  make  him  remain  a  listener  and  a  spectator  of  the  un- 
known intruder  on  his  privaty— glanced  at  the  volume,  and 
thought  to  bimself  that  the  eccentricity  of  this  new-comet  was 
little  short  of  insanity.  Tet  that  mere  glance  told  him,  a 
famed  connoisseur  in  such  matters,  that  the  book  was  a  most 
rare  one.     "Was  it  possible  that  the  man  Bad  stolen  it? 

Triootrin,  with  his  swift  intuition,  read  the  doubt  of  him  ; 
and  the  humcroue  laughter  glittered  more  archly  and  ironically 
in  his  eyes. 

'  Look  at  it,  m  on  seigneur,'  he  said,  holding  it  i  'no  thief's 
hands  have  soiled  it.  Will  you  put  it  among  your  treasures  at 
Beaumauoir  f ' 

'  Beaumanoir ! ' 

Lord  Estmere  echoed  in  some  involuntary  surprise  the  name 
of  his  old  native  home.  What  could  a  French  wanderer,  ho 
wondered,  know  of  it  and  his  world-famous  library  ?  But  he 
took  the  volume,  and  turned  its  leavss  over  in  all  a  connoisseur's 
interest. 

'A  genuine  Attavante,*  he  murmured,  'and  in  perfect  condi-  . 
tion.' 

The  minister  beside  him  glanced  over  his  arm  at  it. 

' The  Attavante'a  Dante  !'  he  cried.  ' "Why,  Tricotrin,  that 
is  the  very  book  for  which  you  refused  untold  gold  from  the 
Cardinal  last  year  at  Nice  ! ' 

Tricotrin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'Idid  not  want  the  money  then;  I  do  now.  Besides,! 
have  no  affection  for  Monsignori.  I  have  brought  Earl  Eustace 
the  book  because  he  lias  a  love  of  such  things ;  a  love  more 
genuine  than  the  mere  collector's  pride  of  accumulation  aud 
possession.' 

Estmere'e  eyes  were  lifted  to  look  at  him  for  one  moment  as 
the  words  'Earl  Eustace'  were  spoken.  To  be  called  by  his 
baptismal  name!  No  such  familiarity  had  ever  been  taken  in 
his  lifo  with  him.  He  said  nothing,  however,  but  continued 
his  examination  of  the  literary  treasure. 
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'  Tou  need  the  money  ? '  he  asked  &l  length. 

Tricotrin  gave  a  gesture  of  half-haughty  impatience, 

'My  lord,  all  the  questions  ^oit  need  concern  yourself  with 
are — what  it  is  worth,  and  whether  you  wish  for  it.  There  are 
hundreds  in  Europe  who  will  buy  it  if  you  do  not.' 

Estmere  was  silent  1  be  felt  himself  to  be  justly  rebuked ; 
and  proud  as  he  was,  he  liked  the  rebuke,  and  liked  the  speaker 
better  for  it. 

'  It  is  a  perfect  copy,'  he  said,  turning  to  the  French  minister. 
'  What  did  the  Cardinal  you  allude  to  offer  for  it  ? ' 

His  friend  named  the  price. 

'Too  much  by  one-half,'  struck  in  Triocotrin.  'I  have  no 
patience  for  those  fools'  prices  ;  after  all,  what  ia  an  "  antique  "  ? 
Only  something  grown  mouldy  by  age  and  disuse !  and  with  a 
book,  like  a  man,  the  lack  of  {ledigree  matters  nothing,  if  the 
pages  within  it  be  writ  fair." 

The  sentiment  was  too  democratic  for  the*  person  it  was  ad- 
dressed to,  and  he  made  no  replv ;  but  with  another  look  at 
the  miniatures  of  the  Dante  he  aetermined  to  give  it  a  home 
in  bis  library. 

'  If  yon  will  accept  the  Cardinal's  very  fair  price,  the  book 
is  mine,'  he  said.  'It  is  fully  worth  it  as  bibliopoles'  treasures 
go-' 

Tricotrin  bowed  his  head ;  and  Estmere  thought,  as  be  saw 
the  gesture,  '  That  man  hows  like  my  equal,  and  with  infinite 
grace.  "What  caa  he  possibly  be  ?  Surely  no  common  va- 
grant ? ' 

He  paused  a  moment,  strongly  inclined  to  enter  into  more 
converse  with  this  stranger,  whose  frankness  and  whose  singu- 
larity attracted  him ;  but  old  habit,  natural  reserve,  and  an 
aristocratic  detestation  of  democracy  and  its  professors,  made 
him  resist  the  impulse :  He  gave  the  Attavante  back  to  Tri< 
cotrin. 

'  I  will  send  you  the  gold,  and  be  good  enough  to  return 
the  book  to  the  bearer.  If  you  will  go  within,  my  people  will 
give  ^ou  some  breakfast.' 

Tncotrin'B  forehead  flushed  red. 

'  I  remain  here,'  he  said  curtly ;  '  and  I  do  not  require  your 
hospitality.' 

'Ah,  IiBtmere,  that  man  is  so  proud!'  whispered  Phara- 
monde. 

Estmere  took  no  notice,  but  passed  into  the  house  tbrougli 
an  open  window.  He  half  repented  that  he  had  bought  the 
Attavante  f  still,  the  man  must  have  wanted  the  money,  or  he 
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would  not  have  offered  it  for  sale ;  aod  it  wu  of  geDuine  worth 
and  authenticity. 

Tricotrin  paced  up  and  down  the  terrace  with  reetlees  an- 
even  stepB.     The  French  atateaman  approached  him. 

'  Tricotrin,  if  you  needed  gold  why  not  have  ashed  me  P ' 

Trieotrin'a  eagle  glance  flashed  upon  him. 

'  Gifts  to  men  of  my  station  are  bribee ;  and  if  they  are  not 
that,  they  are  alms.     I  take  neither  ! ' 

'  But  a  wage  for  a  fair  service  ?  Look  you,  what  service 
you  might  render  the  government — ' 

'  By  making  the  flocks  submit  still  more  passively  to  he 
shorn,  and  the  droves  to  be  driven  out  still  more  docilely  to 
perish  in  the  war-tracts  ?     It  is  not  my  work,' 

'Nay,  nay,'  murmured  the  facile  and  courteous  statesman  ; 
'  not  that.  But  by  the  use  of  your  influence  over  the  people 
at  the  elections — ' 

'  I  never  interfere  in  such  matters.' 

'  Why  BO  P ' 

'  Why  ?  Because  if  I  did  I  must  show  them  the  naked  truth 
as  I  see  it ;  and  if  the  nations  once  saw  that  of  thone  whom  they 
call  rulers,  the  world  would  be  red  with  a  sea  of  blood.  For 
the  people  are  long  aubmissive  as  the  camel ;  but  when  once 
they  rise  they  are  tigers.  We,  who  know  that,  tremble  to  bid 
them  to  throw  off  their  overladen  burdens,  lest  the  patient  beast 
that  has  knelt  in  pain  for  so  long  should  rise,  transformed  with 
talon  and  fang,  to  destroy  both  his  kind  and  his  drivers.' 

He  spoke  with  passion,  with  more  bitterness,  too,  than  was 
common  with  him.  Fbaramonde  looked  at  him  almost  with 
fear,  andwas  silent. 

'That  is  not  the  usual  hesitation  of  the  demagogue,'  he 
thought. 

'I  am  no  demagogue,'  said  Tricotrin,  with  rapid  divination 
of  his  musing.  'Do  you  know  what  the  demagogue  is  P  The 
man  who  rouses  the  camels  into  impatience  of  their  burdens, 
that  he  may  rifle  the  baggage  as  it  falls  to  the  ground  in  the 
strife.' 

'  Milord  sent  you  this,'  interrupted  a  serrant,  approaching 
him  with  the  gold  for  the  Dante. 

Tricotrin  took  it,  and  gave  the  book  in  its  stead,  without  a 
word.  Fharamonde  eyed  him  curiously,  as  though  he  were 
some  natural  phenomenon. 

'  Tou  are  a  strange  man,  when  yon  might  pick  up  weiilth  by 
the  handsful  I ' 

'I  do  not  care  to  soil  my  fingers,'  he  answered  curtly,  as  he 
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made  a  gesture  of  adieu  to  the  Btatesman,  and  vreni  down  tbo 
steps  of  the  terrace,  lie  had  not  beea  wholly  at  ease  ia  the 
interview;  it  had  galled  him,  and  caused  him  a  certain  pain. 
The  WaiPs  pretty  toys  were  pUrcIiaaeil,  like  many  another 
luxury,  at  the  price  of  a  pang  to  a  human  heart.  He  loved 
the  hook  well ;  also,  in  one  sense,  he  loved  the  man  to  whom 
he  had  bartered  it. 

Pharamonde  went  within  and  joined  hia  host,  who  waa 
standing  in  thp  library  of  the  chateau,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  his  purchase. 

'  Tou  do  not  understand  Tricotrin,'  said  the  French  minister. 
'  He  is  as  proud,  in  hia  own  fashion,  as  you  can  be  in  yours. 
Charity,  patronage,  hospitality  even,  if  it  be  auch  as  he  can- 
not return, — pshaw!  Tricotrin  will  suffer  them  no  more  than 
he  would  suffer  the  lash.' 

'  Well,  a  good  spirit  that.    But  who  is  he  ? ' 

'  Tricotrin.' 

'  That  is  not  a  name  ? ' 

'  It  is  hia  name ;  and  no  name  since  Mirabeau's  has  had  more 
charm  for  tho  people.  He  could  have  been  a  second  Mirabeau 
had  he  cared  to  be  b«.' 

'  And  why  did  he  not  care  ? ' 

Pharamonde  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  He  loves  his  liberty,  and  he  has  no  ambition.  I  have  seen 
much  of  him  at  divers  times ;  he  has  no  love  for  me,  but  he  ia 
a  curiouB  study.  He  is  a  ripe  acholar ;  he  has  marvellous  elo- 
quence when  he  will ;  he  has  the  genius  of  command  in  him  if 
ever  he  choose  to  eiert  it ;  and  he  never  troubles  himself  to 
do  anything  except  to  play  at  a  peasants'  bridal  feast  or  a  vil- 
lage wine-shop's  carousal,  with  the  talent  of  Paganini  and  Bam- 
boche ! ' 

'  A  bohemian  ! '  sud  Estmere,  with  a  slight  gesture  of  com- 
prehension and  disgust.  '  He  is  not  the  first  by  many  who  has 
wasted  a  genius  that  might  have  mlcd  ao  empire  in  reigning 
over  a  pot-house  revelry  ! ' 

The  conclusion  was  unjust,  but  it  pleased  Pharamonde :  it 
was  a  Uttle  revenge  for  the  rebuff  that  the  bobemiau  had  given 
him. 

'  A  scholar  you  say  ?  *  continued  Estmere,  still  looking  over 
the  Dante.  '  Pray  what  were  his  antecedents,  then  P  he  must 
have  had  other  domiciles  than  wine-ahops.' 

'Ah,  that  I  cannot  tell  you,'  said  the  atatesman  very  truth- 
fully. '  I  do  not  think  there  ia  a  living  soul  that  knows  whore 
he  came  Irom.    Antecedents  1  he  would  not  acknowledge  any- 
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thing  BO  arietocmtic.    Oq  my  hODOur  I  think  be  sprang  out 
of  tlia  earth.* 

'  Pull-armed,  I  eappoBe  P '  Bald  Eatmere  with  a  satirical  in- 
flection in  his  70tee  that  his  guest  did  not  relish. 

Fharamonde  felt  that  hia  English  friend  had  a  polite  con- 
tempt for  both  him  and  bis  bohemian.  He  chang^  the  sub- ' 
ject,  and  Eatmere  put  the  book  aside  in  a  cabinet,  ; 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Tricotrin  returned  to  his 
Waif.  He  had  been  to  Bloia,  which  was  many  miles  distant, 
and  a  full  day'a  journey  from  the  little  Ione]y  vineyard- shrouded 
village  which  lay  hidden  nnder  greenery  by  the  waterside,  like 
a  lark's  nest  among  the  graBBea. 

Yiva  was  sitting  on  the  stone  stile  of  the  doorway,  with  the 
whitecat  B4b4in  her  lap.  The  Bun  had  gone  down  (  butthere 
was  just  ruddy  glow  enough  left  to  warm  to  rich  hues  her  pretty 
drooped  head,  and  the  aoft  grace  of  her  shoulders  and  boson], 
as  she  sat  with  her  ao'nia  crossed,  enclosing  B^b^  iu  their  clasp  ; 
while  the  quick  heave  of  her  cheat  was  shown  by  the  open 
square-cut  bodice  she  wore — a  dress  half  like  a  pea,eant'8,  half 
like  en  old  picture,  in  which  the  provincialism  of  grand'mere 
and  the  fantastic  fancy  of  the  child  had  been  blended. 

Something  in  the  ahadows,  or  something  in  the  attitude, 
made  her  look  less  childlike  and  more  womanlike  to  Tricotrin 
than  she  bad  ever  done.  Perhaps  it  might  be  because  one 
man  had  aought  her  as  woman,  not  child,  that  the  fact  of  her 
childhood  having  well-nigh  paaaed  away  struck  on  him  for  the 
first  time. 

He  paused  a  moment  unseen,  looking  at  her :  and  for  the 
first  time  also  a  dreaming  conjecture  came  over  him. .  He 
thrust  it  away  with  half  a  smile,  half  a  sigh. 

'Fahaw!'  he  thought  to  himself.  'She  is  a  child  to  me, 
though  not  to  that  youth.  "What  ahould  I  get  but  the  fate  of 
Bruno?' 

He  looted  no  longer,  but  softly  approached  her  and  dropped 
the  packet  he  bore  into  her  lap.  She  started  to  her  feet,  up- 
setting the  luckleaa  B^b4,  and  gave  a  cry  of  delight.  As  the 
string  of  the  packet  had  broken,  into  her  hands  had  fallen  the 
facaimiliea  of  her  lost  bijoux,  with  something  atill  coetlier  and 
prettier  added-^golden  tc^s  that  glittered  with  rainbow  hues 
in  their  geme,  under  the  name-like  reflections  that  atiU  came 
from  the  west. 

She  threw  her  arms  about  him,  and  thanked  him  with  all 
the  vivacity  and  the  frank  abandonment  of  her  nature ;  and  he 
was  repaid  for  the  sale  of  the  Attavante. 
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'  Will  they  do  as  well  little  one  f '  he  asked  her. 

'Aawell!  A  thousaiid  timeB  better!  For  you  know  how 
dearly  I  love  you,  and ' — she  hesitated  a  moment,  then  leaned  a 
little  nearer  to  him,  with  the  moBt  charming,  coafideatial,  and- 
penitent  grace  in  the  world—'  it  ia  very  wrong,  perhaps,  for 
lie  meant  to  be  kind,  and  he  begged  me  so  often  to  love  him  ; 
but  I  never  could  care  for  him  as  much  as  I  wished  to  do. 
He  was  only  a  Prince  Faineant  after  all." 

Tricotrin's  face  lightened  with  a  brighter  gleam  than  it  had 
worn  al!  the  day  tlirough, 

'  A  Prince  Faineant — true  !  And  his  offered  crowns  would 
have  been  only  of  brass,  and  very  heavy  on  your  brows,  if  you 
had  worn  them.' 

'Ah  ? '  Viva  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a  touch  of  awe  on 
her ;  she  had  some  vague  impression  that  some  evil  of  unknown 
magnitude  would  have  befallen  her  if  she  bad  been  enticed  into 
following  her  fairy  prince.  '  But — Paris  would  have  been  real, 
would  it  not  P    I  do  so  want  to  see  FaHs.'  - 

'  The  heaven  and  the  hell  of  women !  O,  child,  you  are 
better  here.' 

'  But  just  to  see  it,'  pleaded  Viva.  '  Just  to  see  those  won- 
derful summer  nights  he  told  me  of,  with  the  streets  like  streams 
of  living  fire,  and  the  avenues  all  glittering  with  lights  liko  a 
million  of  stars  among  a  million  leaves  1  As  I  grow  older,  you 
will  take  me  vrith  you,  will  you  not  P — take  me  with  yon  every- 
where ? ' 

A  radiance  shone  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  down  on  her  and 
laughed. 

'  We  will  see,  when  you  are  older.' 

The  evening  seemed  very  fair  to  him  as  he  played  her  fa- 
vourite airs  of  Ijulli  and  of  Gr^try  in  the  moonlit  porch  ;  and 
the  girl  listened  in  tlioughtful  pleasure,  thrown  down  in  her 
young  careless  grace  at  his  feet. 

The  Prince  Faineant  was  well-nigb  forgotten  ;  and  Tricotnn 
was  repaid  for  the  loss  of  bis  long-treasured  Dante. 


CHAPTES  XIV. 

The  next  day  the  vintage  began. 

All  through  the  grape  country  there  were  mirth  and  work, 
and  rejoicing  and  abundance.  Orapes  on  the  laden  trailing 
bough ;  grapes  ou  the  heavy  oxen  wagons ;  grapes  piled  high  in 
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the  wlnepreaeee  under  the  shade ;  grapea  on  the  braided  hair 
of  girls  where  they  laughed  in  the  sun ;  grap»  in  the  rosy 
hands  of  children  where  they  lay  asleep,  fluBfaed  with  their 
feasting ;  grapes  everywhere  in  larieb  plenty ;  for  the  summer 
had  been  splendid,  and  the  haryest  was  fine  in  due  sequence. 

Triootrin  loved  the  vintage  month. 

It  had  been  vintage  time  when  he  had  first  come  among  bis 
LoiraiB,  and  laugljed  and  danced,  and  been  orowned  like  a  young 
Bacchus  in  the  yeara  of  his  boyhood.  It  was  rarely  that  he  was 
away  from  contra!  Prance  in  the  wine  seaaon  ;  and  the  good  peo 
pie  averred  that  in  hia  presence  the  harvest  was  always  more 
profuse  than  it  wasintheantumna  he  was  abaent.  It  was  with- 
out doubt  more  gay  ;  for  they  never  worked  so  joyously,  they 
never  danced  so  heedlessly,  as  when  be  was  among  them.  Ho 
would  work  himself,  giving  the  wage  that  he  gained  to  the  oldest 
woman  in  the  district,  or  to  some  fatherless  child.  Ho  would 
make  the  young  girls  laugh  from  sunrise  to  sunset  ;  he  would 
lighten  the  oxen's  toil  by  bringing  them  greaj  cool  juicy  leaves 
and  grasses  where  thev  stood  in  the  hot  noonday.  He  would 
play  to  the  young  of  the  villages  half  through  the  aultry  starry 
nights,  while  their  feet  flew  to  the  most  intoxicating  dance 
melodies  that  ever  were  heard  even  under  the  skies  of  I'rance. 
And  of  all  those  whose  labour  he  thus  lightened  with  jest  and 
with  raillery,  and  with  a  sunny  mellow  laughter,  fit  for  the  lips 
of  a  Dionysus,  there  was  not  one  who  was  happier  than  be. 

Prom  the  first  years  of  her  remembrance  his  Waif  had  learned 
to  look  for  him  at  the  vine-gatherings.  Wherever  he  might 
wander  during  the  three  other  seasons— and  he  wandered  very 
far  and  wide  with  ceaseless,  restless  pleasure  in  the  mere  sense 
of  motion — he  was  almost  certain  to  enter  France  at  the  late 
summer-time,  to  he  among  the  pleasant  voices  and  the  brown, 
bright  eyes  of  the  people  he  loved  best. 

The  vmtage  had  long  been  the  ahild'i  ietiai  month,  for  there 
were  none  for  leagnes  around  her  but  welaomed  the  stray  thing 
whose  history  they  all  knew,  and  who  was  hallowed  and  en- 
deared to  them  by  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  pity  on  her  destd- 
tution  and  abandonment.  Among  the  peasantiy  the  aingularity 
and  mystery  of  the  child's,  appearance  in  their  presence  bad 
something  of  the  same  enchantment  that  it  possessed  for  herself. 
Kothing  waa  too  wonderful  for  them  to  befieve  of  any  creature 
whom  Tricotria  protected ;  and  Tiva'a  own  views  as  to  her 
elfin  origin  were  not  so  wholly  unshared  by  the  country  people 
as  might  be  imagined  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  bow  deeply 
struck  are  the  roots  of  superstitibn  in  ^e  primitiro  places  of 
all  countnes.  ii,.GtH>yle 
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Sbe  unconsciously  bad  fostered  the  impressiou  by  her  dainty 
tastes,  her  proud  ways,  her  haughty  youug  waywardness,  to 
which  they  cheerfully  submitted  because  she  belonged  to  Tri- 
cotrin ;  and  Vira  held  an  undisputed  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  river  side,  in  which  her  fair  face  was  ever  seen.  And 
now,  in  the  gladness  and  the  gaiety  of  the  vintage,  she  swiftly 
forgot  the  love  passages  of  her  fairy  prince.  Her  heart  bad 
not  been  touched,  and  her  admiration  had  not  been  excited. 
She  now  possessed  as  pretty  things  as  those  he  had  given  . 
her,  and  she  enjoyed  them  more  because  she  enjoyed  them 
openly,  without  the  latent  fear  that  she  was  doing  wrong, 
which  had  poiaonod  her  pleasure  in  the  young  lord's  gifts. 
Beyond  a  certain  eratiflcation,  unconscious,  but  bom  of  the 
innate  coquetry  in  her,  that  she  had  been  the  object  of  such 
an  episode,  little  remained  with  her  of  the  poison  ne  had  sown 
— nothing  sufficient  to  spoil  her  enjoyment  of  the  harvest 
time,  save  that  she  would  now  and  then  think  that  to  ride  on  a 
bullock-drawn  wagon,  or  to  dance  on  the  top  of  a  winepress, 
was  hardly  amuscraent  regal  enough  for  such  a  princess  as  hb 
had  told  her  that  she  was.  But  the  amusement  was  too  at- 
tractive to  be  relinquished  for  that  consideration,  and  she  con- 
soled herself  by  thinking,  that  at  any  rate  he  was  not  there  to 
see  her, 

Tricotrin,  moreover,  was  vrith  her,  and  Yiva,  in  his  presence, 
was  always  her  brightest,  her  gentlest,  her  best ;  she  felt '  good' 
with  him,  as  she  never  did  with  any  other.  He  knew  the  way 
to  the  hidden  gold  in  this  capricious  and  thoughtless  nature — 
a  way  which  others  continually  missed. 

Vineyards  lay  all  about  the  old  place  where  she  dwelt,  on 
either  side  of  the  flashing  river,  and  stretching  far  away  into 
the  interior,  broken  here  and  there  by  path  or  road,  by  wood  or 
hamlet,  but  extending  widely  round  on  every  side,  and  rich,  at 
this  period  of  the  vine's  life,  with  the  fruit  all  ripened  and 
elowing  to  purple  or  to  gold.  Viva  wandered  in  them  in  joy- 
ful idleness  all  the  livelong  dar ;  and  he  himself  asked  no  bet- 
ter life  than  this  out-of-door  life,  stripping  the  laden  branches, 
laughing  with  the  handsome  brown  women,  aiding  the  aged  who 
could  not  work  for  themselves,  and  taking  the  oxen  homeward 
through  the  cool  shaded  bridle-lanes. 

'  The  possessor  of  an  Attavante's  Dante  should  not  be  a 
labourer  in  a  vineyard,'  said  a  slow  melodious  voice  behind  him 
one  mominff  as  he  worked — worked  in  earnest,  for  he  wanted  a 
day's  wage  to  make  up  the  loss  of  a  poor  old  woman  whose  ben- 
house  hM  been  piUaged  of  all  ita  fowls  in  the  nigl^ 
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Tricotrin  looked  up  and  saw  the  purchaser  of  the  Dante, 
who,  ridtiig  by  a  narrow  pathway  through  the  vines,  had  checked 
his  horse  for  an  instant. 

'  Good-day,  Lord  Estmsre.  Why  not  P '  he  returned.  '  An- 
other poet,  V  irgil,  loved  the  flelda  right  well.  Besides,  "  to  be 
a  husbandman  is  but  to  retreat  from  the  city — from  the  world 
as  it  is  man's,  to  the  world  as  it  is  Q-od's." ' 

Estmere  regarded  him  earnestly.  Here  was  a  French  bohe- 
mian  quoting  Cowley  in  the  pm'est  English. 

'  Tou  are  a  scholar  and  a  poet  yourself  P  '  he  asked. 

Tricotrin  laughed. 


Though  it  may  weU  be  doubted  if  be  who  menda  other  people's 
shoes  is  not  of  more  use  than  he  who  only  tinkers  nis  own 


Estmere'e  meditative  eyes  dwelt  on  those  that  the  rich  Aris- 
tophanic  humours,  the  brilliant  Swift-like  irony,  the  Burgun- 
diau  Piron  wit  of  many  nationalities,  seemed  to  lighten  to  their 
Hudibrastic  laughter. 

'  Tou  speak  three  languages  with  equal  purity  of  accent.  Of 
wbat  country  are  you,  may  I  ask  ? '  he  said  at  length. 

'I  will  speak  twenty  if  you  like  ;  and  I  am  a  Cosmopolitan.' 

*  A  "  citizen  of  the  world,"  then.  Tou  have  travelled  greatly  ?' 

'  I  have  lived  all  over  the  world,'  said  Tricotrin,  with  a  shrug 
of  bis  shoulders  i  '  it  is  not  big  enough  to  make  that  much  of 
a  boast.' 

'  And  the  result  of  all  these  experiences  is  to  bring  you  back 
to  a  vine-field  P ' 

'  Well — Diocletian  went  back  to  a  cabbage-garden.  A  vine- 
field  is  more  poetic' 

'  But  Dioeletiau  had  been  sated  with  empire  P' 

'  Well ;  and  if  the  result  of  empire  and  satiety  be  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  cabbages  for  comfort,  is  it 
not  better  to  take  the  vegetables  at  first  and  eschew  the  travail 
altogether  P ' 

Edtmere  smiled.  Despite  bis  prejudices  against  the  class  of 
men  to  which  he  believed  Tricotrin  to  belong,  and  his  dislike 
to  anything  that  approached  to  lawlessness  or  democratic  senti- 
ment, he  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  attraction  toward  the 
Speaker.  His  intuition  told  hlia  that  he  addressed  no  common 
man,  though  he  spoke  with  one  working  like  a  day-labourer 
among  the  vines. 
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'I  imagine,'  he  answered,  'that  Dioeletian'e  was  an  affects- 
tion  of  philosophy  and  renuaciation  rather  than  a  ^nuine 
tribute  to  the  charms  of  cabbages.  Moreorer,  talent  ib  rare  ; 
it  is  olwaya  a  pity  that  it  should  be  wasted  while  its  posseasor 
does  hand-work  that  any  boor  could  equally  well  execute." 

'  Pardie  !  May  not  talent  be  equally  wasted  in  organizing 
wholesale  murders  by  ahot  or  steel,  or  wholesale  political  chi- 
caneries of  tho  people  P  jet  those  are  what  you  statesmen 
call"gloiy"  and  "state  craft,"  Zoroaster  says  that  he  who 
sows  the  ground  with  diligence  acquires  more  religious  merit 
than  he  woo  repeats  ten  thousand  prayers  ;  and  I  believe  ho 
is  right." 

'  That  may  be ;  yet  the  sowing  is  oiJy  for  the  body,  the 
meditations  may  well  enrich  the  mind,  of  as  men  call  it,  the 
sonl.' 

'  That  is  true  ;  and  a  great  thought  makes  the  world  richer 
than  t«n  shipmente  of  gold.  But,  believe  me,  Earl  Eustace, 
because  the  hands  labour,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  soul  liea 
barren  of  tillage.  Goethe  knew  what  beautiful  things  the  vines 
can  utter ;  be  need  not  have  heard  those  less  in  working,  tban 
in  strolling,  among  them.' 

Estmere  looked  at  him  corionaly,  sad  bis  voice  had  a  certain 
haughty  cadence  in  it  that  it  had  lost  in  exchanging  these 
phrases. 

'  Why  do  you  change  my  title  thus  P '  he  asked.  '  It  is  a 
eingiilar  mode  of  address.' 

Tricotrin's  eyes  laughed  with  the  same  ironic  mirth  that  bad 
been  in  them  before,  when  he  had  heard  himself  arraigned  for 
entering  the  rose-gtu^ens. 

'  Why  BO?  Tou  are  Eatl  Eustace,  are  you  notP  There 
have  been  Earl  John,  and  Earl  Fbilip,  and  Earl  Louis,  and 
many  more — the  Blind  Earl,  and  the  Mad  Earl,  and  the  Ohild 
Earl,  and  some  others,  in  the  chronicles  of  your  race.  Why 
shoijd  not  you  be  distinctive,  too,  by  vour  name  P ' 

'You  know  much  of  mj  family  P  asked  Estmere,  in  more 
Bnrpriae  than  he  chose  to  display. 

'  O-hi ! '  said  Tricotrin  carelesely,  '  I  know  most  things  ; 
and  the  Estmeres  are  not  lights  hidden  under  a  bushel.  Your 
people  have  never  loved  obscurity,  beau,8ire.' 

'  We  bare  done  our  best  not  to  deserve  it,'  said  Estmere 
coldly.     '  Good-day  to  you.' 

He  rode  onward  through  the  vine-fields,  astonished,  per- 

fileied,  a  little  annoyed  ;  he  did  not  feel  pleasured  by  the  fami- 
iaiity  of  tbis  bohemion,  and  the  oft-band  allusions  to  his  grent 
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race  went  against  all  his  taste,  his  pride,  and  bia  caste ;  and  yet 


And  interest  waa  a  thing  to  which  he  was  very  rarely 
stirred. 

Tricotrin  looked  after  him  with  a  shade  of  though tfulnesB  on 
his  features  ;  then  went  ou  again  with  hia  work,  laughine  with 
hia  uext  neighhour,  a  nohle  Murillo-like  woman,  with  all  the 
rich  old  G-auloia  blood  in  her  clear  olive  cheek. 

'  That  ia  a  very  singular  person — your  friend,  what  ia  he" 
called,  "  Tricotrin  ? '  said  Estmere  that  evening  to  the  French 
etatesman  Pharamocde.  '  A  most  striking-looking  man-^the 
head  of  a  poet,  a  marvellous  head  for  beau^  and  power.  What 
a  wasted  and  misguided  life  must  hia  be  that  he  sbould  be  con- 
tent thus  with  an  errant  bobeuianiam .'  * 

'  Humph ! '  said  Fharamonde,  who  did  not  forgive  the  wan- 
derer being  accredited  to  him  aa  hia  friend.  '  I  am  not  anre  he 
ia  not  the  wisest  man  in  hia  generation ;  I  am  quite  sure  he  ia 
the  happiest.' 

'  Is  it  possible  for  a  wise  man  to  be  happy  P '  said  Satmere, 
with  a  smde  that  was  not  ironical,  but  weary. 

Some  days  later,  he  and  some  of  liis  guests  rode  by  the  same 
route  through  the  vineyards  below  Wliere,  at  evcnaoug.  It 
was  the  close  of  the  viutage,  and  they  reined  up  and  drew 
aside,  some  four  leagues  from  the  chfiteau,  where  they  en- 
countered the  proceasion  of  Bacchus  borne  ^ong,  in  its  relic 
of  pagan  worship,  with  all  the  old  accustomed  honours. 

Patriarchal  as  the  days  of  Palestine,  classic  as  the  worship 
of  Dionyaus,  with  a  thousand  memories  of  old  Qaul,  and  a 
thousand  traces  of  the  cultus  of  Greece  and  of  Home,  the 
crowning  feast  of  the  grape-harvest  came.  The  moek-eyed 
oxen,  with  their  horns  wreathed  with  flowers,  dragged  w^ona 
that  were  laden  high  with  the  yellow  and  violet  eluatera ;  while 
before  them,  around  them,  behind  them,  crowded  the  laughing 
throng  of  girls  and  youths  and  little  children,  reeling  under  , 
the  burden  of  the  fruit,  shouting  under  their  chaplets  of  late  • 
roses.  It  was  like  some  Merovingian  or  Carlovingian  triumph,  ' 
when  the  kings  of  G«ul  celebrated  harvest,  or  victory  in  war ; 
and  the  pageant  moved  to  the  divinest  vintage  ode  that  was 
ever  breathed  over  the  fruitfnl  fields  of  Pranoe^muaic  mellow 
aa  wine,  full  of  intoiieating  joy  that  the  people  caught  in  echo- 
ing chorus,  and  deepening  now  and  then  into  the  grandeur  of 
a  2!?  Heum,  aa  though  in  thanksgiving  to  Ood  who  made  the 
earth  increase. 

Involuntarily  the  rid«ra  paused  and  listened  spell-bound  to 
s 
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tlint  liBrveafc  chant.  It  was  played  by  Tcicotria  where  he  walked 

ID  front  of  the  oieo,  in  froat  of  the  foremost  wagon. 

On  that  wagon  all  eyea  turned,  and  in  ita  decoration  all  the 
choice  bloaeoma  and  tlie  gayest  ribbons  had  been  employed. 
For,  throned  high  among  the  grapes,  with  a  green  crown  of 
vine-leaves  on  her  head,  and  hal^coyered  with  autumn  flowers, 
sat  Viva — gloriously  happy  and  triumphant,  the  univeraally- 
eleoted  queen  of  beauty  and  of  the  grape  festival ;  all  her  love 
of  light  and  mirth  and  music  and  homage  gratified ;  all  her 
■  childlike  adoration  of  display  fed  to  ita  utmoat  will. 

Eatmere  looked  at  her  as  the  bullocks,  nodding  their  heada 
under  their  garlanda,  drew  her  slowly  past  him, 

'  What  an  exquisite  face ! '  he  murmured.  '  That  child  can- 
not belong  to  the  peaaantry.' 

She  heard  and  looked  down  from  beneath  her  vine-canopy, 
a  deep  delight  beaming  in  her  eyes,  an  exultant  pride  laughing 
on  her  lipa  ;  then  a  blush  of  shame  replaced  the  glow  of  ecstaBv, 
her  head  drooped  as  if  her  vine-crown  were  a  circlet  of  lead, 
her  pleasure  in  the  vintage  feast  was  gone — she  had  been  seen 
by  a  great  man  among  the  people ! 

'  More  poison  for  her  from  them !'  muttered  Tricotrin,  aa  he 
saw  and  heard ;  and  for  an  instant  there  were  discord  and  a 
break  in  the  delicious  melody  he  gave  the  vUla^era.  In  another 
instant  the  music  broke  forth  again  in  all  its  silvery  sweetness, 
but  to  Viva's  heart  the  harmony  was  not  so  easily  reatored. 

Estmere  rode  on,  unconscioua  of  the  evil  that  ne  had  done ; 
and  the  procession  moved  away  along  the  line  of  the  river, 
while  the  glad  tumult  of  the  multitude  echoed  down  the  even- 

'  What  an  exquisite  face  1'  thought  the  earl  once  more :  and 
he  sighed — a  short  quick  sigh.  The  fairness  of  women  had 
been  poisoned  to  bim. 

'Will  you  not  dance,  VivaP'  Tricotrin  asked  her  that  night, 
when  the  vintage  ball  followed  the  vintoce  feast  on  the  green 
of  her  little  hamlet,  and  be  played  for  the  oancera  in  airs  so  be- 
witching that  the  stout-built,  white-haired  old  prteat  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  joining  in  the  rounds  and  measures. 

'  No !'  said  Viva  shyly  and  petulantly,  with  the  colour  hot 
on  her  cheeks.  She  usually  danced  with  all  the  grace  of  a  fairy 
and  the  abandonment  of  French  blood ; — would  have  so  danced 
all  night,  all  by  herself,  if  she  had  had  the  chance ;  but  this 
evening  the  young  boatmen  and  vintagers  vainly  pressed  and 
entreated  her.  She  was  obstinate  ;  she  wouldnot  join  them — 
uothiog;  could  make  her;  and  the  vine-garland  pressed  slmoat 
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as  beavily  on  her  brows  as  real  crowns  on  those  of  real  sove- 
reigns. Tricotrin  looked  at  her  earnestly  several  times,  but  he 
let  her  do  as  she  would,  and  did  not  seek  to  persuade 
her. 

When  the  innocent  mirth  of  the  young  and  the  old — of  the 
lovers  who  daoced  on  the  star-ligbted  turf,  and  the  children 
who  played  at  their  mothers'  knees,  and  the  aged  who  looked 
oa  amused,  and  recalling  the  days  of  their  youth — waa  over, 
and  the  planets  were  growing  large  in  the  blue  sultry  skies,  ho 
approached  her  where  she  sat  listlessly  under  one  of  the  lime- 
trees. 

'  Viva,  what  ailed  you  to-night  P' 

She  lifted  her  head,  and  he  saw  tears  swimming  full  in  her 
eyes. 

'  He  said  I  could  not  be  of  the  peasantry  1  And  1  am  not! 
— yet  I  live  with  them  as  if  I  were,  and  I  have  no  name  and 
no  heritage !' 

The  words  were  violently  uttered.  As  he  heard  them  a  look 
tif  pain  went  over  his  face. 

'  I  have  done  all  I  could  that  you  should  not  feel  your  loss  ; 
but  that  "all"  is  little,'  he  murmured.  'Why  should  a 
stranger's  idle  speech  move  you  thua  ?' 

'  Because  he  is  so  great !  And  I  want  to  be  great  too.  And 
he  saw  me  riding  among  the  villagers — among  the  common 
people! — as  if  I  were  some  farm  girl,  some  dairy  servant!' 

And  Viva,  a  child  still,  though  something  more  than  child- 
hood had  begun  to  wake  in  her,  pulled  the  beautiful  grape- 
garland  off  her  hair  and  threw  it  on  the  turf,  and  stamped  on 
it  with  her  feet,  as  though  it  were  the  badge  of  ignominy,  servi- 
tude, and  opprobrium. 

Tricotrin  caught  her  arm. 

'  Viva,  Viva,  for  shame '.  The  people  whom  you  scom  strove 
their  best  to  pleasure  you,  and  the  peasant  girls  you  despiae 
yielded  place  toyou  without  jealousy,  and  wove  you  that  wreath 
in  simple  love  and  good  will;  and  at  the  first  light  word  from 
a  great  man  you  turn  against  them,  and  are  ungrateful  thus !' 

The  grave  gentle  rebuke  sunk  into  the  child's  heart ;  her 
chest  heaved  with  a  aoh,  her  face  grew  crimson  with  ahame. 

'I  know!  I  kuow  it  is  wicked  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  He 
thought  I  was  beautiful ;  he  said  so ;  and  he  saw  nie  among  all 
the  peasantry  ;  he  can  think  me  no  better  than  they  I' 

'  If  you  be  aa  good  aa  they,  as  single-hearted,  as  patient,  as 
brave  under  burdens,  you  will  be  nobler  than  you  promise  to 
be  now  I' 
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There  was  the  first  scorn  and  the  first  severity  he  had  evci 
shown  to  her  in  the  worda. 

Yiva'a  fiery  spirit  flashed  up  under  the  lash, 

'  They  aje  good  aa  the  mules  are  good  !  Just  so  stupid,  just 
BO  plodding ;  only  content  because  they  know  of  notliing  better 
than  their  yoke,  and  their  pack-saddles,  and  their  stratv  yards  1' 
she  cried  vehemently.  '  1  cannot  he  of  them — I  know  I  can- 
not— and  that  English  lord  said  bo.  And  if  he  meets  me  again 
he  will  never  speak  to  me,  because  he  will  always  reftiember 
me  on  that  grape-wagon!' 

And  her  tears  fell  in  awift  tempeatuoua  emotion,  as  though 
foreboding  aome  hour  when  that  memory  would  rise  up  between 
her  and  the  aristocrat  nhose  notice  had  spoilt  all  the  innocent 
joy  of  her  vintage-feast. 

Trieotrin  listened  with  his  face  growing  darker  and  more 
impatient. 

'  Ton  are  ungrateful !  ■  ungrateful  as  a  woman ;  who  can  aay 
more?'  he  aaid  bitterly.  '"Why  has  be  bewitched  you?  He 
is  a  cold  man, — he  is  not  even  young, — he  will  never  think 
twice  of  you!' 

'  But  he  looks  so  ffreal ! '  cried  Viva,  unconscious  or  unheed- 
ing of  the  irritated  pain  in  his  voice.  'And  he  is  beautiful  too 
like  that  Arthur  of  England  you  have  told  me  the  legends  of, 
with  hia  blue  grave  eyes  and  hia  air  lilie  a  kiug'a  I ' 

Trieotrin  left  her  aide  and  paced  to  and  fro  the  grass  under 
the  limea  ;  he  was  deeply  wounded,  passionately  angered  ;  but 
he  would  show  neither  wound  nor  anger  to  her.  The  creature 
that  waa  wholly  dependent  on  him,  whom,  were  it  hia  wish, 
he  could  cast  back  destitute  upon  the  world,  should  never  hear 
a  harsh  word  from  him. 

Viva  watched  him  one  moment,  pride  and  rebellion  still 
strong  in  her :  then  all  the  child's  better  nature  conquered 
them,  she  sprang  to  him  and  wound  her  arms  about  him  in 
caressing  penitence. 

'  0,  forgive  me !  I  was  ao  wrong— so  nngratelii!.  Do  pardon 
me — do  smile  at  me.    I  care  for  nothing  else  if  you  love  me ! ' 

He  gently  unlooaed  her  arms  from  him. 

'I  forgive;  I  am  not  angered,  only  regretful — for  your 
future.' 

'  And  why  for  that  ? ' 

"Were  there  ever  young  eyes  that  saw  clouds  on  the  Fu- 
ture? 

'  Because  you  know  you  are  beautiful  and  have  no  mother ; 
because  you  are  proud  yet  are  nameless;   because  you  are 
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among  the  pensantrj  and  nine  for  a  palace ;  because  you  are 
divinelj  natured  in  mucb,  Dut  hare  faults  that  may  make  your 
misery  and  your  sin.  Waif  of  mine!  better  I  fear  that  you 
had  died  among  the  clemntis ! ' 

The  words  were  infinitely  tender  and  solemn  in  their  sad- 
ness ;  Viva  was  atille  J  and  awed  by  their  grave  BweetnesB. 

'I  know  I  am  wicked,'  she  murmured  at  last.  'The  people 
were  so  good  to  crown  me ;  and  you — 0,  how  can  I  ever  love 
you  enough  ?  But — but— was  it  indeed  so  wi'oug  to  be  glad 
Decauae  I  had  beauty  in  that  great  lord's  sight  ?  * 

'O,  true  to  your  sei!'  said  Tricotrin  impatiently.  'The 
dearest  praise  comes  from  the  highest  lips!  Estmere  will 
never  think  once  of  you  ;  why  waste  thought  on  him?  ' 

'  I  cauuot  help  it,'  pleaded  Viva  musingly.  '  He  looks  like 
a  monarch;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  hts  face  haa  a 

'Because  you  know  him  to  be  a  great  man! — ^if  he  were  a 
vintager.  Viva,  you  would  never  glance  twice  at  him !  I  would 
have  never  believed,  till  I  heard  you  to-night,  that  the  first 
vain  word  that  a  stranger  could  apeak  would  turn  you  against 
all  the  friends  of  your  childhood.  His  one  light  compliment 
was  ill  worth  your  poor  vine-garland.  Though  your  future 
wore  to  crown  you  as  it  crowned  the.  slave  Catherine  and  the 
Creole  Josephine,  you  would  look  wearily  back  from  your  state 
as  an  empress  to  the  time  when  that  village  chaplet  was  worn 
on  your  innocent  forehead !  * 

Viva's  tears  fell  fast,  in  remorse  and  in  penitence  now. 

'My  beautiful  vine-crown!  I  was  cruel — I  was  mad,*  she 
murmured  brokenly,  as  she  lifted  up  the  wreath  in  contrite 
tenderness,  and  touched  fondly  and  regretfully  the  drooped 
tendrils,  the  faded  leaves,  the  crushed  freahneaa  of  the  fair 
green  diadem. 

Tricotrin  smiled  mournfully. 

'  Tea,  you  were  mad  as  those  ever  are  who  yield  to  the  temp- 
ters of  vanity  and  ambition.  Tour  remorse  can  avail  nothing. 
Tou  cannot  mend  what  you  have  destroyed,  or  recall  what  you 
have  crushed.  The  bloom  will  not  come  back  to  your  grape- 
garland,  nor  your  childhood  corae  back  to  you ! ' 

Viva  lifted  her  heavy  eyes  to  him ;  luatreleas  and  brimming 
still  with  tears,  yet  sweeter  in  their  grief  than  in  their  radiance. 

'Ah,  I  hate  myself;'  she  whispered.  'I  scorn  myself  more 
than  you  can  ever  scorn  me!  I  am  ao  happy,  and  yoa  are  bo 
good,  and  all  I  do  ia  to  repay  you  with  wicked  words.' 

He  passed  bis  hand  gently  over  her  brow. 
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'  Sa.j  no  mora  I  All  my  fear,  ie  your  future.  .The  world  will 
not  fomve  ao  easily  as  I.  And  now — talk  no  longei,  little 
one.     Good-night.' 

And  he  left  her,  and  though  the  d&y  had  beeu  long  both  in 
mirth  and  labour,  walked  away  into  the  dusky  midnight  rapidly 
and  alone. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

'  VrvA,  will  you  come  to  Paris  ? ' 

He  spoke  very  quietly  behind  her  the  Siwifc  morning  where 
she  stood  feeding  Boi  Dors  and  all  his  feathered  serail. 

All  the  barley  dropped  down  in  a  heap  to  the  hens  and 
chickens. 

'  To  Paris ! ' — the  ecstasy  of  her  face  stud  the  rest. 

He  smiled,  a  little  sadly. 

'  Well,  for  a  few  days.  The  good  woman  Blaze  M^vert  goes 
up  to  see  her  son  in  hospital ;  you  can  go  too  if  grand'mere 
can  spare  you.    Ask  her.' 

The  child  flew  off  on  her  errand :  Tricotrin  looked  after  her 
with  a  musing  doubt  in  his  eves. 

'It  may  be  for  the  best,'  he  thought;  'here  she  will  only 
dwell  on  the  boy's  memory.  There — well !  God  knows  what 
will  happen.  It  will  be  present  pleasure  at  least  for  her;  and 
a  week  can  do  no  barm.' 

The  future  was  a  thing  with  which  he  had  never  burdened 
himself:  he  concerned  himself  with  the  present.  If  the  fruit 
in  his  hand  were  rich  and  sweet  he  never  troubled  himself  with 
fears  as  to  whether  next  year's  orchards  would  bring  equal  blos- 
som. It  was  only  now  for  the  first  time  as  the  Waif  grew 
nearer  womanhood  that  the  question  grew  perplexing  to  him ; 
for  it  was  the  question  now,  not  of  his  future,  but  of  hers. 
The  future  of  a  girl,  natneless,  motherless,  but  for  him  homeless, 
proud  as  though  she  wore  the  daughter  of  kings,  and  passionate 
in  her  desire  for  greatnees !  What  could  its  portion  be  except 
the  darkness  of  disappointed  desire,  or  the  false  brilliancy  of 
evil  attainment  F  That  either  should  become,  hereafter,  the 
share  of  the  creature  that  he  loved  and  sheltered  was  a  cruel 
thought  to  him  :  yet  he  could  not  see  how  to  avert  both. 

While  she  had  been  happy  in  his  country  life ;  while  she  had 
been  a  child  to  find  her  pleasures  in  a  play  among  new-mown 
hay,  in  a  sail  in  a  cumbrous  barge,  in  a  gilt  of  grapes  from  the 
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vine,  or  of  a  fairy  etory  from  a  peddler's  wallet,  to  make  her 

happy  hadbeen  veryeaay.  Even  now,  if  she  had.  clung  by  pre- 
ference to  the  froehneeB,  simplicity,  and  freedom  of  rural  life ; 
if  like  himself  all  her  sympathies  and  attachments  had  been 
among  the  people ;  if  she  bad  been  satiefied  with  the  warm  and 
loyal  likiug  of  the  peasantry  who  had  been  about  her  from  her 
infancy,  and^without  her  vain  desire  for  alien  things,  for  worlda 
which  she  had  never  entered — had  found  content  in  her  own 
heart,  and  in  hia  care  of  her,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
have  carried  into  her  future  years  the  sunshine  he  had  shed  on 
her  early  ones.  But  he  knew  well  that  an  unfulfilled  aspiration, 
a  strangled  ambition,  an  ever-struggiine;,  ever-repressed  long- 
ii^,  are  as  poison  to  the  soul  in  which  their  stifled  fire  bums  ; 
he  knew  that  to  such  a  woman  as  Viva  would  become,  such 
poison  ia  worse  than  death,  auch  fire  is  an  ever-devouring  flame 
of  hell. 

Tricotrin,  who  bad  led  so  careleaa  and  so  rich  a  life  of  laugh- 
ter, meditation,  indolence,  labour,  love,  and  wisdom  intertwined 
to  one  harmonious  whole,  had  never  had  in  the  whole  course  of 
that  life  a  pain  so  keen,  a  fear  so  intangible,  as  faced  him  now 
in  the  future  of  what,  on  the  pure  instinct  of  pity,  he  had  res- 
Bcued  and  succoured  without  thought  of  the  burden  it  might 
become  to  him  in  an  after-time. 

It  waa  possible  that  some  man  might  behold  her  who  would 
be  won  by  her  beauty  to  lift  her  into  that  blaze  of  worldly 
power  which  she  coveted.  But  he  knew  that  it  is  not  to  the  ' 
foundlings  of  bastardy  that  love  which  is  honour  also  is  oSered ; 
and  even  love  with  honour,  if  ever  it  were  given  to  her,  seemed 
to  him  a  robber  that  would  steal  from  him  that  to  which  he 
had  the  natural  right.  A  right  precious  to  him  though  for  so 
long  he  bad  only  thought  of  her  as  a  pet  thing,  like  a  spaniel 
or  a  bird. 

He  started  aa  the  old  woman  approached  him  through  the 
yellow  leaves  of  the  autumnal  gourda.  , 

'  la  it  true  the  dear  child  is  to  go  to  Paris  ? '  she  asked. 

Tricotrin  looked  down  on  her  with  compassionate  kind  eyes ; 
he  knew  the  pang  that  it  dealt  to  thia  aged  soul. 

'  Well,  grand'mere,'  he  said  gently, '  is  it  not  best — only  for 
_  a  week  or  two?  And  a  week  or  two  will  chase  away  this  young 
hero  from  her  memories.  Kow  he  is  nothing  to  her ;  but  if  she 
have  naught  else  to  think  of,  he  will  gather  from  absence  beauty 
and  atature  not  his  own.  Tell  me,  does  not  your  experience  of 
your  ses  suggest  the  truth  of  that  P ' 

Qrand'mere  sighed,  and  shook  her  white  head. 
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'I  daresay,  Tricotrin.  Tou  know,  in  my  girlliood,  among 
my  people,  if  one  had  a  dream  in  tke  hend,  or  a  pang  at  the 
heart,  there  waa  the  baking,  or  the  washing,  or  the  beetroot- 
hoeing,  or  the  grasa-cairyiDg,  or  the  cow  that  was  sick,  or  the 
calf  that  was  hand-reared,  always  to  occupy  one,  and  thrust  one- 
self out  of  the  way — see  you  ?  With  the  littlo  darling  it  JB 
different  of  course :  ebe  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  dream.' 

'And  such  dreams  are  the  highwaya  to  sin.  It  would  have 
been  better — ten  thousand  times  better — if  she  hnd  had  the 
beetroot-hoeiug  and  the  farm-house  carea.  But  between  us 
we  have  spoilt  the  child.' 

'Tricotrin,  she  is  a  little  born  princess!' 

'Born  princesses  without  palaces  ready  for  Ihom  are  in  a 
sorrj  plight.  Vira  is  only  vnin,  ambitious,  and  thoroughly 
femmine.     Those  qualities  are  nob  confined  to  palaces.' 

'  You  always  jest,'  murmured  grand'roere.  '  But  will  you 
realh'  take  her  to  that  terrible  city  ? ' 

'  Th^t  city  is  more  terrible  while  it  is  seen  through  the  mista 
of  her  unsatisfied  longing.  And  she  shall  come  back  in  a  iort- 
nirfit  at  the  farthest.' 

The  still  bright  black  eyes  of  the  old  woman  clouded  with 
the  slow  painful  tears  of  age. 

'  Come  back  ?  '  she  echoed  as  she  turned  away.  '  Never  the 
same,  Tricotrin — never  the  same!' 

And  on  her  there  weighed  a  bitter  foreboding.  She  had  seen 
three  fearless  hopeful  young  lives  pass  from  her  into  that  fur- 
nace of  Paris,  never  again  to  sit  in  the  light  of  her  lonely 
hearth. 

'  Never  the  same,'  thought  Tricotrin.  '  She  will  never  be  the 
same,  though  she  stay  here  for  year  after  year.  The  aged  will 
never  remember  that  the  youth  which  they  love  will  escape 
from  them — will  die  out  of  their  sight  into  its  own  all-absorbed  ■ 
ego.' 

Meantime  the  Waif  herself  grew  wild  with  rapture;  Pans 
suggested  to  her  a  beatitude  that  Paradise  entirely  failed  to  do. 
All  her  elastic  and  vivacious  nature  was  loosened  to  ecstatic 
joy,  in  which  both  her  young  Faust  and  her  King  Arthur  were 
alike  forgotten. 

True,  she  was  going  in  a  manner  very  different  from  her  am- 
bition :  she  was  going  with  the  homely  wife  of  the  miller,  whose 
mission  was  nothing  more  elevated  than  to  seek  a  sick  sou,  a 
private  soldier,  in  hospital.  She  was  'going  like  a  peasant,' 
iihe  thought  wistfully,  into  that  great  blazing  whirlpool  of  sove- 
reignties and  splendours.    But  the  delight  of  it  liu:  outbalanced 
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tlie  minor  drawback ;  and  moreover,  her  love  for  Tricotrin  waa 
BO  much  Btronger  tban  even  her  ambition  as  yet,  that  when  she 
was  with  him,  no  want  or  wish  remained  upon  her.  His  inflo- 
ence  was  great  on  her — greater  because  rather  suggested 
than  ever  forced ;  and  in  bis  presenoe  all  that  was  nobler  in  her 
awoke,  aU  that  was  baser  waned. 

Besides,  she  was  but  a  child — a  child  who  had  seen  nothinf^, 
and  to  whom  all  the  earth  was  glorious.  Paris  was  the  golden 
land :  once  permitted  en  trauce  to  it,  alt  things  seemed  possible 
to  happen  to  her — even  to  its  people  finding  in  her  the  daughter 
of  the  old  dead  races  of  the  throne  of  Gaul.  To  be  claimed 
and  crowned  in  Paris  would  not  have  been  too  wonderful  an 
apotheosis  to  her  triumphs,  as  she  dreamed  of  them. 

It  is  said  that  earliest  youth  is  bo  happy  because  its  present 
is  sufficient  to  it.  la  it  not  rather  because  the  future  is  still 
au  empire  as  yet  uninberited,  in  whose  unentered  domain  all 
glories  and  all  ecstacies  are  possible  F 

It  went  to  her  heart,  warm  though  wayward,  to  give  pain  to 
the  old  woman  she  loved — to  bid  adieu  to  the  poultry  and  the 
doves,  and  the  pigeons  that  plumed  themselves  all  day  long  on 
the  thatch  of  the  shed,  and  knew  her  voice  and  their  own  names 
60  well ;  to  kiss  the  white  cat  for  the  laat  time,  and  know  that 
for  fourteen  long  days  it  must  miss  her  when  it  mewed  for  its 
milk  and  its  bread.  But  the  joy  of  her  departure  outweighed 
her  regret ;  and  though  she  felt  all  that  clinging  to  the  ouly 
home  she  had  known  which  every  young  thing  does  when  it 
first  goes  forth  into  its  new  and  separate  existence,  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  possibilities  that  she  saw  before  her  in  that  one 
word  '  Paris,'  stifled  the  emotion  as  fast  as  it  rose. 

She  went,  with  scarce  a  sigh,  with  scarce  a  backward  glance, 
away  from  the  home  of  her  childhood.  Away,  for  augat  she 
knew,  for  ever. 

The  alow  sail,  miles  down  the  river,  in  the  early  dawn,  to 
the  landing-place  nearest  the  town  whence  the  diligence  started. 
The  posting-inn,  with  its  busy  noise  and  movement,  its  ponde- 
rous gilded  sign  awioging  (gainst  the  wooden  grape- wreathed 
balcony,  with  its  chatter  of  many  tongues.  The  dashing  of  the 
cumbrous  vehicle  along  the  sunny  road,  with  the  incessant 
flack-crack  of  the  leathern  whips,  and  the  jingling  chimes  of  the 
galloping  horses'  harness  bells.  Tho  stoppages  by  picturesque 
wayside  cabarets,  bowered  in  pear-trees  golden  with  fruit,  or 
chestnuts  full  of  their  a  pike-armoured  nuts,  where  the  timbers 
were  as  old  aa  the  days  of  cruaades,  and  the  lichens  all  gray 
from  six  cent uriea' growth.  ,-,  , 

D,gn,-.rihyCjOOgle 
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The  night's  sleep  in  an  antique  town  where  a  cathednl  tliat 
was  a  Kyrie  eleieon  in  stone  uprose  in  the  midst,  with  the  low 
peaked  crowded  roofs  lying  far  down  about  its  feet,  as  the  worlds 
lie  around  the  feet  of  God.  The  next  day's  repetition  of  the 
joys  of  the  day  past,  while  the  varied  scenes  flew  by  like  magic, 
and  wooda  and  streams,  Lamleta  and  convents,  church-apires 
and  river-bridges,  were  all  left  behind  in  the  aunlight.  The 
approach  to  Paris  in  the  mellow  evening-time,  through  the 
beautiful  broad  road  of  Versailles,  down  the  stony  slopes  of 
Sevrea  and  Billancourt,  past  the  noble  wooded  heights  of  St 
Cloud,  and  so  into  the  city  iu  its  gorgeous  night-beauty.  AI. 
that  was  tedious  or  irksome  to  others,  to  her  was  one  perpetual 
panorama  of  delight. 
Viva  was  in  enchantment.  ■ 

In  that  warm,  ruddy,  luscioua  autumn,  when  summer  heats 
stretched  over  the  vintage -month,  there  were  high  festivals  in 
the  City  of  the  World,  Even  aa  Borne  before  her,  ahe,  with 
her  vast  proletariate  and  her  vast  armies,  lulled  the  hungry  cry 
o'f  the  one,  with  the  feast  and  spectacle  in  which  she  celebrated 
the  victories  of  the  other. 

There  bad  been  war,  and  suceessful  war.  The  blood  and 
the  treasure  of  the  people  had  been  poured  out  on  the  African 
sands,  and  the  tricolor  had  been  borne  aloft  over  thousands  of 
quivering  bodies.  France  had  conquered,  and  was  rapturous 
in  pride;  for  the  vulture  of  Greed  and  the  skeleton  of  Debt 
were  lier  trophies,  and  they  wore  to  her  eyes  the  shapes  of  the 
archangels  of  Patriotism  and  Honour. 

There  waa  a  week-long  rejoicing  and  ceasing  from  labour. 
The  dumb  brutes  travailed  in  ^ony ;  the  women  went  down 
into  the  depths  of  bestial  vice  to  find  their  daily  bread;  the 
patriots  and  the  thinkers  were  forced  into  silence  in  prison  or 
in  eiile ;  the  future  waa  pawned  to  the  &old  Devil,  that  he 
might  gild  with  its  happiness  the  present.  But  the  song,  and 
.  the  dance,  and  the  laugh,  and  the  trumpet  were  all  that  were 
heard  on  the  air. 

In  the  first  of  those  nights,  when  the  populace  waa  mad 
with  delight — when  the  long  avenues  shone  with  a  million  of 
lights — when  the  red- white<and- blue  banners  tossed  in  the 
golden  ^as-glare — when  the  winga  of  the  glittering  eagles 
glowed  in  the  ruby  torch-flame — when  the  air  was  alive  with 
wOd  melody,  and  music  burst  from  every  nook  of  the  city — iu 
the  first  of  these  nights  the  Waif  first  betield  Paris- 
She  forgot  all  her  woes  and  all  her  ambitions;  she  cared 
nothing  whether  she  came  as  princess  or  peasant ;  ahe  waa  in  a 
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delirium  of  delight,  a  trance  of  magic.  Tbis  was  the  world.  O, 
how  rapturoua  a  thing  was  the  mere  sense  of  living !  bow 
endless  a  pageant  the  mere  succeBsion  of  yeaM  I  So  the  child 
thought,  wafted  into  the  victory-drunk  fiower-crowned  joy  of 
the  city,  and  gaziog  over  the  throngs  with  her  eyes  like  two 
stars,  and  her  cheeks  burning  scarlet,  and  the  breathlesr 
laughter  on  her  happy  parted  lipa. 


CHAPTEE  XTI. 

LiFS  had  no  terrors,  no  darknese,  no  aadness,  no  peiil  in  the 
sight  of  Viva  ;  it  was  only  one  moving  picture  of  changeless 
colour  and  endless  charm.  Inhere  was  nothing  iu  her  of  the 
poet'B  melancholy,  of  the  viaionary's  instinctive  sigh  for  woes 
that  are  old  as  the  world,  and  that  keep  their  cruel  time  with  . 
every  pulse  that  beats.  Paris  and  she  wore  like  one  another — 
ga^,  beautiful,  volatile,  vivacious,  inconstant,  ardent,  glittering 
thmgs,firil  of  fond  enthusiasm,  yet  full  of  fickle  caprice,  always 
willing  to  smile,  ^ever  willing  to  weep,  ardent  in  instantaneous 
worship,  cruel  from  pure  thoughtlessneBS.  The  city  earesaed 
the  child,  the  child  loved  the  city. 

Her  fair  bright  face,  with  its  great  dark  radiant  eyes,  and  the 
yellow  hair  pushed  back  under  her  little  scarlet  hood,  drew 
every  glance  after  it,  in  the  crowds  of  the  theatres,  in  the  little 
wooden  booths  of  the  fairs,  under  the  trees  of  the  public  gar- 
dens, or  beneath  the  lamps  of  the  boulevards  at  evening.  He 
was  with  her;  she  waa  sacred  to  the  people;  and  all  the 
flowers  and  flags  and  wreaths'and  toys  that  form  the  current  of 
merchandise  of  such  festal  times,  were  rained  upon  her. 

But  that  which  Viva  loved  the  best  was  to  see  the  throng 
in  a  street  turn  by  one  impulse  to  gaze  at  her,  What  made 
her  pulse  throb  highest  was,  to  hear  the  men  who  looked  noble 
murmur  after  her, '  la  it  a  child  or  woman  ?  What  a  perfect 
face  I ' 

The  air  was  rife  with  adulation  for  her;  but  it  was  less  dan- 
gerous than  one  voice  whispering  it  in  solitude,  even  as  poisons 
that  neutralise  each  other  injure  less  than  one  drop  poured 
alone.      She  lived  with  the  good  woman  M^vert,  high  in  a 

Suaint  old  wooden  house  on  the  border-line  of  the  Pays  Latin ; 
ut  she  waa  with  Trieotrin  all  the  day,  and  all  the  long  lustrous 
evenings.     She  waa  ecetatically  happy,  and  he  imagined  her 
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content ;  so  she  was,  because,  wandering  througb  the  palaiieB, 
or  watching  the  grand  people  in  their  cairiageH,  Viva  aliready 
muaed, '  I  have  power  because  I  have  beauty.  I  will  be  great 
too  some  day.' 

He  thought  her  satisfied  with  the  lot  he  gave  her,  aa  she 
laughed  on  her  buoyant  way  beaide  him ;  she  was  only  so  be-  ' 
cause,  without  reasoning  why,  she  felt  she  abould  ere  long 
escape  from  it. 

Tricotrin  for  once  was  blind,  and  believed  that  which  be 
wished  to  believe.  IJving  in  a  poor  little  room  with  the 
miller's  wife,  she  was  happy,  be  believed,  in  the  people's 
pleasures,  in  the  luxurious  sense  of  youog  life,  in  such  music, 
such  mirtb,  such  festal  sights  as  he  could  give  lier  by  merely 
bringing  ber  through  streets  and  gardens.  There  had  been 
nothing  inordinate  in  her  desires  ;  tbey  were  gratified  bj  such 
mere  change  of  place  as  this.  Why  should  she  not  always  be 
happy  thus  ? 

The  man's  own  intellect,  so  richly  stored,  and  his  own  soul, 
so  catholic  in  sympathy,  made  him  contented  in  the  Bimplest 
form  of  life,  so  longaa  be  had  liberty,  and  health,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  the  earth.  Forgetful  of  the  difi'erence  between  &  life 
that  draws  its  pleasure  from  the  mind  within  and  the  life  that 
needs  to  have  them  supplied  by  the  world  without,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  happy  thus  also. 

But  Viva  was  dreaming  a  different  dream.  "When  she  bad 
been  six  nights  in  Paris,  and  three  of  them  had  been  spent  at 
theatres  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  the  Parisian  hofiday,  a 
new  and  strong  passion  took  posBCSsion  of  her.  It  was  the 
passion  for  the  stage.  N'othmg  of  all  she  saw,  save  the 
splendid  pomp  in  the  courts  of  the  Tuileries,  charmed  her  like 
the  stage. 

Her  vine-harvest  feast  that  she  had  scorned  was  a  million 
times  more  poetic,  more  picturesque,  more  classic,  more  full  of 
pence  and  mirtb  and  beauty  than  aught  she  saw  in  the  theatres. 

But  to  the  child,  the  artificial  brilliancy,  the  mock  sove- 
reignties of  the  drama  were  far  more  attractive  ;  partly  because 
they  were  novel,  chiefly  because  tbey  represented  that  phase  of 
life  which  bod  a  fatal  charm  for  her  and  gained  tliat  visible  and 
public  applause  which  seemed  to  her  the  choieeat  and  the 
sweetest  of  rewards. 

She  was  all  in  the  wrong.  Her  imagination,  although  so 
fanciful,  was  barbaric  in  its  passion  for  show  and  for  triumph  ; 
but  her  nature  bad  been  created  thus,  and  nothing  could  have 
eradicated  that  one  evil  instinct  from  it. 
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The  oliief  thing  that  enchanted  her  with  the  stage  waa  this: 
she  beard  that  actors  and  actresses  were  people  whose  origia 
■was  either  totally  obscured  or  confessedly  very  Iob'.  She  saw 
them  iotozicatiDg  a  multitude,  and  receiving  a  public  homage 
of  whose  real  character  she  was  wholly  ignorant.  She,  who  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  ber  fairy  progenitors  would  never  do  very 
much  for  her,  did  not  see  why  to  her  also  this  golden  path 
should  not  open.  She  would  glance  at  herself  iu  the  mirrors 
she  passed,  and  would  think, '  If  even  I  had  not  genius  I  should 
have  beauty.' 

And  her  feminine  iastinct  told  her  that  the  latter  was  the 
greater  and  more  potent  influence  of  tlie  two. 

There  was  one  actreaa  who  especially  influenced  her — an 
actress  who  looked  almost  as  young  as  herself  on  Ihe  stage, 
with  a  gay,  innocent  face,  like  a  cherub's,  and  the  most  grace- 
ful caprices  tbat  over  adorned  the  coquettish  parte  that  she 
played:  She  was  a  very  great  actress — very  famous,  very  full 
of  riches,  very  widely  worsliipped — one  who  ruined  every  fool 
that  loved  ber  with  a  laugh  as  light  as  a  lark's  song,  and  who 
triumphed  in  the  height  of  ber  reckless  vice  as  a  conqueror  iit 
tbe  altitude  of  bis  power.  Of  that  Viva  knew  nothing  what- 
soever, but  she  heard  the  thunder  of  applause  with  which  the 
public  greeted  her ;  she  saw  the  crowns,  the  wreaths,  tbe  ieweia 
that  were  flung  in  profusion  at  ber  ;  she  thought  nothing  on 
earth  could  be  so  glorious  as  to  bo  this  enchantress  whom  they 
called  Coriolis. 

Coriolia'a  e^es — acute,  swift-seeing  eyes,  though  so  lambent 
and  so  blue  with  their  suuny  laughter — caught  the  look-of  rapt 
adoration  on  the  handsome  young  face  under  its  scarlet-hood 
aniong  tbe  close-packed  audience,  and,  well  used  as  she  was  to 
homage,  was  amused  and  pleased  with  the  child's  rapture  at  her. 
She  knew  that  it  was  the  most  sincere  she  could  have  j  and  she 
gave  Viva  one  night  a  smile  across  the  house  that  made  its 
recipient  as  proud  as  though  au  empress  had  caressed  her. 

One  day  the  child — wandering  under  tbe  boulevard  trees 
with  her  old  friend  Mevert,  in  a  morning  when  Tricotrin  had 
not  as  yet  joined  her — was  touched  lightly  by  the  long  white 
wand  of  a  lackey  gbstening  ia  gold. 

'  Come  to  the  carriage ;  Ma&me  wisbee  to  see  you,'  said  tbe 
servant. 

Viva  turned,  and  saw,  looking  out  at  her,  the  lovely  cherubic 
bead  of  her  stage-sovereign.  Viva — restlessly  uneasy  because 
Mere  M^verfc  wore  tbe  quaint  costume  and  white  cap  of  ber 
province,  and  she  berBeu  waa  dressed  balf  like  a  gipsy  uid 
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half  like  a  girl  of  the  old  agea — went  tip  to  the  equipage, 
breathleea  with  vronder  at  eeeing  her  deityin  mere  mortal  guise 
aud  out  in  the  daylight.  She  felt  giddy  and  incredulous  of  her 
own  fortune.  Could  it  be  that  this  potentate,  whom  all  Paris 
adored,  would  prove  after  all  Queen  Titania  P 

Coriolis  lenned  over  the  low  door  of  her  carriage. 

'  Child !  you  are  an  adorer  of  mine,  are  you  not  ?  "Where 
did  Tou  come  from  with  your  picture  of  a  fiice  ? ' 

'  The  Loire,  madame.' 

Tiva,  for  the  only  time  in  her  life,  waa  shy.  She  was  ab- 
sorbed in  gazing  at  the  matchless  tints  and  graces  of  her  idol. 

'  Sprung  out  of  the  river  P — a  second  Venus  I '  laughed  Co- 
riolis.  '  Do  too  know  what  a  fortune  you  have  in  your  face, 
little  one  ?  Here  take  these ;  you  are  young  enough  atill  to 
care  for  them.' 

She  put  into  Viva's  hand  some  silvered,  painted,  glittering 
bonbon  boxes,  that  were  amung  the  many  purchases  piled  in 
her  elegant  carriage. 

'  Would  you  not  like  to  come  on  the  stage  P '  she  went  on, 
as  the  child  tried  to  thank  her  as  well  as  she  could  in  her 
amazed  entrancement.  '  Ton  have  got  it  in  your  face,  in  your 
limbe,  in  your  smile.    It  is  a  fair  life  enough.' 

And  the  actress  laughed.  She — a  lovely,  soulleas,  sensual, 
airy  thing,  with  a  cherub's  face  and  a  kitten's  folly — had  found 
it  so.  She  did  not  mean  evil ;  she  meant  kindness  in  her  way, 
in  inciting  the  girl  to  follow  her  choice  of  it. 

Viva  flushed  crimson  to  her  temples. 

'  0,  madame  I  you  think  that  I  could  P  ' 

*  Of  course  you  could.  Why  not  P  With  a  face  like  yours 
you  may  have  no  more  brains  than  a  wooden  Punch.  Tou  need 
act  no  more  than  a  stick  ;  they  will  run  after  you.  Look ! 
Tou  are  poor,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  I  supposeso,'  assented  Tiva,  with  a  burning  sense  of  shame 
and  a  glimce  at  Mefe  M^vert'a  costume. 

'  Of  course  you.  are  ;  yon  were  among  the  populace.  Well, 
come  to  me  to-morrow  at  that  address,  and  I  will  see  what  I 
can  do  to  put  you  in  the  way  amd  show  you  to  some  im- 
.presario.' 

'Ah,  madame!'  cried  the  child  rapturously.  'And I  shall 
have  all  that  applause  P  I  shall  have  just  such  homage  as  yours  P 
I  shall  become  like  you,  shall  IP  ' 

'  Become  like  me  P  O  yes  ! '  laughed  Coriolis ;  but  for  the 
moment  a  shade  of  irritation  clouded  her  gay  forget-me-not) 
eyes. 
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'  If  i  thought;  80  I  would  kill  her  where  she  Btanda.' 

Tiva  and  tbe  actress  both  started  nt  the  aouud  of  the  voice 
near  them.  Tricotrio  had  drawn  near  as  the  last  words  were 
uttered.  He  put  one  hand  on  bis  "Waifo  shoulder,  and  with 
the  other  tossed  the  costlj  sweetmeat  hoxes  back  into  tbe 
carriage.  The  eyes  of  Coriolia  glittered  with  aatouishment  and 
wrath.     She  was  a  sovereign  in  her  way,  aiid  B  pampered  one. 

'  Monsieur  !  who  are  you  that  dare —  P ' 

Tricotrin  turned  his  flushing  glance  on  her. 

'  A  year  ago  I  saw  Jeau  Bruno — a  maniac' 

And  without  another  word  be  forced  Viva  away — far  away 
down  under  the  trees  of  the  street. 

She  looked  up  at  him  piteously. 

'  Was  that  wrong  too  P  ' 

His  mouth  quivered  with  rage. 

'  My  darling,  my  darling  !  not  wrong  in  you.  Ah,  Q-od  I 
why  cannot  they  let  you  be? ' 

'  But  you  said  you  would  rather  kill  me  than  let  me  grow 
like  her  !     What  ia  abe  P  ' 

'  Woe  to  those  who  teach  you  what  sio  means,'  he  muttered 
in  bis  beard.  '  Yiva,  that  woman  broke  the  heart  of  an  bonest 
man.  Would  you  not  rather  die  in  poverty  and  obscurity 
than  do  that  P ' 

Viva  hung  her  head  in  silence  ;  she  knew  in  her  own  heart 
that  she  would  not. 

'  But  she  is  so  lovely,'  she  murmured, '  and  such  au  exqui- 
site life  she  must  leadj  and — and — I  do  so  want  to  he  an 
actress.' 

'  What  • 

He  moved  from  her  as  if  he  were  stung.  He  seemed  to  see 
a  bottomless  abyss  yawn  beneath  the  lighi^dancing  feet  of  the 
child  that  he  loved. 

'  I  do,'  murmured  Tiva.  '  All  those  brilliant  nights,  those 
beautiful  dresses,  those  jewels  that  they  toss  ber.  O,  I  should 
be  so  happy  on  the  stage  t ' 

His  face  darkened  with  bot  wrath,  with  bitter  disappoint- 
ment.    He  bad  fancied  her  happy  because  she  was  with  him. 

'  I  have  said  I  would  rather  see  you  in  your  grave,'  be 
answered  her. 

■  Why  P '  asked  Viva,  awed  but  undeterred. 

How  could  he  tell  her  P 

'  I  thought  you  were  proud.  Viva,'  he  said  bitterly.  '  Fine 
pride,  to  desire  to  show  yourself  nightly  for  gold  1  to  lay  bare 
your  beauty  to  the  populace !  to  be  one  living  lie  from  the  hue 
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on  your  cheek  to  tie  paaaions  you  Bimulate !  to  be  a  thing 
whose  graces,  and  features,  and  limbs,  and  laughter,  the  lowest 
cur  of  the  people  can  gaze  at  or  enjoy  if  he  pay  a  few  coins  to 
your  master  !  ^Nohle  pride  truly  ! ' 

Viva,  who  had  never  heard  from  him  that  scathing  irony  of 
word  and  tone,  was  rather  terrified  than  convinced.  Her  head 
dropped.     She  kept  silence. 

'  But  that  exquisite  woman ! '  she  whispered  at  last.  '  Slie 
is  hnppy !  ' 

'  That  exquisite  woman ! '  he  echoed  with  acrid  contempt. 
'  Hnppy  ?  O  yes !  Poaalblj  she  is  happy.  Without  soul,  with- 
out pity,  without  honour,  as  mindless  as  any  flower  that  blows 
in  the  breeze,  but  a  flower  that  poisons  all  who  breathe  near  it. 
She  is  happy,  doubtless,  becouae  things  without  conscience  "" 
brain  cannot  suffer ;  because  gold  makes  the  paradise  of  sucli 
creatures  as  she  !  "  Eiquisite  "  ?  Pshaw  !  have  you  lived  amid 
nature  not  to  be  able  to  know  what  is  false  when  you  see  it  ? 
The  red  of  her  lips,  the  flush  on  her  cheeks,  the  white  of  her 
bosom,  the  tears  and  the  laughter  you  by  turns  deem  so  divine 
— they  are  all  lies  !  Lies  like  the  life  she  has  chosen  to  lead. 
Think  of  that  woman's  old  age,  think  of  her  future ;  child 
though  you  be,  cannot  you  feel  some  of  their  horror  ? ' 

He  spoke  with  the  more  vehement  bitterness  of  the  things 
he  could  speak  of  to  her,  because  he  could  not  taint  her  young 
mind  by  all  the  truth  of  this  lamia  whom  she  took  for  an  angel. 
It  awed  her,  it  frightened  her  ;  but  it  utterly  failed  to  convince 
her.  The  actress,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  actress,  had  taken 
too  deep  a  root  into  her  fancy. 

'  Ah !'  said  Tricotrin,  half  fiercely,  half  tenderly,  '  you  prefer 
a  painted  lie  to  an  undecked  truth?  That  is  ever  your  sex's 
choice.' 

He  walked  on  in  a  silence  which  the  child  did  not  break. 
She  was  puzzled  and  keenly  disappointed  ;  he  was  wounded 
and  roused  to  hot  wrath  with  this  traitress  who  must  needs 
seek  to  taint  and  allure  what  he  cherished. 

Viva  took  courage  at  last  to  speak,  though  she  felt  the  only 
fear  of  him  that  she  had  ever  ktkown. 

'  But  the  Coriolis  asked  me  to  go  and  see  her  to-morrow,* 
she  whispered,  'at  the  place  on  this  card,  in  the  day-time,  you 
know.     May  I  not  even  do  that  ?  ' 

Tricotrin  stopped  in  his  rapid  stride  and  looked  straight  in 
her  uplifted  eyes. 

'  Tes,  Viva.  Go  if  you  choose.  I  coerce  no  one'a  liberty. 
"Ritt  T  do  not  share  your  life  with  that  wanton.  If  you  gp  ic» 
Coriolis  you  will  be  dead  to  me.' 
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The  girl'B  tead  dropped  agaio.  She  was  struck  with  the 
sharpest  terror  her  fair  caressed  life  had  ever  known.  He 
waited  vainly  some  moments  for  anewer ;  then  he  asked  her, 

'  Which  do  you  choose  ?  ' 

She  lifted  her  face  eagerly,  and  he  saw  her  lashea  all  wet 
with  uusbed  tears. 

'O  you — you  !    "What  should  I  do  without  you?' 

Hie  face  cleared  like  a  landscape  from  which  the  sun 
aweepe  away  all  the  storm-mists. 

'  That  is  well,'  he  said  simply.  '  And  now  let  us  go  and 
look  for  some  honbona  as  handsome  as  those  I  threw  away 
from  you  just  now.' 

Yiva  shook  her  head  with  a  sigh. 

'  I  am  not  a  baby  1 '  she  said  impatiently ;  and  a  grave 
shadow  was  over  her  face,  that  no  pageant  of  the  streets,  no 
passage  of  the  troops,  no  Polichinelle  chattering  his  fun,  no 
Dulcamara  vaunting  his  wares  at  beat  of  drum,  nothing  of  all 
the  frolic  and  the  glitter  of  the  holiday-noon  availed  to  chase 
away.  In  the  audaciousness  of  her  supreme  ignorance  she 
disbelieved  that  this  woman  could  be  aught  save  what  the  fair 
cherubic  face  of  her  avouched;  and  sae  looked  back  with 
passionate  vexed  longing  to  those  golden  gates  that  he  bad 
closed  upon  herself—the  gates  of  an  actress's  career. 

She  is  not  the  first  who,  saved  from  hell,  have  thought>hat 
they  lost  heaven. 

'is  this  all  that  Paris  has  .done  P '  thought  Tricolrin.  '  To 
exchange  her  young  Faust  for  the  stage  of  Paris  is  a  poor 
mending  of  evils  I ' 

His  apirib  chafed  withiB  him;  all  his  bsppy  philosophieSi 
which  loathed  anxiety  and  sought  mirth  and  serenity  as  the 
essence  of  existence,  were  jarred  and  dethroned  by  thts  femi- 
nine incarnation  of  Caprice  which  he  harboured. 

He  felt  a  sort  of  despair  before  her  future  j  he  to  whose 
strong  and  sunny  nature  despair  had  been  unknown.  "Rich 
he  could  never  make  her;  give  her  the  life  she  coveted  he 
never  could.  How,  then,  could  he  make  her  content,  or  even 
perhaps  keep  her  from  destruction  ?  For  Tricotrin  knew  her 
sex  well ;  and  knew  that  these  passionate  propulsions,  such  as 
here,  to  wealth,  and  glitter,  and  luxury,  are  a  hundredfold 
more  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  a  woman's  fall,  than  the  softer 
and  more  generous  emotions  to  which  their  ■  dishonour  is  sen* 
timentally  attributed. 

He  had  answered  her  with  a  bitterness  and  a^etenineas 
wholly  uonatuEal  to  him,  because  his  powerlessnoss  in  this  one 
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thing  Btung  liim  keenly.  For  one  Bolution  only  of  the  pro- 
blem rose  before  him.  She  loved  him  with  a  genuine  ardent 
love,  if  it  were  only  the  love  of  a  child ;  she  had  grown  in- 
finitely dear  to  him  in  the  paet  year — her  loveliness  beguiled 
his  eyes,  her  grace  bewitched  his  senses  ;  and  all  his  heart  and 
his  soul  Iiad  kept  so  full  of  youth  still,  through  the  warmth  of 
his  sympathies  and  the  healthfulness  of  his  life,  that  he,  so 
young  still  in  all  the  best  things  of  youth,  forgot  he  was  ' 
not  BO  in  her  eyes.  Forgot  it  at  times  when  the  thought 
swept  by  him, — why  should  it  not  be  possible  for  this  bright 
bird  to  find  ila  best-loved  nest  in  his  own  bosom,  there  to  be 
safe-harboured  ever  from  the  beat  of  the  storin-wind  and  the 
swoop  of  the  hawk  P  He  never  drew  the  thought  out  into  full 
light  from  the  golden  haze  of  immature  reaolve  and  resisted 
desire  in  which  it  lay ;  but  it  abode  with  him,  and  grew  daily 
stronger  than  he  knew.  It  had  moved  him  to  the  vehement 
and  caustic  satire  with  which  he  had  retorted  on  her  allure- 
ment to  the  pollution  of  the  stage ;  he  had  indeed  scorned  the 
traitress  of  Bruno,  but  it  was  as  the  temptress  of  his  Waif  that 
he  abhorred  Coriolis. 

He  had  been  unable  to  foresee,  when  he  took  the  child  to 
the  gay  foUies  of  the  gayest  theatre,  that  this  woman,  whose 
triumphs  were  more  than  half  due  to  her  sins,  would  exercise 
so  instantaneous  and  fatal  a  sorcery  over  the  mind  of  a 
creature  whom  he  would  have  thought  far  too  proud  to  care 
for  the  tinsel  lustre  and  the  false  glamour  of  a  dramatic 
career.  To  him,  knowing  the  vain,  cruel,  criminal,  sensual 
life  of  the  lost  wife  of  Bruno,  the  actress  was  no  more  than  a 
marionette  sot  in  play  to  provoke  a  crowd's  laughter  ;  that  she 
could  be,  by  virtue  of  her  smiling  eyes  and  her  enchanting 
grace,  an  angel  in  Viva's  sight,  was  incomprehensible  to  him. 
Long  doubtful  whether  or  no  to  darken  the  sunny  horizon  of 
her  thoughts  by  the  knowledge  of  evil  and  misery,  he  was 
'  stung  at  bst,  by  her  persistent  regret  for  her  lost  deity,  to  tell 
her  the  story  that  the  Marseillais  «ailor  had  told  him.  He 
did  not  show  her  the  guilt  to  which  Bruno's  wife  had  fled,  but 
he  showed  her  the  heartlessness  of  that  flight,  he  sketched  to 
her  the  avrful  wreck  of  the  man's  mind,  and  the  pathetic 
fidelity  of  bis  wronged  love.  Viva  was  Tolatile,  careless, 
selfish,  though  in  a  soft  bewitching  fashion.  He  fancied 
almost,  at  times,  that  she  needed  to  be  scourged  with  pain  to 
becume,  like  Undine,  a  human  creature  to  feA. 

She  listened,  where  they  had  stopped  br  a  bench  under  the 
gri«t  Luxembourg  trees,  with  het  eyes  fuU  of  earneatness,  her 
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face  full  of  wondering  regret.  It  touched  her,  this  tragedy — 
if  it  did  not  penetrate  very  deeply. 

"The  poor  Bruno  I '  ehe  said  aoftly,  with  a  sigh  of  pity.  She 
was  always  pitiful,  when  she  paused  to  aee  pity  was  needed. 

'  Well,'  said  Tricotrin  gently,  when  the  tale  had  been  told, 
— 'well,  which  are  your  sympathies  with  now,  your  goddess 
Goriolis,  or  the  sailor  whom  she  wronged  and  forsook  P' 

ViTii  meditated  wistfully,  her  head  sinking  down  like  s 
flower  with  dew  in  its  belJB. 

'  Of  courae  she  was  cruel — she  was  wrong,'  she  murmured. 
'  But,  then,  how  could  they  be  happy  P  He  was  content  with 
the  life,  and  she  waa  not.' 

Even  while  the  swift  ioBtinct  of  the  child  fiied  with  accu- 
rate aim  on  the  one  secret  of  the  misery  of  so  many  wedded 
lives,  she  stabbed,  in  her  innocent  unconsciousness,  to  its  core 
the  generous  and  noble  heart  that  gave  her  such  unrequited 
tenderness. 

Tricotrin  rose  quickly  from  their  seat  under  the  cbestnat- 
tree. 

'  So !  Discontent  is  pretext  enough  for  disloyalty,'  he  said 
bitterly.  '  Well,  what  we  allow  to  natioas  we  must  accord  to 
women,  I  suppose  1 ' 

And  be  took  her  home  in  slleDce  to  her  little  city-nest,  high 
in  air,  in  the  Pays  Latin. 

She  knew  that  in  some  way  she  had  vexed  him,  but  she  did 
not  seek  to  find  out  why,  with  her  customary  caressing  peni- 
tence ;  she,  inhertum,  was  aggrieved  because  her  fair  idol  had 
been  cast  down  from  ber  altar,  and  proved  no  longer  of  soilless 
ivory  and  of  pure  siIvot,  but  of  common  dark-atained  clay. 
The  aetresB  had  brought  the  first  severance  and  difference  be- 
tween them ,  because,  by  the  lips  of  the  actress  the  voices  of 
the  world,  the  voices  of  sins  tnat  are  sweet,  bad  apoken  to 
Viva. 

Meantime,  circumstance  fashioned  her  fate  as  it  commonlr 
fashions  the  fate  of  all,  let  prescience,  and  sagacity,  and  skill, 
and  care  atrive  bow  they  may  to  shape  them  so.that  no  chance 
or  accident  should  ever  have  power  sdveraelv  to  affect  them. 

That  night  Tricotrin's  heart  smote  him  ;  he  thought  he  had 
been  harah  to  the  '  little  one.'  He  rebuked  himaelf  for  having 
so  roughly  brushed  away  her  happy  ideals  ;  forhaving  so  ruth- 
lessly shown  her  the  corruption  of  what  looked  to  her  innocent 
eyes  so  divine.  He  had  apoken  on  the  spur  of  an  acut-e  pain, 
and  of  the  fear  that  had  filled  him  lest  she  should  fall  into  the 
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He  fancied  he  had  been  cruel  to  her,  as  he  iratched  her  Bitting 

in  the  attic-window,  looking  out  over  the  suneet-tinged  toofa 
of  Paris  with  a,  troubled  ehade  on  her  face  aad  her  hands  lying 
listlessly  in  her  lap. 

Xet,  if  she  deemed  him  ccuel  because  he  would  not  launch 
her  on  that  life,  he  knew  that  she  must  continue  bo  to  think 
him.  He  would  as  soon,  or  sooner,  have  aided  her  to  throw 
herself  into  the  black  Seine,  flowing  yonder  under  the  old  walls 
of  the  Palace  of  Justice. 

He  went  up  to  her  and  laid  hia  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

'Weil,  Viva,  what  good  was  it  for  you  to  set  your  heart  on 
roaming  with  me,  if  the  iirsC  yellow-haired  woman  you  meet 
makes  you  dissatisfied  thus  P  ' 

'  It  is  not  that,'  the  girl  answered  slowly.    It  is — ' 

'It  is  what?" 

'  Well,  I  was  thinking  if  one  would  be  like  her  through 
beiug  wicked,  it  must  be  very  hard  work  to  keep  good.' 

Tricotrin  smiled  a  little  sadly. 

'  Tou  have  found  out  that  commonplace  ?  I  do  not  dispute 
it.  Evil  thrives  ;  and  honour  will  not  be  wooed  because  she 
brings  plenteousness.  It  is  just  this  which  corrupts  the 
world.  Viva ;  evil  pays  well,  honour  will  not  be  followed  by 
mercenaries.' 

She  gave  a  deep  sigh, 

'  But  ehe  looks  so  happy  P '  The  question  could  not  be 
general  to  her,  she  argued  only  from  the  personality. 

'Happyt    Am  a  moUusc  is  happy  so  long  as  the  sea  sweeps  - 

Erey  into  its  jaws ;  what  does  the  mollusc  care  how  many  lives 
»ve  been  shipwrecked  so  long  as  the  tide  wafta  its  worms  ? 
She  has  killed  her  conscience,  viva ;  there  is  no  murder  more 
awful,    It  IB  to  slay  what  touch  of  Q-od  we  have  in  us  I' 

Viva  was  awed,  and  was  silent. 

■Why  does  G-od  let  such  things  live  then?'  she  asked,  at 
the  last. 

*  Ah,  child !  Why  does  Q-od  let  the  dumb  beasta  he  bom 
only  to  perish  after  lives  of  long  torture  ?  The  mai-vel  of 
creation  is  one  we  shall  never  solve  on  earth.  But  come. 
Those  problems  are  too  deep  for  your  age.  Let  us  go  and  see 
the  last  fireworks.' 

The  fireworks  made  her  a  child  again  ;  they  were  the  end 
and  crown  of  the  long  week  of  festivity,  and  they  fell  in  golden 
ahowers  and  leapt  in  fires  of  every  hue,  till  they  were  seen  by 
thoaetfar  away  on  the  distant  terraces  of  Saint -G-er main. 

Tlw  young  uplifted  head,  with  that  glow  and  conflict  of 
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colour  reflected  on  it,  aa  the  sparkling  rain  of  flame  aprang  up- 
ward and  descended  from  Uie  summit  of  the  arch,  attracted 
many  a  glance  near  lier  far  more  than  did  the  fire-play.  With 
the  lofty  stature  aud  the  leonine  head  of  Tricotrin  behind  her, 
as  he  guarded  her  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowds,  she  was  a 
picture — even  to  the  picture-sated  eyes  of  worn  Parisians. 

.Among  those  who  thus  saw  her  were  two  whose  gaze  never 
left  her  face,  so  unconscious  of  their  study  of  it,  aa  her  eyes 
followed  the  gay  magnificence  of  the  fireworks  display. 

One  of  them  wr^  a  man  jammed  in  the  dense  press,  into 
which  he  had  accidentally  heen  entangled — the  man.  to  whom 
Tricotrin  had  given  his  '  chanco.'  And  he  read  her  face  with  n 
hard  eager  intentuess,  as  one  who  reads  the  lines  of  a  hook 
that  he  must  commit  to  memory  and  use  at  need. 

The  other  was  a  person  looking  wearily  out  from  where  his 
carriage  was  blocked,  in  a  by-street,  refused  entrauce  into  the 
Champa  ElysSes  that  was  consecrated  to  foot-pas sengera.  lie 
was  an  invalid,  a  scholar,  a  nobleman,  a  recluse  of  middle  age ; 
and  the  face  of  the  girl  with  its  brilliant  tint,  its  careless 
happiness,  its  marvellous  perfection  of  beauty,  youth,  and 
health,  stirred  bim  to  a  strong  emotion,  half  patn,  half 
pleasure. 

The  carriage  was  close  to  the  comer  of  the  street ;  its  object 
had  been  to  cross  the  road,  but  the  mounted  gendarmes  had 
interposed.  Tricotrin  was  scarcely  a  yard  from  it ;  its  occupant 
leaned  slightly  forward  and  spoke  to  him.  , 

'Tricotrin!  Let  your  young  companion  come  hither;  aha 
is  not  safe  in  that  throng.' 

Tricotrin  looked  round  and  smiled. 

'  Thank  you ;  vou  are  very  kind.' 

The  offer  had  ueen  frankly  made ;  he  accepted  it  as  frankly 
knowing  well  the  speaker.  Tiva  was  lifted  in  an  instant  upoa 
the  seat  of  the  equipage ;  and,  as  she  thought  to  herself,  if  sho 
had  only  not  had  that  scarlet  cloak  on,  with  its  hood  half  over 
her  curls,  who  could  have  known  she  was  not  a  young  duchess? 
Her  vexation  about  the  cloak  slightly  spoiled  her  pleasure  in 
the  fireworks ;  she  had  not  thought  of  it  on  foot,  hut  in  a 
carriage— it  was  so  diiferent.  She  would  not  have  been  much 
consoled  if  she  had  known  how  exquisitely  picturesque  that 
costume  made  her  look.  Viva,  like  many  of  her  sex,  well  as 
she  loved  her  lovelineas,  would  rather  have  looked  greater  than 
have  looked  beautiful. 

She  was  occupied,  too,  in  glancing  at  the  owner  of  the 
vehicle ;  be  was  worn,  pale,  attenuated,  plain  of  feature,  though 
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his  countenance  waa  one  of  great  intelligence;  he  did  not  at  all 
look  like  the  knight-errant  who  was  to  take  a  disposBesaed  prin- 
cess back  to  her  rightful  heritage,  but  he  bad  an  attraction  for 
her  because  he  was  visibly  of  aome  high  rank  by  hie  attendants, 
and  because  hia  weary  melancholy  eyes  dwelt  on  her  with  so 
unmistakable  an  admiration. 

She  talked  to  him,  in  answer  to  bia  questions,  with  vivacious 
volubility  ;  she  was  happy,  elated,  excited,  and  had  an  intense 
enjoyment  in  being  so  prominent  in  that  grand  carriage — an 
enjoyment  only  damped  by  the  hapless  scarlet  cloak. 

Tricotrin  leaned  against  the  door,  and  listened  to  her  mirth- 
ful chatter — in  silence. 

'  May  I  not  drive  you  home  ? '  asked  the  owner  of  the  car- 
riage, when  the  laat  of  the  fire-show  was  over.  Tricotrin  lifted 
the  girl  down  on  to  the  ground. 

'  ^o ;  those  bom  to  walk  had  best  not  leam  the  ease  of 
equipages.  Many  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  your  cour- 
tesies.' 

The  Due  de  Liri  smiled  wearily. 

'  That  man  is  a  character,'  he  thought,  as  Estmere  had  done 
before  him ;  '  and  the  child — the  child  is  like  a  summer-day  in 
one's  youth.' 

The  next  afternoon  the  same  elegant  equipage  entered  the 
Pays  Latin,  and  its  master  ascended  the  five  flights  of  rickety 
stairs  to  the  chamber  where  Viva,  after  a  long  morning  out  of 
doors,  sat  on  the  boarded  floor,  cracking  nuts,  and  tossing  them 
uncracked  to  her  old  friend  Mistigri,  sieging  to  herself  a  gay 
opera  air  of  Bicci's,  caught  up  from  the  streets.  Mere  M6vert 
was  with  her  sick  son  ;  Tricotrin,  on  a  smooth-planed  plank  of 
deal,  was  painting,  with  that  rare  happy  skill  he  possessed, 
smoking  the  while,  and  thrusting  out  of  sight  for  the  moment 
that  veied  question,  '  "What  would  become  of  her  p  ' 

He  rose,  and  welcomed  the  new  comer  cordially,  though 
with  surprise.  Viva  dropped  her  nuts,  and  sprang  to  her  feet 
— to  be  caught  sitting  on  the  floor  waa  worse  than  to  have  been 
seen  in  a  scarlet  clo^ !  But,  his  carriage  apart,  this  stranger 
had  so  little  of  grandeur  about  him,  was  so  grave,  so  unassum- 
ing, HO  dumb,  as  it  were,  before  the  dauntlessness  and  the 
Eretty  insolence  of  her  own  air,  that  Viva  concluded  he  could 
are  been  nobody  very  great,  after  all,  and  heeded  his  presence 
bnfc  little. 

Tricotrin,  on  the  contrary,  treated  him  with  a  regard  ha 
rarely  showed  to  men  of  rank ;  he  knew  the  worth  of  charactei 
when  he  met  it,  and  this  character  wbb  of  pure  gold. 
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Tears  before,  in  the  wild,  hot  days  of  a  midBummer  revolu- 
Hpo  he  had  seen  it  tested.  The  mob  had  thundered  at  the 
gates  of  a  great  hotel,  and  forced  the  hronze  and  brazen  scroll- 
work in.  On  to  the  flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the  entrance- 
doop,  when  the  court  was  filled  with  seething  human  life,  there 
had  come  one  weak  and  slender  form,  iaspired  with  all  the  fire 
and  the  dignity  of  a  great  race  in  that  one  moment.  The 
sickly  and  sufieHng  Sue  de  Lira  bad  looked  quietly  down  on 
the  infuriated  people  with  a  look  half  contempt  and  half  com- 
passion. '  Tou  intend  to  pass  my  threshold  ? '  he  had  said. 
'Very  well;  but  it  will  be  oyer  my  dead  body.  Now,  ad- 
vance ! ' 

And  Tricotrin,  whose  pulse  neyer  beat  so  high  as  under  the 
wine-draught  of  revolution,  and  whose  voice  the  insurgents 
followed  SB  chargers  the  trumpet-call,  hearing  that  quiet  and 
gallant  defiance,  had  turned  on  his  own  people,  aud  forced 
them  back  at  risk  of  his  own  life  and  limb,  and  scourged  them 
with  fiery  words  aa  pUlagera  and  thieves. 

The  nobleman  and  the  revolutionist  had  rarely  crossed  each 
other's  paths  since  then.  The  career  of  the  ailing,  learned, 
secluded  gentleman,  and  that  of  the  adventurous,  erratic,' 
sunny-tempered  bohemian,  could  have  few  points  of  meeting  ; 
but  there  had  been  ever  since  esteem  between  them,  though 
the  enormous  divergence  of  their  lives  kept  them  far  asunder. 

The  Due  de  Lira — last  of  a  mighty  race — oftentimes  envied 
with  a  sigh  the  suberb  health,  the  careless  joyousness,  the 
liberty,  and  the  wanderings  of  the  man  who  owned  naught  but 
his  Mistigri  and  his  Straduarius.  He  himself  had  been  deli- 
cate of  frame  from  his  birth  upward ;  and  for  this  solitary 
representative  of  his  old  legitimate  line  there  was  but  one 
creed,  one  king,  one  flag,  possible ;  and  be  .had  no  place  nor 
part  in  the  Prance  of  the  present,  Lonely  are  the  men  who 
are  before  their  own  time ;  but  doubly  isolated  are  the  men 
who  are  behind  it. 

Eestrained  by  a  fancied  honour  from  departing  ever  from 
the  political  traditions  of  his  house,  he  spent' bis  years  in 
charity,  in  study,  in  travel,  mingling  Httle  in  the  pleasures  of 
his  rank,  not  at  all  in  their  ambitions.  He  had  never  married, 
he  had  shunned  the  society  of  women;  he  was  of  a  nervous  and 
sensitive  temperament,  and  now,  even  the  presence  of  the  gay 
and  haughty  child — foundling  tSiough  she  was — kept  the  great 
nobleman  almost  silent  aud  almost  embarrassed.  For  so  long 
a  period  he  had  never  heeded  the  fairness  of  woman ;  her 
beauty,  her  youth,  her  pretty  audacities  were  like  some  start- 
ling revelation  to  him  of  all  that  he  had  missed  and  lost.  w\c 
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'  He  stayed  an  hour  or  more,  watching  the  progress  of  the 
painting,  talking  with  Tricotrin  as  scholar  with  scholar,  glanc- 
ing always  at  tbe  child.  Her  history  he  learned  in  a  few 
words ;  and  he  wondered  to  himself  what  lordly  or  princely 
stock  had  given  to  this  nameless  Waif  her  royal  air  and  her 
imperial  grace.  He  offered  her  many  pleasures ;  among  them 
he  invited  her  to  go  and  see  hia  house,  a  palace  filled  with  the  ' 
treasures  of  art  that  Tricotrin  had  saved  from  the  mob's  de- 
struction. But  Tricotrin  gently  declined  all  his  proposals;  he 
followed  his  visitor  out  down  the  staircase,  and  spoke  what  he 
would  not  speak  before  Viva. 

'  See  here,  M.  de  Liri,'  he  said,  as  they  stood  in  the  doorway. 
'Tou  have  just  heaxd  the  little  one's  history.  I  have  no 
riche»;  she  can  have  none.  "What  avail  to  give  her  tastes  that 
cannot  he  gratified,  desires  that  can  only  be  wormwood?  I 
let  you  come  near  her  because  you  are  a  man  of  pure  honour 
— she  is  safe  with  you  ;  but  I  would  scarce  do  so  with  anyone 
else.  Viva  ia  a  foundling  ;  Viva  must  be  of  tbe  people.  She 
is  ready  enough  now  to  rebel  at  her  lot ;  ready  enough  in  her 
innocence  to  throw  herself  into  misery,  if  the  misery  have 
gilded  gates  that  she  fancies  are  the  portals  of  power.  "We 
must  teach  her  content  as  best  we  can,  or  her  future  will  be 
one  of  absolute  wretchedness— if  not  of  disgrace.  I  know 
well  that  you  would  be  the  last  to  push  her  one  step  nearer 
that ;  so,  understand  my  sole  motive  when  I  say,  "  Be  merci- 
ful to  the  child,  and  do  not  suggest  to  her  briUiances  she  can 
never  justly  enjoy." ' 

The  Due  do  Lira  listened  and  bent  his  head. 

'  God  forbid  she  should  be  harmed ;  but— such  a  creature  as 
that — Tricotrin,  believe  me,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  teach  her 
contentment  in  poverty.' 

Tricotrin's  eyes  darkened  with  impatience. 

'  I  saved  her  life  for  wretchedness  then,  or  for  shame.  How 
can  riches  come  with  honour  to  a  nameless  ownerless  thing  ? 
Tou  forget ;  men  have  hard  enough  work  to  emerge  from  the 
prejudices  of  your  legitimate  world ;  women  are  crushed  to 
pieces  under  them.' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  the  nobleman  simply ;  and  he  went  away 
without  more  words. 

Tricotrin  stood  looking  out  down  the  narrow  street,  with  its 
peaked  roofs,  and  the  sunset  glimmering  ruddily  in  the  case- 
ment glass.  A  band  of  blue-bloused  workmen  were  coming 
along  it  singing  cheerily ;  some  boy-paintere  wore  laughing 
and  talking  over  their  thin  red  vrine  in  tbe  little  cabaret  op- 
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posite ;  in  a  window  high  above  iat  a  pretty  blnck-eyed  gir], 
etitchisg  away  at  the  rose-coloured  skirt  in  which  she  would 
dance  at  a  harriere  ball  that  night.  It  waa  all  of  the  '  people ; ' 
but  it  WBB  all  bright  and  contented. 

He  cruBhed,  ere  they  rose,  both  a  sigh  nnd  ati  oath. 

Ninety-nine  ont  of  n  hnndred  would  hare  been  happy  in 
Viva's  place ;  why  must  she  alone  have  thia  reatleap,  ambitiouei, 
incesHantly-aapirmg,  unconsciously-disdainful  nature,  which 
viade  her  so  ill  at  ease,  so  petulantly  impatient  of  the  life  iuto 
which  accident  had  thrown  her  ? 

Was  it  the  irrepressible  natural  instinct;  of  some  patrician 
blood  in  her  that  thus  worked  in  her  soul  and  corroded  her 
present  peace  by  itB  desire  for  unattainable  power?  It  might 
be;  who  could  tell  whence  she  came,  this  cliild  who  thought 
herself  born  from  the  fairies  F  fie  that  as  it  might,  it  waa  true 
that  she  would  never  be  satisfied  as  ahe  was.  And  his  heart 
waa  heavy  within  him,  for  his  love  for  her  grew  very  great. 

After  awhile  he  turned  and  went  within ;  he  ascended  the 
stiurs  and  called  to  her.  She  came,  thrusting  lier  head  out  of 
the  gloom,  like  some  old  mastec'e  Angel  out  of  a  background 
of  bistre  shadow. 

'  My  child,'  ha  said  gently, '  you  have  seen  some  of  the  sights 
of  Paris ;  but  there  are  some  still  that  you  have  not.  Gome 
and  look  at  those  now.' 

She  came.  He  was  more  silent  than  his  wont,  and  she  won- 
dered where  he  was  going.  He  did  not  tell  her;  but  he  went 
first  to  a  building  where  within  the  entrance-way  waa  a  little 
iron  cradle  that  swung  on  a  pivot ;  just  placed  in  it  was  a  year- 
old  child,  naked  and  crying  piteously.  The  cradle  was  just 
turning  far  the  infant  to  be  taken  within. 

'  That  boy  is  a  foundling,  as  3rou  were,  my  Waif,'  he  said 
softly. 

Some  streets  farther  on  be  paoeed  agun ;  a  group  of  young 
students  were  readiug  what  woe  written  on  the  door  of  a  hos- 
pital. 

'  They  are  looking  what  operations  take  place  to-morrow,* 
he  said  in  the  same  time.  '  Xhere  are  six ;  six  Uvee,  then,  that 
will  Buffer  the  torment  of  the  knife— suffer  it  that  they  may 
still  drag  on  existence,  sweet  to  them,  though  they  are  poor 
and  of  no  account.' 

Viva  did  not  answer ;  the  unusual  seriousnesa  of  his  voice 
awed  and  stilled  her.  He  led  her  next  to  a  long  low  shed, 
around  which  a  silent  crowd  was  pressmg. 

'A  dead  bod;  lies  in  there,'  he  said  to  her.    *  A  young  girl 
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not  much  older  thnn  you,  wbo  drowned  herself  last  night  in  the 
Mare  d'Aut«uil.  People  have  come  all  day  to  see  if  they  could 
recognise  ber ;  no  one  has  done  so  yet.  There  are  lives  that 
are  quite  lonely  upon  earth.' 

The  child's  face  was  grave  and  pale.  She  still  answered 
nothing;  but  he  heard  her  breath  come  and  go  quickly.  Be 
passed  onward  to  a  great  dark  melancholy  pile,  where  tbe  high 
casements  were  barred  with  iron.  He  motioned  to  her  to  JooU 
up  at  it. 

'  That  is  a  madhouse  for  the  poor.  Among  them  is  an 
actress,  once  as  brilliant  as  your  Coriolis.  Can  you  guess 
what  made  her  a  maniac  P  She  had  an  accident  timt  spoiled 
her  beauty,  and  when  she  first  appeared  after  it,  the  cmel 
peoplo  hissed  as  loudly  as  they  bad  adored  her.  She  stood  a 
moment  under  the  storm  of  execration,  tben  burst  into  frantic 
laughter.  Her  brain  was  gone  from  that  night.  She  had 
been  extravagant  and  vicious.  Such  vromen  have  many  lovers 
and  no  friends.  There  was  only  the  public  asylum  for  her. 
Yet  Coriolis  now  is  not  so  great  as  this  maniac  once  was. 

Still  Yiva  said  not  a  word;  but  her  hands  twined  on  his 
arm,  and  clung  there  closely  in  the  fading  evening  light.  He 
led  her  onward  in  silence  through  dark,  crooked,  wretched 
streets  that  she  had  never  dreamed  of:  she  had  seen  the  Paris 
of  pleasure,  the  Paris  that  was  full  of  hght,  of  wealth,  of  mer- 
ciless gaiety,  of  boundless  recklessness ;  this  was  the  Paris  of 
crime,  of  misery,  of  famine. 

IFetid  odours  met  her  like  the  blasts  of  poisonous  furnaces ; 
hideous  ontcries  filled  the  air ;  ghastly  shapes  flitted  through 
the  gloom,  of  raving  women  and  of  starving  men,  and  of  crea- 
tures all  unsesed  by  drink  or  guilt,  who  had  nor  womanhood 
nor  manhood  left.  Standing  at  the  entrance  of  that  Gehenna, 
where  the  love  of  that  brutalised  populace  made  him  sacred, 
he  felt  the  child,  brave  though  she  was,  trembling  through  all 
her  delicate  limbs.     He  passed  bis  arm  round  her. 

'Viva,  look  well.  Take  that  picture  with  you  on  your  me- 
mory. This  is  how  the  mass  of  human  lives  in  every  city  lives; 
they  who  of  their  own  vrill  sink  to  it  may  merit  their  hell,  but 
thousands  on  thousands  are  horn  in  such  a  pit  of  crime,  of  in- 
famy, of  agony  as  this,  breathing  its  poisons  as  their  first  and 
OdIt  breath  of  life — and  then  the  world  can  wonder  that  it 
reeks  vrith  sin ! ' 

She  shuddered,  and  clung  closer  to  bim,  and  hid  her  foes 
upon  hia  breast, 

'Take  me  away!  0,  take  me  away ! '  she  whispered.  'How 
wicked  I  was  to  ever  complain  or  repine ! '  -  -  i 
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He  led  ber  home  in  tho  aame  silence,  and  up  the  stairs  to 
where  a  wood-fire  burned  cheerily  in  the  little  chamber;  in  its 
light  he  saw  that  she  was  very  pale,  her  hair  was  heavy  witt 
night  dew,  hep  Ijmba  shook  Btill.  He  drew  her  to  the  warmth, 
and  looked  down  in  her  eyes. 

'  Have  I  been  cruel,  my  child  ?  Tour  fever  of  discontent  1 
needed  a  sharp  cure.  Life  lies  before  you,  Viva,  and  you  alone  ! 
can  mould  it  for  yourself.  Sin  and  anguish  fill  nine-tentha  ol 
the  world :  to  one  soul  that  basks  in  light,  a  thouaand  perish  iit 
darkness  ;  I  dare  not  let  you  go  on  longer  in  your  dangerous 
belief  that  the  world  ia  one  wide  paradise,  and  that  the  high 
poad  of  itsjoyaia  the  path  of  reckless  aelfiahuesa.  Can  vou 
not  think  that  there  are  lots  worse  than  that  of  a  guiltless 
child  who  is  well  loved  and  well  guarded,  and  has  all  her  future 
Btai  before  her?' 

Ere  hia  words  were  done,  she  had  thrown  herself  into  his 
anna  iu  an  abandonment  of  emotion, — the  loosened  tide  of  all 
her  pent-up  wonder,  grief,  and  fear.  It  was  the  terror  of  every 
young  life  that  sees  B>i  the  first  time  the  hopeless  and  unnum- 
bered miseries  that  fill  the  world. 

'  0,  how  wicked  I  was ! '  she  murmured  again,  lifting  her 
tear-laden  eyes  to  the  face  that  ever  for  her  had  the  compaa- 
Bion  and  benignity  of  a  god.  '  I,  who  am  so  happy  I  I,  who 
have  you  to  care  for  me ! ' 

A  beautiful  light  ahone  in  his  own  gaze  aa  it  dwelt  on  her  ; 
be  answered  nothiug  in  words,  but  he  atooped  hia  bead  and 
kisaed  her.  To  her  it  was  only  the  old  familiar  tenderneBs  of 
pardon  and  of  sympathy ;  but  for  bim  it  had  a  new  sweetness — 
the  sweetness  of  a  new  love. 

As  children  dream  by  firelight,  so  he  dreamt  too  in  the 
warmth  of  the  burning  logs. 

Her  love  for  him  was  deep  and  true  j  the  unrest  of  her  very 
early  youth  would  pass  away  ;  her  fanciful  desires  were  the 
caprices  of  an  imaginative  and  bub  half-dawned  intelhgence ; 
was  it  not  possible  that  hia  pitv  on  her  when  she  had  been 
naught  to  him  might  be  rewarded  now  that  she  had  grown 
dear  to  him  ? 

leminine  natures  were  things  so  mutable ;  the  fancied  am- 
bitioDB  of  women  &ded  so  often  and  ao  happily  in  the  dawn  of 
their  affections ; — could  she  not  find  her  pleasure  aa  he  did,  in 
wandering  over  fresh  lands,  keeping  ever  in  eternal  aummer  P — 
could  she  not,  as  others  of  her  sex  bad  done,  forget  the  deairea 
of  pomp  and  of  power,  in  the  sunny  eyea  and  the  murmuring 
lips  of  offspring  that  should  spiing  up  in  her  vcuth,  like  the 
wmte-bloaaoms  that  encircle  the  scarce-opened  Dlush-^owerpj 
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It  was  only  a  dream ;  but  dreams,  only,  -. 
dreamer  awakee. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

The  dream  remained  with  him  all  the  following  day — a  day 
spent  at  Great  and  Little  Trianon,  where  every  graceful  tree 
that  grew  taU  and  beautiful  above  the  mossy  award,  and  every  , 
water-bird  that  splashed  and  floated  in  the  weed-choked  pools, 
whispered  to  Viva's  fancy  some  mournful  warning  of  the  in- 
stability of  power.  She  was  in  the  mood  to  listKi  to  the 
warning.  The  Trianon  made  her  very  thoughtful,  she  did  not 
know  much  history,  but  she  knew  that  one  history  which 
looks  from  the  blue  eyes  of  the  portrait  on  the  wall,  and  speaks 
io  the  yellow  leaves  of  the  old  music,  and  steals  down  the 
gentle  winds  that  stir  the  same  boughs  which  once  screened 
sun  and  heat  from  the  white  Austrian  hrow. 

It  made  her  thoughtful,  hut  she  was  very  happy  lying  under 
the  odorous  pines,  and  listening  to  Tricotrin's  stories  of  that 
old  dead  time. 

The  thoughtfulness  passed;  the  ha|)piDess  remained  when 
she  was  back  again  in  the  Pays  Latin,  in  the  little  high  cosy 
chamber,  watching  the  simmering  of  a  wonderful  sweet  soup 
she  had  concocted  in  Spanish  fashion,  after  his  directions,  of 
potatoes,  and  wine,  and  fruit,  and  spices,  bubbling  altogether 
in  a  brazen  jar. 

'  Shall  we  go  to  the  theatre.  Viva,  when  we  have  tasted  that 
oUa  podrida?'  he  asked; — they  had  gone  to  the  theatre  each 
ni^t  that  she  had  been  in  Paris, 

Viva  shook  her  head. 

'And  why  ?     Theatres  were  your  Elysium.' 

'They  are  nothing  to  me  since  «Se  is  nottnie!'  murmured 
the  child.    '  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  act  again ! ' 

'  Chut !  How  can  actresses  be  true,  little  one  ?  They  are 
always  representing  what  they  do  not  feel.' 

Viva  shook  her  head  again. 

' I  thoughlit  v&a  all  true,'  she  said  softly;  'else  I  should 
not  have  cared.* 

She  had  been  wounded  in  her  tenderest  point — ^her  good 
faith,  She  bad  believed  iu  this  woman  with  all  her  soul ;  she 
had  identified  herself  with  all  that  the  actress  had  portrayed : 
that  all  this  which  had  bo  mored  her  should  havfl  tieen  false, 
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made  her  feel  cheated  and  despoiled ;  that  the  swectueeB  of 
that  angel-face  ahould  have  been  only  a  painted  maak,  made 
her  resent  the  theft,  on  fake  pretences,  of  her  aympatby  and 
love. 

At  that  moment,  happily  for  the  distmction  of  her  thoughts, 
the  soup  boiled  over ;  Yiva  was  at  once  absorbed  in  its  reacue. 
It  was  hot,  sweet,  strong,  delicious,  and,  better  than  all,  of  her 
own  preparation.  She  waa  just  ponrin^  it  out,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  Due  de  LirA  entered  m  the  twilight.  Viva 
was  incensed  beyond  measure  I  Ah,  how  mean  a  tbing  of  the 
people  she  must  look,  she  thought,  her  cheeks  scarlet  with  the 
fire,  her  hands  filled  with  a  brass  pipkin,  her  laugh  ringing 
loud  and  long  because  the  little  round  apples,  stuck  all  over 
with  cloves,  bobbed  so  droily  up  and  down  in  the  fragrant 
mixture  I  So  she  fancied ;  little  dreaming  that  the  stranger 
was  musing  what  a  picture  for  Hebe  she  looked,  and  thinking 
that  he  would  have  given  all  be  owned  to  be  able  to  find  mirth 
and  pleasure  in  apples  dancing  on  a  frothy  lake  of  wine  as  she 
did,  and  as  Ben  Jonson  had  done  before  her. 

She  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  new  comer ;  she 
did  not  know  his  rank ;  she  thought  him  cold,  gray,  silent, 
uninteresting, — not  the  least  like  King  Arthur,  or  even  the 
Prince  Faineant ;  but  he  had  given  her  a  seat  in  a  carriage, 
and  Yiva  was  of  the  temper  that  made  her  elways  want  to 
look  her  very  best,  even  in  the  eyes  of  an  organ-grinder  that 
she  liateaedT  t^  in  the  streets.  Moreover,  she  saw  that  he 
admired  her  and  studied  her,  though  he  said  little  to  her,  but 
conversed  almost  entirely  with  Tricotrin  or  M^re  M4vert; 
and  she  had  that  thorough  coquetry  by  nature  which  made  her 
love  homage,  whether  or  no  she  cared  two  straws  for  the  one 
who  rendered  it.  To  some,  admiration  is  valueless,  unless 
from  those  who  in  turn  they  also  admire ; .  but  Viva  was  not  so 
fastidious.  She  delighted  in  even  the  stupid  open-mouthed 
stare  of  amazement  at  her  loveliness,  that  a  despised  cow-boy 
would  give  as  she  passed  the  place  where  he  lay  among  his 
grazing  herds.    For  she  vras  feminine  to  her  heart's  core. 

The  Duke's  advent  spoilt  her  soup,  and  also  spoilt  her 
content. 

Tricotrin  saw  that  impatiently.  Himself,  he  had  both 
regard  and  respect  for  the  grave,  gentle,  melancholy  person 
whose  dignities  brought  so  little  joy  with  them ;  but  ho  wished 
the  nobleman  had  nob  found  hia  way  to  this  attic,  and  he  was 
perplexed  as  to  hia  meaning  in  coming  there.  "With  less  than 
bis  usual  courtesy  be  cut  the  visit  shorter  than  it  would  have 
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been  by  bidding  hia  caller  farewell,  and  taking  Viva  mth  him 
to  a  ea,{6  cbantant. 

The  girl  heartily  enjoyed  these  things,  and  he  loved  to  see 
her  among  them,  since  they  were  what  he  could  easily  bestow. 

The  muBic  enchanted  her ;  and  the  coarser  meanings  of  some 
popular  Bongs  could  not  harm  her,  since  ahe  was  in  absolute 
Ignorance  of  the  construction  put  upon  the  phrasea  that 
evoked  Bach  laughter  around  her.  She  laughed,  too,  because 
the  melodiea  were  bo  mirth-provoking  in  their  airy  and  droll 
cadences,  because  the  gaa-lit  scene  was  bo  pretty  and  exciting, 
because  all  those  students  and  griaettes  about  her  laughed  so 
riotously ;  but  the  songs  might  have  been  in  Greek  for  aught 
that  alje  understood  of  them. 

Then,  when  they  were  over,  she  aat  at  a  little  round  table 
and  ate  her  icee,  and  tasted  ber  first  champagae,  and  amused 
herself  with  the  eternal  stream  of  picturesque  gas-tit  life  that 
passed  before  her,  and  went  to  bed  just  tired  enough  to  fall 
asleep  at  once  and  dreamlessly.  He  had  made  ber  forget  her 
own  discontent :  she  was  happy,  and  found  that  it  was  after 
all  posaible  to  enjoy  oneself  among  '  the  people.' 

But  fate  undid  all  that  he  had  done.  The  next  day,  in  tho 
dusky  hour.  Viva,  left  alone  for  a  little  while,  eat  in  the 
window-seat  reading  by  the  lingering  light  a  historical  romance 
that  delighted  her — a  romance  wherein  a  herdsman's  adopted 
daughter,  after  many  vicissitudes,  was  proved  to  be  sole  heiresa 
of  the  mighty  castle  that  had  frowned  upon  her  from  her  birth. 
She  was  absorbed  in  it  when  the  door  was  thrown  open  by 
some  personage  in  a  glimmer  of  green  and  gold,  and  into  the 
chamber,  thus  ushered  but  unannounced,  came  the  most 
exquisite  little  figure  she  bad  ever  beheld.  The  figure  of  a 
very  small,  very  old  lady,  with  the  most  delicate  features  con- 
ceivable, white  hair,  black  eyes,  that  still  shone  like  stars,  a 
profusion  of  laces,  a  gold-headed  stick,  and  red  high-heeled  sboee 
that  clicked  a  musical  patter  all  over  the  bare  floor. 

A  fairy  at  lest !  Viva  rose,  transfixed.  '  It  must  be  Cinder- 
etla's  godmother  herself!'  she  thought;  'there  could  not  be 
two  fairies  like  that  I'  And  in  an  inatant  ber  imagination  leapt 
back  to  her  home  by  the  Loire,  and  abe  saw  Boi  Dor^  changed 
into  a  beautiful  prince,  and  B^b^  into  four  wbi^  horses,  and 
the  pumpkins  into  gilded  carriages,  and  the  chestnuts  into  dia- 

mon<^,  and  herself  into but  her  dreams  were  broken  by 

the  fairy's  voice,  imperious  but  kindly : 

'  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  my  child  P' 

'  Yes,'  murmured  Viva,  awed  by  this  immortal  yiaitant  as  she 
would  have  been  by  no  mortal  empress,  (   noolc 
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•Indeed I  Who,  then P' 

Viva's  answer  was  hushed  and  rererential.  '  A  tury  I  And 
I  have  hoped  for  you  bo  long,' 

The  lady  looked  at  her  in  Bstoniahment,  then  fairly  laughed 
outright.  She  was  not  displeased ;  her  old  age  heing  very 
lovely  and  delicate,  it  was  neither  distaBteful  nor  inappropriate 
to  be  taken  for  a  fairy. 

'  No  my  dear,  you  mistake,'  she  eaid,  seating  herself  on  one 
of  the  hard  chairs.  'I  am  no  fairy,  though  I  may  do  as  well  aa 
one,  perhaps.     I  am  the  Duchease  de  Lir4.' 

Viva  said  nothing ;  she  felt  perfectly  certain  that  she  was 
right,  that  nothiug  mortal  could  be  so  exquisite,  bo  small,  yet 
80  awe-inspiring  as  her  visitant ;  but  she  knew  how  dangerous 
it  was  to  contradict  fairies  when  they  wished  to  suppress  their 
identity,  and  remained  discreetly  silent  accordingly. 

'  Come  here  and  let  me  look  at  you,'  said  her  visitant. 

Tiva  obeyed,  a  little  aniiously ;  how  did  she  know  but  what 
ter  guest  might  change  the  brass  pipkin  into  a  chariot,  and 
whisk  her  off  through  the  open  lattice  ? 

Madame  be  Lira  turned  her  gently  to  the  fading  light,  and 
looked  her  all  over  with  inexorable  scrutiny.  Not  a  single  flaw 
could  have  escaped  those  ruthless  and  piercing  eyes ;  but  they 
foiled  to  find  one,  and  softened  their  gaze  ere  their  inapection 
was  done. 

'  Yery  well,  very  indeed,'  she  muttered  as  she  loosened  hsr 
hold  on  the  child.  '  Of  an  exquisite  grace,  aa  be  said;  and 
surely  not  of  the  people.' 

Viva  coloured  hot  as  she  heard. 

'Ton  are  very  pretty — nay,  you  are  very  beautiful  1' pursued 
the  old  lady  calmhr  and  critically,  '  With  another  year  or  two, 
when  your  form  snail  have  fully  developed,  you  will  be  magni- 
ficent,— with  culture  and  dress.  I  have  heard  all  about  you. 
You  call  yourself  Viva  P' 

'  Yes,  madame ;'  she  was  still  thinking  of  all  that  she  would 
get  this  fairy  to  do :  first  and  foremost,  Tricotrin  must  he  made 
Eingof  the  World,  and  grand'mere  must  be  given  new  youth. 

'  Viva  !  It  means  nothing,  but  it  is  not  ugly.  You  could 
not  have  been  baptised  in  a  Catholic  country,  for  there  it  no 
auch  name  in  the  Saints'  Calendar.  Well,  you  are  a  hand- 
some child,  and  I  pity  you,  my  dear.  I  will  take  you  home  to 
stay  with  me.' 

'  To  stay  with  you  r  echoed  Viva  in  amazement.  She  had 
been  a  little  bewildered  as  to  why  n  fairy  godmother  should 
allttde  to  the  matter  of  a  baptism  at  which  aha  must  have  been 
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tho  principal  person  present,  and  she  did  not  tbink  it  according 

to  elfin  creeds  to  be  very  particular  about  the  saints  or  tbeir 
calendar  either.  But  to  go  and  stay  with  her,  in  her  palace  of 
cloud  or  of  sea-eaTem,  was  an  instantaneous  tranaforinatioa 
about  which  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Did  she  not  know  what 
Cinderella  had  gone  to?  'But  I  cannot — I  dare  not  I'  she  mur- 
mured in  sudden  remembrance.  '  I  must  hear  first  what  he 
says.  He  was  ao  angry  about  the  young  Prince,  and  I  cannot 
vex  hiui  again — ' 

'  I  thank  you,  my  Waif,'  said  a  voice  from  the  doorway, 
'  Ton  have  been  faithful  under  trial,  which  Peter,  whom  men 
call  saint,  was  not.' 

The  Duchess  de  Lir^  put  up  her  gold  glasses  at  the  figure  sho 
behold — a  figure  very  strange  to  her,  with  his  linen  blouse, 
and  his  great  meerschaum,  and  his  little  black  Mistigrt,  who 
spoke  in  this  careless  fashion,  and  blasphemed  the  rock  of  tho 
Church ! 

'  Madame  la  Duchesse,'  he  said,  as  he  approached  her  with 
that  courteousness  which,  frank  to  a!!  men,  was  graceful  to  all 
women,  'you  are  come  to  see  my  Waif?  Nay,  that  is  kind  and 
generous.     May  I  ask  to  what  ^ou  were  tempting  her  ?" 

The  old  Duchess  gazed  at  him  in  silence ;  she  had  heard  o' 
hiin,.but  she  had  never  seen  him.  She  had  expected  a  man  of 
the  has  peuple,  with  whom  she  could  have  dealt  in  aublimo 
condescension ;  she  saw  a  man  to  whom  even  she  felt  conde< 
scension  was  not  possible,  and  who  had,  even  to  her  fastidious 
eyes,  an  air  of  race  and  of  breeding  undeniable. 

Tricotrin  turned  to  the  child.  '  Oo  to  your  room,  Viva ; 
Madame  and  I  will  talk  alone.' 

Viva  obeyed,  th^ogh  very  reluctantly  and  with  many  a  glance 
at  her  fairy. 

'There  was  no  need  to  aend  her  away,'  said  the  old  ladjr 
coldly,  '  My  son  is  interested  in  her ;  he  begged  me  to  show 
her  some  kiudness.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  child  of  bo 
much  promise  should  be  lost  in  such  a  life  as  this.  I  am 
willing  that  she  should  come  and  stay  a  while  in  my  house- 
hold, that  I  may  see  if  anything  can  be  made  of  her — ' 

'  Made  of  her  I '  echoed  Tricotrin  bitterly.  '  Tou  mean, 
madame,  that  you  would  amuse  yourself  with  her  while  she  is 
fi-esb  to  you,  as  with  some  new  bird  from  the  tropics ;  and 
then,  when  you  have  tired  of  her,  have  her  trained  for  the 
opera,  or  cast  off  for  the  theatre,  as  the  bird  might  be  given 
to  fiiug  in  a  public  show,  no  matter  whether  its  first  notes  wef  e 
its  death-knell  i ' 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOt^le 
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He  Bpoke  witli  unconsidered  irony,  on  the  sting  of  the  im- 

!)atient  wrath  that  he  felt  that  these  aristocrats  could  never 
eave  her  in  peace,  bat  must  ever  trr  to  turn  her  away  from 
him  at  the  very  moment  her  heart  seemed  knitted  closeBt  to  his. 

Madame  de  Iiira  rose  with  that  dignity  which,  in  so  fragile 
a  form,  !}ad  so  awed  the  Waif. 

'  Whether  it  be  ignorance  or  ingratitude  on  your  part,'  she 
siiid  icily, '  I  do  not  attempt  to  decide.  Tour  insolence  ia 
BiifTicicDt  to  frustrate  all  my  efforts  for  the  young  girl's  welfare.'< 

Tricotrin's  forehead  fluahed ;  be  saw  that  he  had  been  rude 
to  an  aged  woman . 

'  I  was  wrong,  madame, '  he  said  quickly.  '  Pardon  me.  It 
stings  me  to  hear  her  spoken  of  as  a  thing  to  be  bartered  in, 
that  is  all.' 

'  There  is  no  question  of  barter,'  said  the  bIoS?  gentle  Toice 
of  the  Due  de  Lirk  behind  hira. 

His  mother  interrupted  bis  words. 

'  My  son,  to  comply  with  your  wishes  I  have  done  what  baa 
been  exceedingly  distasteful  to  me.  The  matter  has  concluded 
as  I  foresaw  ;  take  me  to  my  carriage.' 

'  Stay,  madame,'  entreated  her  son  reverentially  j  '  the  mat- 
ter is  but  commenced.  What  has  Viva  herself  said  ?— The 
Duchess,'  be  continued  to  Tricotrin  hurriedly, '  came  to  invite 
the  child  for  a  month's  stay  with  her,  at  my  wish.  Surely  you 
cannot  refuse  such  a — ' 

'I  leave  you  to  make  your  entreaty  to  your — friend,'  said 
the  Duchess  with  her  deUcate  glacial  sneer,  that  she  did  not 
spare  even  to  her  son.  '  The  girl  can  accept  or  can  refuse. 
But  I  must  beg  you  to  take  me  downstairs.  Whether  it  be 
ignorance  or  insolence  in  this  person,  I  do  not  seek  to  inquire  j 
at  all  events,  it  is  ingratitude,  and  strange  neglect  of  thac 
young  creature's  interests,' 

The  last  sentence  struck  Tricotrin  with  a  pang.  Was  hia 
love  growing  bratal  in  selflslmeBB  P 

'  forgive  me,  madame,'  he  said  rapidly ;  '  I  vaa  rude  to  jrou. 
It  stings  me  to  have  ber  spoken  of  as  a  thing  to  be  traded  in  ; 
but  what  is  it  you  mean  to  her  ?  ' 

The  old  aristocrat  was  softened  from  her  wrath. 

'  A  fine  man,  and  gracefully  mannered,'  she  mused,  as  she 
answered  still  coldly  :  '  I  mean  well,  as  you  may  imagine.  M. 
de  Lira  interests  himself  in  this  child.  She  is  beautiful ;  she 
is  unfortunate ;  she  occupies  a  terrible  position  in  having  no 
friend  but  yourself.  I  would  rescue  her  from  it,  if  it  be  poa- 
siblc.    M.  do  Lira  affirms  that  he  himself  answers  |br  the 


truth  of  your  story  concerning  her;  he  haa  perfect  faith  in 
your  integrity  ;  and  it  sceroa  to  us — ' 

Trieotrin'a  eyea  blazed  like  a  lion's. 

'  Madame,  I  can  hear  no  more  words  in  that  tone !  Do  you 
sjieak  of  ua  like  paupers?  "A  terrible  position!"  Why 
does  "Viva  occupy  a  terrible  position  P  She  has  been  reared 
according  to  nature,  and  not  according  to  art.  la  that  ter- 
rible ?    It  ia  rare.' 

'It  ia  imposaible  to  converse  with  an;y  one  who  demeana 
hioiself  thus,'  observed  the  Duchess  frigidly.  '  I  say  "  ter- 
rible "  advisedly.  The  position  of  any  female  child  just  grow- 
ing to  womanhood  must  be  so  with  no  friend  but  a  man  who 
states  that  he  is  not  her  father,  and  does  not  purpose  to  be- 
come her  husband.' 

Tricotrin  started,  and  the  blood  flushed  hia  forehead  as  be 
heard.     He  paused  a  moment  ere  he  replied. 

'  I  am  old  enough  to  be  the  one,  too  old  to  he  the  other,'  he 
answered  at  length.  '  But — I  thank  you  for  having  shown  me 
a  danger  for  her  that  I  had  overlooked.' 

The  old  woman  glanced  at  him  with  her  piercing  eyes,  which 
had  lost  little  of  the  keenness  of  their  youtb. 

'  The  girl  ia  beautiful,'  she  aaid  curtly,  taking  a  sweetmeat 
from  a  suver  box. 

He  fett  all  that  she  intended  to  convey  under  that  simple 
observation. 

'  Madame,  I  thank  you,'  he  said  hurriedly.  'Tou  have  re- 
called to  me  the  world's  scepticism  of  all  innocence  or  honesty, 
.and  its  ready  credulity  of  all  vileness !  Forgive  my  late 
ronghnesB.     What  is  it  you  would  offer  to  the  child  ? ' 

Madame  de  Lirii  coughed  a  little.  She  waa  hardly  prepared 
for  so  direct  a  question ;  so  she  parried  it. 

'I  offer  her — my  countenance.  If  she  come  under  ray  roof 
for  a  few  weeks,  I  can  better  determine  what  will  be  for  her 
real  good  hereafter.  In  any  case  you  may  be  certain  that  I 
should  do  whatever  was  just,  and  give  whatever  social  advantages 
she  might  prove  herself  to  deserve.' 

He  repreased  a  passionate  oath  at  the  insolence  of  patronage 
that  ran  through  all  the  words.  They  were  meant  in  kindliness, 
and  out  of  justice  towards  Viva  :  it  was  not  his  right  to  east 
them  back  with  all  the  contempt  and  impatience  that  rose  at 
them  in  his  soul. 

'  Do  you  mean,'  he  said  at  length — and  his  voice  was  hoarse 
and  hard — '  that  you  will  play  with  Viva  for  awhile  as  with 
some  new  lapdog,  or  rare  piece  offdience,  and  when  you  have 
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wearied  of  her,  cast  her  aside  as  you  cast  the  dog  and  the  chins 
to  the  pages  or  the  cabinets?  Or  do  you  mean  a  nttble  and 
humane  benevolence,  which  will  honour  you  more  than  all  your 
charities  and  bequests  to  all  the  churches  in  the  world?  Do 
you  mean — ' 

Madame  de  Lira's  sparkling  eyea  were  gathering  fierce  fire, 
and  ahe  would  have  answered  the  audacity  of  such  an  arraign- 
ment by  withdrawing,  once  and  for  all,  her  unappreciated  con- 
descension, had  not  the  gentle  voice  of  her  son  interposed. 

'  Tricotrin,  you  misapprehend  us,  I  fear.  It  ie  at  my  en- 
treaty that  my  mother  naa  come  hither  to  see  what  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  in  our  power  to  do  for  your  Waif.  "Will  you  come 
aside  with  me,  and  let  Viva  return  to  the  Duchess  ? ' 

Tricotrin  sbook  himself  with  a  gesture  of  intolerable  impa- 
tience. 

'  For  what  p  That  she  may  be  made  more  ill-cont«nt  etiil 
with  the  life  that  ie  simplest,  truest,  and  most  innocent  for  her  ? ' 

Madame  de  Lir4  rose  from  her  seat. 

'  My  son,  oblige  me  by  taking  me  to  my  carriage.  Ton  will 
be  BO  good  as  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  in  the  right  when  I 
predicted  the  outrage  I  should  receive  as  my  reward  for  gratify- 
ing your  wishes  against  my  own  judgment.' 

'  Outrage  !  By  heaven  ! '  cried  Tricotrin,  with  all  the, head- 
long impulse  of  pain.  '  Would  you  admit  the  title  of  a  stranger 
to  claim  one  of  your  lapdoge  P  Tiva  has  as  much  interest  lor 
me  as  your  greyhounds  for  you,' 

But  the  old  Duchess  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  bis 
words,  and  was  descending  the  crooked  stairs  to  her  equipage. 
A  few  moments  later  her  son  re-entered  the  room.  [IMcotrin 
stood  silent  on  the  hearth,  vrith  the  red  blaze  of  the  stormily 
setting  sun  shed  full  across  him.  He  did  not  look  up ;  he  did 
not  speak.     The  other  hesitated  a  minute,  then  approached  him, 

'  iSicotrin,  you  were  surely  discourteous  to  my  mother  ? ' 


'And  you  totally  misapprehended  her.' 

■That  I  doubt.' 

'  The  fault  of  her  visit,  if  fault  it  be,  lies  with  roe.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  interest  her  in  Tiva ;  I  have  succeeded  in  doing 
so.  You  must  know  that  she  can  be  a  valuable  friend  if  she 
pleases ;  and  in  this  instance  I  believe  she  would  so  please. 
Arfl  you  justified  in  depriving  the  child  of  all  the  benefits  she 
would  derive  from  sucu  friendship  ?  ' 

'Benefits!  Whiit  benefits?  To  be  subject  to  the  cold 
winds  of  caprice  P    To  be  the  plaything  of  a  fine  lady's  vagaries  P 
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To  Bee  tbe  smile  of  to-iay  become  the  aneer  of  to-morrow  ? 
To  be  a  patronised  thing,  on  whom  great  people  can  Tent  at 
their  will  their  variations  of  ennui  and  spleen  ?  I  perceive 
nothing  in  such  "benefita"  deBcrving  either  of  my  acceptance 
or  of  her  gratitude.' 

'  Ton  are  unjust.  We  are  not  the  heartless  and  frivolous 
creatures  jou  would  make  us  to  be.    If  Viva — ' 

Tricotnn  was  not  softened  by  the  gentle  words :  they  tenfold 
increased  the  unreasoning,  vehement  rage  that  possessed  him — 
the  rage  bom  of  pain  like  that  of  some  gallant  animal  under  a 
ebot-wouud. 

'Viva!  what  of  Viva?  What  baa  any  living  creature  to  do 
wilh  Viva  save  myself  ?  Because  I  cannot  keep  her  in  the 
luiurioua  wastefulnesB  of  a  palace,  can  I  lay  bo  claim  to  a  life 
that  I  saved  ?  Because  I  found  her  nameleea,  peuniless,  owner- 
less, is  that  any  reason  why  the  first  stranger  that  fancies  her 
has  stronger  claim  on  her  eiiatence  than  I P  Because  a  child's 
heated  imaginations,  and  the  poisonous  whispers  of  foola,  for 
awhile  make  her  ingrate  enough  to  despise  the  life  that  has 
sheltered  her  body  and  kept  stainless  her  soul,  is  that  plea 
enough  for  me  to  surrender  every  right  to  protect,  and  every 
title  to  guide  her?  "Slieiaill-conteut,"  say  yoit.  G-oodG-od! 
was  there  ever  a  fondled  thing  that  did  not  bite  through  the 
hand  that  caresses  it  ?  Was  there  ever  a  plant  reared  with 
care  and  with  tenderness  that  an  alien  hand  did  not  break  off 
the  flowering  crown  when  it  blossomed  P  "  Ill-content !  "  A 
fine  plea  I  Would  she  have  been  more  content,  pray  you, 
reared  in  the  public  nuraeries,  where  the  children  of  bwtardy 
are  cursed  from  their  infancy  up,  for  the  crime  of  having  come 
to  tbe  birth  undesired  and  un-welcomed  f ' 

The  fiery  torrent  of  words  rushed  headlong  from  his  lips ; 
the  claims  he  never  breathed  to  her,  he  fiung  out  in  the  face 
of  those  who  desired  to  rob  him  of  her ;  the  passion  of  his 
temperament,  that  slept  under  the  sunny  vivacity  of  his 
habitual  nature,  broke  loose  under  the  unbearable  pang  that  it 
was  to  him  to  have  her  thus  sought  and  thus  bribed.  His 
inmulsea  were  hot  and  swift  as  volcanic  fire,  and  he  stayed 
neither  to  consider  nor  restrain  them. 

The  Due  de  Lirtl  listened  with  regret,  but  not  in  anger ; 
for  he  knew  the  provocation  that  he  gave,  and  be  knew  the 
justice  of  the  resentment  it  awakened. 

'  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  speak  quite  plainly  ?  '  he  said  at 
last.  '  Of  course  you  have  indisputable  claim  to  all  her  love 
and  fealty  j  indiaputable  title  to  defend  and  shape  her  life 
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howsoever  may  eeem  best  to  you.    But  what  is  it  that  does 

Beem  so  ?     What  is  it  you  intend  to  do  with  her? ' 
Tricotrin'a  eyes  fired  like  an  angry  hawlE'a. 
'  I  deny  the  right  of  any  one  to  ask  the  question  P ' 
'  Perhaps  I  have  no  r^ht,'  answered  his  hearer  patiently. 
'Nevertheless  I  do  so.    Listen,  Tricotrin.    If  you  project  to 
make  this  girl  anything  more  to  you  than  she  is  now,  say  so, 


and  I  will  not 


press  a  single  word  more  on  you.     ohe  m  yoi 


by  right  in  that  case ;  and  aone  of  a  surety  have  weightier  or 
nobler  claim  upon  her  heart  or  her  future  than  you,  n-ho 
stand  in  the  stead  to  her  of  every  tie.  But  if  you  have  no 
such  intent  and  all  you  have  hitherto  said  imphes  that  y6u 
have  not,  you  will  soarcely  he  enabled  much  longer  to  continue 
your  present  relationship  to  her.  Reflect,  you  have  no  pa- 
rentage to  her ;  can  you  he  the  sole  companion  and  protector 
of  her  life  without  exposing  her  to  injurious  suspiciou  ?  Will 
the  world  give  you  credit  for  your  disinterestedness,  or  her  for 
her  innocence  ?    It  has  too  little  of  either  itself  to  do  so.' 

'  Pshaw ! '  broke  in  Tricotrin  with  imperious  aeorn.  '  Have 
I  ever  lived  for  the  world — that  bugbear  and  scarecrow  of  the 
millions  of  fools,  the  breath  of  whose  lungs  is  the  lies  off  other 
men's  lips  ?  The  world !  What  have  Viva  and  I  to  do  witli 
the  world?  We  forget  it;  it  can  afford  to  forget  us,  a 
bohemian  and  a  foundliDg.' 

'  Tou  can  forget  it ;  she  cannot,  she  will  not ;  for  it  vrill  not 
forget  her.  Hear  me  out.  You  are  just,  you  are  true.  You 
will  admit  a  truth  even  when  it  militate  against  your  desire. 
If  Viva  be  not  your  wife,  not  your  daughter,  how  shall  you  per- 
suade others  that  she  is  not  your  miatreas  P  If  her  love  for 
you  be  not  such  as  would  make  her  happy  in  union  with  you, 
now  shall  you  render  her  future  content  p  You  aaid  yourself, 
a  few  nights  ago,  that,  if  ill-content,  she  must  become  of  all 
women  the  most  miserable.  It  is  certain  she  will  do  bo.  You 
will  attempt  impossibilities  if  you  seek  to  keep  her  womanhood 
in  the  same  sohtude  that  has  made  her  childhood  so  joyful. 
She  ia  ambitious,  proud,  quick  to  resent,  eager  to  enjoy  ;  is  it 
for  the  child  whom  you  regard  so  tenderly  that  you  can  de- 
termine to  prepare  a  future  in  which  all  the  darkness  of  an 
imputed  shame,  and  none  of  the  solace  of  an  indulged  love, 
win  be  her  portion  P ' 

*  O  God ! '  The  worda  escaped  him  with  the  stifled  cry  of  a 
fierce  suffering.  He  swung  round  and  flashed  his  eyes  over 
the  speaker.  '  You  find  strange  eloquence  I  Are  you  her 
lover  too  ? ' 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO^Ie 
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'  Tou  koow  me  better  than  that,'  said  the  other  sunply,  with 
a  gentle  dignity  that  bore  an  unspoken  rebuke  in  it.  'A 
loTer ! — I  !  lUj  years  may  be  no  more  than  your  own ;  but  I 
have  none  of  your  youth  left  in  me.  Left,  do  I  say?  I  never 
knew  it.  No  ;  I  speak  as  I  do  merely  from  such  interest  in 
her  aa  any  one— not  a  brute  or  a  libertine — must  feel  for  a 
young  creatore  of  sueh  proniise.  What  I  say  Bounds  harsh 
and  insolent,  doubtless ;  but  your  justice  will  acknowledge  the 
singleness  of  my  motive.  I  have  no  title  to  dictate  to  you,  no 
excuse  perhaps  for  interference  with  you ;  but  I  do  repeat 
this : — you,  who  are  so  aniious  to  guard  her  from  every  evil 
breath ;  you  who  have  acted  with  so  much  nobility  toward  her 
in  her  defencelessness,  must,  for  your  own  conscience'  sake, 
and  the  sake  of  her  future,  choose  between  one  of  two  things. 
Take  the  right  of  marriage  over  her  life,  or  do  not  stand 
between  her  and  my  mother's  protection  of  her.  Tou  alone 
can  know  which  of  the  two  will  best  advance  her  happiness 
and  yours.  Whichever  you  decide  on,  tell  me ;  and  in  either 
case,  believe  me,  my  friendship  is  yours  if  you  will  have  it. 
A.  Liri  does  not  soon  forget ;  I  have  not  forgotten  the  July 
night  in  my  Cour  d'Honneur.' 

He  passed  quickly  through  the  evening  gloom,  aud  out 
from  the  little  chamber  as  the  words  left  his  lips ;  he  waa 
generous,  sensitive,  sympathetic,  it  had  not  been  without  fear 
and  hesitation  that  he  had  spoken  them. 

Triootrin,  in  his  solitude,  never  stirred  from  where  he  stood 
before  the  wood-fire,  whose  fiames  were  now  the  only  light 
left  in  the  darkened  room.  The  chimes  of  a  neighbouring 
clock  told  off  two  quarters,  with  the  strokes  echoing  through 
the  open  casement,  but  he  did  not  hear  them.  He  was  lost 
in  thought. 

The  mercy  he  had  shown  was  bringing  its  reward — in  bitter- 
ness. 

'  To  have  the  fate  of  Bruno  ! '  he  muttered,  dashing  the  fall- 
ing hair  l^m  his  eyes  that  looked  gloomily  down  into  the 
leaping  flames. 

To  take  from  gratitude  what  would  not  come  from  love — to 
gain  through  innocent  tenderness  what  would  not  be  gireu 
through  riper  passion— to  bind  to  him  in  its  wat-like  mallea- 
bility what,  when  it  changed  shape  with  older  years,  would 
recoil  perchance  from  his  clasp — to  claim  the  sweetness  of 
kisses  by  the  plea  that  the  lips  which  he  sought  had  been  fed 
by  his  bread— these  were  wnat  he  would  do  if  he  chose  the 
first  of  the  alternatives  presented  to  him,  if  he  cheated  her  and 
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bimBelf  into  the  faith  that  n  child's  affectioa  was  a  woioaii'a 
love.  And  these  done,  what  would  bo  their  end,  their 
sequel  P 

The  freahnesB  of  winds  and  waters,  the  changes  of  motion 
and  rest,  the  sound  of  a  song  on  the  air,  the  glow  of  an  alp  in 
a  sunrise,  the  tire  of  toil  among  vine  or  olive  or  millet,  the 
play  aind  the  pleasure  of  sinew  and  muscle,  the  bright  shook  of 
sea-water  in  a  leap  from  the  rocks,  the  careless  zest  of  tree 
days  untroubled  with  thought  for  the  morrow,  the  frankness 
of  welcome  from  the  grasp  of  the  mountaineer  or  the  eyes  of 
the  girl-gipsy, — all  these  made  bis  life  rich,  made  it  happy, 
because  with  them  also  he  had  the  heart  of  a  poet,  the  liberty 
of  a  man.  But  she — her  fancy  panted  for  power;  her  scorn 
recoiled  from  this  simplicity  of  joy  which,  beiog  fur  above  her, 
she  deemed  lay  far  beneath  her ;  the  frail  strength,  and  the 
languid  senses,  of  a  girl's  youth  could  not  grasp  the  warmth, 
ana  the  force,  and  tae  rapture  which  he  could  feel  from  the 
mere  life  within  him,  and  the  mere  life  around  him.  The 
happiness  he  had  he  could  not  transfer  to  her.  She  would  lie 
in  niB  bosom,  restless  as  a  bird  restrained  by  a  captive  hand  ; 
she  would  ache  and  sigh  and  grow  weary  for  the  things  of 
wealth  and  of  pomp  that  he  could  not  bestow  1  and  then— and 
then — to  those  sighs  some  other  would  answer;  and  across  his 
life  would  be  the  blackness  of  dishonour  and  desolation. 

He  beheld  her  future  and  his  own  as  in  some  mirror  of  pro- 
phecy. He  could  make  her  his  own — yes ;  aa  the  hand  that 
has  fed  and  fondled  the  tame  hare  can  stay  the  trustful 
creature  as  a  captive  when  it  comes  for  a  caress.  But  scarce 
at  less  cost  than  the  fate  of  Bruno  for  him — of  Coriolis  for 
her. 

And  yet — he  loved  her  with  all  the  power  of  his  tropic.tl 
nature ;  loved  her  with  a  new  and  sudden  love,  since  the  day 
that  he  had  flung  her  young  Paust.frora  him.  To  let  her  go 
from  him,  to  let  her  drift  to  others,  was  torture  to  him. 

With  unconscious  violence  he  struck  his  clenched  hand  on 
the  iron  of  the  stove  by  which  he  stood. 

'  My  Q-od !     "For  the  first  time  in  all  my  life  I  wish — ' 

The  wish  died  unuttered  in  his  throat.  Per  the  first  time 
in  all  his  laughter-lightened  years  he  wished  that  a  thing  done, 
that  a  choice  made,  in  his  earliest  youth  could  be  undone,  and 
be  reversed.  These  were  the  rewards  that  his  tenderness  to  a 
foundling  brought  him— futile  regret  and  vain  desire ! 
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He  stood  there  etill,  in  the  darkness,  with  his  clenched  Iiand 
resting  on  the  iron ;  a  light  swift  movement  came  near  him,  a 
gay  laugh  echoed  through  the  silence. 

'  I  could  not  stay  in  the  dark  any  longer.  Have  you  sent 
my  fairy  away  ? ' 

The  thoughtless  words  thrilled  through  hia  soul  as  Viva 
came  to  himi  was  the  jest  symholical  of  a  terrible  truth  P 
Was  he,  in  bis  own  selfish  covetouaness  of  her,  driving  away 
the  influence  by  which  all  the  colours  of  glory  that  she  dreamed 
of  might  bathe  her  life  in  their  radiance? 

She,  aU  uncoascious,  came  nearer  still,  and  put  her  hands 
upon  his  arm. 

'  Was  she  a  fairy  p  I  have  been  thinking  since  it  might  be 
foolish  of  me  to  fancy  her  eo  ;  and  jet — she  looked  so  exactly 
like  one,  and  nothing  but  a  fairy  could  have  promised  me  all 
she  did!' 

'  "What  a  child  you  are  I '  he  said  impatiently,  with  an  accent 
in  his  voice  that  she  had  never  heard  before.  '  i'airy  P  No  I 
Do  jou  suppose  fairies  are  real  things  P ' 

'  Grand'mere  does,'  eaid  Viva  gravely.  '  But  do  tell  me, 
why  did  you  send  her  away  f  May  I  go  and  see  her  p  If  she 
be  not  a  fairy  she  must  be  something  very  great ;  and — O, 
those  diamonds  on  her  fingers  when  she  uncovered  her  hand 
to  feel  my  hair  ! ' 

He  shook  her  claep  off  him  and  walked  to  the  window — his 
heart  was  full  of  tendemesB,  anxiety,  yearning,  pain,  and  contest 
for  her  sake ;  and  she  thought  of  the  glitter  of  jewels  on  a 
stranger's  hands ! 

Viva  looked  at  him  with  a  little  sense  of  fear ;  then  glided 
down  on  to  the  floor,  and  leant  there  in  front  of  the  stove, 
with  the  light  from  its  open  door  playing  fitfully  all  over  her 
picturesque  limbs. 

She  began  to  think  he  was  nnkind ;  he  had  sent  away  her 
Faust,  her  Ooriolis,  and  now  her  Fairv. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  epoue  t«  her;  then  it  was 
gravely,  but  very  gently. 

'  Tou  thought  me  harsh  to  your  actress,  Viva  ? '  It  seemed 
an  irrelevant  question,  but  it  sprang  from  his  own  train  of 
thought.     Viva  looked  into  the  embers. 

'Yes,'  she  said  truthfully  at  last:  she  wondered  how  he 
knew  that  she  was  thinking  of  Coriolia. 
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'  Do  Tou  deem  her  justified  then  in  the  blow  she  dealt  to 
her  husband  P ' 

He  stood  behind  her ;  and  she  could  Bot  see  the  inteuBe 
anxiety  that  was  iu  his  eyes  as  they  were  fastened  on  her. 

She  took  thought  a  moment ;  tnen  she  answered  him  with 
her  golden  head  dropped  on  one  side  iu  meditation. 
I  '  Justified  ?  No.  Xou  say  nothing  wrong  is  that ;  and  it 
was  wrong  in  her  of  course.  But — you  see  I  can  fancy  what 
she  felt.  He  had  the  sea,  and  the  storms,  and  the  boats,  and 
the  other  fishermen — and  he  was  bom  for  it  too,  and  chose  it 
himself.  But  she — she  might  love  him  all  the  same,  yon 
know,  and  yet  she  might  hate  the  life,  might  she  not? — feel 
the  cabin  stifle  her,  and  the  days  go  slowly,  and  the  great 
waters  look  dreary,  and  so  grow  half  mad,  never  seeing  the 
world  that  she  wanted  to  see.  It  was  wrong,  because  he  loved 
her  you  say,  and  did  all  he  could,  and  could  not  help  being 
poor.  But  still  for  her — ah,  it  is  so  hard  never  to  do  what 
you  want  to  do !  It  made  her  wicked,  I  fancy ;  and  then  she 
grew  cruel,  and  forgot  that  he  would  suffer,  because  she  went 
to  enjoy ! ' 

He  heard  in  silence,  then  mored  from  her  back  to  the  open 
casement :  he  was  answered ;  and  each  word  had  gone  through 
his  heart  like  the  thrust  of  a  knife. 

Her  very  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  sin  made  her  plead- 
ing for  its  excuse  more  pregnant  with  meaning  to  hia  ear. 
TTnconsciously  to  her,  her  sympathy  with  tbo  actress  was 
■  prescience  for  herself. 

Viva  sat  silent  some  momenta  gazing  into  the  fire,  too 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts  to  know  that  he  had  not  replied 
to  her.  She  started  as  his  voice,  after  awhile,  came  again 
through  the  gloom  from  where  he  leaned  by  the  little  lattice. 

'Tou  justify  infidelity  and  ingratitude!  "Well,  they  are 
accursed  sins  in  my  sight,  but  it  may  be  I  am  too  harsh  to 
them  ;  it  may  be  they  ^row  ingrained  in  women  1 ' 

'  O,  no !  1  do  not  justify  them ! '  cried  the  child,  as  she 
sprang  to  her  feet,  frightened  and  grieved.  '  What  do  you 
mean  ?  What  can  you  think  ?  I  tried  to  say — only  I  say  it 
so  ill — that  what  she  did  was  heartless  and  guilty,  but  yet 
she  could  not  help  doing  it,  as  it  were,  because  the  we&riness 
in  her  life  drove  her  to  it.  Now  look  ! — how  I  love  grand'- 
mere,  how  I  long  to  see  the  little  kitchen  again,  how  fond  I 
am  of  Roi  Dore,  and  B6b4,  and  the  pigeons,  and  all.  And 
yet ! — so  wicked  I  am,  so  shameful  I  am  1 — that  I  know  if  you 
take  me  back  and  leave  me  there  month  after  month,  year 
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after  year,  I  shall  grow  ao  impatient  of  them  every  one,  I  shall 
so  long  for  excitement,  and  light,  and  music,  and  applause,  and 
nil  that  one  hears  and  sees  hero  in  Paris,  I  shall  so  hate  that 
still  even  life  with  no  change  in  it  save  the  change  of  the  leaves 
from  green  into  yellow,  that — let  me  try  how  I  may — I  shall 
long  for  that  glitter  and  renown  on  the  stage  aa  she  did.  Do 
not  be  angry  with  me :  it  is  better  to  tell  you  the  truth  ;  and 
how  can  I  help  what  I  feel  F ' 

He  gave  a  sharp  quick  sigh  as  he  heard  the  words  poured    ( 
out  in  half-penitent  vehemence ;  how  was  he  to  hope  to  keep 
happy  and  innocent,  since  he  could  not  keep  it  in  riches,  this 
nature  that  panted  so  wistfully  for  forbidden  and  unattainable 
things  F 

'  I  am  not  angered,'  he  said  wearily,  '  and  God  forbid  I 
should  blame  you  for  truthfulneas.  But  I  see  plainly  your 
danger  and  my  duty.  Tou  must  tread  a  path,  high  and  bright 
in  the  sun  of  the  world's  smile;  or— or — my  child,  you  will 
live  to  curse  me  that  my  feet  did  not  stamp  the  life  out  of  you 
when  that  life  was  scarce  more  than  a  butterfly's  among  the 
flowers  I ' 

Then  he  stooped,  and  touched  her  lips  with  hot  swift  kisses, 
and  put  her  gently  from  him,  and  went  out  alone  into  the 
shades  of  the  autumn  night. 

She,  awed  and  contrite,  stood  bewildered  in  the  glow  of  the 
burning  wood,  with  a  vexed  impatience  on  her  beautiful 
quivering  mouth, 

'What  could  he  meanF  He  grows  so  strange  I'  she 
thought,  restlessly  beating  her  foot  upon  the  bouds.  'And 
he  never  told  me  now  of  the  Fairy ! ' 

'  Viva ! '  said  Mere  M^vert  from  the  doorway.  '  Viva,  here 
are  some  chestnuts  the  greengrocer  below  us  has  just  sent  you. 
Look  what  fine  ones ! ' 

Viva  took  them  without  attention,  but  they  were  so  large 
and  so  tempting  that  she  interested  herself  in  setting  them  on 
the  embers  to  roast,  and  as  she  watched  them  in  their  cooking, 
laughed  and  talked  with  the  good  woman,  and  had  forgotten 
all  ner  wrongs  and  her  woes,  as  she  peeled  off  the  shining 
biMwn  skins  irom  the  white  fruit  within,  and  dipped  it  down 
into  the  salt. 

She  had  no  care  but  what  the  chestnuts  consoled ;  what  did 
she  know  of  the  great  soul  that  suffered  for  her  sake  F 
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He  did  not  return  all  the  folio  wing  day. 

Viva,  accustomed  to  look  to  him  for  all  her  amuseraenta,  and 
impatient  to  hear  more  of  her  Fairj,  grew  restless,  peevish, 
wayward,  and  fall  of  impatience. 

It  was  a  glorious  sunshiny  autumnal  day,  and  she  had  to 
spend  it  all  in-doora.  The  woman  Mevert  was  with  her  siek 
Hon,  Mere  Kose  husied  with  a  full  household.  Viva  tried  all 
her  occupations,  to  fling  each  away  in  discontent,  and  spent 
the  chief  of  hor  hours  beating  her  rosy  fingers  on  the  lattice 
in  petulant  wrath  at  her  detested  detention.  As  the  day  wore 
on  mto  evening  she  grew  very  angry,  like  the  spoilt  child  that 
she  was;  and  deeming  herself  injured  by  such  unwonted 
neglect,  worked  herself  into  a  chafing  rage  at  her  captivity, 
which  at  sunset  she  varied  by  gliding  unperceived  down  the 
stairway,  and  seating  herself  on  the  wooden  step  of  the  door — 
a  forbidden  seat  that  she  was  resolute  to  occupy  since  she  had 
been  kept  imprisoned  from  sunriae. 

Some  momentary  aniiety  touched  her  as  to  what  could  have 
kept  him  away ;  but  she  believed  devoutly  in  bis  omnipotence, 
and  her  chief  sensation  was  £ery  anger  at  her  own  disappoint- 

'  He  is  cruel — cruel,'  she  said  feverishlv  to  herself.  '  He 
will  not  let  me  go  to  Coriolis,  and  he  senoa  even  that  lovely 
old  fairy  away.     He  is  cruel ! ' 

And  she  felt  that  for  once  she  could  rebel  against  him  with- 
out scruple. 

A  caged  linnet  sang  above  her,  shaded  by  a  lime-hough ;  a 
pot  of  autumn  roses  ^ed  their  fragrance  near  her ;  the  sun- 
shine was  playing  brightly  through  the  picturesq^ue  old  alley ; 
but  she  found  no  pleasure  in  anything.  She  was  restlessly 
flinging  away  the  gold  treasures  of  her  childhood  in  reckless 
eagerness  for  the  mirage  of  her  womanhood, 

'If  only  he  would  let  me  go  to  the  stage,'  she  thought  with 
wistful  vehement  longing.  'He  says  I  must  tread  a  high 
path :  why  will  he  not  let  me  make  one  for  myself  there  ? ' 

The  words  that  he  had  spoken  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  her  capricious  mind ;  they  had  startled,  touched,  and  moved 
her ;  but  she  was  capable  rather  of  feeling  vividly  and  passion- 
ately, than  of  feeling  for  any  very  long  duration.  She  was  at 
once  intensely  childlike  and  intensely  womanlike ;  and  she 
hod  all  the  fervour  of  the  first,  with  all  the  changeability  of 
the  latter  temper.  ,    ^|,  Gtioole 
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'  Souvenffemme  vane,fol  i  qui  «e  ^,'  was  never  truer  in  its 
unmerciful  statement  than  it  waa  of  this  bright  changeling ; 
but  with  her  aa  with  most  of  her  sei,  though  the  needle  of  her 
fancy  veered  round  so  many  times  and  with  auch  Bwift  alterna- 
tions, it  never  long  ceased  to  point  to  the  one  pole-star  of  her 
own  vanity. 

The  pageant  of  the  stage  had  allured  her  with  fatal  power ; 
the  blaze  of  a  public  recognition  wore  to  her  all  the  luminance 
of  a  heaven!j[  apotheosis ;  she  panted  to  be  great,  as  a  young 
leopard,  captive  since  it  was  a  cub,  pants  for  the  freedom  of 
the  forest  and  the  riot  of  the  chase;  and  slio  could  see  no 
other  ivay  to  greatness.  He  told  her  that  the  way  was  thom- 
aet,  and  ended  in  a  Lake  Averaus ;  but  she  disbelieved  him 
with  all  the  assured  audflcioua  obstinacy  of  young  ignorance, 
and  she  thought.  If  only  she  could  find  it  out,  and  pass  up- 
wards by  it,  and  smile  at  him  from  the  eminence  to  which  it 
led! 

The  poison  had  entered  her  soul ;  and  although  he  had 
thought  that  be  had  drawn  out  all  its  virus,  it  had  sunk  too 
deeply  for  any  antidote  wholly  to  act  against  it.  Moreover, 
the  face  and  the  graceofCoriolis  had  seduced  her  imagination; 
and  no  warning,  no  counsel,  no  statement  offset  could  dethrone 
this  sovereign  of  her  fancy.  Through  Coriolia  she  had  had  a 
glimpse  into  the  one  world  that  attracted  her — the  one  life 
that  to  her  looked  well  worth  the  living ;  her  thoughts  recurred 
to  her  lost  paradise  again  and  again  and  again.  But  now  with 
more  dangerous  force,  for  they  were  nursed  in  silence.  She 
had  learned  not  to  speak  of  the  thing  that  lay  nearest  her 
heart:  there  is  no  surer  sign  with  any  youthful  thing  that  its 
consciousness  has  come,  and  that  its  innocence  is  in  peril. 

A  few  noons  before  she  had  sat  on  the  sill  of  the  little  win- 
dow, impatient  to  go  out  into  the  sunny  noisy  street  below. 
She  had  wondered  why  the  grisette,  who  a  few  daya  before 
had  been  sewing  so  merrily  that  rose-coloured  skirt,  now 
worked  without  song  and  with  her  head  drooped  so  low. 

'What  ails  thee,  Therese?  '  She  had  heard  the  girl  who 
leaned  out  beside  her ;  and  the  dark-eyed  worker  had  dropped 
her  bead  lower  over  her  labour. 

'  Lulu  ia  gone  to  study  in  Eome.'    ■ 

'  Ah,  bah ! '  the  consoler  had  cried.  '  There  are  plenty  more 
studenta  as  good  as  Lulu;  and  besidea,  he  will  come  back.' 

The  griaette  had  shaken  her  gloasy  head  with  a  smile  aa  sad 
aa  teare. 

'  They  come  back  from  Borne ;  yes,  but  bock  to  what  they 
left — never.' 
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And  Viva,  with  a  dim  perception  of  what  her  meaning  had 

been,  felt  her  heart  ache  for  the  apeaker,  and  had  watched  her 
with  a  dreamy  interest,  half  sympathy,  half  acorn. 

'  Why  care  for  a  student  P  If  it  were  a  king  now,'  thought 
the  patrician  foundling.  '  Still,  it  must  be  Tery  sad  to  love 
like  that  a  creature  who  does  not  care,  hut  only  goea  away 
gaily  to  his  Rome  and  to  his  ploaaures.' 

She  woa  being  quite  as  cruel  as  the  painter  Lulu ;  but  ahe 
did  not  dream  of  applying  the  lesson  to  herself. 

Ab  she  sat  there,  fretting  at  her  durance,  doing  nothing, 
thinking  herself  cruelly  ueea  because  she  had  missed  one  day 
of  sunlight  in  the  streets  and  gardens  of  Paris,  she  looked  now 
and  then  up  at  the  apposite  window,  where  the  grisette  sat  at 
work.  She  saw  how  tearfully  the  stitcher's  eyes  drooped  over 
the  heavy  work;  how  wearily  yet  how  tenderly  the  sewing-girl 
stooped  ever  and  again  to  a  Httle  wooden  cradle  at  her  feet ; 
how  listless  and  full  of  pain  was  the  wan  faded  look  of  the  face 
that  the  sunset  light  only  lit  to  make  paler  still ;  and  she  felt 
vaguely  aorty  for  the  sorrow  that  never  had  touched  herself. 
Tet  she  thought,  half  in  contempt,  half  in  compassion : 

'  I  would  not  sit  weeping  there  ;  I  would  go  to  a  Rome  of 
my  own,  and  make  myself  happy  with  somebody  else.' 

Of  the  love  that  sees  all  the  world  centred  in  one  single  life 
Tiva  had  no  conception.  It  looked  aa  foolish  to  her  as  a  bee 
would  have  looked  which,  finding  one  flower  yield  it  no  fra- 
grance, yet  should  have  clung  persistently  to  the  one  cruel  and 
sterile  blossom,  rejecting  all  the  thousand  odours  of  the  thou- 
sand other  roses  round  it. 

Instinctive  egotism  is  ever  instinctively  phUosophical. 

Aa  she  satTthere  in  the  aun,  with  the  striped  awning  over 
her  head,  and  the  carol  of  the  linnet  on  her  ear,  there  came  to 
her  a  dainty  little  page,  all  scarlet  and  gold,  like  a  little  gallant 
from  the  galleries  of  Versailles,  with  nis  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
a  profound  obeisance  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  prince. 
Viva  started  and  coloured  at  the  sight  of  him ;  then,  mindful 
of  her  dignity,  sat  still  and  regarded  him  with  a  mingling  of 
curiosity  and  command.  Her  memory  went  to  her  lost  Faust  j 
this  dazzling  baby-servitor  looked  just  like  such  an  emissary  a( 
he  would  Lave  sent.  , 

He  bowed  again  very  low  to  her. 

'  Mademoiselle,  my  mistress  entreats  to  see  you  once  more.' 

'  Tour  mistress ! ' 

Viva's  heart  beat  loud ;  her  cheeks  flushed  crimson,  her 
thoughts  aprang  inatantiy  to  the  truth — earth  held  for  her  bat 
(me  woman.  '8 
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'Madame  Coriolis,  she  begs  to  speak  to  you,'  continued  tlie 
little  page.  '  Her  carriage  waits,  at  the  eud  of  this  passage- 
way ;  she  truafca  you  will  do  her  this  honour.' 

Viva  pressed  her  hands  to  her  heart,  to  still  the  choking  sob 
that  rose  in  her  throat  at  the  recoUoction  that  she  must  refuse 
this  by  every  law  of  duty,  of  love,  and  of  obedience. 

'  I  cannot,  I  must  not,'  she  murmnred.  '  It  would  be  ao 
wicked ! ' 

The  page,  regardless  of  her  words,  pressed  his  message  on 
her.  His  mistress  only  craved  a  word  ;  his  mistress  never  was 
answered  by  a  re^sal ;  his  mistress  was  accustomed  to  have  . 
her  own  way  and  will  at  all  times. 

'I  cannot,  I  dare  not,'  pleaded  Viva,  losing  all  the  memory 
of  her  own  dignity,  and  ready  at  every  word  to  burst  into  tears. 
'  He  has  forbidden  me ;  he  will  never  speak  to  me  agaiu  if  I  go 
to  her.  I  long  to  come,  I  do  indeed ;  but  how  can  I  disobey 
himP  He  is  all  I  have  in  the  world  ;  he  is  so  good,  so  noble, 
BO  generous ;  it  would  be  so  hideously  wicked  to  rebel  against 
him! ' 

The  baby  in  scarlet  and  gold  suppressed  the  immeasurable 
Bcom  that  he  felt,  and  proved  himself  a  delicate  tactician.  To, 
live  in  the  service  of  the  actress  was  to  live  to  do  her  desire,  by 
fair  means  or  by  foul.  He  entreated,  he  beguiled,  he  argued, 
he  begged  for  his  own  sake,  and  he  counselled  for  her  own,  in 
language  eo  well  chosen  that,  when  backed  by  tlie  seduction  of 
her  own  wishes,  it  proved  only  too  powerful  with  Viva. 

'  It  is  only  to  speak  to  me  ;  it  caonot  be  much  harm,'  she 
pleaded  with  her  conscience,  as  she  cast  a  hasty  glance  back 
into  the  house.  The  two  women  were  not  there  to  see ;  Trieo- 
trin  was  away  ;  there  was  no  fear  of  deteclion  ;  and  who  knew 
what  she  might  miss  for  ever  if  she  flung  this  chance  away  un- 
tried— if  she  threw  this  offer  away  untested  P 

'I  will  go,'  she  said  breathlessly,  casting  her  red  cloak  that 
Jay  behind  her  over  her  head,  and  fleeing  fast  down  the  street 
— as  fast  as  though  she  fled  from  temptation. 

She  knew  that  she  was  committing  a  great  sin ;  she  knew 
that  she  was  doing  what  was  base,  disloyal,  and  cowardly,  since 
she  would  not  have  disobeyed  him  thus  save  in  his  absence  ; 
she  knew  that  she  was  false  to  every  better  thing  within  her. 
But  the  temptation  was  too  strong,  the  allurement  was  too 
glorious  in  bue  to  be  rejected;  she  felt  vile  in  her  own  sight, 
yet  nevertheless  she  went. 

It  was  the  transgression  of  every  law  of  love,  and'honoup, 
and  duty,  and  pure  &itb,  that  bound  her  life ;  it  was  the  casting 
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away  by  deliberate  act  of  all  the  sweetuesB  and  the  safety  of 
the  guardianship  which  environed  her ;  it  was  the  oblivion  of 
his  gravest  counsel,  and  the  deSance  of  his  tendereet  desire. 
But  the  passion  for  glory  that  poBseBsed  her — for  the  glory  that 
to  her  was  embodied  in  the  form  of  Coriolig — was  stronger  than 
every  other  feeling  in  her.  She  blindly  followed  where  that 
ignis  fatuuB  led. 

Panting,  trembling,  growing  pale  and  scarlet  by  turns,  with 
expectation  and  her  own  conaciousneea  of  evil  doing,  she  stood 
by  the  closed  carriage  from  which  the  face  of  her  angel  looted 
out,  in  the  little  antique  darkened  street,  through  which  the 
evening  light  waa  wandering  in  rich  deep  raye  of  blended 
colour. 

'  Ton  sent  for  roe  ?  '  she  asked  tremulously  j  and  looking  up 
in  this  woman's  sweet  azure  eyes,  she  thought  with  all  the 
noble,  Benselesa,  vain,  generous  obstinacy  of  youth,  that  her 
intuition  must  be  more  true  than  all  the  eiperienco  of  others, 
that  with  this  fair  bright  face  no  sin  could  go. 

'  Ton  httle  fool  ! '  said  Coriolia  with  a  amile ;  '  why  did  you 
let  that  man  take  you  away  from  me  the  other  day  p  ' 

Viva  grew  very  pale ;  but  she  gave  an  honeat  anawer. 

'  He  Baya  you  are  very  wicked,  and  he  would  rather  see  me 
dead  than  like  you.' 

Coriolia  laughed  aloud — a  silvery  musical  laughter,  happy  as 
a  child's. 

'  He  is  complimentary,  your  friend.     Well,  do  you  believe 

'  I  ought,'  murmured  Viva  wistfully  and  piteoualy ;  '  but  I 
cannot.     I  think  you  are  an  angel.' 

CorioliF  laughed  afresh :  the  ingenuons  simplicity  of  reply 
did  not  touch  her  to  pity,  merely  to  amiuement. 

'  Think  so  if  you  like,'  she  said,  'and  I  will  be  vour  good 
angel.  See  here,  little  one:  I  was  in  earnest  when  f  offered  to 
help  you  to  a  career.  I  can  make  you  the  fashion  in  a  night, 
and  I  will  do  it  if  you  have  any  sense,  and  are  any  way  tract- 
able. Ton  have  a  splendid  head,  I  tell  you  bo  ;  I  was  not  hand- 
somer myself,  I  verily  believe.  A  creature  with  a  face  like 
yours  can  always  have  the  world  at  her  feet ;  but  not  if  she  be 
shut  up  in  a  garret,  where  no  eyes  see  her.  One  may  as  well 
be  a  sparrow  as  a  kingfisher,  if  one  never  glitters  in  the  sun 
under  men's  sight.  Tou  are  a  kingfisher.  Well,  come  and  fly 
in  the  light ;  do  not  mope  in  a  wicker  cage.  I  will  take  you 
with  me,  and  show  you  my  world.     ComeT' 

Viva,  whit«  to  her  lips,  and  trembling  iorely,  looked  up  with 
appealing  eyes.  i„.Goo^le 
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'  Do  not  ask  me — do  not  aafe  me  I '  she  cried  piteously.  '  He 
aajB  he  will  never  share  me  with  you — that  he  will  never  look 
on  me  again  if  I  go  with  you.  I  would  give  all  the  world,  if  I 
had  it,  to  come ;  but  I  dare  not  grieve  him — I  dare  not ! ' 

'  Pooh ! '  cried  the  comedian.  '  What  are  women  made  for, 
but  to  plague  the  souls  of  men  P  It  ia  our  empire,  that ;  of 
course  he  likea  to  keep  you  in  prison — all  jailers  love  power.' 

Tiva  shook  her  head. 

'  O  no,  no !  Ton  do  not  know  him ;  he  is  bo  good,  bo  ge- 
nerous, BO  gentle.  He  would  never  tell  me  anything  but  for 
Toj  happiness.  He  fears  you  because  he  thinks  you  are  so 
wicked,  and  he  says  that  yon  broke  tKat  poor  sailor's  heart 
with  yonr  cruelty.' 

Coriolis  set  her  delicate  teeth,  and  a  slight  flush  heightened 
the  bloom  of  art  on  her  cheeks ;  but  she  smiled  with  amused 
negligence,  and  took  the  means  which  she  saw  would  be  the 
surest  to  blind  the  child's  instinct  of  right.  < 

'Tour  friend  calumniates  me — a  very  general  crime.  It  is 
the  penally  we  pay  for  our  eminence,'  she  answered.  '  Sailors  I 
have  I  ought  to  do  with  common  seamen  F  He  em  strangely ; 
but  we  will  show  him  his  error.  Come  yon  only  with  me,  just 
for  these  next  few  hours,  and  I  will  make  a  princess  of  you. 
He  shall  aee  yon  on  the  throne  of  the  world ;  for  is  not  the  ap- 
plause of  all  Paris  that  P  And  be  will  thank  me,  and  worship 
me  aa  your  best  friend.  Look  you,  little  lady  :  he  is  poor,  this 
Tricotrin  of  yours ;  you  are  a  great  tax  upon  him ;  you  are  a 
burden  that  serves  him  in  nothing.  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
thatP' 

'  Never.'  Her  head  drooped ;  the  remembrance  was  a  deadly 
blow  to  her  pride. 

'  But  it  is  the  truth,  nevertheleBs.  Xow,  if  you  will  trust 
me,  I  will  make  you  great,  applau<kd,  courted,  powerM,  abore 
all,  independent.  And  what  is  there  so  sweet  as  independence  f 
To  go  where  one  will,  to  do  oa  one  chooses,  to  have  to  ask 
naught  except  one's  own  fancy,  to  scatter  money  where  and 
when  and  how  one  pleases.  Ah,  try  that — you  will  never 
endure  dependence  after  it  1  You  have  a  proud  face :  how  can 
you  bear  to  eat  the  bread  of  charity  P ' 

The  child  was  stung  to  the  quick  ;  the  merciful  hand  that 
had  saved  and  sheltered  and  succoured  her  looked  now  like 
a  glove  of  iron,  whose  clasp  froze  her  blood.  Corioiis  saw  the 
pain  that  she  inflicted,  but  she  was  pitiless  to  it. 

'  Ton  are  nothing  hut  a  young  pariah,  a  young  pauper  now,' 
she  continued.    'If  you  will  come  with  me,  wc  will  change  alt 
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that.  Tou  will  leap  at  a  bound  into  your  proper  sphere ;  you 
will  become  rich  as  well  as  famous.  Think,  then,  how  you  can 
repay  this  maa  whom  you  lovej  whereas  now  you  are  only  a 
care,  a  weight,  an  expeniie,  an  onus  upon  him.  Have  you  re- 
membered all  this  ?  Come,  just  to  see  for  two  hours  what  my 
empire.  What  my  world  are  like.  Tou  shall  return  at  night- 
fall (  I  will  send  you  home,  and  I  will  take  care  that  he  hears 
at  once  that  you  arc  with  me.  I  know -where  be  is)  and  he 
Avill  be  too  just,  I  trust,  when  he  sees  my  desire  to  aerre  you, 
to  continue  to  think  such  false  and  fuch  evil  things  of  me.' 

'  O  yes !  I  know  very  well  that  he  would,  if  he  would  but 
believe,'  sighed  Viva ;  and  a  beautiful  vision  arose  before  her  of 
her  idi>l  purided  in  the  sight  of  her  friend,  cleansed  of  calumny, 
and  beloved  by  bim  as  wuU  as  by  herself,  in  all  the  radiance  of 
that  new  world  for  which  she  pined.  It  was  a  child's  vision, 
all  glorious  with  colours  never  seen  upon  earth,  generous  with 
all  the  fanaticiam  and  chivalry  of  youth,  vain  and  self-con- 
fident with  all  youth's  headstrong  bigotry  and  ignorance. 
Every  warning  had  died  out  from  her  remembrance.  Coriolis 
was,  in  her  belief,  at  once  the  noblest  empress  and  the  noblest 
martyr  that  the  world  could  hold. 

'  Tou  shall  make  him  believe,'  said  her  temptress,  indifferent 
what  she  averred,  so  that  she  became  successful  in  her  caprice 
of  divorcing  from  the  man  who  had  offended  her,  and  aroused 
her  hatred,  the  only  creature  that  was  dear  to  him.  '  Come 
with  me,  at  least  for  an  hour  or  so,  Tou  are  no  baby,  that 
you  must  have  no  will  of  your  own.  Tou  are  old  enough  to 
act  for  yourself;  and  you  must  act,  if  ever  you  desire  to  be 
great.  The  years  are  few  tliat  a  woman  reigns ;  ajie  cannot 
afford  to  waste  one.  Gome  with  me,  and  you  shall  see  what 
my  life  is  like.  I  will  give  you  a  glimpse  of  it  to-night.  I 
will  metamorphose  you  into  a  young  sovereign ;  you  are 
nothing  now  But  a  little  peasant.  Tou  want  costume,  jewels, 
lace,  trailing  skirts,  everything.  All  those  embellishments  are 
to  a  creature  like  you  as  its  gold  setting  is  to  an  emerald. 
"Without  them  you  may  be  a  gem,  iudeed,  but  you  are  un- 
polished, and  will  glitter  in  no  regalia.  Come,  you  cannot  be 
afraid  ?  Tou  look  brave  enough  to  take  your  own  way,  and 
adhere  to  it.  If  you  listen  to  him,  you  will  pass  your  whole 
life  in  an  attic  like  the  one  that  imprisons  vou  now  r  you  will 
never  be  seen  except  by  some  clowns  on  a  farm  or  some  boors 
in  a  taven ;  you  vnU  never  wear  anything  better  than  linen 
and  sergb ;  you  will  always  go  on  foot,  and  have  others  splash 
you  with  the  mud  of  their  chariot-wheels ;  you  will  always  ait 
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at  your  UtticB-wiudow  to  see  the  world's  proceaBions  pass  hy 
without  you ;  you  will  always  be  obscure — obscure  lihe  a 
wretched  mole  under  a  tree — when  with  one  effort  of  will,  one 
touch  of  sense,  you  might  have  changed  all  that,  and  been  as 
great  as  I  am.  Only  think,  little  fool — only  think  what  it  is 
■^  thatyou  do ! ' 

'  viva's  colour  had  changed  many  times  during  the  utterance 
I  of  the  actress's  conjuration;  her  breath  came  and  went 
rapidly;  her  whole  form  waa  tremulous  with  emotion  and 
desire.  '  To  he  obscure  I '  It  was  the  one  hell  that  she 
dreaded.  '  To  be  great ! '  It  was  the  one  heaven  that  she 
craved.  To  be  one  of  those  who  '  sat  at  their  lattices '  in  the 
quietude  of  an  humble  home,  whilethe  great  pageantry  of  life 
Bwept  on  below  her  window,  with  no  place  in  its  carnival 
crowds  for  her,  no  voice  of  hers  in  its  laughter,  no  banner 
amid  its  proud  standards  upheld  by  her  hand,  waa  the  future 
that  she  feared  with  a  pasaionate  terror — the  terror  of  inborn 
ambition,  of  predominant  vanity. 

With  a  single  bound  her  foot  waa  on  the  carriage  steps,  her 
hand  npon  the  carriage  cushions. 

'I  will  come,'  she  cried  breathlessly.  Shame  waa  on  her, 
and  all  the  consciousness  of  sin  against  the  one  to  whom  her 
life-loDg  allegiance  and  her  nttermost  sacrifice  were  due.  She 
felt  the  burning  horror  of  acme  great  wickedneaa  consume 
her ;  she  kuew  that  ahe  wronged  him  in  his  absence — a  crime 
and  a  cowardice  in  one ;  hut  the  temptrosa  prevailed  with  her ; 
the  desire  for  the  unknown  conquered  her ;  her  idolatry  of 
thia  one  forbidden  thing  was  stronger  with  her  than  all  ties  of 
gratitude. 

'  I  will  come,'  she  cried ;  while  in  her  ear  there  seemed  to 
sound  the  words  that  ha  had  spoken :  '  Share  your  life  with 
that  wanton  I  will  not.' 

'  That  is  right — that  is  wise,'  eaid  Goriclia  with  a  smile,  aa 
ahe  drew  her  up  into  the  carriage.  '  You  are  a  baby  no  longer ; 
you  have  a  woman's  divine  right — Self- Will.' 

Viva  did  not  hear ;  her  eyes  felt  blind,  her  senses  grew  dizzy, 
faer  ears  had  a  singing  sound  in  them ;  she  could  have  aohbed 
aloud  with  remorse  and  fear  and  contrition;  but  the  guilty  ^oy 
of  victorious  rebellion,  the  guilty  sweetness  of  unlawful  longing 
near  to  its  fruition,  the  guilty  liberty  of  aelf-e mancipation  were 
in  her  veins,  and  there  was  too  much  in  her  of  the  leaven  of 
Eve  for  her  not  to  deliver  herself  up  to  their  usurpation.  She 
knew  herself  treacberoua,  faithless,  cowardly;  but  curiosity, 
raoitjr,  and  the  desire  of  pleasure  conquered  hec  conacience. 
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She  elected,  aa  milliotiB  wiser  bave  chosen,  to  turn  her  face 

aside  from  duty  and  follow  where  her  sorceresB  led. 

The  equipage  dashed  off  with  her ;  and  if  cooBcieuce  spoke, 
it  could  not  be  heard  in  the  noise  of  the  flashing  whirling 
azure  wheels  that  swept  her  down  white  roads  and  under 
green  avenues  through  the  gold  and  bronze  gates  of  the 
actress's  viUa. 

Coriolis  was  not  vithoat  her  kind  impulses ;  she  was  of  a 
sonny  temper,  and  could  be  generous  when  to  be  so  did  not 
inteifere  with  her  own  supreme  selfishness.  The  rapt  adoring 
face  of  the  child  had  attracted  her,  and  she  felt  a  fancy  to  see 
it  closer.  But  beside  these  she  had  motiTea  leas  innocent ;  one 
on  whom  her  own  charms  had  palled,  but  whose  coutentment 
and  patronage  were  essential  to  her,  bad  also  seen  that 
'  flower-like  uce '  under  its  scarlet  hood,  and  had  bade  her  let 
him  see  it  ouce  more,  and  more  cloaely.  And  Coriolis  was 
one  of  those  women  who  own  but  one  cultus  and  one  passion 
— those  of  gold. 

Yiva's  heart  was  beating  at  fever  heat  as  she  followed  her 
enchantress  through  the  exquisite  miniature  palace  in  which 
the  stage-sovereigu  reigned.  The  knowledge  of  her  own  sin  in 
coming  thither,  her  terror  for  the  rebuke  her  flight  would 
draw  down  on  her  head,  the  sharp  stinging  sense  of  a  criminal 
action  that  seemed  to  prick  her  like  an  iron  goad,  served  yet 
in  some  fashion  to  render  her  ecstasy  in  her  own  transgression 
wilder  and  sweeter  aud  stronger.  She  had  done  very  wrong 
— she  knew  that;  but  she  bad  rushed  forth  into  perilous 
liberty ;  she  had  seized  the  forbidden  fruit ;  she  had  entered 
into  the  unknown  land  ;  she  had  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  Eve 
in  her  not  to  take  delight  in  her  daring  deed:  Moreover, 
glancing  around  on  all  the  lozuroua  beauty  that  blinded  her, 
■he  thought,  '  She  was  unknown  and  penniless  once,  they  aay. 
Why  should  I  not  become  like  her  too  f ' 

In  this  lay  Coriolis's  charm  for  her :  that  the  actress  was  to 
her  the  incarnation  of  all  that  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
force  of  beauty  alone  against  every  antagonism  of  origin  and  of 
drcumstance ;  and  of  uie  price  at  which  such  accomplishment 
was  attained  Viva  knew  nothing. 

'  Come  in  hither,'  said  Coriolis,  leading  her  into  the  daintiest 
of  dressing-chambers,  that  made  the  child  think  of  an  empty 
bird's-nest  she  had  once  seen  io  an  elder-bush,  all  silvered  over 
with  glistening  hoar-frost  inside  and  out. 

'  Let  us  look  at  you,'  pursued  her  hostess ;  and  she  remorsB- 
lessly  pidled  off  the  red  cloak,  and  shook  down  all  Tiva'a  hair. 
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talking  in  a  pleaeMit  little  marmur  like  a  singing  moiue  al 
tbe  whUe  to  noreelf. 

I  Coriolis  was  a  woman,  without  any  sort  of  mind ;  she  wm 
almoHt  as  absolutely  brainleaa  ae  any  parroquet ;  but  she  knew 
liumau  weaknesaoB  wel],  and  sbe  knew  how  to  flatter  them ; 
and  those  two  forms  of  knowledge  suffice  to  conquer  a  child. 
They  suffice  many  times  to  Tanquish  a  man. 

'  Have  you  Bent  to  teU  him,  madame  ? '  asked  Yira,  a  pang 
of  conscience  Htirring  amidst  the  bliss  of  her  intoxicated 
Tani^, 

'  Tour  friend  ?  0  yea,'  said  Coriolis ;  and  Yiva  did  not 
know  that  the  daily  bread  of  such  women  as  this  lies  in 
falsehood. 

Coriolis  asked  her  all  her  history ;  and  Tiva  told  it :  the 
sense  of  shame  at  her  eostome  and  her  homely  dwelling 
strifing  with  her  own  conviction  that  she  belonged  to  some 
lineage  of  speoial  though  hidden  splendour. 

Coriolis  heard  and  laughed. 

'  Ab,  ha !  It  is  always  out  of  snch  as  you  that  women  like 
me  are  made.' 

'  Is  it  f '  asked  the  child,  breathless  with  hope  and  joy,  un- 
witting  the  frightful  truth  that  lay  in  the  words. 

'  Is  it  P  Of  course  it  is  1 '  cried  her  temptress  '  The  world 
is  against  ns  as  we  starts  and  we  have  our  revenge ;  we  trap  it, 
and  strip  it,  and  make  it  our  laughing- stock  and  our  golden 
granary  both  in  one.  Tou  do  not  understand  ?  Pooh,  little 
one  I  You  will  learn  all  thia  faat  enough.  0,  life  is  a 
pleasant  thing  I — you  may  believe  that.  Look  here !  since  I 
— since  I  came  on  the  stage,  have  I  not  lived  like  an  empress, 
and  eaten  like  a  Strasburg  duck,  and  dressed  like  a  fashion- 
plate,  and  had  jewels  that  outshone  the  duchess's  diamonds, 
and  seen  all  the  world  turn  after  me  aa  I  drove  or  as  I  walked  P 
To  be  sure  !  It  is  hard  work  at  first,  perhaps ;  but  not  for  a 
beautiful  woman.  I  am  beautiful ;  you  will  he  so.  When  a 
woman  can  look  at  her  face  in  the  mirror,  and  say  honestly, 
"  I  am  handsomer  than  one  in  a  million,"  it  is  as  good  for  her 
as  if  she  said,  "I  am  bom  to  a  crown."  Better,  indeed — 
because  it  is  a  much  gayer  time  that  waits  for  her.  Do  you 
see?' 

'  Tea,'  said  Viva,  drinking  the  poison  in  as  though  it  were 
the  water  of  life. 

Coriolis  believed  what  she  said.  To  a  creature  without  soul 
and  brain,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the  joys  of  the  palate  and 
of  the  vanity  are  all  in  all.  Coriolis  was  honest--she  en- 
jojed. 
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*  Stay  an  instant,  and  you  Btali  behold  yourself  as  you  will 
be,'  she  pursued,  as  she  threw  open  the  door  of  one  of  her 
cabinets,  and  pulled  out  laces  and  silks  and  yelvets  and  gems 
till  the  girl's  eyes  were  dazzled. 

Viva  felt  none  of  the  prescience  which  usually  awakes  in 
innocence  that  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  vice.  There 
was  nothing  of  warning  mingled  with  the  allurements  exer- 
cised over  her.  She  had  no  idea  of  aught  of  evil  or  of  daager 
in  her  sorceress  ;  she  bhw  an  exquisite  thing  with  a  cherub's 
face  and  the  power,  it  seemed  to  her,  of  a  magician ;  andevery 
one  of  Coriolis's  movements  fascinated  her  with  a  aenso  of 
wonder,  attraction,  and  delight. 

'  As  this  woman  was,  she  might  herself  be  one  day.'  This 
was  the  one  thought  that  enchained  ber. 

Laughing,  and  keeping  up  her  silvery  mirthful  babble,  that 
was  like  the  ring  of  sleigh-bells  over  snow,  Coriolis,  wfio  bad 
much  of  the  infant  in  her  and  much  of  the  fool,  and  who  had  as 
many  caprice's  as  a  spoiled  marmoset,  loosened  and  tossed 
aside  with  disdain  Viva's  white  linen  dress,  and  threw  over 
her  one  of  her  own  costly  trailing  robes,  and  all  the  fantasy  of 
ajewelled  court-costume.  Her  hands  were  quick  and  agile  at 
such  transformation ;  and  she  changed  her  in  fifty  seconds 
from  a  little  picturesque  bohemian  to  a  magnificent  young 
beauty ;  while  Viva  gazing  at  the  alteration  in  the  long  mirrors 
that  fronted  her,  touched  herself  to  know  if  she  were  awake, 
and  gazed  with  pairted  lips  and  throbbing  temples  at  her  own 
apparition. 

'  There,'  cried  Coriolis,  laughing  more  and  more, '  look  there  I 
See  what  Dress,  the  god  and  the  devil  of  women,  can  do  for 
you  !  Dress— dress  !  "Why,  child,  your  beauty,  without  the 
aid  of  costume,  is  nothing  better  than  the  pearl  before  it  leaves 
the  oyater-shell.  Will  you  go  back  to  your  shell,  you  pretty 
peari?    Not  if  I  know  aught  of  your  heart." 

Viva  made  her  no  answer.  All  the  self-love  of  Narcissua 
held  her  entranced. 

'  I  am  as  beautiful  as  you ! '  she  cried  at  last  aloud  in  ecstacy, 
throwing  her  arms  above  her  bead. 

Coriolis  turned  away,  with  a  cloud  for  once  over  her  smiling 
azure  eyes. 

'  More  so,'  she  said  shortly,  with  the  impulses  of  frankness 
at  times  natural  to  her — '  more  so.  You  have  what  I  have 
lost.' 

Viva  did  not  ask  what  this  was ;  she  did  not  inquire  at  the 
price  of  what  loss  tbis  celebrity  and  this  wealth  that  she  coreted 
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had  been  acquired.    She  waa  absorbed  in  contemplation  of 

henetf.  The  actress  loolEed  at  her  and  amiled;  her  dtoi 
passing  emotions  had  swiftly  vanished. 

'  How  it  runs  througb  as  all ! '  she  cried.  '  With  all  the 
loTe  one  baa,  one  never  loves  anything  like  oneself.  What  a 
supreme  joy  it  is,  that  knowing  oneself  fair !  But  there  is  a 
still  greater  joy  than  that :  it  is  to  hear  the  world  say  so.  Do 
you  see,  you  charming  bagatelle,  how  happy  you  are  ?  Tou 
are  heauti^l.  You  can  scoff  at  all  tho  GsBBara  ;  their  power 
is  nothing  to  yonra.  To  be  handsome  while  one  lives,  and  to 
die  before  any  otlhatfaies.  If  one  can  do  this,  one  can  laugh 
at  all  the  priests  and  all  the  sages.' 

And  she  laughed  yet  again :  and  Yiva  joined  in  her  laugh. 
The  airy  paganism  suited  the  child's  temper ;  and  Coriolia  was 
that  moat  persuasive  of  proselytisera — a  disciple  who  believed 
implicitly  m  tbe  doctrines  she  inculcated.  To  be  fair  all  her 
years  through,  and  to  die  before  any  of  'that'  waned  and 
withered,  was  to  Coriolis  the  perfection  of  human  existence ; 
and  the  only  form  of  dread  that  evev  weighed  on  this  careless, 
tbouehtlesa,  mindless,  shamelesa  thing,  waa  the  terror  that  the 
day  should  ever  come  when  she  should  dash  her  hand  through 
her  mirror  in  despair  at  the  lustreless  eyes  and  the  lined  brow 
and  the  dulled  tresses  it  should  give  back  to  her  vision. 

Viva  gave  a  deep  sigh  as  she  beard. 

'  Ah,'  she  murmured, '  if  I  could  only  have  ten  years  of  a  life 
like  yours  I  should  he  content.' 

'  To  resign  it  P  Not  you !  Little  one,  when  we  have  tasted 
triumph  we  have  fedonafruit  of  Olympus  that  makes  all  mortal 
food  navourless,  and  leaves  us  with  a  cruel  craving  appetite 
never  atill.' 

Coriolia  had  beard  a  poet  say  this,  and  uaed  the  answer  aa 
one  picturesque  and  likely  to  be  perauaeire  to  this  young 
listener  and  tyro. 

'  What  matter  P '  cried  Viva  in  the  magnificent  recklessneaa 
of  ignorance.  'I  would  rather  taate  it  once  and  hunger  for 
ever  than  never  know  its  flavour  all  the  daya  of  my  lite. 

Coriolis,  with  a  curioua  fancy  for  thia  daring,  vain,  lovely 
creature,  who  made  her  think  of  her  own  childhood,  laid  both 
handa  on  Viva'a  ahoulder,  aud  looked  at  her  with  a  gaze  that 
was  more  eamest  than  her  volatile,  sparkling  wandering  eyes 
had  ever  given. 

'  Are  you  too  good  for  it,'  she  inurmured  to  herself.  '  No  ; 
not  a  whit.  Tou  are  juat  what  I  was — cleverer,  perhaps,  and 
of  more  wit,  but  juat  like  me.    You  would  only  break  an 
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honeat  man's  heart,  if  you  were  to  begia  with  oae.  It  ie  better 
to  commence  as  jou  will  end,  with  pillaging  foola  and  knares. 
Poob !  you  don't  undoratand,'  she  cried  aloud  with  all  her 
gaiety.  '  Ton  are  a  little  simpleton.  Listen,  I  will  put  you 
on  the  st^e.  Tou  will  ha^e  talent,  I  can  see.  If  you  have 
not  it  will  matter  nothing.  Walk  well,  dresH  Buperbly,  do 
strange  things — the  odder  the  better — and  with  yonr  featurea 
you  can  make  your  fortune,  though  you  can  say  no  more  than 
a  Hqueakiog  doll  at  a  fair.' 

'But  I  want  to  be  great,'  cried  Viva,  disBatisfied  with  her 
future  prospeetfl. 

'  NonBenae !  When  a  woman  paaseB  down  through  a  crowd, 
and  the  people  look  back  after  her  and  call  out,  ''That  ieghe/" 
has  she  not  greatness — the  best  greatneBs  p  Some  Latin  idiot 
says,  they  have  told  me,  that  the  "pointing  finger"  is  no  sure 
aign  we  are  great.  Bidiculoua !  When  it  points  our  way  we 
may  be  pretty  aure  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  fame.  Besides, 
"  great,  great,  great ! "  What  does  that  matter  ?  What 
matters  in  this  world  is  to  eat  and  drink  well,  and  dance,  and 
play,  and  laugh,  and  see  others  perish  in  envy  of  us,  and  have 
more  gold  than  we  can  take  up  in  both  our  hands,  and  enjoy 
ourselves  while  we  are  living.  That  is  what  matters.  And  no 
one  can  do  all  those  better  than  a  beautiful  woman.  Now  go 
you  in  there,  and  wait  till  I  come  to  you.     I  will  not  be  long.' 

She  pushed  Tiva  gently  through  a  door  that  opened  into  a 
small  cabinet,  and  closed  the  door  upon  her.  It  bad  been  very 
late  in  the  day  when  she  had  met  the  actress ;  it  was  now  even- 
ing. The  litfle  chamber  was  softly  lit,  and  full  of  the  perfume 
of  flowers  and  the  luxuries  of  wealth.  Viva  dropped  down  on 
a  couch,  and  wondered  whether  she  were  awake  or  dreaming. 
A  BouBe  of  fear  and  a  great  remorse  stole  on  her ;  she  knew 
she  had  done  wickedly  ;  and  a  vague  indefinable  dread  of  some 
unknown  evil  came  over  her.  She  began  to  grieve  for  her 
disobedience,  and  to  long  to  be  safe  in  the  little  attic  with 
Tricotrin.    What  would  he  say  ?    What  would  he  think  P 

Her  throat  swelled  ;  she  felt  as  if  she  must  scream  out  loud ; 
even  the  elegance  and  the  fragrance  of  the  place  added  to  its 
strangeness  and  her  own  fears.  Instinctively  her  hand  wan- 
dered over  the  rich  silk  of  her  robe,  and  her  eyes  watched  the 
glisten  of  its  gold  embroideries,  seeking  consolation  in  these. 
They  brought  a  certain  solace. 

'  If  I  co^d  only  wear  them  always  P '  she  thought ;  and  the 
vision  of  herself  npon  the  stage,  before  the  world,  covered  vrith 
flowers,  welcomed  with  tumults  of  applause,  intoiicating  multi- 
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tudes  witb  ^er  grace  and  her  glance  ia  all  the  triumph  that 
she  had  seen  attained  by  Coriolis,  arose  before  her,  and  numbed 
all  her  repentance. 

The  desire  to  be' great'  possessed  her.  When  that  inaa- 
tiate  passion  enters  a  living  soul,  be  it  the  soul  of  a  woman* 
child  dreaming  of  a  coquette's  conquests,  or  a  crowned  hero 
craving  for  a  new  world,  it  becomes  blind  to  all  else.  Moral 
death  falls  on  it ;  and  any  sin  looks  sweet  that  takes  it  nearer 
to  its  goal.  It  is  a  passion  that  generates  at  once  all  the 
loftiest  and  all  the  vilest  things,  which  between  them  ennoble 
and  corrupt  the  world — even  as  heat  generates  at  once  the 
harvest  and  the  maggot,  the  purpling  vine  and  the  lice  that 
devour  it.  It  is  a  passion  without  which  the  world  would 
decay  in  darkness,  as  it  would  do  without  heat,  yet  to  which, 
as  to  heat,  all  its  filthiest  corruption  is  due. 

'  I  shall  be  great,'  thought  Viva  to  whom  the  greatness  of 
the  stt^e  looked  as  the  greatness  of  an  empire ;  and  remorse 
ceased  to  touch  her.  They  must  suffer  that  she  might  ascend. 
This  was  the  reckless  reasomng  of  the  human  and  female 
egotism  within  her. 

A  flood  of  light  startled  her  as  the  door  was  flung  open  and 
Coriolie  entered  freshly  arrayed,  and  with  her  fair  feathery 
hair  lying  lightly  on  her  shoulders,  diademed  with  flowers  and 
with  gems.  She  floated  to  the  child  with  her  soft  swift  uudu- 
lating  movement — the  movement  of  the  bom  ahndk,  in  whom 
motion  is  poetry,  and  in  whose  limbs  ties  eloquence. 

'  Thou  art  in  the  twilight,  little  one,'  she  cried,  using  the 
familiar  and  caressing 'thou'  for  the  first  time.  'Come;  I  have 
a  better  light  for  thee  than  that,  and  one  in  which  there  are 
eager  eyes  to  behold  thee.     Come  ! ' 

'  Where?  '  asked  the  tempted  one  with  wistful  wonder, 

Coriolis  smiled  a  little  bitterly. 

'  Hush !    We  never  ask  "  where  "  in  our  world : 


And  she  drew  the  girl  from  the  chamber  with  her  soft  white 
dimpled  hand  clasped  on  Viva  as  though  it  were  a  glove  of 
steel. 

The  roses  had  all  cankers  at  their  cores,  and  poisoned  the 
lips  that  kissed  them ;  the  laurels  were  all  twmed  in  with 
thorns,  which  drew  blood  from  the  brows  that  they  wreathed. 
What  of  that  P  Cankerless  roses  die  also ;  and  there  are  no 
laurds  whose  froit  is  sweet. 
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She  led  the  child  in  its  i^orance  to  perdition ;  but  she  did 
not  think  so.  Tice  waa  fair  in  her  own  sight,  and  the  devil  of 
gold  ■was  her  god — a  good  god,  who  enriched  thoae  that  served 
him.  She  thought  she  could  do  no  hetter  thiut  hring  a  neo- 
phyte to  believe  in  her  cultus  and  aerve  ia  her  tempJe, 

'  Enjoy,  enjoy,  enjoy  I '  her  heart  had  whispered  in  her  own 
childhood,  when  she  had  sat  on  the  lonely  seashore  and  longed 
-for  a  world  that  was  unknown  ;  and  she  had  enjoyed,  and  it 
seemed  well  to  her  still,  and  the  sole  thing  that  it  was  worth 
while  for  a  mortal  to  do.  In  tossing  the  fruit  of  desire  into  the 
chOd's  young  bosom,  she  only  gave  that  which  had  been 
luxuries  to  her  own  lips,  and  wbicli  seemed  to  her  still  the  one 
apple  of  life  worth  the  plucking.  She  was  wicked,  because 
tnmga  all  senses  and  no  soul  musC  be  so;  but  she  waa  honest, 
and  sho  only  led  where  she  herself  had  ever  gone,  with  tuneful 
swift  feet,  rejoicing. 

'  Evil,  he  thou  my  good,'  she  had  said,  in  her  fair,  wanton, 
indolent,  careless  fafihiou,  and  evil  had  been  her  good  ;  it  had 
served  her  well,  heaped  wealth  on  ner,  made  the  air  she  lived 
in  full  of  laughter,  and  the  lovers  she  sought  facile  to  their 
yoke,  and  the  years  that  flew  over  her  head  sunlit  and  short 
and  radiant  with  mirth.  Evil  had  been  prodigal  of  gifts  and 
graces  to  her,  and  had  recompensed  her  as  kings  recompense ; 
she  deemed  that,  there  was  no  better  master  upon  earth. 
Virtue  was  a  niggard  tyrant,  who  left  his  servitors  to  starve  j 
but  Evil  was  a  prince,  who  scattered  gold  and  flowers  with 
both  hands. 

There  be  those  who  in  their  gilded  shame  feel  the  shrinking 
scornful  paasion,  at  their  own  fall,  of  the  poet's  Egyptian 
harlot : 

•  Whttt  ia  life  wiltout  hononr  t 
And  what  can  the  life  that  I  live 

QIto  to  me  I  ehoU  core  to  contiinie,  not  caring  for  aught  it  can  give  P 
I,  despiBing  the  fools  that  despiao  me, — a  plaything  not  pleasing  myself 


But  there  be  also  many  others  in  whom  this  sting  of  scorn 
is  dead,  this  ache  of  conscience  is  lulled  to  rest  by  the  opiates 
of  vanity  aud  of  pleasure;  there  he  those  to  whom  the  life  that 
they  lead  looks  the  best  life,  and  to  whom  license  is  precious, 
to  whom  enjoyment  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  existence,  and 
to  whom  the  chime  of  golden  coinage  ia  the  only  music  of  the 
spheres. 
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And  Coriolii  waa  one  of  these.  She  had  heen  very  veaty, 
and  fretful  as  a  caged  bird,  in  innocence ;  in  vice  she  rejoiced 
and  was  free !  A  future  might  come  indeed  when  she  would 
perish  of  famine  on  the  stoncB  of  the  streetB— what  of  that  ? 
They  must  have  some  soul  in  them  who  dread  a  future  ;  and 
there  was  no  soul  in  this  gay  airy  thing,  though  her  dancing 
feet  trod  the  souls  of  men  down  and  killed  them. 

Like  Dorat  she  had  gathered  every  flower  except  the  im- 
mortelle; and  the  one  that  she  had  passed  over  she  never 
missed. 

Immortality!  The  word  Ja  ridiculous  named  in  the  same 
breath  with  such  things  as  Coriolis.  What  has  eternity  to  do 
with  women  such  aa  tnis,  too  foul  for  heaven  and  too  frail  for 
hell? 

She  led  the  child  through  dusky  fragrant  passages,  aromatic 
in  odour,  with  the  sheen  of  silk  and  satiu  glimmering  in  the 
shadow  &om  their  walls. 

Then  she  drew  back,  and  sweeping  aside  a  curtain  that  hung 
before  an  arched  and  opened  door,  motioned  to  Viva  to  pass 
within  before  her. 

It  was  the  entrance  to  a  banquefcing-room. 

Viva,  touched. for  the  first  time  with  a  chill  of  timidity,  a 
throb  of  fear,  hung  back,  wistful  yet  longing. 

Through  the  arch  of  the  gilded  portal  there  were  a  blaae  of 
light,  a  glisten  of  rose  colour,  a  splendour  of  gold,.a  wilderness 
of  flowers,  an  odour  of  wines  and  spices  and  burnt  incense,  a 
gay  laughter  from  young  men's  throats,  that  all  blazed  and 
whirled  together  upon  the  girl's  wondering  eyes  and  ears. 

She  paused,  hesitating  and  half  frightened,  before  that  para- 
dise  of  forbidden  eyil. 

'  Is  it  a  temple  ? '  she  murmured  breathlessly. 

Coriolis  laughed ;  a  more  cruel  laugh  than  any  that  had 
rung  from  her  mocking  lipa. 

'  A  temple  I  yes.     Go  in,  and  worship  our  god.' 

And  she  thrust  the  child  through  the  opening. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  day  when  Tricotrin  returned. 

He  was  tired  out,  heated,  eshausted ;  as  his  habit  waa  when 
in  pain,  he  had  wandered  far,  walking  on  and  on  through  the 
open  country,  seeking  solitude  ou  the  same  impulse  as  the 
stricken  stt^.     In  the  red  woods  of  the  late  autumn,  in  the 
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wide  fields,  with  tlielr  arc  of  purple  angry  skr,  in  the  bleak 
plains  Hwapt  by  ecjuinoctiol  gales,  he  could  breathe,  think, 
resolve,  kill  psHBion  in  him,  and  call  back  his  etrength.  In  joy, 
this  Arab  little  loved  the  oppression  of  cities,  the  pent  connnes 
of  chambeni,  the  close  atmosphere  of  crowded  roofs ;  in  suf- 
fering, they  maddened  him.  They  were  like  the  bars  of  his  den 
to  a  caged  lion  whom  his  jailers  ■wound  and  feunt. 

By  evening  fall  he  returned;  the  linnet  had  ceaaed  to  sing 
under  its  plume  of  limej  the  sunbeams  had  ceased  to  play 
through  the  little  brown  dusky  street ;  in  the  doorway  stood 
the  woman  of  the  house  looking  up  and  down,  with  her  bead 
on  one  side  like  a  robin's,  and  the  bright  dress  of  her  native 
Basque  province  glowing  in  the  shade  like  a  poppy  growing 
out  of  a  pile  of  block  timber  in  a  wood-yard. 

'  Is  the  child  not  with  you  P '  she  cried,  as  he  drew  near. 

He  lifted  his  head  wearily. 

'  With  me  ?    No ;  I  Irft  her  at  home.' 

Mere  Bose  turned  pale  under  her  ruddy  southern  skin. 

'Lefb  her  here!  Where  is  she,  thenP  She  is  not  gone 
with  the  M^vert — that  I  know  ;  we  have  not  seen  her  all  the 
last  half  of  the  day,  and  we  made  certain  tbat  you  had  taken 

He  said  nothing,  but  pushed  past  her  and  sprang  up  the 
staircase. 

He  threw  door  after  door  open,  the  honse  ringing  with  his 
voice  as  he  called  her  name  aloud  irom  cellar  to  attic ;  there 
was  no  answer.  Her  books,  her  bonbons,  her  knot  of  autumn 
daises,  lay  on  the  table  in  the  little  chamber ;  but  of  Tiva 
there  was  no  trace. 

The  woman,  joined  by  two  or  three  of  her  neighbonrs,  stood 
listening  below,  frightened  and  bewildered.  They  bad  no  love 
for  this  fantastic  child, '  la  demoiselle,'  as  they  called  her  ironi- 
cally, who  held  herself  so  haughtily  with  so  much  lury  scorn 
above  them  and  theirs ;  and  who  either  sat  aloft  in  her  case- 
ment like  a  framed  picture,  or  glittered  out  in  the  sun,  with 
the  negligent  grace  of  some  elfin  thing  far  too  good  for  the 
earthly  shrine  that  enclosed  her.  But  th^  loved  Tncotrin 
with  the  faithful  impassioned  love  tlmt  all  the  populace  gave 
him ;  and  for  his  trouble  they  sorrowed  themselves. 

They  felt  a  certain  foar  of  the  look  on  his  face  a>  he  de- 
scended the  stairs  and  came  to  them. 

'  When  saw  you  her  last  P '  he  asked  them. 

Tiiey  had  seen  her  at  the  doorway  some  hour  in  the  after- 
noon, they  told  bim ;  they  could  not  be  sure  of  the  tim^ ;  they 


■were  bnay  people,  occupied  with  their  washing,  their  ironing, 
their  cooking,  their  flower-making,  their  sweattneat-baking ; 
ther  had  had  no  time  to  take  further  note. 

The  grisette,  sewing  still  bj  the  fast  fading  light  at  her  lat- 
tice, looked  down;  moved  by  that  sympathy  which  makes 
strangers  become  in  a  second  as  friends  of  a  lifetime. 

'  You  ask  for  the  child  ?  *  she  said  to  him.  '  I  can  tell  you ; 
the  little  one  sat  thereon  the  doorstep  as  four  o'clock  sounded  ; 
a  little  page,  a  creature  all  red  and  gold,  came  up  to  her  and 
took  her  away.  Xhey  went  together  down  the  passage  io  that 
first  comer  yonder;  and  after  a  little  while  I  heard  the  noise 
of  fast  wheels  and  tbe  trotting  of  horses.  She  is  gone — that 
I  know — for  she  nerer  came  back  to  the  doorway.' 

Then,  without  interest  to  see  how  her  news  was  taken,  she 
bent  again  over  her  work,  to  save  tlie  few  precious  moments 
of  dying  light ;  rocking  the  wooden  cradle  with  her  foot, 
and  coughing  painfully,  a  short  hard  feverish  cough.  Amonth 
before  she  had  sung  as  blithely  as  the  linnet  under  his  lime- 
bough,  the  mischievoua  students'  wine-songs  that  bad  served 
her  as  cradle-ballads. 

Tricotrin  heard :  and  be  drew  a  deep  shuddering  breath,  as 
a  soldier  will  do  when  the  bullets  have  struck  him. 

'  It  is  Coriolis,'  he  said  in  his  throat ;  then  without  another 
vord  he  swept  the  eager  women  aside,  and  passed  down  the 
street  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

At  the  turn  of  the  alley  into  the  breadth  of  the  street 
adjoining  there  came  at  a  quick  pace  a  string  of  young  horaes : 
they  were  from  IN^ormandy,  and  were  wild  and  strong,  and, 
being  young,  fleet  of  foot. 

He  knew  the  man  who  rode  their  leader ;  a  sturdy  Norman 
breeder  of  cattle.  They  had  been  friends  for  many  a  year, 
smoking  and  sauntering  and  laughing  together,  under  the 
spring-blooming  apple  orchards  of  the  pleasant  farm-country. 

Tricotrin  caught  at  the  rope-bridle  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most colts. 

'  Will  you  lend  him  to  me  ? '  he  asked  breathlessly.  '  I  em 
in  sore  need  of  haste.    He  shall  be  back  by  dawn.' 

'Take  him  J'  cried  the  N^man,  startled,  like  the  women, 
by  the  look  which  he  saw  on  a  face  that  he  had  never  beheld 
before  clouded  with  aught  of  care.  '  Take  him ;  and  keep  him 
as  long  as  you  need.  I  am  at  my  old  stables;  you  will  Dring 
him  there.' 

'  Surely,'  He  stayed  for  no  more  words,  but  threw  himself 
across  the  colt's  bare  back,  and  urged  it  at  a  stretching  etillop 
through  the  crooked  streets  of  the  quarter.  ^  .(^O^J''-' 
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The  yonng  horae,  notlung  loth  to  be  free  of  the  string,  flew 
fa^t  without  urging. 

Tricotrin  turued  ita  head  straight  soathward,  to  where  the 
actress  rested  in  her  gilded  harbour,  rich  and  soft  with  the 
plunder  of  many  lofty  galleons  that  had  struck  fli^  and  foun* 
'   oered  under  the  pirate's  prow. 

He  had  spent  no  time  m  speech ;  be  bad  wasted  not  a  single 
mofnent  in  self-abandoumeDt  to  the  anguish  that  possessed 
him.  But  as  he  rode  his  heart  was  a  bell  within  him ;  he  was 
not  alone  a  man  who  went  to  rescue  from  his  spoilers  a  child 
that  he  cherished,  he  was  a  lover,  who  went  to  save  from  dis- 
honour the  creature  that  he  idolised. 

And  he  knew  that  he  might  reach — too  late. 

The  Norman  colt,  with  its  rough  mane  flying  and  its  bright 
eyes  full  of  flame,  asked  no  more  welcome  task  than  to  be  let 
loose  to  its  fullest  speed,  as  though  it  were  once  again  at  play 
in  its  own  native  pastures.  Buildings  and  throngs,  and  all  the 
Taricoloured  evening  life  of  the  city  were  passed  by  aa  fast  as 
a  summer  breeze  sweeps  by  over  the  corn ;  yet  night  was  down 
ere  he  reached  the  outlying  woods  and  gardens  amid  which  the 
toy-palace  of  Coriolis  reared  its  gilded  cupolas  and  shining 

The  colt  was  panting  and  tired  out  by  the  pace  at  which  it 
had  been  ridden ;  it  stood  passively  whilst  he  flung  himself 
from  its  back  and  tied  the  nalter  to  the  post  of  an  entrance- 
gate.  The  gates  were  unfastened ;  bs  passed  through  then^ 
and  up  the  grounds  of  the  villa,  strewed  with  the  damp  odorous 
leaves  of  the  late  autumn.  Lights  glistened  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  shutters  all  over  the  frontage  of  the  dainty  dwelling, 
bosomed  in  its  shrubs  and  trees. 

He  cursed  it  as  he  looked. 

Tice  lived  like  this,  while  innocence  died  daily  in  the 
Btreets. 

As  the  velvet  curtain  fell  behind  her,  Yiva  found  herself 
within  the  chamber. 

The  fear  died  away  in  her  j  curiosity,  wonder,  eagerness,  a 
thrill  of  triumph  and  a  throe  of  delight  at  her  own  rebellion  all 
conquered  it,  and  were  stronger  than  the  iiuitinctive  and  name- 
less dread  within  her  a  moment  earlier. 

Six  OP  eight  young  men  all  rose  and  all  turned  theis-eyea  on 
her,  and  all  camo  to  her  with  words  of  admiring  greeting, 
which  fell  in  a  confused  but  delicious  sense  of  homage  on  her 
ear.  She  shrank  back  with  all  a  child's  innocent  shyness;  she 
went  forward  with  all  a  coquette's  innate  impulses. 
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She  kDew  th&t  she  looked  very  lovely ;  Bhe  knew  tbat  this 
exquJBite  sorcereBS  at  her  eide  waa  content  to  be  eclipsed  by 
herself;  all  the  weakest  and  the  worst  things  of  her  nature 
were  appealed  to  and  inflamed.  The  room  whirled  round  her 
in  a  blaae  of  coloiir ;  the  heavy  perfume  on  its  air  seemed  to 
float  round  her  in  clouds  of  odour  ;  the  daizle  of  the  jewels 
end  the  precious  metals  on  the  hanquetmg-table  looked  to  her 
like  the  riches  of  an  India.  She  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
laughed  a  little  sofl;  quivering  wondering  laugb,  that  yet  had 
half  a  sob  in  it. 

This  was  the  world  at  last  then. 

The  world  1 — this  paradise  of  brilliant  hues,  and  priceless 
gems,  and  subtle  perfumes,  &ud  honeyed  words,  and  ardent 
adoring  eyes  I  The  world  ! — ah,  how  she  marvelled  that  there 
could  be  found  lives  holy  enough  to  sigh  for  heaven  if  this 
elysium  were  to  be  found  on  earth  I 

She  had  never  a  clear  memory  of  all  that  followed  on  her 
entrance  into  that  enchanted  room.  All  distinct  remembrance 
was  lost  in  a  chaos  of  splendid  images.  Eor  splendid  this 
felse  glitter,  this  glory  of  meretricious  colour,  this  joyless  joy, 
this  hackneyed  revelry,  looked  to  the  youthful  eyes  which  only 
saw  its  surface.  Por  Viva,  reared  amid  the  taruth  and  the 
beauty  of  nature  in  innocent  solitude,  was  too  essentially  a 
slave  to  the  feminine  soul  within  her  to  be  poet  enough  to 
recoil  from  the  falsehood  of  pleasure,  poet  enough  to  cling  to 
the  severity  and  simplicity  of  nature.  The  higher  life  escaped, 
the  lower  allured  her.  It  was  the  beaten-out  gold  of  the 
jeweller's  laboratory,  which  was  still  far  more  beautiful  in  her 
sight  than  the  sun-fed  lilies  and  lilacs  of  the  spring. 

She  had  a  confused  knowledge  of  being  led  to  the  first  seat 
at  the  table  under  the  dome  of  light,  that  seemed  to  her  like 
the  noontide  sun )  of  seeing  some  handsome  courtly  faces  bent 
toward  her  with  that  delight  in  their  regard  which  she  already 
knew  so  well  as  the  tribute  to  her  charms ;  of  hearing  such 
flattery  that  her  brain  grew  dizey  with  it,  and  she  felt  stupefied, 
i  like  a  bee  overcloyed  with  honey;  of  catching  the  visiou  of 
^  herself,  repeated  on  ev^  side  in  mirrors,  till  she  saw  that  one 
,  best-loved  image  wherever  her  eyes  turned;  of  being  moved 
to  her  gayest  words  and  brightest  laughter,  till  the  audience 
applauded  her  idlest  phrase  as  vrit,  and  she  felt  herself  a  sove- 
reign, whose  words  were  precious  as  pearls  and  diamonds ;  of 
tasting  strange  fruits,  and  wondrous  confections,  end.  wines 
that  shone  like  so  much  sunbeam,  till  she  seemed  to  float  oa 
air  and  lose  all  sense  of  earth,  and  to  dream  that  she  WH 
among  the  gods  of  the  Greek  fable.  GtiDQ  le 
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She  was  drinking  in  poison — the  poison  of  a  hideous  e»il— 
with  her  lips,  and  ears,  and  eyes,  and  thoughts ;  but  she  did 
not  know  it ;  she  was  happy,  she  was  victorious,  she  was 
exultant,  and  she  was  too  innocent  to  be  conscious  that  sin  was 
encircling  her  on  every  side. 

They  were  heedful  not  to  affright  her,  but  only  to  allure 
they  wreathed  the  death's  head  in  summer  flowers  for  her 
they  drew  her  to  the  abyss  with  sweet  careless  joyous  masic 
they  killed  her  with  a  poiaoaed  rose.  And  she  did  not  know 
she  was  still  a  child,  aad  still  only  happy. 

Afl  she  reigned  there  proudly  and  joyously,  the  actress  Co- 
riolis  looked  at  her  once  with  a  throb  of  remorse  in  her  dead 
conscience  ;  but  she  hunted  it  away  as  it  arose. 

'  Pshaw  ! '  she  murmured ;  '  what  matter  p  A  little  earlier  F 
a  little  later  ?  Things  like  her  are  made  to  slaughter  and  to 
plunder.  She  would  end  like  me;  it  is  better  to  begin  so. 
She  will  thank  me  one  day  that  she  has  wasted  none  of  the 
years  of  her  youth  ! ' 

As  she  thus  thought,  a  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  cham- 
ber opened ;  through  Jt,  facing  her  and  behind  the  child,  came 
softly  the  graceful,  alender  shape  of  a  handsome  boy — a  boy 
with  dark  eyes  that  gleamed  with  malice  and  triumph. 

He  stole  gently  across  the  room  and  up  to  Viva,  and  as 

fently  his  arm  stole  round  her  fair  throat,  and  his  lips  brushed 
er  curls. 

.  '  Viva,' he  whispered,  'I  have  thee  at  last.  O,  my  truant  I 
And  here  are  the  deathless  roses,  the  fairy  pageants,  the  wines 
of  the  gods,  that  I  promised  thee  1 ' 

With  a  scream,  m  though  a  snake  had  touched  her,  she 
sprang  to  her  feet. 

The  spell  on  her  was  broken ;  the  netted  dove  soared  from 
the  snare. 

'  Let  me  go  I '  she  cried  aloud,  as  though  by  some  instinct 
the  full  sense  of  her  peril  flashed  on  her.  '  Let  me  go  !  0,  how 
Tile  I  have  been  to  come  here  !  It  isyoi*  / — you  whom  he  fop- 
bade  me  ever  to  see,  ever  to  speak  to,  ever  to  think  of  again  ; 
you  who  gave  me  your  toys,  and  deemed  me  some  peasant  girl 
you  could  kiss  at  your  fancy.  It  is  yoi*  /  How  could  I  tellit? 
How  could  I  dream  it  ?  Let  me  go— let  me  go  1  I  have  sinned 
once  against  him ;  I  will  not  disobey  him  again— never  again, 
never,  never ! ' 

The  childlike  words  rang  out  loudly  through  the  chamber; 
she  stood  with  her  face  flushed,  scarlet  with  rage,  and  shame, 
and  outraged  pride ;  her  eyes  flashii^  with  acorn  on  her  boy 
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lover ;  her  month  trembliDg  with  grief  for  her  own  diaobe' 

dience. 

la  an  instanb,  by  the  voice  of  bet  young  Faust,  the  full 
knowledge  of  her  own  error  had  buret  on  her,  piercing  through 
the  mists  of  vanity,  and  delight,  and  wonder,  and  intoxicated 
triumph. 

She  stretched  her  hands  out  in  a  piteous  appeal  to  Coriolia. 

'  O,  take  me  back  to  him — take  me  back.  Ton  said  you 
would ;  and  I  feel  bo  frightened  ! ' 

Coriolia  looked  at  her,  and  laughed. 

The  devil  is  never  ao  brutal  aa  when  he  comes  into  a  woman's 
form. 

The  cold,  cruel,  mocking  laugb  stung  all  the  child's  proud 
spirit  into  life. 

'  O,  I  see  now ! '  she  cried  out,  in  a  mortal  anguish  that  no 
man  there  heard  unmoved.  '  I  see  now  how  true  he  was — how 
wicked  jou  are!  Ton  kugh ! — you  laugh  because  you  have 
made  me  disobey  him.  It  is  Satan  who  laughs  just  so  when 
men  disobey  God.  O,  how  mad  I  was  to  heara:en  to  you  ! — 0, 
take  me  back,  take  me  back  1  Hea  not  one  of  you  all  a  heart 
to  pity  me?  I  never  meant  to  grieve  him!  1  only  meant  to  , 
grow  great,  and  to  pleasure  him,  and  to  be  his  glory.  And  I 
loved  her  so— that  woman! ' 

Her  voice  died  in  a  sob.  It  waa  a  bitter  Buffering  to  her, 
the  fall  of  her  sovereign,  the  death  of  her  ideal. 

Her  young  lover  smiled. 

'  Love  her  still ! '  he  murmured.  '  What  is  her  guilt  P — to 
have  brought  you  to  me?' 

He  stooped  aa  he  spoke,  and  sought  to  draw  her  into  his 
embrace, — the  door  was  burst  open,  the  curtain  dashed  aside, 
a  strong  hand  fell  on  him  and  forced  him  from  her,  and  tossed 
him  like  a  broken  bough  across  the  chamber. 

With  a  shriek  of  joy  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
saviour. 

The  voice  of  Tricotrin  rang  like  a  trumpet-call  through  the 
silence. 

*  What  I — had  men  need  to  dream  of  a  Devil  when  the  world 
held  Woman ! ' 

Holding  her  to  him  with  both  arms  he  faced  the  baffled  and 
sileuce-stncken  revellers  ^  and  a  great  awe  fell  upon  them, 
such  as  fell  on  the  dissolute  patrician  mob  of  Borne  before  the 
passion  of  Tirginius. 

'  One  cannot  kill  such  things  aa  you — the  vilest  things  that 
breathe ! '  he  cried,  as  hia  eyes  blazed  upon  Coriolis.     '  Ton 
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mnnlep — body  and  bouI  ! — and  yet  we  must  let  you  go  fipee 
becauae  ye  are  women,  bemuse  ye  can  crouch  and  shelter 
behind  tne  shield  of  the  eez  that  ye  outrnge  !  God  1  if  I  Bet 
my  heel  on  your  throat  1  sliould  do  no  more  guilt  than  if  I 
strangled  the  life  from  an  adder.  Tet  I  must  le&re  you  free 
because  you  are  "  woman  "  I— because  you  are  the  sole  thing 
living  on  earth  that  can  slaughter  yet  break  uo  law ;  that  can 
'  slay  yet  be  left  to  smile  on ;  that  cau  make  men  curae  the 
,  mothers  that  bore  them,  yet  be  safe  in  the  safety  of  feeble- 
ness ;  the  only  thiog  living  on  earth  that  has  the  strength  of 
the  giant  for  crime,  and  the  weakness  of  the  coward  for ' 
shelter.  Had  Israel  uo  courtesans  in  her  camps,  that,  in  the 
parables  of  her  Scriptures,  she  made  the  chief  leader  of  hell  a 
male  creature  ?  ' 

A  dead  stillness  followed  on  the  scathing  fiiry  of  his  words. 

The  banqueters  drew  aside,  and  gathered  together,  and  left 
the  woman  alone. 

Men  feast  with  Coriolis,  but  none  will  fight  for  her. 

They  drain  her  wine-cups,  for  their  own  gold  fills  them ;  but 
no  sword  leaps  from  its  scabbard  for  her  sake. 

In  pleasure  she  has  many  followers;  in  need  she  is  ever 
alone. 

Then  with  hands  that  were,  for  that  one  time  alone,  ungentle 
to  the  child  he  loved,  he  tore  from  off  her  the  jewels,  the  flowers, 
the  laces  of  her  festal  rohea,  and  flung  them  all  crushed  and 
torn  at  the  feet  of  her  temptress. 

'  Great  God  I'  he  cried  aloud,  in  the  bitterness  of  Mb  soul. 
'The  tigress  and  the  leopardess  exe  tender  beside  Woman. 
Brutes  though  they  be  they  do  not  drive  the  young  of  their 
own  kind  down  into  the  nets  and  the  knives  of  the  slaughter ! 
That  work  is  spared  for  Aer— Man's  helpmeet,  God's  best 
work !' 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

What  followed  she  never  remembered. 

When  she  recovered  consciousnesi  the  cool  autumn  wind 
was  blowing'  on  her,  and  the  starless  rainy  night  skies  were 
above  her;  she  was  lying  on  the  turf  that  edged  the  highway, 
under  a  knot  of  roadside  trees ;  beside  her  in  the  gloom  stood 
the  dim  shadowy  form  of  a  man  and  of  a  horse. 

The  former  leaned  over  her  and  touched  her  lips  vrith  hia 
band  da  she  strove  to  speak. 
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*  Say  nothing ;  there  ia  no  need.' 

The  old  familiar  aweetneas  of  the  voice  atnjck  through  her 
heart;  ehe  raised  herself  and  gazed  into  hiaeyeB  ;  then  trembled 
and  iiid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sohhed  bitterly :  she  felt 
unutterably  aahamed,  though  the  shame  on  her  was  vague  find 
without  name. 

She  Bank  back  upon  the  turf,  and  turned,  and  reated  her 
forehead  upon  the  wet  short  grass,  moaning  a  little  like  a 
wounded  fawn. 

He  aaid  no  word,  and  hia  eyes  were  dry,  ns  he  stood  over  her 
in  that  attitude  of  abasement  and  humiliation.  But  he  suifered 
a  greater  torture  than  had  ever  wrung  hia  bright  and  hoppy 
life. 

He  had  come,  indeed,  in  time  to  save  her  from  more  than  a 
child's  broken  ideal,  a  child's  sorrowful  disenchantment ;  but 
nevertheleaa  was  she  to  him  as  utterly  killed  aa  though  he  stood 
beside  her  dead  body.  Hia  rage  had  apent  itaelf  upon  her 
temptress ;  he  had  none  for  her. 

It  had  an  exceeding  pathos  for  him,  this  frailness  that  had 
been  seduced  by  such  fictitious  greatness,  thia  innocence  and 
folly  welded  into  ono,  which  had  been  allured  by  such  a  painted, 
worthless,  wooden  shape,  mistaking  it  for  the  goddras  of  loveli- 
ness and  pleasure. 

He  sow  it  with  the  pitying  tenderness  with  which  a  gentle 
shepherd  would  see  hia  youngest  lamb  allured  by  poisonous 
and  gorgeouB  blossoma,  aweet  to  the  taste,  and  splendid  to  the 
eye,  on  to  the  edge  of  a  volcanic  pit-  Anger  againat  her  he 
could  not  feel ;  she  waa  too  young,  too  blind,  too  well-beloved. 
Bat  the  thing  that  he  had  cherished  seemed  for  ever  dead  to 
him  ;  and  a  great  blow  smote  him  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
first  hand  stretched  out  to  her  with -the  world's  golden  bribes 
had  been  strong  enough  to  lead  her  away  without  a  thought  of 
him. 

He  had  said  that  if  she  forsook  him  for  that  wanton  he  would 
leave  her  alone  to  her  choice ;  but  when  the  test  had  come  ho 
had  been  governed  by  no  impulse  save  that  of  saving  her  from 
peril  and  pollution.  Tet  the  same  feeling  which  had  made  him 
say  that,  were  she  faithless,  he  would  never  seek  to  coerce  her 
to  fidelity,  moved  him  now,  and  made  him  hold  her  for  ever  as 
utterly  lost  to  him  as  though  her  will  had  had  ite  way,  and  she 
had  gone  to  the  career  which  to  her  ignorance  and  her  credulity 
looked  so  fair. 

He  was  struck  the  deadlieat  blow  that  life  could  have  dealt 
him, 
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In  the  Bame  Bense  that  tlie  sailor  of  the  Biviem  had  been 
robbed  and  deserted  by  the  flight  of  the  wife  he  adored,  bo  was 
he  by  the  abaudfiomeiit  of  the  creature  that  had  been  made  biit 
own  by  every  tie  of  human  gratitude. 

He  had  reached  that  aub^me  Belf-aacrifiee  which  Bpcaks  ia 
the  words — '  If  I  Io?e  thee  what  is  that  to  thee  P'  But  he 
fenew  the  bitterness  which  goea  with  those  words,  in  the  know- 
ledge that  the  love  which  is  given  is  counted  as  naught  by  the 
'  one  on  whom  it  Ib  lavished  ;  that  it  is  of  bo  little  account  that 
the  life  which  it  cheriahes  paases  heedlessly  on,  with  no  more 
thought  of  it  than  a  laughing  child  on  the  first  day  of  spring 
takes  of  the  sby  primrose  and  the  purple  bella  of  thyme,  which 
his  foot  crushes  a.s  he  runs. 

'  If  I  love  thee  what  is  that  to  thee  ?' — it  is  the  supreme 
utterance  of  the  passion  which  can  witlistand  absence,  and 
neglect,  aad  oblivion,  and  opprobrium,  and  scorn,  and  thought- 
less cruelty,  and  still  live  on,  strengthened  by  every  year,  and 
purified  by  every  stroke.  But  none  the  less  is  it  the  supreme 
martyrdom  of  love. 

And  it  was  in  this  wise  that  his  good  deed  returned  to  him  ; 
and  the  bread  that  he  had  flung  upon  the  waters  came  back, 
and  was  as  ashes  in  hia  teeth.  For  of  all  things  that  are  true 
upon  this  earth  this  is  most  true — that  the  recompense  of  our 
holier  acts  comoB  not  in  this  world,  and  ia  not  given  by  the  hands 
of  humanity. 

'  Eejoice,  0  ye  faithful  servants,'  is  not  uttered  under  the 
Bun  ;  for  Life  is  merciless,  and  in  its  many  agonies  ajid  in  its 
many  evils  there  is  not  even  the  wild  justice  that  belongs  to 
Tengoance  ;  there  is  but  the  sound  of  a  mocking  voice  through 
all  flie  desolation,  laughing  ever  at  the  travail  taiA  the  cheated 
hopes  of  men. 

Suddenly  sheliftedherself,  and  caught  hold  of  him,  and  gazed 
up  in  hia  eyes  again ;  she  did  not  ask  for  pardon  with  her  hps, 
but  hor  gaze  prayed  for  it  with  the  mute  touching  prayer  of  a 
dog's. 

He  turned  from  her  with  an  irreenstible  ahudder ;  she  waa  a 
child  still ;  she  did  not  know  what  she  had  done ;  she  was  con- 
scioua  of  her  error,  but  not  of  its  effect ;  she  knew  she  had  done 
wrong,  but  she  did  not  know  that  she  was,  in  hie  sight,  lost  to 
him  for  ever. 

The  creature  that  had  forsaken  him  must  go  frOm  him  ;  the 
love  that  paid  its  fealty  only  to  coercion,  was  worse  to  him  than 
hate. 
I    '  Hash !'  he  said  gently,  as  she  atroT©  to  apeak,    '  Tou  are 
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not  well  enougL  for  words.    Kiere  ia  no  need  of  ttem— I  Tstiov/ 

all.' 

He  knew  all — without  her  aliedding  one  ray  of  light  upcm 
the  tale;  knew  all  the  weaknees,  the  follj,  the  innocence,  the 
wilfulneas,  the  vanity,  that  had  lured  her  down  a  flower-aown 
path,  on  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin;  knew  all  the  insufficiency 
of  the  affection  borne  to  himself,  and  given  by  himself,  to  hold 
her  back  from  the  sweet  iuBidiouB  Beductions  of  riches  and  of 
flattery ;  knew  that  he  had  been  deserted  and  betrayed  with 
none  the  less  cruel,  the  leas  merciless  infidelity,  because  that 
infidelity  was  the  fault  of  a  child's  selfishness,  in  lieu  of  a 
woman's  passion. 

Then,  still  with  the  same  gentleness  that  had  more  terror 
for  her  than  his  heaviest  anger  could  have  borne,  he  lifted  her 
into  a  covered  cart  that  he  had  summoned,  as  it  rolled  slowly 
toward  Paris  with  a  night  freight  of  autumn  flowers,  and  lead- 
ing the  Morman  colt  by  its  halter,  walked  slowly  toward  the 
city  by  tho  side  of  the  little  wagon,  in  whose  shelter  Viva 
crouched,  sobbing  bitterly,  with  her  rich  silk  robes  covered  by 
a  leathern  rug,  and  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 

For  the  hour  the  bitterness  of  her  chastisement  equalled 
the  cruelty  and  the  weakness  of  her  fault. 

To  the  child — ^proudest  amon^  the  proud — no  punishmev^. 
could  have  been  so  great  as  this  intense  humiliation,  this  pas- 
sionate shame,  that  seemed  to  her  scorching  her  very  life  up 
with  its  ignominy. 

The  way  into  Paris  appeared  one  endless  road  of  mart?r- 
doro ;  only  two  brief  weeks  before  she  had  passed  along  tJiiB 
self-same  nighway,  in  the  lustre  of  the  iUuminated  night, 
dreaming  that  the  city  would  receive  her  aa  some  royal  crea-  . 
ture,  some  daughter  of  Carlovingian  or  Capetian  races,  bom 
to  wear  their  diadem,  and  sway  their  sceptre !  And  this  was 
how  she  returned  from  her  first  flight  toward  greatness. 

No  discrowned  queen  ever  went  with  heavier  heart  from 
her  palace  than  she  went  now  back  from  the  first-fruits  of  her 
own  will,  the  first  reward  of  her  own  ambition. 

'Shall  I  tiever  he  other  than  I  am?'  she  thought  in 
desperation ;  the  dread  was  stronger  on  her,  even  iq  that  hour 
than  any  other  fear,  stronger  still  than  gratitude,  or  repent. 
ance,  or  love  for  her  redeemer,  through  these  were  all  stajrtled 
to  vivid  exist«Ece  in  her. 

He  himself  walked  in  silence,  wearily  and  slowly  though 
the  dark  and  chilly  night,  the  tired  steps  of  the  colt  keeping 
pace  for  pace  with  his  own. 
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x^ueioa  bad  spent  its  firet  outburst  of  mad  taxj ;  a  dull 
hopelesB  anguiBh  remained. 

For  she  was  dead  to  him  as  utterlr  as  though  he  had  slain 
ber  like  Yirginlua,  to  save  her  from  the  ariuB  ot  her  Bpoilera, 

The  life  that  vas  faithless  to  him  could  stay  by  Ms  side  no 


nothing  as  it  pausM  before  the  door  of  MSra  Sose,  and  ne 
lifted  her  out  from  its  shelter  and  led  ber  within  the  bouse. 

As  the  women  rushed  to  her,  with  tearful  cries  of  welcome 
and  of  joy,  be  motioned  them  away. 

'  She  was  lost.    Let  her  be — she  is  tired.' 

The  mingled  love  and  fear  in  which  they  held  him  subdued 
their  cariosity ;  they  herded  together  in  the  passage  hushed 
and  airaid ;  and  she,  with  ber  head  bung  down,  and  ber  face 
hidden  &om  them,  crept  up  the  wooden  stain  in  the  dull  oil 
light  with  slow  sad  steps,  from  which  all  the  elastic  buoyancy 
of  her  youth  was  banished. 

Once  within  the  little  attic  that  served  ber  as  her  bed-cham- 
ber, she  thrust  the  rusted  iron  bolt  within  its  socket,  put  out 
the  oil  flame  with  a  quick  gesture,  as  though  she  dreaded  still 
that  there  were  some  to  look  on  ber,  and  flinging  herself  down 
on  her  straw  pallet,  wept  with  heart-broken  self-pity — half 
like  a  child  from  whom  his  fevourite  playthings  have 
been  taken,  half  like  a  woman  irom  whose  passions  an  ever- 
abiding  shame  has  sprung. 

'K  I  could  only  be  great!'  she  prayed; — and  fell  asleep 
with  that  prayer  on  ber  lips. 

Without — through  the  heavy  rains  that  were  &lling  through 
the  dark  and  weary  streets — he  went  slowly,  leading  the  colt 
homeward. 

He  bad  received  his  recompense. 


CHAFTBE  XXn. 

At  midnight,  and  till  midnight  was  long  past,  be  woitea  in 
the  great  courtyard  of  a  great  building. 

The  rains  beat  fiercely  on  bim,  but  be  did  not  beed  them. 

It  was  almost  dawn  when  the  lights  of  a  carriage  flashed  red 
through  the  mists;  he  sprang  forward  between  it  and  the 
gateway. 

Its  occupant  alighted,  and  was  stopped  bj  him> 

'  One  word  with  you  P '  be  asked, 
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the  Due  de  Lira  Btart«d,  turned,  and  paused. 

'  Now !— yes,  if  you  desire  it.' 

They  weut  within,  out  of  the  wet  black  night,  into  a  great 
lighted  frescoed  chamber,  like  the  chambers  of  the  palaces  of 
Borne. 

Hi'b  hair,  hia  garments,  his  beard  were  dripping  with  rain; 
he  was  eplBBhed  aud  jaded,  and  pale  with  exhaustion  and 
pEun ;  he  obe«rTed  no  ceremony,  and  heeded  no  form ;  he  stood 
facing  the  man  he  had  sought,  and  spoke  without  preface  or 
address. 

'  You  were  in  earnest  to-day  ? ' 

'I  was.' 

'  Then  I  come  to  take  you  at  your  word.  Tou  were  right — 
I  waa  wrong.' 

The  noblest  words  that  can  be  uttered  by  human  lips  cost 
him  a  great  pang  iu  their  utterance. 

The  other  looked  quickly  at  him  and  said  nothing. 

'  I  was  wrong,'  he  pursued  rapidly,  '  I  mistook  BelfishneaH 
for  justice,  aud  waa  led  astray  by  my  own  desires.  I  threw 
aside  a  great  good  for  another,  because  I  considered  and 
studied  myself.  I  was  rough  in  anger  with  you,  and  ungrate- 
ful for  the  benefit  that  you  offered.  You  stun^  my  pride  and 
my  heart,  and  I  was  blind — blind  to  duty  and  justice.  Stay  I 
hear  me  out — it  waa  so.     To-night  I  have  had  my  punishment.' 

He  paused  abruptly.  He  breathed  loud  and  fast;  but  his 
eyea  never  left  their  straight  and  keen  regard  into  his  com- 
panion's, and  his  words  were  spoken  unflinchingly. 

'  Tou  said  rightly.  Ko  duty  can  hold  a  female  thing,  no 
tenderness  can  content  her,  when  once  the  passion  of  her 
Tauity  has  been  fired.  Look  you,  that  child  is  innocent  as  any 
lamb  in  the  meadows,  any  dove  iu  the  woods,  and  yet  the 
leaven  of  her  womanhood  is  in  her,  and  will  urge  her  on  to  de- 
struction. I  thought,  in  my  folly,  that  not  to  sin,  not  to  suffer, 
not  to  know  the  meaning  of  evil,  not  to  want  any  more  than 
a  bird  wants  in  spring,  just  to  live  the  &ee  harmless  life  of  a 
country-born  creature,  would  sufSoe  to  make  a  child's  joy  and 
a  woman's  content.  I  erred ;  many  men  have  erred  like  me. 
There  is  a  devil  thrice  as  strong  as  we  are — the  devil  of 
Discontent.  There  is  the  tempter  that  lures  away  from  us 
our  wives,  and  our  mistressea,  and  our  daughters, — there  is 
the  huckster  that  buys  a  soul  with  a  string  of  seed-pearls  and 
chaffers  away  honour  for  a  knot  of  sapphire  stones.' 

Bis  listener  grew  paler  as  he  heard. 

*  What  has  chanced  to  the  child  f '  be  asked  hurriedly. 
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She  liad  touched  his  heart  more  deeply  tban  he  knew. 

'  This  has  chanced  to  her, — that  the  word  of  a  strange  wo- 
man had  more  sway  tyith  her  tbtai  mine ;  that  the  eyes  of  men 
have  found  out  that  she  has  loveliness  ;  that  the  snares  of  the 
city  have  been  spread  for  her,  and  have  caught  her,  and  have 
maimed  her.  Two  houra  since  I  brought  ner  out  jrom  the 
house  of  Coriolis.' 

'  Coriolis ; — the  aetreBB !  * 

'  CorioUs — the  courtesan.  Why  be  choicer  in  namei  than 
she  is  in  her  sins  P  She  lured  the  child  thither  by  specious 
words  and  gracious  promises.  In  the  eyes  of  Yiva  she  was  an 
empress — an  angel !  CorioHs  caught  her  fancy  as  the  light 
takes  a  moth's.  She  led  her  where  she  chose,  for  she  promised 
to  give  her  greatness  I  She  decoyed  her  there  toward  evening. 
I  had  left  her  alone.  "When  I  returned  she  was  lost.  She  had 
been  absent  some  hours.  I  knew  at  once  where  she  was  sure 
to  have  wandered.  I  forced  my  entrance  into  the  villa — into 
the  chamber  where  they  sat  at  their  banquet.  They  had 
throned  the  child  there  as  a  queen,  and  a  terror  of  her  reign 
had  just  commenced  to  touch  her.  1  was  in  time  to  save  her. 
"What  I  said,  what  I  did,  I  have  forgotten.' 

The  broken  abrupt  sentences  escaped  him  harshly  and  in 
haate.  The  recital  was  terrible  to  hiui.  Honour  and  honesty 
demanded  it  from  him ;  but  none  the  less  was  it  bitter  exceed- 
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'idtay  1  Hear  me  out,'  he  said  quickly,  as  his  listener  inter- 
rupted him.  '  Let  me  end  what  1  have  to  say.  I  rescued  her 
from  that  accursed  place  ere  she  had  learned  more  than  a 
vague  fear  and  a  wakening  horror  of  the  world  into  which  she 
was  Sung.  Bat  what  use  is  it  to  rescue  the  goat  from  the  pit, 
if  it  return  again  and  again  to  eat  the  poison-flowere  that  grow 
on  its  sides  P  And  that  is  what  Viva  will  do.  She  is  innocent — 
yes  ;  hut  how  long  can  innocence  grow  side  by  side  with  vanity 
and  ambition?  The  eyes  of  libertines  have  beheld  herj  the 
brutality  that  christens  itself  love  has  fastened  on  her;  the 
powers  that  lie  in  wealth  are  arrayed  against  her— she  is  not 
•  safe  one  moment  longer.  If  her  own  heart  were  content,  in- 
deed, all  these  could  with  ease  be  defied.  But  against  the  foe 
in  her  own  soul  I  can  bring  no  army.  I  may  restrain  her  from 
ein, — she  is  brave,  and  proud,  and  pure  of  thought — vice  once 
unmasked  to  her  would  be  loathsome.  But  I  cannot  keep  her 
in  peace ;  and — and-^I  dare  not  keep  her  in  misery  I  !Now,  I 
have  told  you  this.  It  was  your  duty  to  know  it.  It  may  well 
be  that  you  will  vrithdraw  the  offer  yon  made  her  two  eveninga 
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ago.  Tou  vill  be  justified  in  bo  doing.  She  doea  not  know 
the  evil  she  hns  wrought  hereeSf ;  but  I  koow  it,  and  I  know 
that  a  woman-child  tliat  has  been  once  beneatb  the  roof  of 
Coriolia  may  well  be  marked  aa  dishonoured  for  ever.' 

'  Hueh,  hush  !  Would  you  deem  me  bo  brutal,  so  harsh  ? — 
for  a  young  girl'e  unthinking  rashuese,  a  pUyt'ul  crenture'a 
foolish  fault  F ' 

*  It  would  be  no  harehaess ;  it  would  be  justice.  A  woman's 
fair  repute  is  like  a  blue  harebell — a  touch  can  wither  it. 
"What  she  did  to-day — in  rashness,  in  folly,  as  you  say — may 
rise  up  in  future  years  and  bring  her  bitter  chastisement.  Tet 
it  makes  no  difference  with  you,  this  thing  that  I  have  told  ?  ' 

'  None.     I  deaire  to  serve  her  as  greatly  ag  I  ever  did.' 
'That  is  very  nobly  said.     Then  I  accept  your  offer.     I  do 
not  dare  to  thrust  it  aside.' 

He  stopped  abruptly;  his  voice  was  hoarse,  and  died  away 
in  a  whisper.  The  otlier  made  no  answer ;  he  divined  the 
Buffering  that  accompanied  this  adhesion  to  his  will. 

*  Let  her  come,'  be  said  softly,  at  length.  '  Por  a  brief  space, 
at  least.  At  its  close — who  can  tell !  Early  impressions  have 
great  force,  and  what  we  are  nurtured  in  we  commonly  prefer. 
Her  absence  may  show  her  how  strong  her  love  for  you  is,  and 
how  needful  to  her  is  the  life  of  which  her  ignorance  now 
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'There  is  no  likelihood  of  that.  She  is  a  hawk  that  ouce 
cast  down  the  wind  will  never  come  back  to  the  wrist  of  her 

keeper,' 

'  Why  80  ?     She  loves  you  ?  ' 

'Ay,  as  children  love.  Where  is  the  child  whom  ^me 
costlier  bauble  than  what  you  can  give  will  not  lure  away  from 
your  hold  soon  or  late  P  ^o  ;  if  she  come  to  you  once  she  goes 
from  me  for  ever.    Sut  there  is  no  need  to  speak  of  myself,' 

'  There  is  great  need.  Look  what  an  immeasurable  debt  she 
owes  to  you.' 

'I  do  not  count  it.  Keither  need  she  nor  any  one.  I  de- 
sire her  to  hehappy,  that  is  all.  There  is  another  matter  which 
concerns  her.  The  youth  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you,  that  young 
lordling,  was  one  of  the  accursed  crew  to-night.  Doubtless  it 
was  his  gold  that  bribed  Goriolis  to  the  setting  of  her  snare. 
He  has  bad  his  punishment;  he  will  not  stir  his  bruised 
frame  for  months.  Wheu  he  does  arise  shame  nill  tie  bis 
tongue,  and  I  can  drive  him  from  the  country,  for  a  season,  bjf 
a  power  I  hare  over  him — the  power  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
Q^Q  rices.   Sut,  if  ypu  bftve  tiught  to  do  with  Vira,  it  ia  need- 
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fid  that  von  adouldbe  aware  of  him.  He  is  the  son  of  Batmen. 
He  has  broken  faith  with  me.  He  is  traitor  as  well  aa  tempter; 
But  I  care  not  to  wring  his  father's  great  heart  with  the  tale 
of  bis  shame.  Conarmce  and  falsehood  never  before  touched 
bis  race.' 

'  You  spare  the  child's  tempter  I  Tou  are  generous  indeed  1  '- 

'  I  spare  Estmere — not  bim.' 

'  Lord  Eatmere !     What  is  he  to  you  P ' 

'  He  is  a  man  who  ia  bononred  j  bo  is  a  man  who  baa  suffered. 
They  are  titles  sufficient  to  forbearance.  Beside  a  girl's  in- 
nocent name,  a  girl's  etninless  youth,  they  are  things  that  will 
no  more  bear  mpu's  handling  than  will  a  snowOake  aa  Jta  falla. 
Is  there  any  other  thing  to  be  said  ?  Tell  your  mother  what  I 
have  told  to  you ;  Viva  enters  no  home  under  the  shelter  of 
folsehood.  But  do  you  know  that  the  world  will  call  yon  a 
madman?' 

■Wherefore  ?  ' 

'  For  believing  the  word  and  receiving  the  Waif  and  Stray 
of  a  bohemian.' 

'  The  world  can  do  so.  I  hare  attended  to  it  as  little  in  my 
&abioa  as  you  in  yours,  I  know  that  I  have  the  truth  from 
your  lips;  I  have  been,  also,  at  tbe  pains  to  verify  the  facta  that 
yon  have  related  to  me  ;  and  I  believe  that  I  see  my  way  to 
rendering  another  life  happy.  Aa  for  my  being  deemed  a  mad- 
man, it  ia  ever  the  better  things  in  us  that  the  world  calls  our 
insanities-' 

Tricotrin  gave  no  reply.  Hia  eyea  dwelt  on  those  of  tbe 
speaker  with  a  long,  searching,  penetrative  regard,  that  seemed 
to  seek  to  pierce  the  secret  thoughts  of  his  innermost  mind. 
Then,  with  an  abrunl;  movement,  he  turned  away. 

'  You  have  a  nobie  nsturo,  and  you  do  a  noble  act,'  he  said 
briefly.  '  Bat  I  cannot  thank  you  till,  in  the  years  to  come,  I 
see  how  it  is  with  her.' 

Then,  without  farewell  or  obeisance,  he  quitted  the  chamber 
swiftly.  He' was  even  as  the  shepherd  who  bad  left  tbe  ewe 
lamb  that  be  had  saved  through  storm  and  drought,  and 
warmed  iu  bis  bosom,  and  fed  with  his  hand,  nt  the  threshold 
of  tbe  rich  man's  palace. 

The  Due  de  Liri  started  as  the  door  closed  and  leant  in 
perplexed  meditation  against  the  bronzed  reading-stand,  on 
which  the  great  volumes  that  he  usually  studied  lay. 

He  was  a  man  of  pure  intent,  of  gentle  heart,  of  noble 
nature,  untouched  by  pride,  untainted  by  evil  desire.  Ho 
etmiestly  desired  to  benefit  this  beautiful  young  thing,  wbose 
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bright  youth  fascinated  him.  He  was  wholly  unconscioua  that 
any  Belfish  iinpuke  prompted  the  determinate  effort  with  which 
he  had  vanquished  hia  mother's  disinelination  to  take  a  found- 
liDg  beneath  her  roof.  He  waa  incapable  of  cruelty,  incapable 
of  a  base  egotism ;  he  believed  himself  only  actuated  vy  a 
genuine  compassion  ;  he  had  in  no  way  awakened  to  any  per- 
ception of  the .  attraction  that  Viva  8  personal  lovolinesB 
possesBed  for  him  ;  he  had  been  entirely  honest  in  all  that  be 
bad  said. 

Tet,  aa  he  learned  there,  a  certain  sense  that  he,  with  every 
flincere  and  good  intent,  had  still  done  that  which  was  cruel 
and  unjustified,  stole  on  him.  Ho  had  considered  only  her 
welfare  ;  he  had  been  callous  to  the  pain  that  her  loss  might 
cause  to  the  only  one  who  hitherto  had  set  any  value  on  her 
undefended  and  unclaimed  life.  He  had  thought  only  of 
gratifying  the  wistful  desires  that  ahoue  in  her  radiant  eyes  ; 
he  had  forgotten  that  her  translation  to  new  spheres  might 
leave  a  void,  never  to  be  filled  again,  in  the  heart  that  had 
grown  to  hold  her  as  its  treasure. 

Ho  had  known  Tricotrin  to  be  a  careless,  fearless,  bigh- 
couraged,  laughter-loving  wanderer,  imprisoned  by  no  ties, 
bound  by  no  creeds,  chained  to  no  home.    It  had  never  seemed 

fiossible  to  him  that  such  a  one  could  love  as  tenderly  as  he 
oathed  bondage  passionately,  or  that  hia  affections  could  strike 
deep  root,  though  his  temper  flung  off  all  fetters.  It  was  only 
now,  now  when  to  perceive  this  was  useless,  that  any  glimpse 
of  its  truth  flashed  upon  him. 

'  I  hoped  to  do  good,'  he  thought  wearily.  '  "What  if  it  end 
iu  evil  ? ' 


CHAPTEK  XXin. 

Vita  slept  all  the  noon  of  the  neit  day. 

When  she  awoke,  rest  and  slumber  had  healed  all  the  harm 
that  the  night's  terror  and  fatigue  had  wrought  on  her.  To 
the  health  and  the  strength  of  her  youth  illness  was  impossible. 
But  the  wound  to  her  pride  and  her  conscience  had  struck 
more  deeply,  It  was  with  a  dull  heavy  sense  of  pain  and  of 
shame  that  she  arose  and  dressed  herself  and  went  to  her  ac- 
customed seat  in  the  attic  casement.  Per  the  first  time  fear — 
the  sure  shadow  of  all  evil  doing — possessed  her  ;  for  the  first 
time  she  felt  afraid  of  meeting  the  eyes  of  the  friend  whom  she 
had  wronged. 
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Moreover,  tbere  wan  the  old  leaven  still  vrorking  in  her,  d^ 
spite  all  her  loathing  of  her  temptreas,  deepite  ber  instiuctive 
consciousDesa  of  having  escaped  some  terrible  danger.  Tlie  old 
deeir©  and  disoonteat  still  murmured  in  her  soul  as  she  gazed 
at  her  white-linen  dress  and  thought  of  those  pearls  and 
aappbires  she  had  worn ;  as  she  looked  round  the  woodea  walls 
of  ber  attio  and  thought  of  tho  soft  scarlet  hues  and  silver 
glisten  of  the  actress's  banquet ing-cbaraber. 

'Ah !  why  does  wickedness  huvo  all  the  beauty  and  all  the 
pleasure  ?  '  she  wondered  with  an  aching  heart,  perpleicd  by 
the  question,  that  mocks  divines  and  scoSs  at  philosophers,  nnd 
baffles  at  every  turn  the  efforts  of  moralists  and  teachers. 

Virtue  gives  her  children  so  often  but  stones  when  they  ask 
of  her  for  the  bread  of  life.  Wickedness  casts  the  golden 
apples  by  thousands  to  her  followers.  And  false  is  the  preacher 
wno,  denying  this,  bribes  to  the  allegiance  of  the  first  by 
promise  of  her  crowns,  and  seeks  to  affright  from  the  palaces 
of  the  last  by  oaths  that  her  festivals  aud  banquets  are  Bar- 
mecide feasts  held  above  an  oubliette  of  death. 

The  poignant  grief  of  the  past  night  bad  sometvhat  softened 
with  the  waking  day ;  had  aomewbat  changed  into  the  Mattered 
sense  that  her  very  error,  her  very  deception,  her  very  peril, 
^rero  befitting  the  romance  that  belonged  to  such  an  enchanted 
princeffl  aa  herself.  Although  the  natural  conscience  and  im- 
])ulse  of  the  child  had  made  her  recoil  from  her  disobedience, 
and  repel,  in  an  instinct  of  loathing,  the  overtures  of  her  young 
lover,  now  that  she  wns  safe  and  was  alone,  a  certain  sweetness 
lay  for  her  in  the  remembrance  of  such  an  epiaode^a  certain 
delight  existed  in  the  sense  that  she  had  been  deemed  wortli 
the  weaving  of  such  a  web  to  entrap  her. 

The  dominant  thing  in  her  was  pride,  and  her  pride  had 
been  up  in  arms  against  her  tempters  ;  but  the  next  strongest 
thing  in  her  was  vanity,  and  vanity  fnuud  a  charm  in  the  re- 
membrance that  she.  bad  passud  through  such  a  proof  of  her 
power. 

At  night  she  had  wept  with  joy  to  be  given  back  to  the  safe, 
familiar,  innocent  life  of  ber  childhood  ;  out  with  the  morning 
she  grew  well-nigh  ungrateful  for  safetv,  aud  thought  in  all  tho 
restlessness  of  nascent  ambition:  '  Shall  I  always  stay  thus, 
like  a  wood-dovo  iti  a  wickerwork  cage,  when  the  world  holds 
so  many  palace  gardens  whence  such  paradise -birds  as  I  can 
spread  their  golden  plumes  in  the  sunl" 

She  had  escaped  from  Coriolls ;  but  she  had  not  escaped 
&om  the  poison  that  Coriolis  had  breathed  over  her. 
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It  waa  well,  ete  knew,  to  be  safe  in  her  kaven ;  bat  it  was 

tedious,  it  was  monotonouB,  it  had  no  picturesque  colour  in  it. 
And  she  began  to  sigh  again,  though  ashamed  of  her  sighs,  for 
thoae  glittering  pleasures  that  she  had  just  tasted,  as  a  hum- 
ming-hird  just  tastes  the  houe^  in  a  flower  which  a  cruel  wind 
shatters  down  into  a  heap  of  bruised  petals. 

The  poison  had  touched  her  lips  ;  though  she  had  shuddered 
at  its  baaeful  sweetness,  yet  the  thirst  for  more  of  its  iuscious- 
uess  had  been  lefl:  awakened  and  uQsppeased.  She  thought, 
with  a  sort  of  despair,  of  her  future.  Is  was  the  first  time  that 
ever  she  had  dreaded  this  unknown  thing,  which,  ever  ere  now, 
had  been  enfolded  in  the  gold-spaogled  mask-dress  of  bo  mys- 
terious and  royal  a  n6w -comer ;  for  the  first  time  she  now  re- 
membered that  under  its  gay  domino  there  might  be  seen,  per- 
chance, a  skeleton — a  death's-head.  She  had  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  it  was  that  she  felt ;  but  she  had  a  vague 
nameless  terror  of  herself,  as  though  she  were  conscious  that  if 
innocence  must  he  leashed  with  obscurity,  the  wild  desire  for 
greatness  that  lay  in  her  would  hurl  her,  aoouer  or  later,  into 
the  dominion  and  the  power  of  evil. 

The  full  noon  light  was  slantiug  through  the  lattice  when 
the  step  which  she  knew  and  loved  the  best  came  up  the  wooden 
stair.  She  cowered  down  and  buried  her  facd  in  her  faanda. 
She  felt  heart-sick  with  humiliation,  and  all  the  love  she  bore 
him  smote  her  with  its  remorse. 

One  thing  alone  had  he  ever  forbidden  to  her ;  and  that  one 
thing  she  had  seized  in  alt  the  wilfulness  of  rebellion ! 

She  never  looked  up  as  be  crossed  the  chamber  ;  she  trem- 
bled as  she  felt  that  he  drew  near ;  she  heard  him  pause  beside 
her,  and  she  shrank  farther  and  fiurther  back  in  silence. 

He  stood  near,  silent  also. 

Then,  by  a  swift  impulse,  she  caught  his  hands  and  gazed 
up  in  his  &ce. 

'  Forgive  roe !  O,  do  forgive  me ! '  she  cried,  while  her  voice 
was  choked  with  tears.  '  I  was  so  wicked !  and  yet  I  meant  no 
harm.  She  said  yon  should  know,  and  that  you  would  learn  to 
see  you  wronged  her,  and  that;  I  was  a  burden  to  you  when  I 
might  grow  great  and  be  your  glory !  I  never  knew  that  young 
prince  would  be  there— I  never  did,  indeed  1  Believe  me — O, 
pray,  behove  mel' 

'I  believe  you.-  If  I  had  thought  that  you  could  lie,  I 
would  have  left  you  to  live  and  die  in  that  hell  you  had  chosen.' 

The  words  were  stem  and  chill,  and  perfectly  calm.  She 
Bhuddered  under  them,  yet  she  took  courage  to  look  np  in  his 
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beloTed  familiar  face.  And  she  saw  that  hia  eyesvere  fixed  on 
her  with  a  look  that  amote  her  to  the  heart — the  look  that 
tearless  eyes  will  give  to  some  treaaured  thing  that  lies  cold  in 
death.  She  gave  a  cry  aa  of  irrepreaBible  pain,  and  flung  her- 
self  at  his  feet,  all  the  force  and  fervour  of  uer  variable  nature 
roused  in  aelf-accuBation  and  aelf-bate. 

'  Blame  me— ^beat  me^kill  me ;  but  do  not  look  at  me  like 
that  I  I  was  wrong — 0, 1  know  it  so  well  1  I  waa  yain,  and 
foolish,  and-mad,  and  wicked  ;  but  throw  me  out  on  to  the 
stonee  of  the  streets.    Do  not  look  at  me  again  like  that  1 ' 

A  great  pity  changed  and  softened  his  gaze  as  he  heard  :  he 
stored  and  raised  her  gently. 

'  I  was  harah ;  forgive  me.  I  forgot  how  weak  and  young 
a  thing  you  are.  Hush  I  do  not  sob  bo  bitterly.  Ton  were 
temptid,  and  you  bad  not  strength  to  resist.  "Well,  it  is  oAea- 
times  BO  with  all.     You  are  not  alone,  my  little  one-' 

There  was  an  intense  compaasion— a  passionless  sadness  in 
the  words,  which  awed  her  as  no  words  of  upbraiding  could 
have  done. 

'  Sut  I  am  Tile,'  she  murmured ;  '  so  vile,  to  have  ever  H'O' 
believed  you  and  disobeyed  you  1  Let  me  tell  you  all,  and 
then — ' 

He  stcmped  her. 

'  No ;  I  know  all  I  need  to  knpw.  Spare  me  the  tale  of 
how  mach  dearer  than  I  were  the  world  and  that  wanton  to 
you.' 

He  turned  from  her,  unable  to  hide  the  anguish  that  this 
one  disloyalty  had  wrought  him.  The  ohiid  huug  her  bead  and 
said  nothing.  She  blushed  for  the  tboughta  which  a  moment 
before  had  haunted  her;  she  was  disloyal  to  him  still;  the 
world  atill  dethroned  him. 

He  paced  to  and  fro  the  chamber  awhile,  conquering  the 
fierce  longing  which  possessed  him  to  seize  for  his  own,  let  it 
cost  what  it  would,  this  iair  faithless  life  that  already  seemed 
eo  wholly  his  own.  When  he  came  again  to  her,  it  was  with 
that  tranquillity  in  his  look  and  in  his  voice,  which  he  had 
striven  so  many  hours  through,  to  attain  ere  he  bad  come  into 
her  presence. 

'  We  will  never  apeak  again  of  this,'  he  said  gently.  '  Tou 
disobeyed  me,  indeed,  but  you  were  sorely  tempted ;  you  were 
wooed  through  your  weakest  follies,  and  you  were  moved  by  a 
noble  thought  even  in  the  midst  of  your  selfishness.  I  forgive 
it.  I  do  not  say  forgive  yourself;  for  you  were  very  wrong, 
and  I  wouU  lain  hare  ti^  remembrance  of  your  ermr  wound 
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yon  ahftrplj  awhile,  so  that  the  cicatrix  it  leaves  ha  a  warning 
ioyou  forever.  Bat  we  will  never  speak  again  of  your  action 
or  of  your  temptera.  Ae  you  grow  into  womanbood  you  will 
Bee,-aB  you  cannot  aee  now,  the  full  extent  of  their  wicked- 
ness and  of  your  peril.  I  have  other  things  to  say  to  you. 
Listen.' 

Viva,  stilleJ  and  vaguely  half  affrighted,  half  consoled, 
raised  her  tear-laden  eyes  to  his,  and  Leld  her  breath,  and 
waited  with  an  indefinite  prescience  that  the  time  was  near  at 
hand  when  he  end  she  would  be  no  more  as  they  so  long  bad 
been  in  this  joyous  and  unahadowed  life,  which  to  her  impa- 
tient ignorance  had  grown  so  wearisome. 

'  Listen,'  he  went  on,  speaking  still  with  that  calmness 
which  he  had  taught  himself  to  wear  before  her.  '  Tour  act 
■  last  night  has  taught  me  what  I  had  feared  before — that  I  have 
not  the  means  nor  the  power  to  make  you  happy  any  longer. 
Ko ;  hear  me  out.  It  ia  not  ingratitude  in  you;  it  iayour 
woman's  nature.  You  pine  and  pant  for  things  that  are  not 
in  my  hands  to  bestow  on  you.  A  female  soul  that  chafes  and 
longs  and  harboura  discontent  ia  ever  on  the  balance  towards 
evil;  for  sin  has  already  ita  surest  forerunner  and  ally  fastened 
upon  the  life  that  is  at  war  with  itself.  Therefore,  since 
I  cannot  provide  the  gratification  of  your  desire,  others  must 
do  so.' 

He  pnused ;  and  his  breath  came  with  a  short  sharp  sigh. 
She  listened,  moTed  with  keen  repentance,  yet  also  moved  to  a 
vague  and  eager  expectancy. 

'  I  should  have  told  you  yesterday,'  he  continued  with  an 
effort,  '  that  your  fairy  was  no  fairy,  as  you  may  be  sure,  but 
what  ia  quite  as  potent  in  this  world — a  rich  and  nobly-born 
person.  She  is  the  mother  of  that  gentleman  whom  you  have 
seen  here  some  few  times — the  Uuchesse  do  LirS.  Sheis  very 
aged,  but  very  powerful,  very  eminent,  very  wealthy  ;  and  she 
is  filled  with  excellent  intent  to  you.  She  invites  you  to  pass 
B,  brief  season  with  her,  as  her  gueat.  Yesterday  I  refused  ; 
perhaps  selfishly,  but  deeming  that  it  was  best  for  you  not  to 
enter  and  enjoy  a  modo  of  life  that  I  cannot  continue  to  you. 
Now,  I  know  that  some  change  must  bo  made  for  you,  and  I 
have  accepted  this  offer,  because  otherwise  much  evil  will  come 
nnto  yoji, 

'  0  no,  0  no  ! '  she  murmured.  '  I  will  he  good,  T  will  ho 
content,  I  will  try,  indeed  I  will  try,  never  to  long  for  any- 
thing save  what  I  have.' 

'  That  will  be  vain,'  he  said  bitterly.    '  The  dog  that  is  only 
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Held  by  her  chain  will  be  faithless  the  first  inatant  that  she 
teara  her  neck  from  her  collar.  No ;  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
cruel  to  you,  my  child.  1  mean,  only  that,  though  you  should 
honestly  intend  to  be  contented,  and  Btrivo  to  he  bo,  the  con- 
tent which  requirca  to  be  stmen  after  ia  a  hollow  tHng,  which 
embitters  and  deeeives  alike  the  one  who  seeks  for  it  and  the 
one  who  lives  near  it.  The  moment  that  love  or  content  need 
an  effort  to  keep,  both  are  valuelosa ;  both  are  dead  bodies 
from  which  the  apirit  haa  flown.  I  have  been  your  guardian  ; 
I  will  not  he  your  jailer.' 

He  stopped  once  more;  the  child  said  nothing j  she  could 
not  have  promised  him  honestly  a  content  that  should  have 
been  spontaneous  and  shadow) ess. 

After  awhile  he  spoke  again. 

'  The  change  that  your  temptress  offered  yon  waa  to  woo  you 
from  health  and  peace  to  the  plague  and  the  horror  of  a  lazar 
ward ;  but  the  change  that  this  great  lady  holds  out  to  you 
may  be,  as  in  all  likelihood  it  will  Ibe,  splendid.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  chance — a  chance  for  you  that  I  dare  not  put  away  un- 
tried, since  the  past  night  showed  me  how  easily  to  bo  led  into 
perilyouare,  and  how  hard  tobe  weaned  from  evil.  Atvour 
years,  Coriolis  waa  no  worse  than  you  are  now — a  young  thing, 
an.  innocent  thing,  a  thing  gay  and  careless,  and  full  of  play  on 
a  Bunny  sea-sbore ;  but  vain  and  reatless,  and  full  of  vague 
ambition  and  seething  discontent,  and  impatience  at  her  lot 
and  at  her  home.  Lest  the  time  should  ever  come  when, 
looking  on  you,  I  should  curse  you — aa  every  mouth  that  ia 
pure  with  truth  curses  hers  that  is  ore  lie  incarnate — I  know 
that  you  must  go  from  me;  I  know  that  you  must  pass  out  of 
my  life  and  out  of  my  love  now,  and  it  may  he  for  ever.' 

His  voice  sank  very  low,  and  grew  unsteady  over  the  last 
words  ;  but  there  waa  in  his  accent  that  which  struck  her  with 
an  intense  fear,  and  moved  her  with  a  strange  dim  horror  of 
the  thing  ahe  might  become,  aa  thougb  in  some  glass  of  sorcery 
she  beheld  the  fair  face  of  her  beaming  youth,  gray  and 
shrunken  and  sightless,  and  ghastly  with  the  corruption  of 
death,  with  the  aahea  of  age. 

She  seemed  to  behold,  aa  in  some  vision,  the  power  of  evil 
that  lay  slumbering  in  her — the  weakness  that  would  grow  to 
guilt — the  dream  that  would  fructify  in  sin — the  ambition  that, 
reaching  up  to  heaven,  would  recoil  and  fall  to  hell — the 
nascent  pasaions  huahed  under  the  calm  of  youth,  like  painted 
snakes  asleep  beneath  the  leaves  of  rosea,  that  would  ariae  and 
coil,  and  stmg  and  slaughter,  and  die  at  last  of  their  own 
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poison.  She  shuddered  where  she  stood,  and  her  lips  gM« 
pale,  and  she  stretched  her  arms  out  to  him  with  a  blind 
piteous  gesture. 

'  She  said  that  snch  things  as  I  were  always  bom  for  evil ; 
it  seemed  her  glory,  and  she  bade  me  make  it  mine.  Ah,  why 
did  you  not  set  your  foot  on  me  and  crush  me,  when  you  found 
me  among  the  graBsea  F     It  had  been  better  so.' 

He  quivered  as  though  she  had  pierced  him  with  a  knife ; 
the  reproach  that  be  had  so  Jong  foreseen  and  feared  rebuked 
him  ;  he  had  his  reward  at  last. 

But  hia  thoughts  chiefly,  even  in  that  moment,  were  for  her. 
He  took  her  hands,  and  looked  down  on  her  with  pitiful  gen- 
tleness. 

'  My  child,  I  knew  the  time  would  come  when  you  would 
ntter  that  plaint  against  me.  You  are  a  woman,  and  born  of 
a  woman.  But  you  are,  for  all  that,  of  a  brave  spirit,  and 
your  reproach  to  me  is  the  reproach  of  a  coward.  It  rests 
witli  you  to  live  your  life  nobly  or  vilely.  "We  have  not  our 
choice  to  be  rich  or  poor,  to  be  happy  or  unhappy,  t«  be  in . 
health  or  in  sickness  ;  hut  we  have  our  choice  to  be  worthy  or 
worthless.  No  antagonist  can  kill  our  aoul  in  ua ;  that  caa 
perish  only  from  its  own  suicide.  Ever  remember  that. 
Indeed,  to  creatures  like  you,  the  way  to  evil  is  perilously 
easy ;  but  none  cau  force  you  down  its  decline  unless  your 
own  vanities  and  passions  first  impel  you.  Ton  have  re- 
proached me,  for  the  first  time,  with  having  saved  you  to  run 
your  course  of  life ;  it  is  that  you  may  not  have  to  uttep-tbat 
reproach  in  far  more  deadly  earnestness  in  years  to  come,  that 
I  shall  send  you  from  me  now.  Frail  flowers  such  as  you  need 
fence,  and  shade,  and  culture,  and  training  towards  the  sun. 
Ton  cannot  soar  upwards  and  grow  straightly  in  storm  and 
cold  and  drought.  I  was  to  blame  that  I  forgot  this ;  but  I 
shall  never  again  forget  it.  I  was  unwise  enough  to  dream 
that  I  might  graft  on  you  some  of  my  philosophy ;  I  forgot 
that  you  were  not  of  my  sex.  The  life  that  has  been  so  good 
to  me  would  not  sut&ce  to  you.  I  should  have  known  it 
earlier — ' 

'Tet  my  life  has  been  so  happy ! '  she  cried  in  involuntary 
self-reproach. 

'  Ah,  so  you  will  remember  and  realise,  yecrs  hence,  with 
Miu  regret ;  but  it  is  no  longer  happy  to  you  now.  The  desire 
for  the  unknown  has  come  on  you.  Let  us  a^esk  of  it  no 
more ;  I  have  fair  news  for  you.  Ttis  great  lajly  seems  willing 
to  befriend  you ;  go  to  her  for  a  short  season — it  will  be  some^ 
thing  fresh,  at  least.' 
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'  But  what  will  ^rand'mdre  think  9 ' 

'She  has  not  lived  through  eighty-three  yesra  to  expect 
gratitude  in  the  young,  or  memory  in  the  absent.  Ton  were 
angered  with  me  yesterday  that  I  told  yon  no  more  of  your 
fairy.  I  ought  to  haTe  done  bo  ;  it  might  have  saved  you  from 
one  harsh  experience.  But  I  was  selMi :  I  waited  on  my  own 
wjab,  and  I  forgot  your  wel&re.' 

And  to  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  the  man's  generous 
nature  it  seemed,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  un- 
generous  and  of  an  illiberal  thing  in  couating,  before  the 
benefit  of  this  foundling  whom  he  had  harboured,  the  wish  and 
the  peace  of  his  own  future.  It  aeemed  to  him  that  to  lay  a 
claim  to  this  existence  which  he  had  saved  heeaute  it  had  been 
thus  saved  bv  him,  waa  a  meanneaB  and  a  cowardice  that 
deaerved  its  chastisement. 

'  I  rejected  the  offer  for  you,'  he  pnrsned  with  effort.  '  I  did 
wrong  ;  I  see  that  now.  I  can  only  hope  my  error  can  be  re- 
paired. Last  night  I  sought  out  the  Due  de  Lir& ;  I  told  him 
this ;  I  told  him  also  what  you  had  done.  Kay,  do  not  shrink 
at  that.  You  might  abriak,  indeed,  if  I  let  you  go  under  his 
roof  with  a  lie  in  your  mouth.  I  told  him  all — of  your  passion 
for  the  stage ;  of  your  idolatry  of  this  dazzling  sinner ;  of  the 
Bcene  in  which  I  found  you;  of  the  allurements  that  had 
tempted  ^ou.  He  knows  everything ;  but  your  follv  does  not 
change  hia  desire  to  befriend  you.  I  have  seen  him  again 
this  morning.  Ton  cau  go,  at  once,  to  the  existence  he  offcra 
you.' 

Viva  drew  a  deep  breath. 

'  They  are  great  people  ? '  she  aaked  wistfully. 

'  They  are  of  great  rank — do  you  mean  thatP  There  are 
great  hves  spent  in  garreta,  in  mines,  in  beds  of  agony,  in 
gatley-alaves'  benches.  But  "great,"  in  your  sense,  means 
only  affluent  and  arrogant.' 

A  feverish  bitterness  in  his  tone,  altogether  foreign  to  him, 
arrested  her  attention. 

'  You  do  not  wish  me  to  go  F '  she  asked  with  the  same 
wistfulaess.    'TeU  me;  you  know  I  will  never  disobey  you 

'Disobey!  Am  I  your  taskmaster?'  he  said  fiercely — the 
fierceness  that  pain  arouses  in  man,  aa  in  every  other  animal. 
'  If  you  loved  me,  would  ^ou  talk  of  obedience  P  In  love,  two 
wills  move  together,  inspired  by  one  soul,  as  the  two  wings  of 
a  bird  move,  ever  opart,  yet  ever  in  union.  But  that  love  is 
not  beweea  m.    Xomx  wiuga  are  your  ow;i ;  le);  them  bear 
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you  where  you  will.  'What  pleaeea  you  pleases  me.  Be  free 
ae  tur  to  follow  your  &nciee.  It  may  be  for  your  good  tliat 
thia  thing  opena  to  you ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  close  the  door.' 

'But  what  do  you  wisi?  It  is  that  which  I  want  to 
know.' 

'  What  you  wiah  is  the  question  here.  Tou  wish  for  richen, 
rank,  InzurieB,  prominence,  all  eorts  of  vanities  and  indul- 
gences. Well,  you  will  see  tbem  nearer  at  least  by  this  visit 
— that  is  Boraething,  It  may  be  that  they  will  lose  their  en- 
chantmeUt ;  and  then — ' 

The  sentence  broke  off  abruptly ;  he  could  not  put  into 
words  the  hope  which  rose  in  him  that,  closely  seen,  these 
things  which  look  to  him  so  idle  and  so  artificial,  might  lose 
their  glittering  bewitchment  for  her;  and  that  in  their  hot- 
pressed  atmosphere  her  young  free  heart  might  spring  back  at 
a  rebound  to  the  liberty  and  the  freshneaa  and  the  sincerity  of 
the  life  in  which  she  Iiad  been  reared. 

'  And  then  what  P '  asked  Tiva  anxiously. 

'  No  matter  ;  they  may  only  gain  surer  sorcery  over  you.  I 
forgot  that  you  were  feminine,  my  Waif!  At  any  rate,  your 
new  friend  means  well ;  she  can  be  of  use  to  you,  as  poor  old 
grand'mere  never  can ;  ahe  shows  great  kindness  in  the  mere 
interest  she  takes  in  you,  because  you  are — what  you  are. 
You  have  grown  impatient  of  the  life  you  lead  ;  yes,  and  will 
grow  more  so,  despite  all  your  promises,  which  I  know,  for  all 
that,  were  sincere.  In  the  household  of  Madame  do  JAri,  you 
can  see  a  little  for  yourself  what  the  greatness  you  covet  is 
like.  Tou  can  measure  for  yourself  the  differences  between 
the  esiatence  you  lead  through  me,  and  the  existence  in 
wealth  aud  in  pomp  which  you  imagine  can  have  no  cares. 
The  opportunity  offers :  it  is  but  right  you  should  take  it. 
Come,  tnere  is  nothing  t-o  wait  for ;  I  will  leave  you  there, 
and  in  eight  days  I  will  return  for  you.' 

Viva  stood  irresolute;  something  in  his  words,  colder  and 
more  brief  than  they  bad  ever  been  to  her,  though  still  so 
gentle,  moved  her  with  a  certain  fear,  that  dashed  a  chillness 
over  the  prospect  before  her. 

'But  if  I  am  not  happy  there P'  she  murmured  with  a 
sudden  terror. 

In  an  instant  she  saw  the  amile  she  knew  so  well  beam  in 
its  brightness  and  its  tenderness  over  the  face  above  her. 

'Well,  you  will  know  your  refuge.  Come  to  me  in  your 
sorrows,  if  you  forget  me  in  your  joys.' 

For  the  first  time,  some  conception  of  the  depth  and  magni- 
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tude  of  this  priceless  love  vrbicli  succoured  her  in  all  things, 
and  claimed  nothing  at  her  hands  in  recompense,  etole  on  her 
senses  with  a  vague  emotion  of  her  own  abaolute  unworthi- 
neaa  of  its  suhlimity,  She  could  not  measure  its  height,  more 
thaatheunaccuBtomedsight  can  gauge  the  height  of  mountains  ; 
but  in  some  way  it  moved  and  awed  her  as  the  majesty  of  the 
everlasting  hills  will  do  those  who  gaze  upward  to  them. 

She  looKed  at  him  one  moment,  then  threw  herself  into  his 
a  rma  with  all  her  childhood's  abandonment, 

'  Ah,  how  selfish  you  must  think  me  I  If  you  had  only  let 
me  die  when  you  first  found  me,  what  burden  and  what  trouble 
you  had  been  spared.' 

'  Chut  [ '  he  said  softly,  though  there  was  an  inflDite  sadneBS 
in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  down  on  her.  '  "Where  two  love,  one 
of  them  is  always  selfiah.  And  as  for  the  other  thing,  not  till 
you  regret  your  life,  my  Waif,  shall  I  ever  regret  it  for  you.  If 
you  stain  it,  or  learn  to  feel  it  wearisome  to  bear,  then  indeed, 
but  then  only,  shall  I  lament  the  hoUr  in  which  I  saved  it.' 

'  But  I  have  been  only  a  care,  a  cost,  a  trouble  to  you  F  I 
have  done  nothing  to  repay  you  ? ' 

'  Pooh,  little  one ! '  he  said  lightly ;  for  in  that  moment  he 
felt  too  keenly  to  dare  trust  himself  to  earnest  words.  '  Float- 
ing a  Waif  is  a  more  innocent  indulgence  than  most  of  our  mas- 
culiQe  extravagances ;  and  as  for  payment,  when  I  hear  you 
laugh,  that  is  quittance  enough.  And  you  have  laughed  often, 
I  think,  in  your  fifteen  years  of  existence.' 

'  Ab,  yes  I '  siglied  Yiva ;  and  for  the  moment  that  old  life  by 
the  river-side,  that  she  had  grown  so  impatient  to  get  rid  of  for 
the  '  great  world,'  looked  wonderfully  fair  to  her — transfigured 
as  the  golden  light  of  distance  alone  can  transfigure  either  the 
landscapes  or  the  years  we  leave  behind  us. 

'  That  is  right,'  be  said  briefly.  '  Whatever  the  future  brings 
you,  it  will  be  well  to  have  had  that  laughter.  And  now,  make 
yourself  ready;  since  this  thing  is  to  be  done,  do  it  qoickly.' 

He  moved,  to  the  window  as  he  spoke ;  he  was  impatient  of 
all  bitter  moments ;  his  philosophies  and  bis  instincts  alike  re-  ' 
belled  against  pain  as  the  great  foe  of  animal  life  and  of  mental 
peace ;  he  was  intolerant  of  depression,  and  resisted  all  calamity 
tliat  strove  to  weigh  him  down  as  he  would  have  resisted  a  phy- 
sical disease. 

Opposite  him,  in  tlie  little  casement  under  the  gable,  sat  the 
grisette ;  her  work  had  fallen  on  her  lap ;  her  tearful  eyes  ware 
gazing  vacantly  out  into  the  street. 

Much  the  same  pang  ached  in  both  their  hearts  i  the  woman 
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brooded  fondly  over  here,  the  man  thmst  his  paMionately  away. 
To  ber  there  was  a  lingering  BweetneaB  in  it  that  she  clung  to ; 
to  him  there  was  an  intolerable  veakneaa  in  it  that  be  strove 
vith  all  his  force  to  uproot. 

Tbey  both  knew  tnat  they  who  go  to  the  Eome  of  their  de- 
Bires  never  return  bi  those  whom,  they  have  loved  and  left  in 
the  old  deserted  land. 

Yiva  wa«  quickly  ready,  and  at  his  aide ;  she  woa  in  eager. 
tremulous  excitement.  She  was  glad  that  her  desiree  had  been 
granted  thus  :  and  jet  ebe  was  fearful,  after  her  paet  night's  de- 
ception, of  what  vipers  might  lie  curled  in  the  purple  passion- 
flowers  of  the  world's  pride  and  pleasure. 

Tricotrin  said  little  on  their  way — a  way  that  led  tbrongb 
country  fields  and  the  fragrance  of  the  Ville  d'Avr^  woods,  out 
toward  where  a  summer  villa  stood,  sheltered  under  reddening 
folbge  that  joined  the  forests  of  Versailles. 

He  lifted  her  from  the  covered  wagon  in  which  they  bad 
driven,  and  walked  with  her  some  little  distance  down  a  Droad 
tree-shadowed  lane.  It  was  now  almost  dark.  At  the  end  of 
the  road  were  the  gates  of  ber  destination.  In  this  sunny  autumn 
weather  the  Duchesse  de  Lir&  preferred  this  light  and  pleasant 
place  to  either  bergreat  palaces  in  the  Faubourg,  or  her  chfiteau 
under  the  shadow  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  Outside  the  gates 
be  paused  a  moment.  There  was  no  one  in  sight  save  an  old 
man  sitting  under  one  of  the  sycamores,  resting  with  a  load  of 
wood.  "He  laid  his  hand  on  Yiva's  shoulder,  and  looked  down 
into  her  eyes. 

'My  child,  you  have  your  heart's   desire;  you  go  among 

"great  people."     It  may  make  your  happiness;  it  may  make 

'  £^^  misery.     Qranted  wishes  are  sometimes  self-sown  curses. 

whichever  it  be,  remember — go  where  5'ou  willj  do  what  you 

may — you  can  always  come  back  to  me.' 

The  infinite  tenderness  of  the  words  raised  something  akin 
to  terror  in  ber  ;  her  colour  went  and  came  in  rapid  changes. 

'  But  it  is  only  for  a  little  time,'  she  said  rapidly.  '  It  is  no 
sepuation.     I  shall  be  with  you  again  so  soon. 

He  amiled,  the  smile  that  smote  her  heart  with  remorse ; 
though  why  she  could  not  tell. 

'  A  week  is  an  age  sometimes  at  your  years.  I  hardly  think 
you  will  remain  or  return  to  me — the  same.  But  that  we  must 
chance,  grand'm&re  and  I.  Anyhow,  love  that  has  not  been 
put  to  the  test  is  no  love ;  and  the  young  bird  that  has  never 
been  allowed  to  fly  likes  its  cage  from  habit,  not  choice.  &o 
within;  I  have  rung ;  they  will  CQm9  to  yau.  In  eight  dSTQ 
you  shall  see  me  agsiq,'  |.     ^^  Gooole 
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Before  she  coald  repl^  or  resist  lie  bad  closed  the  gate  gently 
on  her,  leaving  her  standiaK  within  the  enchanted  ground  of 
her  new  paradise,  and  had  gone  back  alone,  through  the 
chequered  twilight  shadow  of  the  road.  The  echo  of  his  steps 
the  grSTel,  growing  fainter  and  fainter  aa  he  passed  away, 
her  with  a  sudden  sense  of  loneliness  and  of  ingratitude. 

'  0,  come  back,  come  back  I  *  she  cried.  '  I  do  not  want  any 
one  bnt  you ;  I  do  not  wish  to  stay.' 

But  tbe  words  did  not  pierce  the  metal  gates  that  were  now 
closed  between  them  ;  anda  servant,  waiting  for  her,  approached 
ber  with  so  courteous  a  deference,  that  she  forced  bacK  her 
tears,  and  began  to  dream  again  that  this  was  the  commence- 
meut  of  that  living  fairy-tale,  in  which  she,  from  the  obscure 
chrysalis  of  a  Waif  ancl  Stray,  would  change  into  the  winged 
and  glorious  butterfly  of  au  omnipotent  Princess. 

Through  a  wilderneas  of  floral  beauty,  through  gorgeous 
autumn  flowers,  blooming  and  blazing  around  snowy  statues 
and  sparkling  fountain- spray,  through  aisles  of  scented  hushes 
and  of  orange-trees  powdered  with  their  yellowing  halls,  she 
was  led  into  the  house.  For  the  third  time  she  was  in  sn 
abode  made  luxurious  and  elegant  by  wealth ;  for  the  third 
time  the  glow  and  shadow  and  subdued  brilliancy  of  gold  and 
silver,  paintings  and  statuary,  velvets  and  marbles,  were  about 
ber  aa  she  moved ;  for  the  third  tifne  the  fragrance,  tbo  grace, 
tbe  stillness,  the  indescribable  beauties  of  good  taste,  and  of 
choice  art,  filled  the  chambers  through  which  she  went.  And 
they  bad  lost  none  of  the  unutterable  delight  which  at  tbe 
ch&teau  of  Villiers  and  the  house  of  Coriolis  they  had  poasessed 
for  her.  She  drew  a  deep  breath  aa  she  saw  and  felt  their 
sorcery  ;  she  already  forgot  the  echo  of  the  steps,  at  whose  re- 
treating sound  her  tears  had  started  but  a  few  moments  earlier. 

She  saw  no  one  in  any  of  the  rooms  and  galleries  she  tra- 
versed. Her  conductress,  a  Creole  woman,  took  her  in  silence 
through  them,  and  ouly  spoke  when,  at  length,  she  threw  one 
door  open. 

*  Mademoiselle  will  wish  to  rest  j  this  is  mademoiselle's  cham> 
ber,'  she  said,  with  one  hand  liftiug  up  the  silk  curtains  before 
the  entrance. 

Yiva  gave  a  cry  of  delight — the  same  childlike,  eager,  rap- 
turous cry  as  when,  in  the  wine  country,  she  had  found  a  purple 
butterfly,  or  heard  a  new  legend  from  grand'mdrei 

The  small  oct^on  chamber  glistened  with  azure  and  white; 
a  silrcT-winged  angel  hovered  over  the  little  sequestered  bed; 
flowers  in  profusion  filled  each  nook  and  corner;  a  little  fngnnt 
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fountain  played  in  a  jasper  basin;  between  the  mirrors  was  a 
single  picture,  a  Proserpine  wandering  among  lilies  and  aspho- 
dels ;  bejond,  through  the  open  window,  lay  the  gardens  and 
avenues  and  orangeries. 

Yiva  stood  in  a  trance  of  enckaiitment,  flushed,  mute,  beati- 
fied. 

The  curtain  fell  behind  her  :  she  was  left  alone.  Her  first 
impulse  was  to  turn  to  the  mirror ;  her  next  to  gaze  around  the 
chamber  that  was  '  hers.' 

The  little  wooden  chamber  under  the  ivy-covered  eaves  in 
her  old  home  had  beon  kept  for  her  at  the  cost  of  many  a  per- 
sonal sacrifice ;  and  the  trifles  that  adorned  it  of  quaint  carving, 
or  of  oil  sketches,  had  been  the  giftsof  most  tender  pity  or  most 
generous  love.  This  room  so  fair  to  her  sight,  was  but  one 
among  many  similar  in  the  house  of  a  great  personage  ;  and  all 
its  beauties  had  been  prepared,  not  for  her,  hut  for  any  other 
visitant  who  might  be  guest  there. 

Tet  how  mean  ana  poor  looked  that  little  room  of  grand'- 
mere's  !  how  exquisite  and  luxurious  a  neat  was  this  1 

'  The  fairies  have  remembered  me  at  last  1 '  she  cried  aloud, 
with  her  hands  clasped  above  her  head  in  breathless  ecstasy. 

And  she  had  forgotten  one  who  never  had  forgotten  her 
through  all  the  years  wherein  the  fairies  had  been  silent  to  her 
call 


CHAPTER  XXIT. 

Whes  he  went  thither  again  at  the  end  of  the  eight  days,  the 
servants  brought  him  a  little  note.  It  was  very  short,  and  like 
a  child's. 

'  Mt  BEST  Fbixitd, — lam  so  happy;  I  never  dreamed  that 
any  life  could  be  one-half  so  beautiful.  They  take  me  to-day  to 
see  a  great  review  of  soldiers.  I  fear  that  I  shall  miss  you.  If 
I  do,  will  you  leave  word  whether  I  may  stay  here  three 
months  F  The  Duchess  has  asked  me,  and  I  hope  very  much 
you  will  say  yes. — Tour  own  Vita. 

'My  love  to  grand'mere  and  Misti^ri.  The  Duke  is  so  good 
to  me,  and  has  bought  me  such  magmficent  things.' 

He  read  it,  crushed  it  in  his  band,  imd  asked  them  for  a  pen- 
cU.  Then  on  its  little  torn  envelope  he  wrote  the  one  word  of 
assent  reauired. 
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**  One  that  to  mademoiaelle,'  he  said  Binpl^,  aa  he  left  it  in 
the  servant's  hand,  and  went  out  from  the  gates. 

Miatigri  trembled  aa  she  looked  up  in  his  &oe  that  vas  white 
as  with  the  whiteness  of  death. 

The  months  went  by,  and  Tricotrin  might  have  been  num- 
bered among  the  dead  for  any  sign  that  came  to  her  A^>m  him. 
"Where  he  went  no  one  knew.  The  flshers  of  the  western  coast 
could  have  told,  and  they  only. 

The  weather  was  wild  and  fierce ;  etorma  dashed  the  ahorea 
and  beat  the  boats  to  piecea  ;  the  nights  were  filled  with  hurri- 
canes, and  the  beach  was  strewn  with  driftwood  and  the  flotsom 
and  jetsom  of  barks  broken  on  the  rocks.  All  through  that  bit- 
ter time  of  the  early  winter  he  was  with  them.  It  was  no  new 
thing  ;  and  they  were  well  used  to  see  him  in  the  driving  gales 
—with  Iho  winds  tossing  his  hair,  and  the  rains  beating  on  hia 
bare  chest  and  ahonlders,  and  the  breakers  leaping  on  him  as 
on  a  granite  block — bring  in  some  Sshing-boat,  whose  load 
would  be  the  sole  support  of  some  drowned  sailor's  widow,  or 
launch  some  life-rafC  tJirough  the  sui^  to  reach  the  stricken 
vessel  that,  reeling  and  dismasted,  pbughed  the  blackened 
sea. 

Few  winters  passed  but  brought  him,  in  the  time  of  peril, 
to  the  Biacsy-beaten  coasts.  He  loved  sea  and  storm  like  some 
Norse  Viking  of  the  old  wild  years ;  the  rising  of  the  sullen 
winds  was  to  him  aa  the  trumpet-note  to  the  war-horse  ;  the 
exultant  courage  in  him  deligbted  in  the  contest  with  the 
waves ;  and  he  loved  the  brave,  rough,  patient,  melancholy, 
great-souled  people  who  lived  beside  the  everlasting  waters, 
and  gained  sometning  of  the  grandeur  and  the  poetry  of  those 
waters  in  the  midst  of  so  mu^  rugged  poverty,  so  hard  a  con- 
flict for  the  bread  of  life.  Tor  many  Tears  he  had  appeared 
among  them  at  such  seasons  ;  and  in  the  superstition  engen- 
dered by  the  mingled  tragedy  and  simplicity  of  their  existence, 
they  looked  upon  bim  as  on  one  of  more  than  mortal  strength 
and  power,  at  whose  bidding  the  aeaa  released  their  prey,  and 
delivered  up  their'  dead. 

That  he  made  music  at  their  feasts,  that  he  flung  their  nets 
over  bis  shoulder,  that  he  stacked  sea-weed  for  their  aged  and 
infirm,  that  he  mended  their  sails,  singing,  aa  he  sat  on  the 
Bands,  some  of  their  old-world  romances,  that  he  laughed  with 
their  handsome  'fisher-maidena  pushing  a  boat  through  the 
Burf, — atl  these  things  had  not  made  them  the  less  deem  him 
half  a  god,  thongh  his  vigorous  limbs  were  clotbed  in  their 
garb,  and  ha  bad  been  more  than  once  dashed,  bruised  and 
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■enseteM,  on  their  lodci  io  nin  effiut  to  mecotiT  totat  mnktng 
Teasel. 

Ifaeoe  monflui  in  the  late  antatna  ha  had  passed  among  them, 
in  the  ult,  hard,  fre§h  seafaring  life.  If  pain  were  on  him,  he 
nerer  let  it  brood  on  nndittnrbed ;  if  regret  or  desire  haunted 
him,  be  ezorcieed  them  bj  some  means  or  other.  His  whole 
temperament  rebelled  against  the  weight  of  care  or  sorrow, 
and  sought  light  as  instinctively  as  do  the  sunflowers. 

Tet,  against  all  his  efforts  and  all  the  hnppy  philosophies 
that  had  kept  youth  so  bright  and  anient  m  him,  through 
Tears  that  bring  the  bnrdeos  of  age  to  man^  men ;  agunst 
nis  will  and  hia  endeaTonr,  he  could  not  turn  hia  thoughts  from 
Viva.  He  conld  not  tear  out  from  him  the  jealous  carking 
care  that  filled  him  when  he  thought  of  her  in  stranger^ 
hands,  the  hot  senseless  hope  which  lived  ia  him,  sgainst  all 
reason,  that  ^e  would  cling  to  him  still  in  preference  to  the 
things  of  pomp  and  power.  He  grew  to  bate  his  lore  for  her, 
but  never  to  hate  her.  He  knew  that  it  had  lost  the  purity 
and  the  peace  which  had  sanctified  it  for  so  long ;  he  knew 
that  it  was  the  love  of  a  man  for  the  fair  eyes,  and  the  smiling 
mouth,  and  the  white  limbs  of  the  woman's  beauty  that  tempts 
him.  That  love  he  had  known  oftentimes ;  but  it  had  ever 
been  a  gay,  wind-tossed,  cbance-sown  flower  in  his  path, — not 
a  long- cherished  blossom  likethis,  with  thorns  hid  in.the  heart 
of  its  sweet  white  leaves  to  wound  the  breast  upon  which  it 
was  clasped  in  careesos. 

He  hated  the  passion  that  had  sprung  up  in  him  from  out  of 
the  kindly  and  pitying  care  be  had  giren  her.  It  seemed  to 
him  to  poison  all  the  tenderness  be  had  felt  for  her  in  the 
time  when  his  hand  had  played  with  her  hair,  or  his  lips  had 
touched  her  cheek  in  the  unthinking  and  negligent  fondness 
that  he  might  have  felt  for  a  favoiirite  dog.  It  was  on  the 
impulse  of  that  hate  for  his  own  Instinct  of  jealous  possession 
that  he  had  embraced  the  offer  of  a  new  life  for  her,  dreading 
lest  his  love  made  him  blind  to  what  was  best  for  her,  dreading 
lest  it  warped  him  to  injustice  and  ^otism. 

He,  careless  and  heeoless  in  so  much,  watched  with  keeneat 
scruple  his  own  nature,  lest,  under  the  angelic  guise  of  tender- 
ness for  her,  there  should  be  the  hellish  snake  of  envious  de- 
sire. He  had  served  her;  all  she  had,  and  all  she  was,  she 
owed  to  him ;  at  hia  will  he  could  have  cast  her  out  to  the 
starvation  of  an  unowned  beggar-girl.  For  this  cause  be  held 
himself  debured  by  all  common  law  of  honour  from  any  shape 
of  tj^raunous  usurpation  over  that  which  lay  thns  wtudly  at  hia 
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mercy.  The  titles  that  other  men  might  have  thooght  eiave 
him  the  rights  to  do  with  her  as  he  vould,  were  in  his  sight 
the  strongeBt  forbiddance  from  all  such  rights'  despotic 
exercise. 

Once  he  Had  saved  a  bird  whose  wing  was  broken ;  it  had 
been  in  hie  earliest  borhood,  and  he  hod  grown  to  love  fer- 
vently the  creature  he  bad  succoured,  whose  shattered  pinion 
he  had  bound,  and  whose  food  and  water  and  sod  of  grass  had 
been  his  dailv  care  for  months  through  a  keen  enow-laden 
winter.  Witn  the  spring,  just  as  its  song  grew  music  on  his 
ear,  and  the  brightness  of  its  pretty  eyes  rewnrded  him,  the 
little  lark  fluttered  its  feathers  in  impatient  longing,  and  beat 
its  beak  against  the  cage  that  had  so  long  been  its  sanctusry 
from  the  winds  and  the  hail  that  had  struck  so  many  birdis 
down,  frozen,  on  the  ice-bound  earth. 

He,  a  mere  child,  had  wept  grievously  as  he  saw  that  fever- 
ish fretting  of  the  lark  which  wiBbed  to  leave  him.  Some 
others  standing  by  laughed  to  see  his  tears. 

'  Sill^  lad  I '  they  cried  ; '  can  the  bird  escape  you  P  Bend  its 
cage-wires  closer,  so  shall  you  always  have  it  with  you.' 

But  the  boy  had  shaken  his  head. 

'  I  have  done  it  good  ;  shall  I  do  it  evil  P  It  must  be  free 
to  stay  or  to  go,  else  what  is  its  love  worth  ?  ' 

And  ho  had  opened  the  door  of  the  cage,  and  turned  it  to- 
wards the  west,  where  the  sun  was  setting.  Then  he  waited 
and  watched. 

The  lark  saw  the  glow  of  the  sun  and  moved,  and  lighted 
awhile  on  the  edge  of  its  prison-house ;  then  with  one  glorions 
burst  of  song  soared  upward,  higher  and  higher,  towards  the 
golden  radiance  of  the  skies. 

He  looked  after  it  as  it  flew,  with  the  great  tears  blinding 
hia  eyes ;  but  be  smiled  as  he  heard  the  hymn  of  its  joy. 

'  It  is  happy,'  he  said  gently,  as  he  hung  the  cage  on  the 
bough  of  an  oak ;  '  and  when  the  winter  comes  back,  perhaps 
it  will  be  glad  to  come  too.' 

But  the  bird  never  returned,  though  the  empty  cage  stood 
open  all  the  seasons  through. 

The  same  impulse  as  had  moved  him  then,  moved  him  now. 
As  he  had  given  his  lark  its  liberty,  so  he  gave  her  freedom  to 
his  foundling.  What  was  fidelity  worth  on^  born  of  coercionP 
The  song  of  the  lark  had  been  sweet  to  him ;  hut  its  melody 
would  have  been  jarred  for  ever  had  it  come  from  the  throat 
of  a  captive.  The  love  of  the  child  had  been  sweet  to  him  ; 
but  its  caress  would  have  been  embittered  to  him  for  ever 


had  it  ccme  from  lipg  on  irhoae  breath  there  had  horered  a 
dgh. 

Jjet  her  go — the  child  like  the  lark. 

If  the  Bummer  of  other  lands  seemed  fairer  to  her  Bight,  she 
must  be  free  to  take  flight  to  them ;  if  the  old  foHt«riag  care 
Beemed  dearer  thaji  the  glow  of  foreign  buds,  thea  only  would 
the  loTe  be  willingly  given,  and  not  priHon-born.  Any  way, 
the  door  was  opened ;  and  though  the  ingrate  Bhould  wing 
fiwilt  way  to  Tapour-palaccB  of  Bunlit  cloud,  atill  would  the  de- 
eerted  refuge  wait,  unclosed,  in  case  that  Btorm  and  snow  and 
^ring  blaets  should  ever  bring  the  wanderer  home,  witii 
drooping  wing  and  breaking  heart. 
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The  thirtieth  day  of  the  last  month  came.  He  passed  once 
more  up  the  linden-lined  road.  The  bounteousness  of  colour 
that  had  ho  late  made  the  earth  beautiful  with  fruit  and  flower 
had  shrivelled,  dropped,  and  perished.  Wild  winds  were 
tossing  the  russet  leaves,  and  the  great  woods  were  bare  and 
brown.  There  was  winterin  the  air,  and  all  the  spikes  of  grass 
weue  white  with  frost.  In  bo  brief  a  space  all  the  brilliancy 
and  wealth  of  autumn  had  died  away  as  though  it  had  never 
been.  Was  the  brief  time  long  enough  likewise  to  kill  the 
young  warmth  of  a  girl's  heart  as  it  had  killed  the  colour  of 
the  earth  ? 

He  traversed  the  grounds  unobserved.    It  was  a  wild  ^nd 

floom;^  day,  and  no  one  was  at  work  in  the  gardens.  The 
ouse  itse&  was  long  and  low,  with  broad  windows  that  nearly 
touched  the  ground,  and  had  a  terrace  running  heaeath-them. 
The  rooms  within,  at  all  timeB  visible,  were  doubly  clearly  seen 
irom  the  bright  light  of  wood  fires  inside  them  that  glowed 
through  their  lozenge- shaped  panes. 

Instinctively  before  one  he  paused. 

In  the  full  illumination  of  ruddy  colour  that  was  reflected 
back  from  the  mirror-lined  walls  of  the  room,  and  glowed  upon 
the  rose  hue  of  its  velvet  hangings,  he  saw  her ;  and  his  heart 
beat  thick  with  longing  and  with  fear,  with  hope  and  with 
despair. 

She  stood  upon  the  hearth  in  the  full  warmth  of  the  fire- 
flames,  uid  was  laughing,  with  her  bead  thrown  bacb^  as  she 
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tossed  to  and  tea  in  tlie  air  a  pretty  golden  toy,  a  Frotesn 
Arleccbino,  jewelled  and  euam^ed,  that  went  through  change- 
ful antics  as  ne  was  toBsed  or  poised.  Her  face  was  radiant  with 
laughter  at  the  puppet's  evolutions  ;  dainty  robea  clothed  her 
tall  Blender  limbs,  and  trailed  behind  her  on  the  floor;  gold 
buckles  glittered  on  her  pretty  feet ;  and  her  hair,  turned  back- 
ward in  the  Louis- Qua torze  fashion,  was  fastened  by  an  arrow 
of  gold  half  bidden  in  its  rippling  clusters ;  wealth  and  rank 
bad  set  their  seals  on  her;  she  looked  no  more  achild,but  a 
beautiful  woman. 

What  need  had  he  to  enter  ?  His  question  was  wiswered  by 
his  first  glance  at  her  face. 

Had  the  lark  come  back  from  its  flight  through  the  sunlight 
ether  P  Would  the  girl  come  back  from  her  ascent  into  the 
luxury  of  riches. 

His  heart  stood  still,  bis  hope  died  Out,  as  he  beheld  her. 
With  all  that  radiance  on  her  face,  where  was  the  shade  of  one 
regret  9  With  all  that  mirth  upon  her  lips,  where  was  the  tigh 
of  one  remembrance  ?  He  bad  lost  her  for  ever ;  and  be  knew 
bis  loBB  as  well  as  though  he  had  seen  her  laid  down  in  her 
grave . 

Slowly,  and  with  one  long  backward  look,  he  turned  and 
moved  away  toward  the  dark  cold  shelter  of  the  woods ;  and 
she,  unconscjoua  all  the  while,  laughed  on,  toasing  her  Arlec- 
cbino upward  in  the  fire-glow  till  bis  jewels  sparkled,  and  his  . 
silvered  bells  rang  again. 

It  was  two  hours  later  when  Tricotrin  returned,  and  the  dark 
day  was  waninei' 

He  desired  tnen  t^  see  the  Due  de  Lir^.  He  was  admitted 
at  once,  and  conducted  to  where  the  nobleman  spent  most  of 
his  hours  when  in  bis  mother's  villa — a  small  lofty  book-lined 
room,  dusky  even  at  midday,  yet  rich  in  bronse  and  statuary  and 
antique  things  that  gleamed  curiously  from  out  the  twilight. 

Tricotrin  went  quickly  forward,  and  spoke  ere  his  host  could 
speak. 

'  I  have  kept  my  word ;  keep  yon  yours.  Let  me  see  Viva. 
No,  do  not  speak  1  Have  patience  with  me.  I  desire  to  see 
her  first  and  bear  you  later.  I  address  the  request  to  you 
since  she  is  beneath  your  roof;  but  my  right  to  her  is  not 
wholly  gone.     By  it  I  come  to  claim  her.' 

The  Due  de  Lir^  looked  at  him  in  sUence.  His  face  was 
pale,  bia  blouse  was  wet  with  night  dews,  his  eyes  were  full  of 
speechless  woe,  like  the  dumb  woe  of  a  dog.  There  was  that 
in  him  which  made  his  bearer  obey  the  abrupt  and  fiery  dis- 
nrairtesy  of  the  command- 
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'  I  will  send  lier  to  you  here,'  be  said,  as  briefly  as  he  rose, 
and  passed  out  through  the  door  of  bis  chamber  arid  closed  it 
behind  bim. 

Some  moments  drifted  by — whether  many  or  few  he  who 
waited  could  not  have  told  ;  then  the  door  reopened,  and  with  a 
light  swift  bound  the  gay  grace  of  her  form  came  towards  him, 
all  lustre  and  light  in  the  gloom,  with  the  shining  Arlecchino 
still  in  her  hand.  It  was  with  a  cry  of  welcome  and  delight 
that  she  sprang  to  him ;  and  it  thrilled  through  him  as  the 
song  of  the  lark  had  thrilled  through  bis  heart  as  a  child. 

He  caught  her  witli  unconscious  psission  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  her  with  kisses  that  burned  her  cheek  like  fire ;  then  as 
suddenly  he  loosened  her  from  his  embrace,  and  put  her  from 
him.  He  remembered  that  he  had  no  right  to  force  on  her 
caresses  forwhich  in  a  brief  while  she  might  blush  with  shame; 
no  riglit  to  steal  their  virginity  from  lips  that  another  might 
soon  seek  with  a  lover's  or  a.  husband's  title. 

She,  all  innocent  of  bis  thoughts,  laughed  up  in  his  eyea. 
Her  hair  had  been  ruffled  by  his  touch,  and  her  delicate  dresa 
stained  by  the  night-dews  on  bis  own,  and  the  toy  she  held 
bruised  and  bent  by  the  violence  of  his  embrace. 

'  0,  the  poor  Ariecchino  I '  she  cried,  '  how  you  have  hurt 
him !  And  he  cost  a  thousand  francs  in  the  Palais  Boyal  yes- 
terday.' 

With  an  inexpressible  impulse  he  dashed  the  puppet  from 
her  hold  on  to  the  ground. 

'  That  is  bow  you  greet  me  ! ' 

She,  who  had  never  heard  that  bitter  burning  passion  in  his 
voice  before,  stood  silent,  trembling,  afraid,  amazed,  gazing  at 
him  with  her  bright  large  eyea.  She  did  not  know  what  she 
had  done. 

'  I  did  not  mean  anything,'  she  murmured ;  '  it  is  only — the 
Arlecchino  amused  me  so,  and  he  is  broken.' 

Tlie  words  recalled  him  to  himself,  and  roused  him  from  the 
delirium  of  wounded  love  that  had  found  its  violence  sn  issue  in 
the  toy's  destruction.  He  stooped  for  the  puppet,  and  raised 
it ;  his  rival  of  tinsel  and  clockwork  that  was  before  him  in  the 
thoughta  of  the  creature  who  owed  him  her  salvation !  His 
voice  trembled,  but  was  very  gentle  as  he  answered  her. 

'Forgive  me.  Viva;  I  erred  greatly.  I  had  no  right  to 
bruise  your  plaything ;  above  all,  as  I  hare  not  a  thousand 
francs  to  give  for  any  toy.  But  I  have  skill  at  these  things, 
and  I  will  mend  his  injuriea ;  and — for  my  violence  give  me 
your  pudon. 
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The  words  found  their  inataut  way  to  the  etill  food  heart  of 
the  cbOd. 

'  O,  what  do  I  care  for  the  toy  p '  she  cried.  '  The  Duke  will 
buy  me  another.  I  wae  only  afraid  I  had  angered  you ;  and — 
I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  once  more  t ' 

He  answered  her  nothing,  but  stooped  his  head  over  the 
Arlecchino.  The  welcome  was  little  worth ;  it  was  the  welcome 
of  a  playful  unconcerned  affection ;  and  already  she  looked  to 
a  rich  man  for  the  solace  of  her  woes,  the  proTifdon  of  her 
pleasures. 

Viva  looked  at  him  earnestly,  in  some  perplexity ;  she  was 
a&aid  that  she  had  pained  him ;  but,  alao,  she  wae  irritated  that 
he  should  have  acted  so  strangely.  Three  months  had  been 
sufficient  space  for  her  to  have  learned  to  look  upon  herself  aa 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  witchery  to  whom  all  should  bow  and 
give  way. 

There  was  a  long  ailence  between  them  ;  a  silence  that  she 
spent,  almost  instinctively,  in  noting  the  stains  of  the  grasBes 
and  the  rains  upon  his  liuen,  and  thinking  how  much  nobler 
he  would  look  it  he  wore  velvet,  like  the  men  whom  she  had 
seen  of  late.  The  feminine  mind  played  with  ^ivolities  and 
caprices  while  the  masculine  soul  suffered  a  mute  martyrdom. 

At  last  he  looked  up,  laying  the  puppet  down. 

'  The  toy  will  he  none  the  worse  ;  I  will  remedy  what  is 
amiss.  And  now,  have  you  foi^otten,  Tiva,  that  this  day  is 
the  last  of  those  which  you  were  asked  to  pass  here  P ' 

She  started,  and  a  flash  of  remembrance  and  of  terror  came 
over  all  her  face. 

'  I  had  forgotten  it,'  she  murmured. 

'  And  you  regret  it  ? ' 

She  looked  down ;  and  he  saw  her  mouth  quiver.  She  said 
nothing. 

'  You  have  been  happy  here,  then  P '  he  asked. 

'  0 — happy  ? — yes ! '  she  murmured,  the  flood-gates  of  her 
enthusiastic  speech  opened  at'last.  '  Happy  t  Why,  it  is  like 
enchantment.  You  do  not  know  how  beautiful  the  life  is.  They 
have  been  bo  good  to  me :  they  have  given  me  a  little  horse, 
SDOW-white,  aud  a  hundred  pretty  things  like  Arlecchiao,  and 
many  dresses,  all  as  beautiful  as  this,  and  some  more  so  ;  and 
then  every  nook  aud  corner  of  the  hotiee  ia  like  a  picture  ;  and 
one  has  never  even  to  pour  out  a,  glass  of  water  for  oneself; 
and  my  own  room  is  so  exquisite ;  and  tlio  Duke  is  always  giving 
me  acme  new  surprise  or  pleasure.  You  do  not  know  what  it 
is.  And  then  one  feels  bo  gre^t,  too— like  a  princeu-— Among 
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'  And  who  loTBi  yoa  ?~whom  do  yon  love  in  it  P ' 

The  question  was  pBasionate  iii  its  ecornful  demand — ii* 
.ebemeDt  reminder  of  the  one  thiug  Wking. 

'  Lore  F '  she  echoed.  '  O,  no  one.  But  thea  it  is  all  so 
magnificent ;  it  does  not  matter  ahout  that.' 

'  Tou  have  learnt  the  world's  leflflon  swiftly,'  he  muttered  as 
he  Hwimg  front  her. 

The  heartless  creed  couched  iu  the  guilelesa  words  struck 
bim  with  an  intolerable  suffering.  What  avail  to  have  given 
her  care  and  tendernesa  for  all  these  years  P  A  month  of 
luxury  outweighed  them  all. 

'I  am  very  different  to  what  I  was,'  Viva  retorted,  with  a 
certain  petulance  and  offended  pride,  as  instinctively  she 
glanced  at  herself  in  one  of  the  mirrors. 

Although  it  waa  twilight,  she  could  see  the  gleam  of  her  gold 
arrow  in  her  hair,  and  the  trailing  grace  of  her  azure  skirts. 

'  You  could  not  speak  a  sadder  truth.' 

The  words  were  hoarse  in  his  throat  with  the  acuteness  of 
disappointed  mortification.  Unconsciouely  he  had  hoped,  far 
more  than  he  knew,  that  the  ties  of  old  association  and  of  grati- 
tude might  have  been  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  temp- 
tations that  sought  to  break  them  asunder.  Unknown  to  him- 
self, the  idea  that  the  gilded  restrictions  of  a  lofty  station  would 
gall  her  much  as  they  would  have  galled  him  had  misled  him  ; 
and,  relying  on  the  free-born  temper  of  the  child,  he  had  for- 
gotten the  ambitious  vanities  that  ran  with  it. 

'  A  sad  truth  ! '  echoed  Viva,  with  all  her  graceful  petulance 
in  arms  against  the'  attack  upon  her  vanity,  while  her  eyes 
sought  the  beloved  reflection  of  herself  in  the  mirror,  '  A  very 
happy  one  surely  !  You  might  as  well  aay  that  it  is  sad  that 
the  exquisite  little  old  duchess  here,  who  is  just  like  one  of  her 
own  porcelain  figures,  does  not  resemble  grand'mere  clicking 
over  the  snow  in  her  wooden  shoes,  or  peeling  onions  to  put  in 
the  soup-pot.' 

'  I'or  shame.  Viva,'  he  cried  vehemently.  '  Have  you  less 
gratitude  than  the  stray  lambs  feel  for  the  hands  that  fed  them 
when  they  were  motherless  ?  Tour  duchess  1  I  know  little  of 
her ;  but  I  know  that  if  all  her  life  through  she  have  had  the 
truth  and  courage  and  charity  and  chastity  of  the  brave  old 
woman  you  deapise,  it  will  be  well  fop  her  when  ber  last  hour 
comes.  What  think  you  the  noble  old  soul,  who  wearies  for 
o  sight  of  your  face  aa  she  aits  by  her  lonely  hearth,  would  feei 
if  she  had  heard  your  words  now  ?' 

The  rebuke  was  passionately  uttered ,  it  touched  her  to 
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remea^Bilice,  coBtritiou,  and  all  the  affection  still  Btronc  in 

her  breath  the  Belfishness  that  atifled  it.     She  sprane  to  him 
with  all  the  charming  impulBive  grace  of  her  childhooa. 

*  She  would  call  me  wicked  aad  worthleBS,  bb  I  am.     My 
tongue  should  have  been  cut  out  before  it  ahould  have  breathed 
a  word  against  her.     Dear  old  grand'mere  1    I  care  for  ter  bo  ^ 
much — I  do  indeed,     It  ia  only  everythiog  here  is  so  different ; 
it  makes  ue  forget,  I  think ;  it  turns  my  head  dizzy  like  wine.' 

'  The  wine  of  flattered  yanity— yes.  HeadB  wiaer  and  older 
than  yours  grow  drunk  on  it,'  he  said  with  a  quick  impatient 
dgh  as  he  turned  slightly  Irom  her. 

'  You  think  me  cruel  and  foolish,  then  P  '  ahe  murmured  with 
a  touch  of  piteousaesB. 

Her  reverence  and  lore  for  him  were  stronger  than  anything 
else  as  yet  in  her,  and  were  making  her  odiona  in  her  own  eight 
if  she  were  unworthy  in  his. 

He  looked  down  on  her  with  a  amUe,  whose  aadnesa  and 
whose  tenderness  she  could  not  measure ;  for  they  were  beyond 
her  knowledge. 

'A  little  cruel — youth  always  is  in  ita  own  intense  aelf- 
absorption ;  and — as  for  foolishnese,  we  cannot  look  for  you 
to  be  very  wise;  but  you  follow  the  world's  wisdom  in 
choosing  the  things  of  the  world.  But  how  will  it  be  with 
you,  Yiva,  if  you  be  obliged  to  come  back  to  the  only  life  I  can 
give  you? ' 

He  saw  her  turn  pale ;  and  she  gave  a  awifb  upward  glance 
of  alarm. 

'  I  will  try  and  be  content,'  she  aaid  aofbly ;  and  her  promise 
was  sincere. 

But  scarcely  any  answer  could  have  atung  him  more.  He 
knew  what  content  that  has  to  be  striven  for  is  worth ;  he  felt 
all  the  bitterness  of  such  niggard  return  for  the  laviahneas  of 
his  own  donations.  He  repressed  the  words  that  rose  to  his 
lips.  She  had  been  ao  utterly  and  entirely  bis  debtor,  that  he 
would  not  bring  against  her  the  charge  of  her  ingratitude,  lest 
it  should  seem  like  a  citation  of  his  own  benefits. 

'  You  mean,*  he  said  calmly  at  length,  though  the  calmnesa 
was  Tory  hard  to  attain,  'that  vou  could  not  he  aimply  and 
sincerely  happy  in  your  own  life,  having  once  tasted  the  luxury 
and  brilliancies  of  this?  Tou  mean,  that  if  you  have  to 
return  to  grand'mere  and  her  cottage  you  will  rebel  with 
ceaseless  regret  against  them  both  ?  ' 

Viva  hung  down  her  head,  and  her  eyes  went  instinctively  to 
the  gleam  of  her  golden  arrow  in  the  mirror. 
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'  No,  no,'  ste  said  with  the  tears  trembling  in  her  voice ;  '  it 
is  not  that — I  love  you  bo  dearlj,  and  grand'm^re  too — ^bnt  it 
is  only — ' 

'Only  what  P' 

'That  I  think  I  am  born  for  this  life.  I  always  seemed, 
somehow,  to  want  it  bo  much,  eren  nhen  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was  like.  The  duchesa  herself,  who  is  bo  terribly  proud, 
■ayB  that  she  is  sure  I  come  from  some  great  race  or  another ; 
and  it  may  be,  you  see.  Why  should  it  not  be,  when  all  this 
that  ia  great  aeeniB  to  come  to  me  by  nature  P  Tou  remember 
that  English  lord  with  the  beautiful  face  said  just  the  same 
thing  when  he  passed  me.' 

Tricotrin  made  no  answer. 

He  stood  in  the  shadow,  where  she  could  not  tell  what 
changes  swept  over  his  features.  It  cost  him  a  long  effort  ere 
he  could  reply  to  her  as  he  desired  to  do — ^without  trace  of  the 
conflict  that  raged  in  bim.  It  was  a  strange  caprice  of  accident 
by  which,  in  the  very  words  with  which  she  endeavouied  to 
exculpate  herself,  she  thrust  deeper  into  bis  soul  the  iron 
wherewith  she  bo  all  uncoosciouBly  stabbed  him. 

'  Tou  may  be  right,'  he  said  at  length.  '  Though  beware 
how  yon  lean  on  the  thought  of  some  lofty  origin  ;  it  will  be 
but  a  broken  reed  at  best.  I  see,  however,  plainly  one  thing : 
that  whether  you  come  of  prince  or  peasant,  you  will  never 
again  be  happy  in  obscurity.  Tou  would  sooner  go  away  to 
(^riotia  them  back  to  grand'm^re.' 

Viva  coloured  hotly. 

'  Only  to  Coriolis  a  fame :  it  has  greatness  in  a  way  at 
least.' 

'  Oreatness  I  Gmod  God !  how  irresistibly  what  is  vile  looka 
fhir  in  t^  eyes  of  woman !  Pshaw !  What  avail  to  rear  you 
fickle  exquisite  things  in  innocency  and  solitude  t  Tou  find 
your  way  to  ain  and  its  pomps  as  instiuctively  as  mice  steal 
out  to  honey.' 

The  violence  of  the  words  escaped  him  ere  he  knew  it  in  the 
insupportable  anguish  that  it  was  to  him  to  find  her  thus 
wedded  to  vain  tlungs,  and  turned  from  all  that  he  had  thought 
would  grow  but  dearer  to  her  by  their  absence. 

She— ignorant  of  bis  meaning,  but  comprehending  only  that 
he  deemed  her  inconstant  and  unworthy — stood  with  the  tears 
in  her  eyea — half  of  sorrow,  half  of  offence.  She  knew  that 
she  had  been  heartless  and  wrong ;  but,  also,  she  felt  herself 
qgnieved. 

She  could  not  tell  that  the  feeling  which  moved  him  vw  ^ 
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couBciousnesa  that  she,  unless  lifbed  from  temptatioa  iind  en.' 
circled  bj  the  safeguards  of  a  auro  and  lofty  positioD,  was  pre- 
cisely of  the  nature  that  would  be  swifteat  drawn  down  to 
gilded  evil ;  that  would  be  easiest  lured  to  drink  of  the  per- 
fumed wines  which  poison  as  they  intoxicate.  The  rery  igno- 
rauce  and  purity  of  her  miod  would  lay  her  open  and  un- 
guarded to  the  flcductiona  which  would  come  to  her  with  every 
appeal  to  her  vanity  and  her  tastes,  aud  with  all  the  darker 
traits  veiled  from  her  and  unguessed.  He  saw  that,  had  the 
desire  of  his  heart  been  given  him,  and  the  creature  of  his  love 
been  his,  there  could  have  waited  for  him  in  the  future  no 
other  fate  than  the  fate  of  Bruno. 

She  did  not  know  this. 

The  lovely  careless  graceful  thing,  thinking  of  her  golden 
arrow  in  her  hair  and  the  azure  glisten  of  her  drees,  never  even 
dreamed  of  the  sharp  despairing  torture  of  the  man.  And  he 
took  heed,  even  in  biB  torture,  that  she  should  not.  Why  vex 
the  thoughtless  heart  of  a  child  by  letting  her  behold  a  wound 
which  she  could  neither  measure  nor  comprehend? 

Not  to  pain  her  was  his  first  thought ;  and  he  crushed  the 
thorns  into  his  own  breast  unseen,  rather  than  let  them  touch 
the  band  which  she  might  have  stretched  out  in  pity  had  she 
known  that  they  were  wounding  him. 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  them ;  when  he  spoke,  il 
was  gently  and  gravely. 

'  I  seem  harah  to  you,  my  child.  1  am  not  80,  God  knows. 
Tou  have  the  foibles  of  your  sex  in  a  strong  degree ;  but  we 
should  scarce  expect  you  to  be  free  from  them, — with  snch  a 
face  as  yours,  and  barely  sixteen  summers  over  your  bright 
head  !  You  are  enamoured  of  your  life  here,  donbtleaa,  though 
to  my  thinking  the  life  you  have  led  was  far  simpler,  and  freer, 
and  happier.  But  there  is  one  thing  you  seem  to  have  forgot, 
Tiva;  your  sojourn  here  was  but  for  a  visit.  Though  you 
have  been  given  so  many  gifts,  you  are  but  a  stranger.' 

She  was  silent.  He  saw  once  more  the  quiver  of  disap- 
pointment on  her  mouth.  She  bad  never  thought  of  thw — to 
her  belief  it  had  been  the  fairiea  who  had  brought  her  to  bee 
rightful  heritage. 

'  Tou  have  forgotten  that  ?  '  he  pursued.  '  Tou  have  for- 
gotten then,  also,  that  to-day  you  were  to  go  back  with  me  to 
your  own  old  home,  since  no  guest  canoutatay  the  limits  of  her 
invitation  ? ' 

Yiva  lifted  her  bead,  witb  ^a  impetuous  passion  in  thp 
gesture. 
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'  0  wait,  wait ! — ^hear  me !  It  ia  not  becaaae  I  am  ungrate- 
ful, not  becauae  I  do  not  love  you  and  grand'mfere  ■with  all  my 
soul ;  but,  indeed,  I  must  be  soaietbing  great  somehow.  If  it 
be  only  charity  here,  I  will  not  stay.  I  know  I  was  bom  an 
aristocrat  like  themselves.  I  will  not  remain  for  their  alms, 
however  splendid  they  be.  But  do  let  mo  go  on  the  stage.  I 
need  not  be  wicked  as  that  cruel  Coriolis  is.  I  will  obey  all 
you  wish  ;  I  will  do  all  you  say ;  hut  there  I  could  conquer  the 
world, — or  what  ia  the  use  of  the  beauty  you  all  tell  me  I  have? 
It  is  not  hecauBe  I  am  heartless,  not  because  I  do  not  feel  all 
that  you  and  grand'inere  have  done  for  me  ;  hut  I  kdow  that  if 
I  go  baet  to  be  shut  up,  all  the  long  winter  through,  in  our 
little  room  hv  the  river,  I  shall  die  just  with  longmg  for  some 
other  world,  like  the  Mexican  bird  that  the  sailor  son  of  Saraziin 
brought  his  mother  from  over  the  seas  ! ' 

The  whole  pent-up  passion  of  the  girl's  heart  broke  out  in 
the  vehement  words.  TJnder  the  terror  that  she  would  have  to 
return  to  the  monotony  and  peasant  companiouBhip  of  her  home, 
the  flood-gates  of  her  impetuous  deaire  were  unloosed;  and 
there  poured  out  before  him  the  turbulent  stream  of  her  long.- 
repressed  thoughts. 

Of  what  the  stage  was  in  reality  she  had  even  yet  little 
notion ;  it  was  only  in  her  sight  a  means  whereby  women  of 
beauty  and  genius  soared  their  way  from  obscurity  and  poverty 
into  the  light  of  the  world's  adulation.  Every  sentence  she 
uttered  pierced  him  to  the  heart  with  the  sharpness  of  steel  j 
but  she  knew  naught  of  that.  She  knew  only  that  he  loved 
her.  Why,  then,  should  he  deny  her  this  one  yearning  of  her 
nature — to  be  great  P 

He  let  her  speak  on,  answering  hernothing.  To  answer  her 
must  have  been  to  either  condemn  or  afiright  her;  and  be 
dreaded  lest  she  should  see  the  tempest  that  raged  in  his  heart 
of  grief,  and  despair,  and  desire. 

This  was  all  that  he  had  reared  her  for — to  bear  her  epeafc 
of  the  river-nest  that  had  sheltered  her  as  of  some  pnson- 
touae,  and  beseech  his  permission  to  follow  the  steps  of  the 
Tilest  women  of  Paris  ! 

But  of  what  he  suffered  there  was  no  trace  in  his  voice,  when, 
at  length,  he  replied  to  her, 

'  I  have  told  you — I  would  rather  see  you  in  your  grave  than 
'on  the  stage.  But  that  may  be  a  prejudice.  Tou  are  right, 
an  actress  maj^  be  as  noble  and  ^ure  a  woman  as  any  other  of 
her  sex,  but — if  she  be,  she  is  hissed  off  the  boards !  I  see 
well  that  your  heart  is  set  on  some  fai  different  life  than  any  I 
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can  give  you.  I  will  think  awhile  on  all  you  have  said,  and  sea 
you  again.  Meantime,  go ;  and  if  you  can,  bid  your  host  come 
to  me.' 

She  paused  before  bim,  vistfbllr: 

'  Tou  are  angered  against  me  ? 

He  stooped  to  her,  and  there  wi»  an  emotion  in  bis  Toice 
that  she  had  never  heard  before  aa  he  answered  her. 

*  Child,  if  with  years  you  grow  the  guiltiest  woman  that  ever 
shamed  her  sei,  f  shall  have  pardon  for  yoH.  Can  yon  not 
even  dream  what  love  is  ? ' 

She  looked  at  him  half  fearfully,  her  great  eyes  wide-opened 
like  a  startled  stag's.  Of  such  a  tendemesB  as  this  she  had  no 
conception  j  yet  it  stirred  her  t»  a  vague  terror  and  an  intense 
sense  of  wortblessness  and  weakness  beneath  the  divine  great- 
ness of  such  a  gift. 

With  a  sudden  wild  awakening  to  its  strength  and  her  own 
blindness,  she  stretched  her  bands  out  to  him  with  a  broken 

'  Ah !  who  will  ever  care  for  me  like  that  again  P ' 

For  this  one  instant  the  supreme  value  of  this  priceless 
benediction  outweighed  with  her  all  lower  and  baser  things. 
She  saw,  in  that  one  moment,  that  never,  so  long  as  her  life 
should  last,  would  such  a  love  as  this  be  hers  again. 

A  delirious  hope  flashed  on  him.  He  caught  her  hands 
against  his  breast,  and  held  them  there  with  convulsive  force. 

'  "Would  that  love  sufGee  to  you,  VivaP  If  you  wandered 
with  me  always  —  were  never  severed  from  me— would  you 
aigh  then  for  the  golden  gifts  of  the  rich,  or  the  triumphs  of 
Coriolis  ? ' 

His  eyes  fastened  on  her  face  with  feverish  longing,  with 
thirsty  dread  and  desire  mingled,  to  read  his  answer  there.  She 
hesitated  a  moment,  looking  up  at  him  with  innocent  wonder. 


knowing  no  meaning  in  his  question  save  that  she  should  go 
whithersoever  he  went  in  his  wanderings,  as,  when  a  child,  she 
had  often  begged  to  do, 

'  I  do  not  know,'  she  said  tonderly,  and  with  a  tremor  in 
the  answer,  for  she  loved  him  in  return  very  fondly,  though 
with  a  love,  to  him,  wellnigh  more  cruel  than  her  hate  wotHd 
have  been.  '  I  am  always  so  happy  when  I  am  with  you ;  only 
— only — it  is  to  be  great,  too,  that  I  want  I ' 

He  dropped  her  hands,  and  turned  away.  The  hope  of  a 
moment's  span  was  gone. 

'  Send  your  host  to  me,'  be  said  briefly. 

She  went  as  he  bade  her  slowlyi  musingly,  with  a  certain 
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terror  and  vague  sense  of  loaa  and  of  remorse  upon  her.  She 
forgot  the  errand  on  wbicb  ho  bad  sent  her ;  but  went  almost 
mechanically  to  ber  own  room,  and  curled  herself  among  its 
velvet  cusbjons,  and  buried  her  face  among  its  bot-house 
flowers,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break — why,  she  could 
scarce  have  told. 

She  had  said  the  truth  sincerely,  yet  she  felt  that  she  bnd 
been  heartless  and  ungrateful;  she  felt,  too,  though  indefinitely, 
that  in  the  answer  she  had  given,  she  had  in  some  way  or 
another  divorced  lier  life  from  that  of  the  one  she  loved  best. 
Best,  although  it  was  the  thoughtless  and  half-cruel  child's  iove 
that  she  rendered  him  ;  beat,  although  the  riches  and  glamour 
of  the  world  were  before  him  in  her  sight. 

In  her  aoliiude  she  thought  more  sadly  and  more  gravely  of 
him.  To  go  wiih  him  in  hia  wanderings  as  she  had  used  to 
pray  to  do, — she  wondered  how  it  would  be  with  her  if  she  did 
so.  She  remembered  mauy  happy  hours  spent  with  him  in 
careless  freedom ;  among  the  yellow  wheat  or  the  ripened 
vinea ;  drifting  down  the  river  in  some  great  cumbrous  boat, 
that  was  yet  so  darkly  picturesque,  with  its  heavy  tawny  sails 
and  loads  of  com  or  fruit ;  or  sitting  under  the  broad-leaved 
cbeatnut-trees  before  some  farm-house  door,  liateaing  while 
the  delicate  delicious  music  of  the  Straduarius  echoed  through 
the  evening  air,  and  made  the  very  watch-dog  lift  his  head  to 
listen.  She  remembered  so  many  of  those  joyous  seasons — 
life  made  up  of  them  would  eurely  be  fair  to  the  sight  and  the 
senses  ? 

And  then  with  him  she  knew  her  better  nature  reigned  as  it 
never  did  in  his  absence :  she  was  purer,  simpler,  braver, 
nobler,  beneath  his  influence  than  under  any  other.  She  knew 
as  well  as  he  that  in  this  life  that  she  now  led  she  bad  deterio- 
rated. She  knew  that  for  sake  of  every  better  and  higher 
thing  in  her  she  should  cast  off  all  these  desires  for  a  fate  he 
eould  not  give  her,  and  surrender  herself  in  innocence  and 
contentment  to  the  safety  and  simplicity  of  her  old  life  beneath 
his  will.  He  bad  been  to  her  in  the  stead  of  country,  parentage, 
bome,  and  brethren :  he,  he  alone,  as  far  as  her  memory  could 
reach,  had  bestowed  on  her  everything  she  had  received,  from 
the  very  bread  th.it  had  appeased  her  daily  hunger.  And  all 
the  reward  that  she  had  given  hira  liad  beeu  to  pine  for  an 
(alien  greatness,  and  to  refuse  to  follow  liim  througli  the  years 
to  come  1  She  was  hateful  in  ber  own  sight ;  hateful  and  full 
of  guilt.  Her  heart  went  out  to  him  in  childlike  contrition 
and  longing  tenderness ;  bub  her  pride  and  the  lusts  of  her 
fftuity  dww  ter  from  him, 
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To  wander  xiith  hitn  always — wbat  would  it  be  but  to  ba 
nlwaya  among  the  people?  True,  tkey  loved  and  honoured  him, 
and  hie  step  brought  gladness  and  mirth  at  his  coming,  as  the 
foot  of  the  wine-god  sowed  thyme  and  flowers  wherever  it  fell. 

But  it  was  ever  among  the  homes  of  the  poor  that  he  dwelt, 
in  their  fields  that  helahoured,  in  their  festivities  that  he 
shared.  He  laughed  to  scorn  the  pnkces  of  the  rich,  and  would 
never  break  bread  beneath  a  great  man's  roof.  The  dome 
under  which  he  worshipped  was  the  blue  of  tlie  etarlit  sky; 
and  the  ears  for  which  liia  melodies  were  breathed  were  the 
ears  that  through  long  labour  had  only  heard  the  moving  of 
scythes,  or  the  beating  of  onrs,  or  the  whirling  of  stenci-wheelB, 
and  had  been  deadened  and  deaf  to  the  sweet  sermons  of 
music.  To  be  with  him  was  to  be  'of  the  people  '  for  ever  ;  for 
ever  to  be  banished  from  the  triumphs  of  greatness,  from  the 
luxuries  of  wealth. 

And  though  the  graciousness  of  love,  and  courage,  aud 
poetry,  and  charity,  and  tolerance,  and  peace,  would  be  with 
her  in  the  life,  she  still  recoiled  from  it  because  it  would  be 
without  the  dreamy  splendours  and  sensualities  of  richest,  and 
without  brilliancy  m  the  sight  of  men  to  whom  she  would  still 
be  but  a  Waif  and  Stray. 

I  miMt  be  great ! '  she  murmured  vehemently.  'I  am  sure  I 
came  from  greatness  1 ' 

She  could  not  doubt  it,  as  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  at 
her  face  in  the  mirror  opposite ;  there  were  patrician  pride  and 
patrician  blood  in  every  line  and  hue  of  it,  flushed  though  its 
hot  cheeks  were,  and  tear- laden  its  brimming  eyes. 

She  felt  herself  the  oSspring  of  some  mighty  race,  and 
destined  to  some  mighty  sovereuinty ;  should  she  be  f^se  to 
these  ?  No !— rather  must  she  be  false  where  every  common 
bond  of  gratitude  claimed  fealty. 
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TstooTBnr  remained  long  where  she  had  le^  him,  his  arms 
resting  on  a  marble  shelf  beside  him,  and  his  head  bent  down 
on  them. 

The  torture  of  doubt  was  ended ;  there  remained  in  its  stead 
the  dnlnesa  of  despair. 

Tho  bird  chose  to  spread  its  wings  toward  the  glistening 
golden  roofs  of  king's  palacea ;— -let  her  go !    If  ebe  came  not 
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of  her  owQ  will  to  find  her  repofle  and  safety  in  hla  bosom,  not 
by  lure  nor  by  prayer  would  he  recall  her. 

XeTertheleas,  the  corpse  of  a  dead  hope  lay  heavy  on  him,  and 
ite  coIdncBB  chilled  to  ice  the  strong  and  rind  hlood  within  him. 

Yet  not  now,  even  in  hia  own  heart,  did  be  reproach  her. 
It  had  been  his  own  folly,  he  deemed,  to  think  that. the  fi-ee, 
wandering,  homeless  life  of  a  man  who  was  poor  could  suffice 
to  the  fancy  and  needs  of  a  fair  woman-child.  Yet  not  once 
did  he  man  he  were  rich  or  were  great, — the  love  that  would 
not  cUng  to  him  becauae  he  could  not  strew  its  path  with  roaes, 
and  fill  its  bauds  with  gold,  was  love  worse  than  indifference 
in  bis  eyea.  Indifference  might  hare  been  cold,  but  lore  such 
aa  this  was  cowardly. 

An  hour  passed,  unwittingly  to  him ;  then  the  door  once 
more  unclosed  and  his  boat  entered.  Tricotrin  started  and 
raised  himself  erect ;  in  the  dusky  ruddy  light  of  the  declining 
day  the  agitation  on  his  face  waa  veiled. 

'  I  only  this  moment  learned  that  Viva  bad  left  you,"  said 
the  Due  delarA,  'Itaeema  she  forgot  your  bidding  until  now. 
You  find  her—' 

He  paused,  hesitating  how  to  put  the  question  that  was  on 
his  lips. 

Tricotrin  filled  np  the  blank. 

'  Changed  ? — or  well  ?  Which  would  you  ask  ?  I  find  her 
— as  I  thought  to  find  her— ruined  for  the  life. with  which  she 
had  been  hitherto  content,  and  ready  to  hurl  herself  to  any 
depths  from  which  it  should  he  promised  her  she  would  rise 
enriched  and  great !  You  have  done  whai  I  foresaw  would  be 
done :  I  do  not  blame  you.  You  have  only  brought  out,  under 
Hot-houae  beat,  the  native  evil  that  always  aleeps  in  such  fair 
frail  things  as  she.  You  have  thought  to  do  well  by  her, 
doubtless ;  but  how  is  it  wel)  to  make  a  creature,  half  infant 
and  half  woman,  loathe  all  that  is  honestly  hers,  and  crave  all 
that  can  never  be  hers  except  with  dishonour  ? — ^how  is  it  well, 
to  mi^e  the  pure  bread  of  life  taste  coarse  and  abhorrent  to 
her,  and  only  the  honeyed  gilded  confections  that  poison  and 
cloy  become  the  sole  food  ahe  will  feed  on  with  appetite  P ' 

He  spoke  with  the  swift  eloquence  that  was  always  natural 
to  bim  under  emotion;  what  arrests  the  speech  on  most  men's 
lips  brought  it,  burning  and  rapid  as  fire,  to  his.  His  hearer 
listened  without  anger,  though  it  was  a  bohemian  who  rebuked 
him  for  what  the  world  would  have  called  a  generous  and  most 
marvellous  charity, 

'  You  do  us  some  wrone,  I  think,'  he  said  patiently.    'Hero, 
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tbe  taates  that  were  inherent  in  her  have  developed;  that  it, 

all.  Is  it  not  better  they  should  do  so,  while  yet  her  future  ia 
undecided  and  malleable,  than  that  they  should  be  diacovered 
by  heraelf  and  by  others  too  late  ?  ' 

'  Too  late ! '  echoed  Tricotrin,  with  unconaeioua  violence.  'It 
is  always  too  late  for  a  child  to  diecoyer  that  she  is  made  for 
riches,  and  rank,  and  honour,  when  »he  is  motherleas,  father- 
less, nameless,  and  penniless !  What  avail  ie  it  ever  for  such 
a  one  to  discover  that  she  pines  for  a  palace,  and  has  the 
graces  that  ompreasea  have  not  P  What  avail  ever,  except  tu 
lure  her  outward  to  the  road  where  vice  dresses  itself  as 
splendour,  and  disgrace  thrones  itself  as  a  sovereign,  and  the 
woman  vrho  counts  the  most  honours  is  the  woman  who  counts 
the  most  sins  !  I  see  no  end  that  is  served,  except  such  an 
end  as  this,  by  ber  learning  that  she  passiooately  craves  what 
is  not  hers  by  birth  or  by  title,  and  can  never  be  hers  by  pur- 
chase unless  she  barter  her  beauty  for  it ! ' 

'  You  forget  our  covenant,'  interrupted  the  Duo  de  Lira, 
still  gently,  for  he  interpreted  aright  the  despair  and  the  dread 
which  inspired  words  in  themselves  so  preguaot  of  offence  for 
him,  had  he  so  chosen  to  read  them.  '  You  cannot  think  us 
such  barbarians  that  we  can  forsake  this  lovely  child  when  once 
she  has  been  under  our  roof?  X  gave  you  my  word  to  provide 
in  such  measure  as  I  could  for  her  happiness.  It  is  I  who  am 
her  debtor  for  having  brought  so  much  of  youth,  of  gladness, 
and  of  freshness  into  my  own  sombre  existence.' 

Tricotrin  flashed  a  searching  burning  glance  upon  him :  he 
said  nothing,  but  in  that  glance  he  read  the  other  a  heart  like 
a  book, — his  suspicions  were  confirmed. 

'My  mother  has  grown  to  attach  herself  to  Viva,'  the  noble- 
man  pursued.  "  She  would  part  from  her  with  regret ;  of  the 
girl's  own  contentment  you  can  judge  for  yourself;  This  life 
suits  her  well — let  her  lead  it.' 

'  How  F ' — hia  teeth  were  set  hard  as  he  put  the  queatdou. 

'As  she  does  now.  I  have  no — absolutely  no— kindred.  I 
can  do  as  it  pleases  me  with  my  wealth  without  wronging  any, 
I  will  guarantee  to  her  such  a  fortune  as  shall  raise  her  above 
all  possible  neglect  or  need.  For  a  year  or  more  she  can 
spend  her  time  in  such  studies  as  are  pleasures  to  her ;  then 
when  she  is  some  few  years  older  she  sball  enter  the  "great 
world"  that  she  longs  for,  in  such  fashion  as  shall  show  to  her 
only  its  brightest  side,  I  know  that  for  her  to  do  this  is  for 
you  to  surrender  all  the  claims  on  her  which  you  justly  hold 
09  her  sole  friend  and  protector ;  but  it  is  for  her  own  bappi- 
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sees,  Thich,  I  think,  can  fU  be  made  in  any  other  wttj .  If  I 
wonnd  you  by  wbat  I  say  you  must  remember  that  in  saying  it 
I  only  keep  my  word.' 

*  I  tbank  you ;  you  are  very  generous.' 

l%at  was  all  he  answered  as  be  turned  and  paced  to  and  fro 
the  length  of  the  chamber.  He  knew  that  the  words  addressed 
to  him  were  spoken  in  honour  and  liberality  ;  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  them  waa  wrung  from  his  justice  ;  yet  he  could  bare 
leapt  on  the  man  that  uttered  them  and  have  straagled  him, 
OS  wild  beasts  do  their  foes, 

*Tou  will  prefer  the  assurance  of  her  future  from  a  woman 
than  irom  a  man,'  pursued  the  other;  his  sympatbies  were  too 
true  to  let  him  misconstrue  as  offence  to  himself  the  patu  that 
be  knew  his  words  caused.  'My  motlier  will  say  to  you  all 
that  I  say ;  in  her  name,  not  in  mine,  if  you  deem  it  better, 
can  the  conveyance  of  such  wealth  as  we  may  decide  on  be 
made  over  to  Viva.  She  has  attached  herself  to  the  child :  it 
will  lend  a  charm  to  her  last  years  to  see  so  graceful  a  creature 
about  ber  in  all  the  brilliance  of  youth.  What  more  caul 
add  P  Any  pledge,  any  security,  any_  bond  you  may  wish  I 
will  gi»e,  and  that  life  will  go  well  with  her  I  cannot  doubt. 
She  is  not  one  of  those  formed  to  Buifer;  under  calamity,  or 
poverty,  or  shame,  ahe  might  kill  herself  like  enough,  but  exist 
m  pain  or  want  she  would  never.' 

'  That  is  true.'  He  paced  still  to  and  fro  the  chamber,  bis 
head  sunk  down  on  his  chest.  He  knew  that  it  was  true; 
that  this  child  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  dreariness  of 
death  by  hunger,  thirst,  and  tlie  chills  of  the  night,  was  of  that 
temperament  to  which  existence  must  be  sweet,  rich,  uu- 
chedtered,  or  else, — is  cast  off  by  rash  passion  in  the  first  hour 
of  desolation. 

He  knew  that  with  himself  happiness  could  not  come  to  her, 
since  in  her  sight  that  magic  gift  could  only  be  summoned  by 
a  wand  of  gold.  She  desired  these  things  which  now  were 
offered  to  her  ;  though  the  effort  were  to  kill  him  he  would  not 
seek  to  hold  her  througli  her  gratitude,  nor  permit  pity  to 
approach  him  from  those  whom  she  selected  in  his  stead.  His 
pnde  arose  to  repress  the  evidence  of  pain  before  the  man  to 
whom  ber  allegiance  would  henceforth  be  given,  by  choice  of 
preference. 

He  came  and  stood  before  her  host,  grave,  calm,  with  a 
haughty  and  patient  composure,  beneath  which  all  passion  and 
all  pain  were  alike  held  down  in  silence. 

'  You  make  a  great  offer — a  generouB  offer,'  he  said  biiefly. 
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"  Prom  you,  moreover,  it  jb  dict&ted  by  no  deeigii  of  a  libertine 

no  desire  of  a  voluptuary.  I  comprehend  yonr  intention,  nndl 
honour  its  charity.  Its  acceptation  or  its  refusal  lies  with  her 
whom  it  concema,  not  with  me.  It  were  idle  to  affect  doubt 
which  it  will  receive.  Were  she  my  daughter  I  should  refuse, 
in  her  name,  a  liberality  which,  however  nobly  tendered,  must 
still  be  an  alma.  But,  having  no  sort  of  title  to  her  life,  I  cbq 
have  no  justification  in  forcing  her  away  from  your  cbaritv, 
which  can  bestow  on  her  the  magnificence  she  covets,  to  retain 
her  under  mine,  which  can  Fcarcelv  at  its  best  lift  her  above 
poverty.  Let  your  mother  state  to  her  to-nigbt  what  you  have 
stated  to  me ;  let  her,  then,  weighing  weU  the  two,  choose 
betwixt  you  and  me.  A  thing  of  so  much  moment  should  not 
be  hastily  adopted  or  rejected.  I  forsee  many  objections  to 
your  plan;  many  reasons  why  much  trouble  may  come  to-you 
through  it ;  we  do  not  know  whence  she  cornea,  nor  who  may 
some  day  claim  her.  But  this  is  for  your  judgment ;  not  for 
mine.' 

The  Dae  de  Lirit  answered  nothing.  He  stood,  lookiog 
earnestly  and  with  a  curious  wonder  on  the  man  who  thus 
addressed  him  with  all  the  tone  of  one  gentleman  to  another, 
though  speaking  of  poverty  and  clad  in  the  guise  of  a  labourer. 
With  a  sudden  impulse  he  spoke  aloud  the  perplexity  that  bad 
baffled  him  from  the  hour  when  he  had  first  seen  the  revolu- 
tionist, with  the  hymu  of  the  'Marseillaise'  ia  hia  lips,  and 
the  red  fiag  above  his  head,  drive  back  the  plunderers  from  out 
hia  court  of  honour. 

'  Trieotrin,  what  areyou  t  Porgive  me  the  insolence,  if  in- 
solent it  be,  for  sake  of  the  friendship  I  would  bear  you  if  you 
let  me.  A  bohemian,  a  genius,  a  scholar,  a  democrat,  a  wan- 
derer, a  man  who  might  be  everything,  and  who  chooses  to  ha 
nothing.     What  can  one  make  of  you  ?  ' 

Trieotrin' B  fine  delicate  lips  laughed  slightly. 

'  Sir,  the  people  do  not  share  your  perplexity.  I  would 
make  myself  intelligible  to  your  Order,  if  I  cared  for  their  com- 
prehension. I  am  no  mystery  that  I  know  of;  save  that  truly 
a  man  wio  does  not  care  for  greed  or  for  gain  ia  an  anomaly  in 
this  day.  But  I  do  not  care  to  speak  of  myself.  I  thank  you 
for  your  offer  of  friendship ;  but  I  make  no  friendships.  And 
from  your  order  to  mine  they  would  savour  too  much  of  patron- 
age for  my  taste.  Let  us  rather  conclude  the  matter  which 
alone  unites  us— for  a  season.  Ton  desire  absolutely  to  adopt 
Viva  into  your  family  and  your  station  P ' 
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'  You  remember  that  contingenciet  mvj  sriae  that  I  c&onot 
arert  P  Xo  one  knows  whence  she  came,  nor  \ij  whom  ahe 
■vsaa  bom  or  begotten ;  there  is  the  posaibility  at  onjr.time  of 
claimaDtB  arieing ;  Hpeciall;  bo  when  she  ia  of  prominence  in 
the  TQrld.' 

'  That  wa  muat  hazard.  I  think  tbat  there  is  little.  I  have 
bad  fresh  ioquIrieB  instituted  whence  you  diBcovered  her;  but 
there  appears  no  clue  whatever  to  her  parentage  or  abandon- 
ment }  and  the  criine  of  auoh  abandonment  will  keep  silent  iia 
Eerpetrators.  Moreover,  who  haa  seen  her  in  tbat  little  ch&let 
y  the  ]joire  f  A  few  peasants  only.  There  arc  indeed  CorioHa 
and  her  young  lover  i  hut  we  can  guard  her  from  their  sight 
until  auch  time  as,  vith  her  woinsDhood,  she  shall  have  bo 
changed  tbat  they  would  never  dream  of  her  identity.    TJnleaB 

{'ou  choose  to  reveal  it,  nope  need  reiwguise  her  in  the  new 
ife  she  will  lead.' 

'  I  Hhall  not  do  so.  At  the  same  time  let  it  be  uuderatood 
that  I  cannot  guard  you  or  her  from  auch  possibilities  ;  and  I 
deem  them  more  perilous  than  you  do.  Women  like  Coriolis 
never  forget  aught  save  their  God.  "Hot  on  the  other  hand 
will  I  surrender  my  right  to  have  free  bccobb  to  her  whenever 
I  may  deem  fit.  Account  for  my  connection  with  her  as  jou 
please ;  but  I  will  sot  be  debarred  from  some  watch  overher 
life.* 

'  Heaven  forbid  you  should  be.  If  she  ever  forget  what  she 
owe  to  you — ' 

'She  will  forget  it.  It  \a  not  romembrance  of  that  kind 
that  I  need ;  but  I  desire  to  have,  always,  the  power  to  Judge 
for  myself  of  how  far  from,  or  how  near  to,  happiness  she  be. 
Tou  may  trust  me  to  exercise  the  power  in  auch  wise  as  will  be 
best  for  her.  As  regards  wealth — it  would  not  be  just,  that 
taking  her  to  a  glittering  life,  she  should  be  abandoned  to  the 
chances  of  caprice,  or  left  to  joverty  if  your  mother  die.  There- 
fore, let  the  Ducbesse  de  Xarh,  settle  on  her  such  sum  as  she 
shall  deem  just,  if  Yiva  decide — aad  there  can  be  no  ijnjestion 
but  ahe  will  ao  decide — on  acceptance  of  your  offer.  Let  her 
ponder,  well  understand  fully,  what  it  is  ahe  does.  As  she 
aelects,  then  so  be  her  future.  If  1  do  not  thank  you  aa  yon 
may  deem  you  deserve,  believe  that  I  do  not  the  lesa  appreciate 
the  gentlenesB  aod  benevolence  which  move  you.  I  leave  you 
to  acquaint  her  yourself  of  your  will  with  her.  You  can  then 
propose  to  her  all  tbat  you  desire,  and  see  if  she  accept  your 
guardianship  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  will  do  bo.' 

As  he  turned  to  move  away,  bia  host  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  arreat  him.  ,  -,  , 
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*  Stay !  Tricotrio,  if  it  give  yon  pain,  if  it  cause  you  regretj 
to  part  with  her  to  our  keeping,  I  do  but  ill  repay  tho  debt  J 
owe  to  you.' 

'You  owe  tue  none.  I  farced  my  people  from  plunder  and 
inceDdiariBin ;  tbiuk  you  I  should  hare  done  otherwise  if  they 
had  attacked  the  house  of  my  enemy  P ' 

'  No  matter,  I  da  not  bold  what  you  did  ho  lightly.  Well 
as  tbey  loved  you  they  were  nigh  turoing  on  ^ou  for  thwarting 
them,  like  tigers  balked  of  their  apoil.  And  if  to  lose  the  child 
you  have  cherished  cause  you  one  pang  of  regret — ' 

Tricotrin  stopped  the  phrase  on  Jiia  lips  witli  a  smile  that 
had  an  irony  more  mournful  than  tears. 

'  Pdhaw !  Is  there  ought  that  we  love  that  does  not  stabs  us, 
somewise,  soon  or  late  ?  There  ia  no  serpent  without  that  can 
stinz  half  bo  hard  as  the  tenderness  in  us  ! ' 

Then,  his  pride  forbidding  him  even  so  much  as  these  words 
of  reproach  and  lameut,  he  laughed  as  he  passed  to  the  door. 

'  I  am  a  wanderer,  and  have  no  ties  to  be  ruptured.  Tou 
Bolve  a  problem  that  began  to  grow  knotted  and  vexatious  in 
my  hands.  I  should  thank  you  more  than  I  have  done.  With- 
out you  Viva  would  most  likely  have  passed  to  the  path  of  Co- 
riolis.     Her  rescue  is  my  obligation.     Adieu  1 ' 

He  was  gone  as  the  farewell  was  spoken ;  in  his  hand  was 
the  injured  Arlecchino.  Even  a  trifle  that  pleasured  her  had 
worth  in  hia  eyes ;  and  a  promise  concerning  a  toy  had  its 
bond  on  him,  even  though  tlie  toy  were  his  rival. 

As  he  passed  an  open  door,  a  soft,  silvery,  luminous  thing 
sprang  through  it  toward  him :  it  was  the  form  of  Viva,  in  the 
airy  grace  of  her  evening  apparelling. 

'  You  aremot  going  ? '  she  whispered.  '  Madame  receives  to- 
night, and  they  have  dressed  me  early — I  want  you  to  look  at 

Hia  breath  came  and  went,  swift  and  hard.  While  his  heart 
was  breaking  over  her,  this  frivolous  thing  only  heeded  the 
sw^  of  laces  and  the  shimmer  of  silks. 

'  You  were  fairer  in  your  vine-garland,*  he  said  briefly. 

She  gave  a  sigh  of  impatience. 

'  O,  how  can  you  say  bo  ?  Just  look  at  me,  I  am  all  snow 
and  silver,  libe  a  fairy.' 

And  she  shook  herself,  and  whirled  round  lightly,  that  the 
gossamer  tissues  might  gleam  in  the  light  and  float  on  the  air. 
A.  strange  dreamy  memory  of  the  Gierman  Willis  of  legend, 
who  dances  in  the  midsummer  moonlight,  and  with  whomso- 
ever  dance  also  must  perish  ere  dawn,  came  to  him  in  the, 
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moment;,  as  aucb  weird  fanciea  will  come  to  minds  of  the 

strongCBt. 

'  Nature  has  given  you  beauty.  Take  beed  how  you  use  it,' 
he  said  wearily.     '  But  you  are  too  young  for  these  pleasures 

Viva.' 

'  O,  they  only  let  me  go  for  one  hour,  just  to  see  and  be 
seen  1 '  she  murmured,  with  the  tears  still  wet  on  her  fluahed 
cheeks.  'And  it  is  so  beautiful  there ;  and  the  great  ladies 
caress  me,  though  I  think  that  they  hate  me  iu  their  hearts  ; 
and  the  great  nobles  tell  me  they  never  saw  anything  hall'  so 
lovely  as  I  am.  And  I  think  it  ib  true  when  I  look  in  the 
mirrors — there  ia  no  one  like  me  ! ' 

The  confession  was  bo  naire :  the  vanity,  as  yet  eo  innocent ; 
even  in  that  hour  he  could  not  choose  but  smile  at  them, 
though  the  smile  was  very  mournful. 

'  From  the  world  they  prepare  you  for,  and  the  world  of 
Coriolis  there  ia  little  difference,  save  a  glazing  of  lip  honour. 
But  what  can  they  call  you  in  this  house  to  their  guests  P  ' 

'  Only  Viva ;  there  is  a  myst«ry  kept  up  about  me.  It  is 
thought  that  I  am  the  grandchild  of  a  dead  friend  of  niadame's, 
whom  she  has  discovered  in  an  obscure  position.  N'othing  defi- 
nite is  told.  Madame  likes  to  have  it  all  shadowy  and  vague, 
and  to  eicite  people's  interest  without  conceding  anything  to 
their  curiosity. 

'  So  I  You  take  kindly  already  to  the  lies  of  the  great 
world  1 ' 

Viva  coloured.  The  dauntless  haughty  nature  of  the  child 
was  instinctively  and  inherently  truthful,  and  he  had  trained 
her  to  look  on  falsehood  as  the  disgrace  of  the  coward. 

'  I  do  not  say  anything,'  she  murmured  ;  'it  is  supposed  bo, 
and  I  am  not  to  contradict  it.  Madame  tells  me  that  it  would 
never  do  to  allow  it  to  be  divined  that  I  am — a  foundling.' 

The  last  abhorred  word  was  very  low;  it  could  not  be  con- 
soled to  her  even  by  her  own  convictions  of  her  splendid  though 
hidden  lineage,  which  she  never  doubted  would  soon  or  late 
blossom  out  into  some  magnificence  of  heritage  and  celebrity. 

'No,'  he  said,  with  a  grave  tendemesB  in  his  tone  that 
moved  her  strangely ; '  and  yet,  though  you  will  deem  me  cruelly 
harsh  to  say  ao,  I  doubt  if  it  would  not  be  better  for  your 
futiure  if  that  one  memory  of  what  you  were  could  be  kept  ever 
before  you  I     I  see  you  to-morrow — farewell.' 

She  Btood  irresolute  and  remoraeful  as  he  passed  away ;  then 
a  strain  of  music  caught  her  ear,  and  she  turned  to  a  mirror 
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'  1  Hhall  have  no  beauty  if  I  cry,'  she  thought! ;  and  she 
choked  bock  the  Hobs  which  irere  fast  rkiiig  ia  her  throat  aa 
she  looked  at  her  own  leflection. 


CHAPTBE  XXVIL 

'  Shs  haa  accepted.  It  is  quite  natural  she  should  have 
done  80.' 

He  spoke  quietly,  with  a  grave  courtsey,  where  he  stood  on 
the  morrow  in  the  chamber  of  the  Duchesee  de  Lir&.     He  was 

Suick  to  conceal  all  emotion,  impaSBioned  and  impuleive  tbough 
is  nature  was ;  and  he  came  before  them  calm,  careless,  full  of 
the  rea^  wit  and  of  the  easy  negligence  of  his  habitual  man- 
ner, ffis  temper  made  him  fling  off  pain ;  and,  having  once 
Tcaohed  to  surrender  her  up  to  thoee  who  virtuallv  purchased 
her  by  superior  wealth,  he  was  none  the  less  resolved  to  con- 
ceal from  them  that  the  surrender  cost  him  aught.  The  in- 
telligeuce  that  she  bad  thus  chosen  was  no  blow  to  him ;  be 
had  not  dreamed  that  she  would  chooae  otherwise.  All  that 
she  desired  they  could  bestow ;  nothing  that  she  desired  conld 
he  accord  her;  and  he  knew  well  how  the  affections  of  such 
feminine  caprices  as  Tiva  were  guided  by  their  sunny  and 
unconscious  ^otism. 

The  old  aristocrat  studied  him  with  well- concealed  wonder. 
She  knew  of  the  debt  that  her  son  had  owed  to  him  in  the 
times  of  the  revolution ;  but  she  abhorred  every  form  of  revolu- 
'  tion,  and  had  imagined  him  a  coarse  eccentric  man  of  the  people 
who  could  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  bis  Watf  were  purchased 
from  him,  as  easily  as  the  husk  of  a  chestnut  is  thrown  away 
when  the  sweet  snowy  kernel  is  extracted.  She  was  lost  in  the 
same  amazement  and  wrath  as  had  at  the  first  moved  her  at 
finding  in  the  bohemian  whom  she  had  thought  to  relieve  by 
taking  a  burden  from  his  hands,  a  man  who  dictated  terms  to 
her,  and  made  the  presence  of  a  foundling  in  her  house  as  grave 
a  matter  aa  the  betrothal  of  a  princess,  and  spoke  to  her  with 
all  the  dignity  and  power  of  an  equal,  while  be  lascinatod  her 
by  nn  irresistible  charm  she  could  neither  analyse  nor  dispute. 
Through  worldly-wise  and  haughty  to  coliiess,  the  aged 
duchess  had  a  certain  gentleness  of  heart,  and  a  great  gene- 
roaity.  The  desire  of  her  beloved  and  only  living  son  was  law 
to  her ;  and  although  she  had  viewed  at  first  with  aversion  and 
disgust  his  attraction  toward  a  nameless,  and  donbtleas  bastartl 
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child,  she  had  ended  by  feeling  a  woman'H  tehdemesB  for  the 
child  heraelf,  whose  native  grace,  pride,  and  refinement  as- 
similated themaolveB  ao  rapidly  to  her  own.  Her  eon's  deaire 
iiad  been  at  first  iQeiplicable  and  most  unwelcome  to  hor ; 
bat  now  there  had  come  into  her  thoughts  a  vague  conception 
which  she  did  not  like  to  brood  upon,  yet  which  ineenaibly 
aerved  to  reconcile  her  to  his  wishea.  The  threatened  oitinction 
of  his  race  waa  a  great  misery  tg  her,  her  craving  for  its 
perpetuation  still  stronger  than  her  pride ;  as  it  seemed  be 
could  never  be  wooed  by  those  of  his  own  rank, — since  the 
days  of  hta  earliest  youth  when  a  cruel  treachery  had  taught 
him  bia  alienation  from  their  aez, — would  it  cot  be  better  that 
he  should  wed  even  with  a  peasant  than  leaye  his  name 
to  perish  p 

Ii  this  were  ever  to  be  so,  the  preparation  and  commeuce- 
ment  for  it  must  be,  she  resolved,  the  absolute  and  unalterable 
banishment  of  nil  things  connected  with  the  girl's  past  Kfe, 
Therefore  her  chagrin  and  her  wrath  were  great,  when  in  tbe 
man  whom  she  projected  to  dismiss  for  ever,  she  encountered 
aa  proud  a  spirit  and  as  resolute  a  will  as  her  own,  one  who 
scarcely  thanked  her  for  her  splendid  offer,  and  who  dictated 
conditions  aa  though  lie,  not  she,  were  the  patron  and  the 
donor. 

At  his  last  stipulation,  she,  had  it  not  been  for  her  son 
would  have  bade  him  take  back  hia  foundling  and  make  a  ser- 
vant, a  ^psy,  an  actress  of  her,  what  he  would ;  yet  the  last 
stipulation  which  offended  her  ao  deeply  was  but  this :. 

'  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  add,'  said  Tricotrin,  when 
their  interview  drew  nign  to  its  end.  '  It  ia  to  stipulate  that 
I  myself  shall  never  be  denied  access  to  her.  Tou  can  account 
for  my  knowledge  of  her  as  aoems  best  to  you.  I  have  spoken 
my  deaire  that  she  should  never  be  painfully  reminded  of  her 
paat,  or  led  to  feel  that  she  is  deemed  of  an  inferior  class  to  that 
in  which  she  will  henceforth  move  ;  you  may  be  certain  there- 
fore that  my  presence  will  never  be  forced  on  her,  unadvisedly 
or  inopportunely.  But  I  will  not  surrender  the  right  to  judge 
for  myaetf  of  her  happiness  or  unhappineaa.  I  will  not  relin- 
quish the  power  of  ascertaining  the  truth  concerning  her  wel- 
fare.    I  will  not  consent  to  become  as  a  stranger  to  her.' 

*  It  is  impossible,'  commenced  Madame  de  Lira ;  but  her 
son,  standing  beside  her  chair,  laid  his  hand  on  hers. 

'N&j,  maoame,  it  is  but  juat,'  he  said  quietly. 

'  It  IS  but  j  uat,'  repeated  Tricotrin  calmly, '  to  myself  and  to 
her.     All  that  I  know  of  her  history  you  know ;  and  that  all 
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18  notbiug ;  but  I  haT6  taken,  of  uij  own  will,  tLe  maintenance 
and  direction  of  her  life.  Having  onco  aBsumed  those,  I  should 
err  to  her  if  I  did  not  continue  to  hold,  at  least,  the  ability  to 
know  how  life  goes  with  her  in  her  future,  I  have  said,  and  I 
repeat  it  if  that  be  needful,  that  I  shall  exercise  the  right 
with  all  due  regard  to  her  positioni  or  your  prerogative  ;  but 
the  right  itself  I  shall  not  relinquish.  She  will  see  me  very 
rarely,  very  rarely  indeed,  if  she  be  happy  ;  but  whenever  she 
needs  me — if  ever  she  needs  me — I  shall  be  there." 

'  Surely ! '  interposed  the  duke,  still  with  that  gentle  touch 
of  his  hand  on  hers,  entreating  silence  from  his  mother.  '  Do 
not  think  that  we  seek  to  teach  her  either  ingratitude  or  obli- 
vion.' 

'  There  will  be  no  need  to  teach  them.  Both  will  come  self- 
sown.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  aay  this  either  in  irony  or  blame. 
She  is  human ;  why  should  we  eipecfc  her  to  be  above  humanity  ? 
I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  toward  her.  I  see  in  it  a  bene- 
ficence to  myBclC.  For  evil  would  have  touched  her  in  obscurity 
and  want  of  riches.  Tou  have  saved  her  from  the  chance — the 
certainty — that  in  the  only  life  she  could  have  led  through  me 
she  would  oue  day  have  cursed  me  that  I  ever  came  between 
her  and  the  death  that  was  allotted  to  her  infancy.  To  you, 
madame,  I  need  say  nothing.  Tou  are  a  woman ;  I  need  not 
.  remind  you  that  she  ia  worse  than  niotherlessP  Tou  are  of 
gentle  blood;  I  need  not  bid  you  remember  that  a  scornful 
word,  which  is  a  jest  to  the  well-horn,  can  sting  like  a  serpent 
whnt  is  desolate  and  dependent  ?  You  are  aged  ;  X  need  not 
solicit  from  you  sympathy  and  patieuce  with  the  fanciful 
enthusiasma  and  wayward  ways  of  youth  P  The  gift  of  your 
gold  will  be  the  generosity  that  the  world  will  appraise.  It  ia 
the  Rift  of  your  love  and  your  gentleness  that  I  would  bespeak 
for  Viva.  An  old  peasant-woman  gave  them  ;  they  were  all 
she  bad  to  give.  But  unless  they  he  added  to  your  treasures 
likewise,  the  child,  amtd  riches,  will  remain  poor  indeed.  I 
will  bid  her  farewell  now  ;  and  then — she  bas  ner  will,  she  ia 
yours.' 

His  voice  was  calm  and  unbroken  throughout  the  words, 
vet  there  was  an  accent  in  them  that  thrilled  through  the 
hearts  of  bis  hearers ;  and,  as  she  heard,  dimmed  with  a  strange 
UDwouted  emotion,  the  keen  eyes  of  the  chill,  imperious,  dis- 
dainful protectress  of  what  had  for  ever  abandoned  him. 

'  He  dictated  to  me  J'  she  murmured,  as  he  quitted  the 
chamber,  moved  as  she  had  never  been  through  many  years, 
beneath  whose  ice  the  We  abe  h»d  borne  her  ion  liad  beeD 
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the  only  living  thing  of  warmth.  '  And  you  called  him  a  nian 
of  the  people,  my  Bon  1 ' 

'  He  calle  himaelf  bo.' 

'  Of  the  people  P  Of  the  mob  P  Ridiculous  1  He  has  the 
voice  of  a  man  bom  to  rule ;  be  has  the  grace  and  the  negli- 
gence of  courts.    What  la  there  of  the  populace  about  bim  P ' 

'  Nothing  save  bis  syiupathiee.    They  are  wholly  with  tbe 

'  Bah  !  that  ia  no  rule.  One  is  sometimes  tired  of  oneself 
— of  one's  order.  How  else  would  you  get  your  Egalites,  your 
MirabeauxP  There  are  conservative  work-people;  there  are 
democratic  princes,     You  know  nothing  else  of  him  p  ' 

'Nothing,     No  one  kuowa  anything  of  Tricotrin.' 

'Trieotrinl  Pshaw!  Tricotrin!  Is  that  a  name P  It  means 
nothing ! '  answered  the  old  patrician,  with  impatience.  '  Tliat 
man  has  borne  some  other  name;  that  man  must  have  been 
noble  once.' 

'  Why  80  P  He  ia  a  Hcholar,  an  artist,  a  genius,  but  a  bobe- 
mian,  nevertheless,  to  the  core.  For  the  twenty  years  and 
more  that  I  have  heard  of  him  he  has  been  simply  what  he  ia, 
a  lawless  wanderer  of  tbe  ecole  buiasonniere.' 

Madame  de  Lira  shook  her  silvered  head. 

'No  matter!  He  must  have  race  in  him.  Heraldry  may  . 
lie ;  but  voices  do  not.  Low  people  make  money,  drive  in 
state,  throng  to  palaces,  receive  kings  at  tbeir  tables  by  the 
force  of  gold ;  but  their  antecedents  always  croak  out  in  their 
voices.  They  either  screech  or  purr;  they  have  no  clear 
modulations ;  besides,  their  women  always  stumble  over  their 
train,  and  their  men  bow  worse  than  their  servants.  But  this 
man,  look  you — he  has  high  blood  in  bis  veins,  however  be 
come  by  it;  and,  he  suffers.' 

Her  acute,  penetrative  acumen  bad  pierced  to  the  truth, 
though  with  it  she  had  never  once  seemed  to  have  a  pulse  of 
sympathy.  Her  son  paced  slowly  and  musingly  to  and  fro  ber 
chamber,  with  an  anxious  shadow  on  bia  face. 

'  I  hope  sot,'  he  said,  with  a  paug  of  self-remorse  ;  'I  hope 
to  heaven  not !     I  have  done  for  the  best.' 

'  Bab ! '  murmured  the  Duchess  with  her  delicate  irony, 
'Do  not  use  those  words.  Nobody  ever  takes  refuge  in  them 
except  when  they  divine  they  have  done  wrong,  Half  the 
misery  of  this  world  is  made  by  persons  "  doing  for  the  best,  " 
instead  of  leaving  others  alone  to  do  just  as  tbey  choose.  It 
is  "  beat "  for  her,  of  course,  the  pretty,  heartieas  thing.  But 
idv  the  man  it  is  » littl^  bitW.    To(it  silver  hfurlequin  find  m; 
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gold  shoe-bucklee  outweigh  him,  and  all  hia  yeara^of  care,  with 
her.    It  is  a  little  bitter  that  I ' 

'  It  must  be  ho,  indeed,'  murmured  her  son ;  and  for  hie  good- 
deed  he  felt  a  deeper  remorse  than  manj  feel  for  brut^ 
Crimea. 

He  bad  gone  to  her  where  ahe  had  stayed  during  the  hour 
of  their  couTerae,  in  a  daintj,  radiant  little  room  that  waa 
called  here.  She  was  kneeling  by  one  of  its  concheB,  with  her 
head  bowed  down  upon  the  pile  of  cushions,  as  he  entered. 
She  bad  chosen  aa  her  deaire  and  her  ambition  dictated,  chosen 
as  ber  vanity  entreated,  chosen  aa  the  evil  apirit  that  her 
FriDce  Faineant  bad  awakened  in  her,  tempted  and  urged  her 
to  do.  And  yet  there  were  sorrow  and  shame  ou  her ;  she 
felt  unworthy  in  her  own  sight.  In  the  moment  of  her 
triumph  she  felt  humiliated  ;  in  the  very  seizure  of  her  wishes 
she  felt  disappointed. 

Though  vam  thioga  too  often  obacured  it,  the  core  of  her 
heart  was  pure  and  brave  ;  ita  fibrea  were  of  nobler  stuff  than 
the  egotiams  and  the  frivolities  that  surrounded  it.  There 
were  dauntleasneaa  and  truth  enough  there  still  to  malte  her 
know  tiiat  she  had  acted  basely ;  that  the  humblest  peasant 
girl  working  in  the  vineyards  in  summer  droughts  for  her  own 
existence  was  more  near  to  true  dignity  and  freedom  than  waa 
ahe;  that  the  coarsest  shepherd  or  swineherd,  keeping  his 
herds  upon  the  plains,  and  giving  of  his  poor  wage  to  the  pa- 
rent or  the  benefactor  who  had  reared  him,  woa  nobler  and 
more  grateful  than  herself. 

Her  pride  told  her  that  she  should  refuse  all  alma,  however 
disguised,  in  a  magnificent  liberality ;  her  conscience  told  her 
that  she  should  reject  all  temptations,  however  glittering  and 
alluring,  which  would  banish  from  her  the  lives  that  had  shel- 
tered and  succoured  her  own.  She  was  well  aware  that  ahe 
waa  won  by  the  purples  and  fine  linens,  the  brilliancies  and  the 
aggrandfsementa,  of  the  bribe  by  which  she  waa  enthralled ; 
and  she  was  worthless  in  her  own  eyea. 

For  the  second  time  in  her  life  ahe  shrank  from  the  presence 
of  the  only  living  creature  that  sbe  loved  ;  in  hia  gaze  she  felt 
.  an  accusation  j  in  hia  voice  she  heard  the  accents  of  a  judge. 
Though  ahe  bad  done  naught  against  him,  she  felt  as  though 
she  bad  betrayed  him ;  she  bad  forsaken  him ;  she  bad  denied 
him ;  she  had  been  ashamed  of  her  allegiance  to  bim.  She  knew 
that  she  had  sinned  as  sinned  the  faithless  disciple  who  denied 
his  Master. 

The  bread  of  life,  and  the  food  of  the  spirit,  had  alike  come 
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to  lier  from  his  hand  and  from  his  voice;  he  had  bestowed  on 
her  daily  bread  through  his  charity,  and  had  raised  her  soul  to- 
wards h(gh  imperishable  things  by  his  words.  She  owed  him  a 
greater  debt  tl^n  the  nourishment  of  her  mortal  form ;  she  owed 
Eim  the  rescue  of  her  mind  from  the  sloughs  of  ignorance  and 
vice !  and  the  way  that  she  paid  this  debt  was  to  desert  him  for 
the  bribes  of  wealth  I  Her  truer  nature  told  her  that,  although 
following  in  its  flight  the  gilded  arrow  of  ambition,  she  had  in 
that  desertion  left  the  greatness  which  was  pure  and  lofty  for 
the  greatness  which  was  a  toy  of  tinsel. 

To  be  true,  to  preserve  truth  unstained  at  any  cost,  liad  been 
the  one  lesson  he  had  ever  taught  her ;  and  she  would  be  hence- 
forth a  lie — delicate,  sunlit,  harmless  indeed,  but  stilt  a  lie  to 
herself  and  the  world. 

When  the  vine  wreath  had  dropped,  crushed  and  broken  on 
the  floor.  Viva  would  have  given  the  world,  if  she  had  owned  it, 
to  bring  back  the  bloom  and  the  freshness  to  the  bright  crown 
that  she  had  scorned  because  the  people  had  woven  it,  and  a 
great  man  had  seen  her  wear  it.  Her  old  child-life  that  she  bad 
despised  and  rebelled  against,  because  it  was  obscure  and  simple, 
and  led  amid  peasantry — would  she  sigh  as  vainly  for  it,  she 
wondered,  as  she  had  done  for  the  lost  grape  garland  ? 

Yet  she  cast  it  from  her  heedlessly  and  williDgly. 

Until  the  vine-leaves  of  youth  are  faded,  who  knows  their 
value  or  sweetuess  P  None,  alas  1  while  yet  the  violet  down  is 
on  the  grapes,  while  yet  the  hair  that  they  crown  is  unsilvered 
by  time. 

Some  vague  sense  of  the  bitter  fact  that  corrodes  all  human 
life — the  fact  that  desire  is  everything,  fruition  or  possession  but 
little — eame  to  Viva,  in  the  granting  of  her  wish,  as  it  comes  to 
tlie  lover,  the  monarch,  the  uride,  the  hero,  the  statesman,  the 
poet,  all  alike,  when  that  which  they  have  sighed  for  and  thirsted 
lor  lies  feasted  on  to  satiety  within  their  tired  grasp. 

Viva  had  gained  the  'great  world;'  and  because  she  had 
gained  it  all  the  old  things  of  her  lost  past  grew  unalterably 
sweet  to  her  now  that  thev  no  longer  could  be  called  hers.  The 
brovm,  kind,  homely,  tender  face  of  grand'mere ;  the  gambols  of 
white  and  A-olicsome  B6b6 ;  the  woods  where,  with  ^very  spring, 
she  had  filled  her  arms  witb  sheaves  of  delicate  primroses ;  the 
quaint  little  room  with  its  strings  of  melons  and  sweet  herbs,  its 
glittering  braas  and  pewter,  its  wood-fire  with  the  soup-pot  sim- 
mering above  the  flame;  the  glad  free  days  in  the  vineyard  and 
on  the  river,  with  the  winds  blowing  fragrance  from  over  the 
clover  and  flax,  Pud  the  acacias  and  lindens ;  nay,  even  the  cild, 
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qtriet,  sleepy  bonra  vithin  the  conTent-waUe,  lying  on  the  liisb 
unaharen  grass,  while  the  droway  bella  rang  to  veapers  or  com- 
pline,— all  became  auddeuly  preoious  aod  dear  to  ber  when  once 
she  knew  that  they  had  drifted  away  from  her  for  evermore. 

Bat  never  yet  bo  dear  or  ao  precious  that  they  made  her  waver 
in  bep  choice.  The  young  wood-dove  fluttered  her  white  wmgs 
in  impatience  for  their  flighb  from  the  forest*covert  to  the  rose 
aisles  of  kings'  gardens. 

And  be  tbanled  God  that  he  had  found  strength,  against 
himself,  to  bid  ber  go  where  heart  and  fancy  and  desire  had 
already  taken  flight,  as  he  beheld  ber  on  that  morning  in  which, 
for  the  last  time,  he  was  with  ber  aa  the  guide  and  guardian  of 
ber  life. 

Sbe  bad  been  robbed  from  him,  less  by  the  tempting  of  others 
than  by  the  discontent  of  her  own  aoul.  It  was  cruel  as  the 
serpent's  tooth  to  relinquish  the  grace  of  her  caressing  waya, 
the  fairness  of  her  perfect  loveliaesB,  the  watch  of  her  bright 
Mid  wayward  intellect,  to  others. 

He  who  loved  mankind,  but  who  had  long  had  no  special 
love  within  his  heart,  had  grown  in  the  last  few  months  to  pas- 
sionately cherish  and  desire  her.  Yet  to  hold  by  force  what  he 
could  not  gain  from  fidelity  would  have  been  an  egotism  and  a 
baseness  impossible  to  him. 

'  You  think  me  wicked,'  ahe  murmured,  aa  he  stood  beside 
her.  '  Xou  think  me  ungrateful — selfish — full  of  greed.  I  told 
you  the  other  night  that  I  would  not  take  their  charity,  how- 
ever splendid  it  might  be,  and  I  have  taken  it,     I  have — ' 

'  Hush !'  he  said  gravely.  '  Speak  of  it  no  more — never  more. 
You  have  chosen — choaen  where  your  desire  already  had  ran 
before  you.  You  have  not  known  when  you  were  happy ;  suoh 
ignoraoce  is  ingratitude  to  fate.  Yon  are'  happy  now,  with 
Buch  happiness  as  comes  from  granted  wishes ;  be  wise  enough 
to  know  it' 

'  Ah,  yes ! '  she  said,  with  a  sudden  vibration  of  passionate 
repenbince  in  her  voice  ;  '  I  have  my  wishes,  but  1  feel  weak 
and  guilty  in  the  joy  of  them.  Juat  so  I  loneed  for  jewels ; 
but  when  that  young  prince  gave  me  them,  although  I  loved 
them,  I  never  felt  at  peace.    And  it  is  just  so  now. 

'Child,  what  title  oave  you,  do  you  think,  to  escape  the 
doom  of  all  humanity  ?  You  desire,  you  possess ;  and  you 
find  repentance  and  satiety  already  lyin^in  wild  justice,  at 
the  core  of  the  thing  you  have  coveted.  You  are  no  excep- 
tion; you  have  the  common  fate  of  all  mortality.' 

.'  Sai  iiten  it  ia  because  what  I  desired  was  wrong.    When 

nyn,-.^h?ljOOgle 
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i  wished  for  the  wine-feast,  when  I  wished  for  tout  cosibi^, 

when  I  wished  for  the  bweJIows'  return,  when  I  wished  for  a 
sail  on  the  water,  it  was  not  80 ;  I  waa  bo  happy  when  my 
wiehes  came.' 

'  Because  your  desires  then  were  innocent.  Nay,  they  are 
now  no  guilt ;  but  they  are  corroded  ;  they  are  bora  of  envy 
and  the  lusts  of  wealth ;  and  their  advent  is  not  peace,  hecause 
your  coDBcienco  is  in  unrest  at  their  purchase.' 

'  Because  I  know  myself  so  false  to  you ! '  she  cried,  in  that 
breathless  terror  of  a  sudden  remorse.  '  Because,  while  I  love 
all  these  things  that  I  gain,  I  know  myself  so  base,  so  un- 
worthy, so  unfaithful  to  you  wlio  have  been  to  me  in  the  stead 
of  father,  mother,  brethren,  friends,  and  home !  Because  I 
know  that  all  my  lifetime  spent  in  service  and  fidelity  to  you 
could  not  repay  you  all  the  long  years'  debt  I  owe.  I  choose 
the  life  they  offer  me ;  I  cannot  help  but  choose  it ;  it  draws 
me  to  it  with  a  sorcery.  I  pine,  I  long,  I  thirst  to  be  in 
greatness ;  and  if  I  had  refused  it,  and  had  gone  back  with 
you,  the  evil  in  me  would  have  made  me  vile,  the  longing  in 
me  would  have  made  me  restless,  the  discontent  in  me  would 
have  made  me  your  torture,  not  your  blessing.  I  cannot  help 
what  1  do.    ForgiTe  me  for  it  if  you  can ! ' 

The  impetuosity,  broken  and  vehement,  of  the  words,  but 
ill  told  the  conflict  in  her  heart — the  conflict  betwiit  the 
irresistible  delights  of  that  new  world  which  tempted  her, 
and  the  remorseful  clinging  of  her  old  affections  to  their 
severed  ties. 

He  heard  in  silence.  The  time  was  passed  when  it  could 
give  him  either  hope  or  dread,  when  it  could  move  him  to 
expectation  or  disappointment. 

Through  all  these  years  he  had  taken  thought  of  her — the 
young  forsaken  creature  for  whom  no  other  cared;  he  had 
denied  himself  that  she  might  enjoy ;  he  had  put  down  the 
wine-cup  untasted  that  she  might  have  bread  oftentimes  ;  he 
had  broken  in  the  careless  laughter-loving  indolence  of  his 
temper  to  the  deliberate  acceptance  of  labour,  that  the  trust 
he  had  self-assumed  might  be  borne  out  by  her  maintenance. 
And  all  this  was  counted  as  naught ;  all  this  was  swept  aside 
as  though  it  had  never  been  by  tiie  first  profler  of  a  rich  man's 
gold  I 

_  But  it  was  his  nature  to  give  lavishly  and  royally  ;  it  was 
his  nature  to  appraise  as  nothing  the  good  that  he  did  to 
others;  therefore  no  word  of  reproach  escaped  him  where  he 
Btood  alone  with  her,  on  this  morning  when  ehe  accepted  as 
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a  chftnned  gift  from  a  beauteous  fate  tbe  life  that  woald  serer 
her  from  him  for  ever.  One  thing  oa\j,  in  which  would  have 
been  for  her  the  deepeat  reproach  of  all,  had  not  her  self- 
absorption  prevented  her  being  stung  by  it,  did  he  ask  her. 
It  was  simply, 

'  Viva,  do  not  wholly  fowet  me ! ' 

As  it  was,  she  felt  in  that  one  moment  of  its  utterance  a 
pang  such  as  rarely  struck  through  the  playfulness  and  pride, 
the  vanity  and  airy  wilfulaesa  of  herfkature. 

She  looked  upward  with  impassioned  feeling. 

'  Forget  you !    If  ever  I  do,  may  God  Himself  foi^et  me  1 ' 

He  shrank  slightly,  as  though  the  future,  veiled  from  her, 
was  clear  to  him ;  as  though  olilivion  of  himself  were  ao  sure 
and  so  inevitable,  that  in  her  ivovds  he  heard  her  self-invoca- 
tion of  abandonment  by  her  G-od. 

'  Make  no  rash  vows,'  he  said  gently.  '  Do  not  touch 
the  future ;  let  it  come  as  it  will.  Though  you  do  utterly 
forget  me,  may  all  that  I  wish  for  you  he  with  you  to  your 
life  B  end.' 

'  But  how  could  I  forget  you! '  she  cried,  as  if  in  terror  at 
that  doom  which  to  him  seemed  bo  certain,  and  to  her  so  im- 
possible. '  Could  I  grow  80  base,  so  cruel,  so  vile,  so  brutally 
unworthy  of  all  your  love  and  pity  P  ' 

He  smiled — the  smile  she  had  so  often  Been  of  late ;  of  a 
Badness  she  could  not  guage,  of  an  irony  she  could  not  com- 
prehend, of  a  bitterness  she  could  not  fathom. 

'  Nay,  you  will  only  grow  a  beautiful  woman  and  worldly. 
No  more  !  An  ingrate  !  Well,  are  you  not  that,  my  little 
one,  to  the  good  old  creature  you  call  grand'mere  p  Her  heart 
hungers  for  you,  you  know  that  well ;  yet  for  sake  of  Madame 
la  Uuchesse,  ana  the  dresses,  and  the  pleasures,  and  the 
jewelled  toys,  you  will  leave  grand'mere  to  sorrow  alone,  and 
De  solaced  as  best  she  may  I ' 

Viva's  face  crimsoned. 

'  It  is  selfish,  I  know.  It  is  wicked,'  she  murmured.  '  But 
grand'mere  always  said,  "  Never  mind  me,  my  child;  do  what 
pleases  you ; "  and  in  a  httle  while  I  will  get  them  to  let  mo 
go  and  see  her,  and  I  will  show  her  all  mv  pretty  things,  and 
take  her  some  presents,  such  as  she  would — ' 

'  No  ! '  he  interrupted  her  with  an  accent  that  was  almost 
savage  in  its  intensity  ;  '  do  not  insult  what  you  desert !  Toiir 
absence  will  shut  the  last  lingering  light  out  of  her  life  :  do 
not  think  to  heal  the  wound  that  you  have  made  by  giftq 
bpught  with  rich  people's  gold! '  ^  GtH>yle 
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'  She  was  frightened  and  stilled  by  his  sudden  riolence ;  irith 
it  there  seemed  to  break  on  her  all  the  strength  and  the  value 
of  this  great  lore,  all  its  grandeur  and  its  rarity,  with  which 
she  baid  played,  knowing  no  more  of  its  force  and  ita  beauty 
than  a  little  child  pUying  with  sapphires  and  diamonds 
knows  of  their  worth.  With  a  sudden  impulse  of  remorse 
and  fear  and  repentance,  she  nerved  herself  to  sacrifice  all  her 
ambitions  aad  all  her  delights. 

'If  you  wish  it,. let  me  go  home  1 '  she  cried,  in  sudden  and 
sincere  renunciation.  'If  it  pain  you,  let  me  stay  there 
always.  I  would  not  give  yon  an  hour's  sorrow  for  all  the 
bribes  of  France ! ' 

But  in  the  cry  there  was  only  a  love  that  entreated  to  stay 
near  him  for  his  sake,  not  its  own ;  a  love  as  of  a  child's 
petulant  pliant  affection ;  a  love  that  to  the  burning  passions 
of  the  man  was  well-nigh  worse  than  none, — a  drop  of  dew 
when  he  thirsted  for  the  ocean ;  a  gleam  of  light,  making  the 
darkness  greater ;  a  Tantalus  touch  upon  the  lips  of  the  fruit 
denied  to  them ;  a  ray  of  the  pale  moon  when  he  longed  for 
the  full  rich  glow  of  southern  suns. 

But  all  that  he  felt  he  restrMned. 

'  Not  so,'  he  answered  her.     '  The  die  is  cast,  and  you  must 

fo,  Viva.  And  to  wish  for  the  time  to  come  when  you  should 
eaire  to  return  would  he  to  wish  your  dreams  false,  your 
feith  betrayed,  your  paradise  poisoned  by  the  serpent,  your 
glorious  hopes  all  cheated  and  misled.  It  were  to  love  you  ill 
to  wish  you  back  at  such  a  cost.  No  !  As  you  are  happy  in 
your  new  life,  so  will  you  forget  jour  old  ;  as  you  go  nearer 
the  fruition  of  your  prayers,  ao  will  you  go  farther  from  me. 
So  be  it,  if  for  your  joy,' 

Once  again  there  stole  upon  her,  with  a  sense  of  terror  and 
of  guilt  in  her  own  unworthiness,  some  perception  of  the 
majesty  and  the  purity  of  this  martyred  love-paasion,  which 
asked  nothing  for  itself  but  aU  for  her.  She  trembled 
greatly,  like  one  who  leaves  hold  of  some  long- tried  and  never- 
failing  support  to  plunge  down  into  an  unknown  abyss. 

He  saw  that,  and  in  his  infinite  self-sacrifice  hastened  to 
comfort  her,  and  to  lead  her  thoughts  A*om  what  he  suffered. 

'  Now  listen  to  a  few  last  words,'  he  said  softly,  with  an 
effort,  BO  Buccceseful,  at  his  old  familiar  tone,  that  she  was  still 
and  reassured.  '  You  go  to  what  you  desire:  you  will  have 
riches,  luxuries,  gaietiea,  brilliancies,  all  around  you  ;  you  will 
have  indulgence,  and  in  a  year  or  two  more  homage.  But, 
Tiva,  none  of  these  things  will  suffise  to  you  unless  your  own 
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Keart  be  at  peace.  Tou  have  a  noble  nature  in  much ;  but 
you  have  grave  errors  that  will  mar  all  the  rest  if  they  be 
allowed  to  grow  and  to  streiigthen.  Tou  have  delight  in 
your  lovelineee, — that  13  natural ;  but  the  illneea  of  a  week, 
as  I  have  reminded  you  ere  now,  may  sweep  it  away  for  ever. 
How  will  it  be  with  yon,  then,  if  your  soul  nae  been  anchored 
on  the  allurements  of  your  face  r  Win  regard  and  attach- 
ment on  something  surer.  You  are  too  proud,  and  everything 
in  your  new  existence  will  tend  to  heat  and  pajnper  that  fault. 
If  you  have  any  tendemesa  for  me,  you  will  strive  against  that 
besetting  ain  of  yourB,  or  it  will  make  you  very  cold,  very 
cruel,  very  arrogant,  very  avaricious !  It  will  kill  all  the 
divinity  in  you  as  aurely  as  the  froat  kills'  the  flowers.  Nor 
will  it,  like  the  frost,  leave  the  good  root  below  unaeen,  but  still 
not  slain,  to  bloseom  out  again.  For  the  nature  frozen  by 
the  ice  of  greed  and  vanity  and  unscrupuloua  ambition  there 
comes  no  spring ;  but  all  ia  night  and  winter  there.  Keep 
only  aueh  pride  as  shall  ever  rise  above  all  taint  of  falsehood 
or  of  meanness,  and  gain  you  that  true  dignity,  a  stainless 
name.  To  Madame  de  Lira,  who  henceforth  will  have  authority 
over  you,  you  will  be  gentle,  grateful,  with  such  reverence  as 
becomes  the  young  to  the  old,  and  never  forgetful  that  you 
owe  her  very  much  more  than  it  will  be  in  your  power  ever  to 
repay.  And  for  the  rest — well,  the  future  must  bring  yoo 
what  it  will;  but  you  will  have  the  surest  .shield  to  meet  it, 
if  you  gain  for  yourself  that  temper  which  adversity  cannot 
appal  and  prosperity  canuot  exalt ;  which  knows  not  fear  as  it 
knows  not  vanity ;  and  which  in  trial  is  dauntleaa,  as  in  happi- 
ness it  is  gentle  and  pitiful  of  others.  I  have  read  you  a 
homily.  Viva  mine,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  altogether 
forgotten ;  and  if,  as  you  have  aaid,  you  deem  that  there  ia 
any  question  of  debt  betwixt  you  and  me,  and  you  would  care 
to  reward  me,  and  to  pleasure  me  for  the  little  I  have  done 
for  your  childhood,  show  me  thus  thy  sincerity  and  fidelity 
by  curbing  what  I,  who  love  you  bes^  have  blamed,  and  bv 
keeping  your  glorious  nature  uncorrupted  from  the  world. 
When  you  are  tempted,  Yiva,  by  your  beauty  and  glad  pride 
and  brilliant  besettmg  sins,  that  seem  to  have  no  evil  to  you, 
becauaed  tbey  are  masked  in  such  proud  and  witching  dis- 
guises, think  of  this  that  I  have  asked  of  you.  If  I  have  had 
place  in  your  heart  one  hour,  you  will  have  strength  to  reeiat 
temptation  then.' 

His  voice  had  deepened  from  the  playfulness  with  which  he 
had  at  first  spoken  into  a  gtave  and  eamest  softness,  but  into 
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no  other  tenderness  than  that  which  he  had  erer  had  of  old 
with  her.  They  were  wise  and  gentle  counsels,  and  'all  that 
he  called,  not  unjuBtly,  her  more  glorious  nature  awoke  and 
etirred  in  instant  and  ardent  response. 

'  I  will,  I  will  1 '  she  murmured  pasBionately.  '  I  will  re- 
member every  word.  Every  time  that  I  am  proud,  and  way- 
ward, and  wicked,  I  will  think  of  you.  I  will  try  to  be  all  you 
will.  I  will  pray  night  and  di^  to  God  to  make  me  so !  And, 
as  for  forgetting  you,  Viva  will  never  love  any  cue  in  the  wide 
world  as  she  loves  you.    Never,  never,  never ! ' 

Tricotrin  did  not  answer,  but  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  fair 
bowed  head,  with  a  smile  infinitely  beautiful,  infiniteiy  mourn- 
ful. 

He  foresaw  the  future  more  clearly  than  she.  There  was 
a  long  aileuce  in  the  little  luxurious  chamber;  while  the 
winter  sun  fell  through  the  deep-hued  painted  panes  and 
touched  them  where  they  stood  with  light;  then  she  clung  to 
him  with  her  old  caressing  grace  :  '  Play  to  me  once — once  ! ' 

He  looked  on  her  still  with  the  aame  emile. 

'  Child,  however  thy  new  life  indulges  thee  and  strews  thy 
path  with  roses,  thou  wilt  not  be  more  spoilt  than  thou  hast 
been  as  a  Waif! ' 

Then  he  bent  his  head,  letting  her  desire  be  his  law ;  and 
that  music,  which  had  given  its  hymn  for  the  vintage-teast  of 
the  Loire,  and  which  had  brought  back  the  steps  of  the  suicide 
from  the  river-brink  in  the  darkness  of  the  Paris  night,  which 
sovereigns  could  not  command  and  which  held  peasants 
entranced  by  its  epell,  thrilled  through  the  stillness  of  the 
chamber. 

Human  in  its  sadness,  more  than  human  it  its  eloquence, 
now  melancholy  as  the  Miserere  that  sighs  through  the  gloom 
of  a  cathedral  at  midnight,  now  rich  as  the  glory  of  the  after- 
glow in  Egypt,  a,  poem  beyond  words,  a  prayer  grand  as  that 
which  *eeras  to  breathe  from  the  hush  of  mountain  solitudes 
when  the  eternal  enows  are  lighted  by  the  rising  of  the  sun — 
the  melody  of  the  violin  filled  the  silence  of  the  closing  day. 

The  meiancholy,  ever  latent  in  the  vivid  natures  of  men  of 
genius,  is  betrayed  and  finds  voice  in  their  Art.  Goethe 
laughs  with  the  riotous  revellers,  and  rejoices  with  the  summer 
of  the  vines,  and  loves  the  glad  abandonment  of  woman's  soft 
embraces,  and  with  his  last  words  prays  for  Light.  But  the 
profound  sadness  of  the  great  and  many-sided  master-mind 
thrills  through  and  breaks  out  in  the  intense  humanity,  the 
passionate  despair  of  Faust ;  the  melancholy  and  the  yearning 
of  the  Boul  are  there  r  ,„....  Gooc^le 
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With  Tricotrin  they  were  ottered  in  hia  mneic 

Other  hearts  Earth  still  mingles  with  and  profanes.  Faeaion 
le  in  the  poet's  words,  the  senses  wake  with  the  paintw'a 
voluptuous  hues,  and  the  sculptor  dreams  but  of  the  diriue 
teauty  of  a  woman's  form ;  but  with  music  the  soul  escapes 
all  bondage,  and  rises  where  the  world  has  no  share,  nnclogged 
and  un companioned.  His  heart  spoke  in  those  wild,  pathetic, 
nameless  melodies  as  it  never  spoke  in  human  language.  He 
who  should  haye  read  them  aright  would  have  read  this  man's 
life  by  its  master-key. 

As  Viva  listened  to  the  harmonies  which  had  been  her 
dearest  delight  from  her  earliest  vears,  the  alow  tears  gathered 
in  her  eyes,  the  flush  faded  from  ner  face,  leaving  it  very  palo  j 
she  pushed  back  the  shining  masses  of  hair  off  her  brow,  and 
stood  as  she  had  stood  long  before  in  her  infancy,  when  the 
Straduarius  had  decided  her  destiny. 

Her  future  seemed  to  float  before  her  in  the  rich  fantastic 
passionate  waves  of  sound  that  filled  the  stillness — that  future 
df  sunlight,  that  future  of  sovereignity  I — aud  still  ever,  through 
all  the  glory  of  the  melodies,  one  unaer-note  of  deepest  sadness 
seemed  to  whisper  that  in  ail  the  life  to  which  she  went  she 
should  find  no  love  that  would  equal,  in  its  measure  and  its 
sacrifice,  this  love  that  had  sheltered  and  shone  on  her  child- 
hood, this  love  which  she  had  now  forsaken. 

Then  suddenly  the  wondrous  magio  of  the  music  ceased,  and 
dropped,  and  died ;  and  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before 
Vm. 

'Ah !  if  I  heard  that  music  always,  I  should  neror  be  prond 
and  vain  and  wayward.  I  should  love  and  pity  all  the  world; ' 
I  should  do  your  will  and  G-od's  1 ' 

Tricotrin  smiled,  and  the  smile  was  like  his  melodies. 

'  Tiva  mine,  were  we  all  what  we  are  in  our  holiest  momentB, 
we  were  all  godlike  !  Treasure  the  music  in  thy  heart  then; 
so  will  it  be  thy  guard  inn-angel,  so  shall  I  have  one  gifit  to 
give  thee  !     And  now — fftrewell ! ' 

At  that  one  word  all  the  anguish  of  reverance  came  on  her. 
She  loved  him  with  fervent,  tender,  clinging  affection,  though 
she  loved  yet  more  dearly  her  vanity  and  her  pride.  She  had 
dwelt  joyously  away  from  him  because  sho  had  been  so  sure 
she  could  go  back  to  him  ;  but  now  that  she  had  to  part  with 
him,  and  from  the  home  that  he  had  given  her,  without  power 
to  return  .to  them,  the  fondness  that  she  bore  for  both  conquered 
every  other  feeling,  and  she  sobbed  as  though  her  very  heart 
were  breaking,  her  head  bowed  on  bis  bre&st,  her  hair  fiung 
oyerhi.„m..  ^ ;,„,Goo.^lc 
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She  did  not  feel  the  shadder  that  ran  through  him  at  her 
touch ;  she  onl^  heard  the  gentleneBS  of  the  voice  upon  her 
ear. 

'  My  child  of  chance  1  The  fairies  call  thee  to  their  ATillion 
where  are  no  toil,  no  pain,  no  Bbame,  to  gall  thy  heart  and  fret 
thy  pride.  No  poor  grape  garland  to  be  heavy  on  thy  brows, 
no  lives  of  labour  about  tbee  to  make  thee  dread  a  great  man's 
sneer.  Go  with  a  happy  heart,  and  spoil  not  thy  present  by 
looking  backward  at  thy  post.  The  past,  however  bright  when 
it  was  "  presont,"  is  ever  dark  with  vain  desire  when  it  liea  be- 
hind na,  like  the  lands  from  whose  sky  the  sun  has  long  gone 
down.    Bemember  that  t ' 

She  made  faim  no  reply,  but  silently  clung  to  him  weeping 
in  a  very  convulsion  of  love  and  of  repentance ;  a  summer 
tempest  soon  to  pass,  yet  none  less  vivid  and  desolating  be- 
cause fated  to  be  evanescent. 

He  looked  mutely  down  upon  her ;  and  where  her  head  was 
hidden  on  bis  breast  she  could  not  see  the  yearning  passion 
that  his  eyes  spoke,  for  one  moment  unrestrainedly,  because  it 
knew  itself  unread  and  unauspeoted. 

'  Ah,  true  to  thy  sex!'  he  murmured  bitterly.  'Thou 
mournest  me  now ;  a  day  hence  and  I  shall  be  forgotten  I ' 

A  burning  flush  dyed  her  face  aa  she  lifted  it  with  impetuous 
eagerness  of  denial. 

*  Kever,  never,  never !    I  ahall  never  forget  you  till  I  die  I ' 

The  smile  that  made  her  tremble,  why  she  could  not  have 
told,  was  still  upon  his  lips — the  smile  of  so  much  tenderness, 
of  such  little  lyth. 

'  Ton  will  die  early  then !  Nay !  live  in  joy  ever,  though 
not  a  thought  of  me  pass  over  thee.  My  child — my  love ! 
farewell  1 ' 

He  held  her  one  moment  longer  in  his  embrace,  one  moment 
'longer  pressed  his  lips  on  hers ;  then,  ere  she  knew  it,  drew 
her  still  closer  yet  once  more,  thrust  her  qnickly  from  his 
arms  and  leil  her.    Their  lives  were  cut  in  twain  for  ever. 


CHAPTEB  XXVm. 

Wiis  winds  were  driving  snow  across  the  vineyards  and  the 
plains  in  blinding  white  sheets  of  powder ;  the  swollen  river 
was  black  and  uigry,  rushing  in  stormy  tide  and  eddy  between 
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its  brimming  bankH ;  in  spots  where  its  torrent  bad  overflowed, 
a  dark  sullea  sheet  of  water  spread  over  submerged  meadows 
or  ruined  gardens  ;  the  night  was  tempestuous,  starless,  heavy 
laden  with  snow  ;  through  it  Tricotrin  passed,  insensible  to  the 
furious  blaata,  the  icy  cold,  the  perils  of  the  flood,  the  fatigue 
of  every  atep. 

When  here  and  there  the  dim  reflection  of  some  lantern, 
huDg  upon  some  wayside  cross  to  guide  the  way  of  travellers, 
fell  upon  his  face  it  was  very  pale,  and  his  eyes  looked  straight 
forward  into  the  unbroken  gloom,  unblinded  by  the  aleet  that 
drove  against  them.  In  his  breast  curled  Mistigri,  and  with 
one  arm  he  held  her  there  and  sheltered  her  from  the  night. 

He  made  his  way,  by  instinct  and  by  habit,  to  one  familiar 
place;  the  great  chestnut  branches  wore  gronning  in  the  gale, 
the  rash  of  the  river  below  the  rocky  slope  was  like  the  swell- 
ing hoarseness  of  the  sea,  the  wind  was  tearing  the  ivy  from 
the  stones  where  it  had  clung  so  long,  and  scaring  the  birds  in 
terror  from  its  shelter. 

There  was  a  ray  of  yellow  light  streaming  from  an  oval  hole 
in  the  shutter;  through  it  the  homely  interior  was  Tisible, 
ruddy  with  the  cheerfulness  of  burning  wood,  and  with  the 
form  ofan  old  peasant  woman  alone  within  it.  Q-rand'm^re  sat, 
by  the  wood  fire  on  her  hearth,  half  asleep  in  the  twilight,  her 
high  white  head-dresH  nodding  to  ana  fro,  the  cheatnuta 
cracking  in  the  embers,  the  white  cat  BUbi  purring  in  the 
warmth. 

She  started,  and  clicked  across  the  floor  in  her  wooden  shoes, 
as  a  knock  came  on  the  door  of  her  dwelling.  She  threw  it 
vride  open,  with  her  oil-lamp  held  above  her  head,  and  gave  a 
loud  gmd  cry ;  then  she  trembled  till  the  lamp  rays  flickered 
like  a  candle-flame  blown  about  in  the  wind. 

'  "Where  is  the  child  ? '  she  asked. 

'  The  child  is  well,  grand'mere.' 

Then  he  entered  and  shook  off  the  snow  that  had  fallen  on 
his  beard  and  blouse,  and  took  the  little  shivering  Mistigri 
from  his  bosom  and  put  her  kindly  down  beside  B6b§,  and 
unstrapped  his  knapsack  and  laid  it  on  a  wooden  settle.  At 
^st,  with  an  exceeding  gentleness,  he  turned  and  took  the 
two  old  withered  hands  within  his  own,  and  looked  down  into 
the  eyes  that  had  watched  him  with  such  mute  pathetic 
entreaty, 

'  Tou  can  bear  pain,  grand'mere  ? ' 

She  gazed  at  hiiu  with  a  hard,  fixed,  agonised  regard  that 
searched  his  verr  heart  ,  --  , 
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'  Paria  has  talcen  her ! '  ahe  aaid  slowly,  with  a  terrible  bitter- 
ness. 'I  have  kuown  ib  long.  Paris  is  fed  with  all  our  blood, 
sll  our  beauty,  all  our  youth,  all  our  ianocence :  Paris  is  never 
quieted.  The  children  come  to  the  birth  and  lie  nt  the  breast 
only  to  be  devoured  by  herwhen  they  have  fairueas  or  strength 
in  their  frame ! ' 

Then  casting  her  aerge  gown  ovei  her  head  as  a  matron  of 
Some  cost  her  robes,  she  turned  from  him  and  leaned  against 
the  wall,  silent.  To  her  there  was  no  need  to  say  more.  Paris, 
that  fatal,  beautiful,  cruel,  pitiless  thing  that  drew  all  lives 
within  its  murderous  embrace,  has  taken  the  child — all  was 
told. 

Tricotrin  laid  bis  hand  on  her  shoulder.  Grand'ni^re,  it  is 
not  BO  bad  aa  you  think.    Believe  me,  it  is  well  with  Yiva.' 

The  old  woman  uncovered  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  with 
all  the  fire  of  her  youth  flashing  through  the  slow  salt  tears  of 
age. 

'So  they  said, — each  one  of  them!  My  noble  boja!  It 
was  well  with  tbem,  they  thought — the  city  was  so  grand,  aud 
the  wage  so  good,  and  the  mirth  ao  gay ;  how  should  they 
have  deemed  otherwise  ?  Paris  wore  a  smiliug  front  to  them ; 
she  smiles  always  until  she  sucks  the  life  out  of  their  veins, 
like  the  bat  that  fans  men  to  slumber  to  kill  tbem.  Antoine 
wrote  me  it  was  so  well  with  him  I  He  fought  for  liberty,  he 
v/oB  kissed  on  the  mouth  by  fair  women  who  called  him  a  hero  ; 
he  dreamed  of  freedom  for  all  France,  and  of  the  love  and  the 
patience  of  God  breathed  into  the  hard  souls  of  men.  That 
was  how  she  lured  him,  that  Paris,  whose  stonea  drank  his 
blood;  and  he  died  in  bia  youth,  with  the  balls  fired  into  his 
breast  I ' 

'  I  know  I  know !    But  Viva — ' 

'  She  has  gone  where  be  went ! — where  bis  brethren  went  I ' 
she  intoiTupted  him  fiercely,  every  line  of  her  brown  withered 
face  quivering  with  grief  and  with  passion.  '  They  could  never 
come  back;  nor  eould  she,  I  know  well.  It  ia  ever  the  aame 
with  Paris — ahe  draws  them  all  in,  the  youths  and  the  maidens; 
and  when  she  has  got  them,  she  pits  tiiem  one  against  each 
other  to  ruin  them  all — the  men  to  tempt  the  umidena,  breath- 
ing luat  in  their  ear,  and  pressing  gold  in  their  hands ;  the 
women  to  lure  the  youths,  kisaing  them  blind  with  bought 
kisses,  and  teaching  them  the  pleasure  that  kills  !  How  should 
Bhe  come  back  ?  Can  the  clay  come  unburnt  from  the  furnace  P 
Can  the  callow-bird  return  from  the  throat  of  the  squirrel  that 
has  drawn  down  and  devoured  itf    Why  did  you  not  slay  hep 
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vriib  your  owd  hand,  rather  than  take  her  to  that  gilded  and 
honeyed  death  that  steals  the  eoul  with  the  body  ? ' 

Then  once  more  she  turned  her  head  from  bim  and  wept— 
wept  as  the  aged  weep,  without  hope. 

He  waited  awhile  till  her  grie^  wrought  almost  to  &ensy, 
should  Lave  grown  calmer. 

In  the  light  of  the  hearth  Mistigri  trembled  and  watched 
them  with  her  black  and  melancboly  eyea,  and  stole  closer  to 
Bib4,  who  himaelf  slept  and  purred  on,  indifferent,  so  long  ai 
the  fire  burnt  bright  to  worm  bim. 

After  awhile  Tricotrin  apoke,  and  told  her  the  trutb  as  it 
stood,  and  strove  to  soften  the  blow,  aa  best  it  could  be  softened, 
by  tidines  of  the  child's  jo^  and  safety. 

Qrand'm^re,  beard  him  m  unbroken  sileuce ;  faer  gaze  never 
leaving  bia  face,  and  reading  there  that  abe  did  not  suffer 
alone. 

Of  bia  own  trial  he  said  naught ;  he  dwelt  ouly  on  the  brisht- 
nesa,  on  the  secunty,  on  the  eminence  of  the  future  that  Viva 
had  chosen.  Whiit  was  heartless  in  her  conduct  be  left  unre- 
corded ;  what  was  tender  and  generous  he  liogered  over,  Tet, 
despite  himself,  the  story  waa  told  iu  weariness,  and  bod  Ihe 
cbill  of  grief  in  it,  aa  the  aoow  drifted  up  agaiuat  the  lattice- 
window,  and  the  red  flame  grew  low  in  ita  socket. 

They  knew  that  never  again  would  tbe  child's  form — that 
bad  lent  such  light  and  grace  to  the  little  homely  chamber 
with  its  blackened  elm  wainscota  and  its  whitewashed  woUg, 
and  its  pendent  strings  of  thyme,  and  onions,  and  pumpkina 
swaying  from  the  rafters — come  thither  to  dance  upon  the  bare 
floor,  and  mirror  itself  in  the  burnished  coppei-s. 

The  old  peasant  heard  without  answeriug  a  word  ;  her  face 
did  not  even  change  when  he  spoke  of  tlie  offer  which  the 
duke,  in  considerate  kindliness,  had  sent  for  her  to  make  her 
home  near  Viva's  new  resting-place. 

'  You  need  feel  no  sorrow,  no  separation,'  Tricotrin,  giving 
the  message,  pursued.  '  They  wiab  that  you  should  live  in  all 
comfort  and  peace  near  her.  They  deaire  that  you  should  go 
where  she  will  go,  and  dwell  on  the  Lir^  estates,  where  you 
will  see  ber  most  likely  with  every  succeeding  autumn  of  each 
year.    You — ' 

She  rose  and  stopped  him,  and  spoke  for  the  first  time  sinoe 
aerparoiyam  of  dread  and  of  despair  at  Paris  had  broken  forth, 
iis  eloijuent,  quivering  invective. 

'  Tncotrin — I  am  an  old  woman  and  poor,  and  the  time  for 
mf  hand-labour  la  well-nigh  passed.    But^  if  so  it  be  willed 
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that  I  live  on  and  od  through  other  desolate  years,  I  will 
go  out  and  iraah  linen  in  the  river,  clear  insects  from  the 
vines,  gatber  fruits  for  the  markets,  weed  atones  from  the 
trefoil,  and  beet-root,  and  sainfoin,  ere  ever  I  will  take  bit  or 
drop,  log  of  wood  of  roof  of  house,  from  those  who  have  robbed 
us  of  her ! ' 

'  Kay,  it  ia  no  robbery.    They  mean  aright — 

'  A.right  1  Can  it  be  aright  to  build  the  pUe  of  her  glories 
on  the  stone  of  her  ingratitude  ?  Can  it  be  aright  to  bid  a 
young  child  forget  the  one  debt  of  her  life  ?  Csn  it  be  aright 
to  take  her  into  high  places,  where  she  shall  learn  to  blush  to 
tell  tnuth  of  herself  P  But  let  that  be  I  X  have  no  wish  to  say 
ill  of  her.  She  has  been  aa  the  core  of  my  heart  for  too  long. 
Only  let  them  know  this, — though  I  shall  hunger  like  one  in 
famine  for  the  sight  of  her  face  and  the  sound  of  her  voice,  I 
will  never  go  nigh  those  who  have  led  her  astray.  I  have  no 
title  to  dwell  longer  under  this  roof,  which  was  only  kept  for 
her  sake ;  but  I  have  strength  atiU,  and  I  will  go  and  lie  down 
with  the  oxen,  and  ask  the  fowls  for  their  corn,  before  I  will 
take  alms  at  the  hands  of  your  spoilers.     I  have  spoken! ' 

There  was  resolve,  so  strong  and  so  proud,  on  her  face,  that 
it  rendered  almost  beautiful  the  aged,  weather-^ieaten,  sun- 
bronzed  features ;  her  eyes  kindled,  her  mouth  set,  her  voice 
grew  clearer ;  all  the  bold,  hardy,  peasant  blood  in  her  rose,  as 
it  had  risen  when  she  was  offered  the  government- alms  she 
flung  back  to  the  rulers  who  bad  sent  out  her  first-born  to 
perish  in  Africa. 

Tricotrin  saw  and  beard,  and  he  bent  his  head  with  the  re- 
verence he  ever  gave  to  the  pure  honesty  of  this  simple  and 
undaunted  nature. 

'0-rand'mere!  There  is  no  need  to  think  of  that;  this 
place  ia  yours  so  long  as  you  ahall  will  to  have  it  so.  Ton 
cannot  deem  so  ill  of  me  as  to  think  that — ' 

'  Tricotrin,  you  are  a  generous  man  ;  we  know  that  well,'  she 
answered  him,  with  the  anguish  and  the  wrath  in  her  eyes  soft- 
ening away.  'I  have  never  been  two  leagues  outside  my  own 
vine  oaautrj,  and  shall  not  begin  my  travels  now.  fiut  neither 
hare  I  ever  lived  on  alms,  nor  will  I  now.  While  I  could 
serve  her,  it  was  just  that  I  should  take  your  bread ;  but  now 
that  I  am  of  no  uae,  how  should  I  justify  myself  to  eat  it  ? ' 

'Hnshl'he  said  gently,  and  his  voice  had  an  unutterable 
sweetness  in  it.  '  iErery  man  owes  a  debt  to  his  mother  ;  mine 
died  ere  I  knew  her.  I  can  only  pay  it  to  her  sex,  Do  not 
fly  &om  n^  shelter :  your  hearth  ia  the  only  home  that  I  know.  ^ 
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Keep  Jt, — leet  ever  I  wander  to  it  weary  aad  maimed.    Keep 

jt, — 'leat  ever  the  child  that  you  lose  should  find  her  Tiaions 
fade  as  she  pursues  them,  and  learn  to  long  for  its  refuge  and 
pine  for  its  peace.' 

Ab  he  spoke,  the  braTe,  strong,  aunhumt  faee,  on  which  the 
light  from  the  fire  played,  grew  paler  and  more  tender,  till  all 
the  passion  died  from  it. 

'Tricotrin,  you  are  a  noble  heart,'  she  said  tlowly.  'Tou 
know  how  to  oorer  your  charities  with  the  grace  and  the  good- 
neas  of  souls  that  give  as  God  givea  the  sun  and  the  fruits  and 
the  harvest.  But  think  you  she  will  ever  come  back  F — nay, 
listen:  I  thought  so  too  when  my  lads  went  forth  ;  they  flung 
their  glad  arms  round  me,  and  they  kissed  me  with  their  honest 
lips,  and  they  all  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  We  shall  be  back  bo 
soon ! "  And  the  one  would  come  as  a  great  soldier  with 
crosses  on  his  breast ;  and  the  other  would  come  as  a  rich  man 
to  wed  the  little  yellow-haired  giri  at  the  water-mill,  and  rear 
up  his  young  cbilton  around  me ;  and  Antoine — my  handsome 
Antoine ! — would  come  as  a  liberator,  as  a  redeemer,  as  a  chief 
of  the  people,  to  bind  France  in  one  vast  brotherhood  of  peace. 
Well,  one  was  slaughtered  in  African  raids ;  tmi  one  was 
crushed  by  a  building  stone ;  and  one  was  shot  down  by  bis 
countrymen's  carbines.  That  is  how  they  "  come  back "  to 
us — the  children  of  our  love ! ' 

She  turned  away  and  employed  herself  in  lier  homely  house- 
hold cares,  heaping  the  wood  upon  the  flames,  scalding  some 
red  wine  in  a  copper  stoup,  brushing  tbe  snow  down  from  off 
his  outer  garment.  The  peasant  instinct  and  babit  of  her  life 
led  her  to  labour  as  tbe  onW  palliative  of  woe. 

'It  is  an  awfiil  night,  Tricotrin,'  she  said,  spreading  bread 
and  chestnuts  before  him.  ■  Tou  must  have  felt  tbe  storm 
bitterly,' 

He  bent  bis  bead  in  silence.  The  food  and  the  steaming 
wine  stood  untouched  beside  him.  Looking  at  him  earnestly, 
aa  in  the  first  hour  of  her  anguish  she  bad  been  too  blinded  by 
her  grief  to  do,  she  saw  that  the  fairness  of  bis  face  had  lost 
all  colour,  and  that  the  sun-hued  waves  of  his  hair  were 
whitening  with  othet  silver  than  the  silver  of  tbe  snow. 

And  her  heart  hardened  against  the  child  whom  she  had 
nurtured  and  cherished  from  that  early  time,  when  tbe  teari'ul 
smiling  eyes  of  the  forsaken  thing  had  first  looked  up  at  her 
trom  the  ferns  and  the  blue  irannella.  She  laid  her  brown 
mrinkled  band  gently  on  bis  shoulder. 

•  Tricotrin, — whan  my  sona  went  forth,  one  spoke  of  duty 
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to  his  flag,  and  one  Bpoke  of  duty  to  lite  betrothed,  and  one 
spoke  of  duty  to  hia  country ;  but  not  one  of  the  three  re- 
membered that  duty  might  lie  nearer  his  own  hearth ;  not  one 
of  the  three  remembered  that  I  had  endured  the  pangs  of  their 
birth,  the  woee  of  their  infancy,  the  fret  of  their  paedons,  the 
e?il8  of  their  maintenance.  The  children  never  remember — 
they  live  in  themselves.  But  when  in  turn  they  grow  heart- 
BicK,  and  are  betrayed,  and  hunger  and  thirst,  desolate  amid 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  then  tiiey  remember  ua,  and  yearn  for 
OS — then  we  are  avenged.  She  forgets  you  now.  In  the  day 
of  her  necsBsity  she  will  pray  for  you,  and,  it  may  be,  pray 
vainly." 

A  shiver,  that  was  not  of  the  cold  of  the  night,  shook  him  as 
he  heard.  The  deep  quivering  voice  of  the  speaker  had  the 
terror  aa  of  prophecy  in  it. 

'  Qod  forbid,'  be  answered  her,  '  that  ever  my  vengeance 
should  come  bo  ! ' 

'It  would  be  bnt  justice,"  she  muttered.  'But  the  only 
justice  we  get  upon  earth  breaks  our  own  hearts  when  it  falls.' 

And  she  left  him  and  went  into  her  own  chamber  and  wept 
bitterly,  as  the  aged  alone  weep  when  the  light  of  their  eyes 
has  passed  from  them  for  evermore,  and  none  other  can  ever 
illumine  the  brief  dark  apace  that  parts  them  from  the  grave. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

'  Wbite  to  me  to  the  care  of  Mftre  Bose,'  he  had  said,  when 
he  had  parted  from  her.  '  If  thou  art  happy,  keep  silence ;  but 
when  aught  pains  thee,  write.' 

To  the  house  in  the  Fays  Latin,  where  she  had  once  beard 
the  grisette  sigh  for  thoae  who  went  to  the  Rome  of  their  de< 
aires,  her  letters  flew  for  awhilo  swiftly  as  carrier-pigeons.  For 
the  heart  of  the  child  was  at  unrest  and  fiilt  of  love,  and  there- 
fore full  of  love's  twin  brother,  pain. 

When  the  epring  deepened  to  Bummer,  the  winged  words 
came  more  seldom.  They  were  carrier-birds  made  laggard  by 
the  tempting  of  warm  huub  and  luscious  fruits,  and  by  the 
luring  melody  of  winds  and  waters. 

With  the  autumn  but  very  few  ever  came.  They  were  as  dovea 
tbatwouldnot  answer  to  those  whomurmured  their  old  familiar 
names,  because  they  better  loved  the  peace  and  the  abundance 
of  the  paltn-groves  in  a  new  and  brighter  land. 
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Through  the  year  that  followed  they  almost;  ceased ;  one 
here  and  there  in  a  atretch  of  many  months  still  coiniDg,  like 
the  BJngle  hird  that  bore  the  olive-branch  of  hope. 

Not  Beldom  he  would  make  loag  pilgrimages  from  north  or 
south,  from  east  or  west,  to  ask  that  single  question :  '  Is  there 
'  any  letter,  Afere  Rose  p  ' 

And  when  she,  leaning  from  her  lattice,  would  shake  her 
h  ead  with  tears  in  her  brown  comely  eyes,  he  would  turn  away. 

'  So  best ;  it  is  well  with  her,  then.' 

But  the  woman  would  murmur  fiercely  and  sadly  in  her 
throat :  '  TSaj,  it  is  ill  I ' 

And  he  knew  that  she  was  right. 

With  her  body,  with  her  beauty,  with  her  youth  it  was  well ; 
but  with  her  soul? 

At  length,  one  day  in  a  fragrant  spring  time,  when  all  the 
city  blosBomed  and  laughed  with  flower  and  song,  M^re  Bose 
reached  down  from  her  casement,  and  iu  her  hand  lay  a  letter 
like  a  little,  white,  tired  bird. 

He  took  it  with  a  light  in  his  eyes  that  was  not  from  the 
bright  noon  sun ;  and  when  he  had  read  it,  and  another  one 
that  lay  witbio  it,  he  reeled  slightly  like  a  man  under  a  blow, 
and  his  lips  grew  white,  and  he  stood  staring  blankly  up  at 
the  bright  sun  and  seeing  naught. 

'  Is  she  dead  ? '  cried  the  woman  from  the  lattice  above. 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  blind  eyes  and  answered  nothing, 
bat  went  slowly  away  down  the  long  street,  with  heavy  stagger- 
ing steps,  as  of  one  in  whom  there  is  no  lifeleft. 

The  city  was  filled  with  buds,  and  blossoms,  and  green  leaves, 
and  with  the  singing  of  students  and  maidens,  aud  with  the 

i'oyous  laughter  of  children,  and  with  the  fragrance  of  tossing 
ilaos,  blue  and  white,  that  were  flung  upward  by  boyish  hands 
in  the  sunlight  of  the  feast-day. 

But  Mere  Boae,  leaning  at  her  casement,  hea'rd  nothing  and 
saw  nothing  of  these.  She  was  looking  down  the  street  after 
the  man  in  whose  hand  the  letter  was  hidden  like  a  snake  that 
stings  the  hand  which  fed  it ;  and  from  his  form,  as  he  passed 
away  into  the  shadow  cast  by  a  dim  old  gothic  church,  her  eyes 
wandered  into  the  chamber  of  the  opposite  house.  The  case- 
ment stood  open,  and  in  the  darkness  stood  the  coffin  of  a 
woman  within. 

It  waited  for  burial  until  the  festal  time  of  the  May-day  had 
come  and  gone. 

'Ah,  thou  saidst  truly,  poor  little  onel  '  murmured  Mire 
Bose,  gazing  into  the  cnaiLher  of  death,  so  quiet  and  bo  dark, 
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kmid  the  light  and  the  song  and  the  btosBOm  of  the  world 
around.  'Thej  come  back  &om  Borne — jesi  But  back  to 
thoee  whom  they  left  nerer! ' 
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'Is  the  child  dead,  grand'mere  P '  the  people  of  the  rina 
country  asked  with  hated  breath  aad  anxious  eyes. 

'  Tea ;  she  is  dead,'  the  old  woman  answered  ever ;  and  would 
say  no  more  to  all  the  eager,  curioue,  unceasing  questions  that 
were  put  to  her  bj  those  who  met  ber  at  tbe  little  chapel  in 
the  fields,  or  in  tbe  woods  where  she  gathered  her  fuel ;  on  the 
straight  road  across  the  plain,  as  they  rode  tbeir  mules  to 
market,  or  by  the  towing-pathj  as  they  walked  above  theii 
slowly-labouring  boats. 

'  She  ia  dead,  was  all  she  answered  ;  and  they  knew  that  it 
was  just  thus  that  she  had  spoken  when  the  story  had  come 
from  Paris,  creeping  tardily  and  terribly  through  the  awe- 
strickeu  country  in  its  hot  hush  of  midsummer  silence,  that 
her  youngeBt-born  had  fallen  under  the  bullets  with  the  byuin 
of  liberty  on  his  lips. 

*  The  child  was  dead,'  they  murmured  among  themselTee : 
they  did  not  feel  much  wonder ;  she  bad  never  been  one  of 
them ;  she  had  never  seemed  of  their  mould  and  of  their  kind ; 
she  had  always  been  invested  to  their  sight  with  something 
rare  and  strange,  and  not  of  mortal  birth.  They  had  watched 
her  careless,  useless,  cloudless  life  among  the  sunshine  and  the 
flowers,  BO  unlike  to  their  own  hard,  toilsome,  nnd  unlovely 
lives,  as  they  might  have  watched  some  paradise-bird  had  one 
flown  of  a  sudden  down  amid  the  swallows  of  the  hamlota,  and 
the  plovers  of  the  fields,  with  all  the  colours  of  the  east  upon 
its  gorgeous  wings.  '  She  was  dead,'  they  repeated  among 
themBelves ;  and  broidered  on  the  naked  barren  fact  a  thousand 
tales  woven  at  evening  with  their  women's  flax  upon  the  wheel, 
or  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  the  stone-picking  in  the 
com  lands  and  the  insect-seeking  amid  the  vines. 

Louis  Sarazin  at  the  ferry  knew  the  truth,  but  Sarazin  never 
spoke  of  it.  He  only  covered  over  with  a  piece  of  tarpaulin 
the  bench  on  which  she  had  used  to  ait  in  the  stern  of  his  old 
black  boat,  and  let  no  passenger  he  seated  there.  And  he 
would  Btand  very  quietly  at  the  door  of  his  cottage,  looking 
wistfully  down  the  stream,  hour  after  hour^if  none  disturbea 
him,  with  the  broken  oar  or  the  torn  sail  in  his  baud  unmeiuled. 
■-  -  _  -  iX-.(H)iiic 
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'  They  all  go  down  that  rirer,  Bee  you  P '  he  would  mutter  to 
his  dog.  '  But  none  of  them  come  back ;  I  Buppoae  they  never 
want  the  old  landiug-place  any  more.  la  it  all  smooth  water 
there  ?  Are  there  no  shallows  and  no  apeataP  So  they  not 
have  to  row  against  the  incoming  tide  at  any  time,  I  wonder  P 
1  suppoae  not,  for  they  never  want  tho  old  landing-place  any 
more. 

Those  who  heard  him,  aaid  that  in  his  great  a^e  hia  brain 
wandered;  that  his  senaea  were  gone ;  that  hesawmhisaileali 
highway  the  highroad  of  human  life,  and  grew  mad  thereon. 
Only  hia  dog  waa  wiser  ;  his  dog  only  knew  his  meaning,  and 
pressed  more  closely,  and  licked  his  withered  bony  hand  in 
tender  consolation. 

'  She  was  dead :'  to  all  her  little  native  world  about  the  river, 
ou  which  her  glad  eyes  had  opened  with  so  many  Bummer 
dawns.  A  few  among  them  said  prayers  for  her  departed  soul 
when  they  kneeled  down  at  the  wayside  cross,  from  which  the 
thatched  roof  of  the  home  that  she  had  shared  with  the  swal- 
lows was  visible  where  it  thrust  itself  through  its  cover  of  green 
leaves.  But  the  greater  number  took  the  words  as  holding  hut 
a  figurative  meaning,  and  believed  that  the  child  of  the  fairies 
had  gone  to  that  strange  land  whence  she  came,  and  whispered 
marvellous  things  of  her,  where  they  sat  by  the  light  of  the  oak 
log  of  Noel,  or  brought  the  wagons  of  grapes  to  the  wiue-press 
in  the  shade  of  the  autumn -browned  bougha. 

But  away  southward,  when  gossips  met  in  the  porch  of  the 
dairy-house  that  looked  out  over  the  broad,  low-lyiog  water- 
threaded  pastures  about  Tilliers,  a  great-limbed,  brown-faced, 
tawny-skinned  milkwotnan,  with  her  arms  akimbo  and  a  brutal 
laugh  on  her  mouth,Bcoffed  at  her  neigbboura' regret  and  mocked 
at  their  idiotcy. 

'  DeadP  Pead  P  That  is  what  they  always  say  when  one  of 
their  angels  has  fallen  I  Dead  P  She  is  no  more  dead  than  we 
are.  She  is  gone  to  riches  and  shame,  that  I  warrant  you.  O, 
0 !  have  you  forgQt  the  little  liar's  siory  of  the  magic  fruit  and 
the  sorcerer's  ring  on  the  Indian  jasmine  ?  And  who  was  tho 
Boroerer  except  our  young  lord  P — and  what  do  hia  dainty  jewels 
always  betoken  P  How  blind  ye  are — blind  as  bats  that  butt 
themselves  against  a  bam  door  when  thay  Kre  driven  out  of 
their  nests  at  noonday !  Dead  P  If  she  be  dead,  then  are  my 
cows  dead  where  they  graze  yonder.  She  was  bad,  I  tell  you ; 
bad,  core  through,  like  a  gourd  that  has  the  worm.  Sid  she 
not  call  us  a  set  of  senseless  peaeantB  P  and  she  a  bastard 
too,  a  bastard  most  like  of  the  man  that  ted  her  1     Well,  I  aball 
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know  that  lily-white  ftce  of  hers,  with  its  mcrath  lite  yon  eat 
natioD,  and  its  hair  like  ripened  wheat,  a  score  years  hence  if 
ever  my  eyes  light  on  it.  Dead  P  she  is  no  more  dead  than 
that  mouse  that  akirries  over  the  floor.  8be  is  only — gone  to 
PbtIb!' 

And  slie  laughed  again,  cruelly,  in  the  mellow  waning  even- 
ing time ;  for  jealousy  is  lusty  of  life,  and  tenacious  of  it,  and  is 
aa  the  toad  waich  can  lie  stirleas  under  a  stone  through  many 
seasons,  yet  keep  its  sight  and  its  venom  unspent,  to  use  when 
the  stone  that  has  held  it  down  is  rolled  off  it. 

Now,  which  was  the  truer  version,  hers  or  that  gentler  belief 
which  mourned  the  child  as  innocent  and  lost,  none  could  tell ; 
for  to  all  questions  grand'm^re  answered  ever, '  She  is  dead.' 

And  Tricotrin  came  no  more  into  the  vine  country  at  the 
harvest  time. 

The  pipers  piped,  and  the  maidens  danced,  and  the  oxen 
drew  their  loajed  wains  crowned  with  green  branches  and  the 
ruddy  blossoms  of  the  declining  years  ;  but  no  more  was  heard 
that  sweet,  wild,  rapturous  music  that  had  caught  in  it  all 
the  cadences  that  the  fiiuns  of  old  had  danced  to  in  the  virgin 
forests,  while  yet  the  world  and  the  gods  bad  been  young. 

And  to  the  people  who  had  loved  him  there  seemed  a  silenca 
through  the  land. 
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OiT  the  wild  western  seaboard,  a  little  hamlet  hun|;  upon 
the  rocks  like  a  curlew's  storm-swept  nest,  high  in  air,  and 

overlooking  the  wide  Biscayan  waters. 

The  great  black  clifis  were  dark  as  night;  tbe  chasms  be- 
tween them  were  yawning  pits,  of  which  no  men  living  told  the 
depth  1  the  land  tor  leagues  on  leagues  inland  vras  a  desolate 
heath,  a  wilderness  of  thorny  gorse,  broken  only  by  grey  stones 
of  shattered  Druid  altars. 

Life  was  hard  there ;  a  long  incessant  struggle  with  all  the 
forces  of  the  earth  and  elements,  a  never-ending  contest  with 
the  winds  and  waters  to  snatch  the  scanty  bitter  bread  of  bare 
subsistence  from  out  the  fishers'  mouths.  In  the  long,  tem- 
pestuous, cruel  winters,  death  entered  well-nigh  every  honse- 
hold,  and  few  boats  returned  with  all  those  who,  at  their  setting 
forth,  had  manned  them.  The  children  were  early  braced  to 
peril,  and  scourged  with  the  stripes  of  the  sharp  sm  i^M-,  i  .Tbe 
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aged  were  old  loog  ere  their  time,  and  toiled  like  mulea  up  and 
down  the  steep  ataira  of  rock,  laden  like  mules  with  driftwood, 
or  with  weed  £uug  upward  by  the  Btorma. 

There  wae  a  little  chapel  on  one  of  the  highest  ridgee  of  the 
rocks,  where  a  light  burned  eteadfaatlj  all  through  the  blackest 
nights  of  hurricane.  There  were  a  lew  huts  that  formed  the 
village,  all  huddled  together  in  the  hollow  of  the  cliff,  like 
callow-birda  fearful  of  coming  rain.  There  were  men,  melan- 
choly, taciturn,  rugged,  of  a  hard  simplicity,  of  a  doglike 
fidelity,  like  most  dwellers  of  the  mountainB  or  by  the  ocean. 
There  were  women  with  the  old  Iron  heroism  of  amazonian 
times,  whose  naked  limbs  were  beaten  by  the  billows,  cuid  whose, 
massive  arms  wrenched  drowning  bodies  from  the  breakers,' 
till  nothing  of  womanhood  remained  in  their  aspect,  except  in 
the  sad  steady  gaze  of  their  large  brooding  eyes. 

They  were  a  rough,  and  sometimes  a  brutal  people.  They 
were  often  beset  with  the  torment  of  famine  ;  their  pitiless 
atony  shores  would  yield  them  little,  and  in  rerenge  they  were, 
in  many  seasons,  without  mercy  to  those  who  were  cast  away 
upon  their  rocks.  There  were  men  among  them  who  thought 
little  of  drawing  a  knife  across  the  neck  of  &  wrecked  sailor, 
and  robbing  the  dead  of  the  gold  rings  in  hia  ears.  They  were 
Tery  lonely  in  their  wind-beaten  fastnesses,  where  their  only 
mates  were  the  aeaguUs  and  eagles ;  they  grew  half  savage,  as 
those  who  live  in  such  iaolation  will.  Kungerbit  them  sharply 
at  times ;  and  when  they  were  famished  they  turned  on  any 
prey  like  lions. 

There  were  higher  natures  among  them,  on  which  solitude 
and  privation  h^  not  this  influence,  on  which  the  noble  subli- 
mity and  terrific  grandeur  of  their  shorea  produced  only  gravity 
ana  sadness  ;  but  there  were  others — and  these  were  the  larger 
number — who  would  fight  over  a  drowned  corpse,  for  the  sake 
of  the  purse  belted  round  its  body,  like  wild  beasts  over  a  heap 
of  offal,  and  who  looked  on  the  floteom  and  jetaom  of  the  seas 
08  their  own  right  divine,  with  which  no  living  thing  from  the 
doomed  ahip  ahould  beieft  to  dispute  their  tiue. 

And  yet  darker  deeds  than  these  made  their  wild  crest  of 
rock  a  name  ot  terror  to  mariners.  Sometimes  it  was  utterly  in 
vain  that  the  light  of  Mary  and  her  Angels  gleamed  in  the  high 
spire  of  the  chapel.  Sometimea  on  the  darkest  and  dreadest 
nights  of  late  autumn  and  mid-winter,  round  a  headland  where 
the  chapel  lantern  could  not  be  discerned,  high  up  among  the 
blackest  and  steepest  cliffs,  a  tar  blaze  would  break  into  the 
darkness  asd  send  forth  a  Same  that  could  be  seen  for  leagues 
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ocroBi  the  watera.  So  that  any  hapless  veaael,  labouring  in  the 
trough  of  a  heavy  sea,  beholding  the  false  signal,  and  by  evil 
fortune  mistaking  it  for  that  of  the  church,  came  straightway 
to  her  ruin,  and  was  dashed  keel  foremost  on  the  pointed  sub- 
merged rocks,  and  impaled  upon  them,  and  nerer  again  saw  the 
light  of  daybreak  steal  over  the  seas. 

ThoBfl  who  lit  that  beacon  of  murder  were  never  brought  to 
justice.  Safe  in  their  caverns  and  defile9,'the  aasaesins  crept 
safely,  by  subterranean  ways,  back  to  their  hamlet  and  amid 
their  people.  It  had  been  safer  to  thrust  a  hand  into  a  hornets' 
nest  than  to  follow  and  arraign  them  there.  Even  their  com- 
rades did  not  rightly  know  who  did  the  work.  It  was  only 
vhen  aome  rarer  jewel  than  common  glittered  in  some  flsher- 
man'a  ear,  or  some  rich-hued  scarf  was  wound  about  the  hips 
of  his  mistress,  that  the  rest  whispered  together,  half  envions, 
half  abhorrent,  that  he  must  be  one  of  those  who  fired  the 
flame. 

In  the  beginning  of  one  winter,  food  was  very  acarce  in  this 
sea-den.  The  fisheries  had  brought  little  in ;  the  weather  had 
been  calm,  though  dull ;  there  had  been  no  wrecks  ;  and  though 
it  was  known  in  the  hamlet  that  the  death-beacon  had  thrice 
been  lighted  aloft,  it  had  &Ued  to  lead  any  ship  astray.  They 
became  fearfully  impoverished ;  famine  visited  them ;  and  the 
men  were  forced  to  bite  the  salt  twine  of  their  nets  in  their 
longing  to  devour  something,  and  the  children  wasted  to  skele- 
tons, and  died,  and  were  thruat  hastily  away  into  boles  in  the 
eand, 

A  horrible  longing  for  the  signs  of  the  storms  came  on  them. 
A  murderous  prayer  for  the  rage  of  wind  and  water  often  rose 
to  their  tongues — a  prayer  reckless  and  godless. 

At  this  season  one  of  the  wreckers— he  whtrae  brain  and 
whose  hand  had  first  devised  this  thing — stole  up  one  midnight 
through  the  crooked  crevice,  on  the  bare  stone  of  the  cliff,  that 
served  him  as  a  stairway.  His  torch  was  in  his  hand,  and  his 
soul  was  set  on  murder.  There  were  bitter  north  winds  driving 
oyer  the  ocean  ;  there  were  gray  fogs  and  starless  skies  ;  there 
was  a  single  ship  striving  heavUy  through  a  churning  sea.  It 
was  a  fair  chance,  aa  he  muttered  to  himself. 

In  his  shingle  hut,  in  the  village  yonder,  no  fresh  food  had 
touched  the  lips  for  months  of  a  woman  whom  he  loved.  The 
leathery  skin  of  some  salted  fish  had  become  too  great  a  luxury 
for  them  to  obtain ;  she  had  been  driven  to  chew  the  broad 
ribbon  of  the  seaweeds,  and  grind  the  fishbones  into  the  like- 
nesa  of  flout  to  make  bread ;  and  never  made  murmur  or  moan 
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at  her  prir&tioD,  but  only  showed  the  gnawing  of  famine  by  the 
wolfiah  glance  of  her  eyes  and  the  drawn  lines  of  her  mouth. 

There  rode  the  ship — doomed  surely  to  perieb,  if  Jured  here 
by  the  light.  The  rocks  sharp  as  needles,  hard  aa  iron,  over 
which  the  sullea  waters  floated,  would  do  his  work  for  him  on- 
erriogly.  Betuee,  that  to  him  would  be  treasures,  would  be 
swept  up  on  the  in-flowing  tide.  Food,  fuel,  most  likely  rai- 
ment, possibly  gold,  would  be  hurled  up  on  the  foam  ;  human 
creatures  too,  dying  or  dead,  who  would,  in  the  mad  clinging  of 
men  to  the  riches  that  they  cannot  take  with  them  beyond  the 
grave,  have  bound  about  them  some  belt  of  value,  or  some  bag 
of  coin.  There  would  he  wherewithal  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  . 
to  be  clotlied  in  bis  darksome  and  desolate  cabin.  What  mat- 
ter a  deathwail  the  more  on  the  wind  ?  "What  matter  the  ship 
sinking  an  hour  soon,  or  an  hour  late,  to  her  doom.  - 

Ere  now  he  had  thrust  buck  a  shivering  striving  iramo  into 
the  blinding  spray,  from  which  it  had  well-nigh  struggled ;  ere 
now  he  had  stunned,  with  the  blow  of  hia  club,  a  girl  whme 
face  had  risen  out  of  the  breakers  with  wide-opened  eyes  of  aw- 
ful appeal  iu  the  glare  caat  upon  it  from  the  lightning.  He  had 
done  such  things  before,  he  could  do  them  again,  for  the  aaket' 
of  an  ounce  ofgold  from  a  finger-ring,  of  a  necklace  of  beads  off 
a  maiden's  throat.  Qold  would  buy  brandy — the  hot  strong, 
bleBsed,  accursed  drink  of  forgetfulneas ;  and  the  necklace 
would  show  rarely  on  the  long  stately  brown  throat  of  his 
bona-roba.  And  in  his  fashion — tiger's  love  for  tigress — he 
loved  the  woman  who  starved  in  his  hut  on  the  beach. 

80  he  stole  through  the  tortuous,  narrow,  cavernous  way, 
winding  upward,  steep  as  a  ladder,  cramped  as  a  coffin,  going 
higher  and  higher,  up  and  up,  into  the  bowels  of  the  rocks  above. 
And  every  now  and  then,  where  he  went  creeping  like  a  lizard, 
with  a  torch  between  his  teeth,  he  stopped  and  softly  blew  upon 
the  flame  that  was  dying  down  in  the  damp  and  noxious  air 
of  the  chasm.    It  was  the  spark  of  life  to  him. 

He  feit  a  latent  fear,  that  never  before  had  touched  him,  of 
setting  light  to  his  bonfire.  There  had  come  one  among  tbem 
who  had  set  hia  face  steadfastly  against  this  evil  trade — who 
had  sworn  that  if  the  false  beacon  blazed  alresh,  he  would  un- 
earth the  man  that  fed  and  fired  it,  or  perish  like  the  abipa  him- 
self j  and  these  men  of  the  western  coast  knew  that  their  visit- 
ant would  keep  his  word.  Therefore  the  wrecker  went  with  a 
certain  terror  at  his  heart,  drawing  himself  slowly  upwards,  as 
serpents  crawl,  through  the  perpendicular  cliff  towards  his  goal, 
Hiiat  hung  two  thousand  feet  and  more  obore  the  level  of  the 
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The  fire  was  ready  piled  there.  It  was  safe  from  all  dis- 
covery.  None  save  thoHS  to  whom  the  secret  of  thoae  passages 
through  the  body  of  the  solid  rock  vas  known  could  ever  attain 
that  height,  which  rose  a  sheer  straight  wall  of  stone  up  from 
•  the  shore,  and  was  severed  by  deep  abysaea  on  either  side  from 
the  adjacent  rocks. 

He  raised  himself  tediously  and  painfully  np  the  accent,  in 
whose  narrow  apace  and  fetid  air  he  could  scarcely  breathe. 
His  hands  at  last  graaped  the  topmost  ledge ;  he  lifted  himself 

Gradually  on  to  the  highest  point,  where  his  beacon  was  set. 
he  ridge  of  all  the  other  cliffa,  lofty  though  they  were,  sank 
far  below  him  ;  countless  fathoms  downwards  thefv  rolled  the 
gray  sullen  mass  of  water.  The  roar  of  its  waves  ascended  in  a 
faint  hoarse  sound,  and  a  dense  mist  covered  all  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

There  was  no  light  except  the  glimmer  of  the  slow  match 
that  he  bore  ;  no  movement  save  hia  own,  except  when  a  night 
bird  flew  by  on  the  rushing  of  the  north  wind.  He  took  sure 
footatepa  on  the  jagged  uneven  peak;  then  set  his  match  to  the 
oil-Boaked  tow  of  the  torch  th&t  ne  had  carried  in  the  grip  of  his 
teeth. 

The  tow  caught  and  flared  alight ;  he  lifted  his  hand  to  fling 
the  burning  flax  upon  the  piled  dry  touchwood,  and  the  tar- 
barrels  of  his  beacon.  Ere  he  had  cast  it,  hia  arm  was  seized, 
the  torch  was  wrenched  out  of  hia  hand,  and  thrown,  flame 
downwards,  over  the  clifla.  A  man  closed  with  him. 
I  The  wrecker  was  supple  and  vigorous,  sinewy  of  frame,  and 
skilled  in  practical  exercise — a  giant,  whose  limbs  were  braced 
by  the  strength  of  the  waves,  and  whose  nerves  were  trainedin 
the  daily  habit  of  peril ;  but  be  had  met  hia  match  in  his  un- 
known foe,  who  wrestled  with  him  in  the  blackness  of  the  night. 
With  the  quenched  flame  of  the  torch  all  light  had  gone  ;  the 
Bailor  straggled  by  aheer  instinct,  like  a  wild  beast  attacked 
when  it  ia  hhnded,  and  strove  to  fiing  hia  opponent  off  him  and 
over  the  rock  into  the  waihng  waves  below.  The  part  on  which 
they  stood  was  narrow  ;  a  single  overpoiae  would  have  thrown 
them  down  into  the  golf  beneath,  locked  in  each  other's  grasp ; 
yet  neither  thought  once  of  letting  loose  his  hold ;  both  strug- 
gled for  the  mastery. 

No  word  waa  uttered;  it  was  an  even  combat  of  sheer 
strength,  fought  on  that  slender,  jutting,  slippery  ledge,  that 
overhung  at  such  vast  height  the  bottomless  pit  of  the  de- 
vouring aea. 

Thrme  the  wrecker  all  but  gained  the  aacendancy,  and  had 
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his  arms  locked  round  his  opponent's  waist,  and  well-ni^Ii  lifted 
him  up  from  the  atone  on  which  they  stood,  to  fling  him  orer 
the  edge  to  meet  his  death.  Thrice  his  antagonist  resisted  him, 
and  kept  his  feet  aa  though  they  had  been  rooted  into  the  rock 
itself. 

It  was  a  darkness  in  which  both  were  blind ;  both  knew 
that  with  every  moment  they  might  be  hurled  down  two  thoo- 
sand  feet  of  air.  Yet  still  neither  loosened  their  grip  one 
instant. 

The  curlews  flew  ronnd  their  beads  with  shrill  outcry;  the 
noise  df  the  sea  boomed  loader  as  the  spring-tide  rushed  in; 
the  bitter  north  wind  howled  around  the  peak  ;  they  strove  to- 
gether for  dear  life  on  a  shelf  of  granite  scarce  wider  than 
a  horse' 8  back. 

The  sailor,  maddened  and  brutalised  by  ra^e  and  fear,  at 
length  made  frantic  eSbrt  to  get  free  his  arm,  and  draw  the  knife 
at  bis  belt  from  out  its  sheath.  His  foe  felt  the  movement  that 
he  could  not  see.  With  swift  keen  science  the  foe  closed  in 
nearer  still  with  the  wrecker,  twisted  his  arm  backwards  as  men 
twist  a  bough  to  break  it ;  and  seizing  him  round  the  loins  with 
the  true  athlete's  skill,  shook  him,  swayed  him,  lifted  him,  and 
stretclied  him  prostrate. 

The  sailor  was  stunned :  his  head  had  stmck  upon  the  gra- 
nite.  His  antagonist  stood  awhile  breathl^s,  exhausted,  with 
the  sound  of  the  winds  and  waters  surging  dully  on  his  ear,  and 
the  blood  in  his  veins  beating  like  pulses.  He  could  not  tell 
whether  behad  dealt  death  or  no;  till  be  stooped  and  passed  his 
hand  over  the  motionlBss  body,  he  could  not  tell  whether  it 
had  not  swayed  forward  and  been  daahed  into  pieces  on  the 
rocks  below. 

The  darkness  was  impenetrable :  even  the  white  flash  of  a 
roused  seagull's  wing  could  not  be  seen ;  he  could  not  move  a 
step  lest  he  should  out-tread  the  narrow  limits  of  the  ledge  on 
which  he  stood.  There  was  not  even  the  ray  of  a  single  star 
through  the  storm-wrack  of  the  clouds. 

He  had  no  means  of  lighting  any  of  the  touchwood  that  lay 
near;  and  if  he  bad  possessed  any,  could  not  have  used  his 
means,  lest  the  light  should  have  lured  the  vessel  to  that  very 
destruction  which  he  had  risked  his  own  life  to  avert  from  her. 
He  had  no  choice  but  to  rest  where  he  was,  with  his  back  against 
the  pile  of  the  beacon-timbers,  and  the  northern  blasts  rising 
around  him. 

It  had  been  past  midnight  when  the  wrecker  had  gone  forth 
to  his  errand :   be  knew  that  a  few  houra  would  bring  the 


Therefore  he  waited,  with  the  man  who,  for  aught  he  knew 
was  dead,  lying  at  his  feet,  and  the  hungry  Bea  fretting  ant 
raging  far  down  beneath,  as  though  in  fury,  because  cheated  cS 
her  prey- 

The  moments  seemed  as  years,  bathed  in  that  gloom,  know- 
ing that  an  unfathomahle  abyss  yawned  beneath  his  feet,  with 
no  sound  but  the  thunder  of  the  wind  among  the  cavernous 
cliffs,  with  no  companion  sare  a  creature  whom  he  might  have 
slain,  or  who,  if  living,  might  yet  arise  and  fly  at  his  throa,t- 

Ab  he  stayed  there,  a  faint  spark  dropped  from  the  torch 
among  the  hght  pine-houghs  that  helped  to  make  the  beacon, 
blown  by  the  wind,  gathered  brilliancy,  and  increased  into  « 
flame. 

The  bright  spot  caught  his  eye ;  with  cautious  movement, 
Ixe  leaned  and  caught  the  branch  that  was  on  fire ;  it  burned 
slowly  but  gaveadull  ruddy  glimmer,  insufficient  to  be  seen  by 
those  at  sea,  but  enough  to  throw  light  on  the  pUce  imme- 
diately around  him. 

He  held  it  to  the  wrecker's  face ;  the  man's  eyes  changed 
teti  glared,  his  aeusea  had  teviTed,  though  he  had  not  yet  power 
fa)  move. 
'It  is  you ! '  he  gasped, 

'It  is  I ;  move  a  limb,  and  I  will  shoot  you  dead.' 
The  sailor,  lying  there  half  stunned  yet,  and  dazed  by  the 
flicker  light  that  was  held  against  his  sight,  stared  stupidly  at 
the  glitter  of  the  pistol. 

'Why  did  you  not  use  that  before?'  he  muttered,  halfcon- 
BciouB,  half  senaelesa. 

'  We  should  not  have  been  equal ;  you  had  no  firearms.' 
The  man  said  nothing ;   he  looked  in  sullen  wonder  at  the 
face  above  him,  on  which  the  dim  red  gleam  shone  faintly.   He 
was  awed,  and  filled  with  a  vague  superstitious  terror-     He  did 
not  believe  the  foe  that  he  bad  dealt  with  could  be  mortal. 
'  Can  you  rise  f '  his  conqueror  asked  him. 
He  tried  to  lift  himself  obediently ;  the  fall  had  bruised  him, 
but  had  broken  no  limbs.    He  moved  his  head  vrith  a  gesture 
of  assent,  his  eyes  incessantly  fastened  on  the  steel  glisten  of 
the  weapon  that  covered  him. 

'You  can  stir;  very  well.  Then  rise  np  and  lead  the  vray 
down  your  accursed  passages.  Attempt  to  resist  me — attempt 
to  escape  me  —  and  I  will  send  a  bullet  through  your  braia. 
Ton  know  me ;  you  know  that  I  keep  my  word— aa  I  kept  it 
to-night.' 
The  wrei^OT  stared  rt  him  with  the  same  stupid  amase;  w 
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of  one  who  beheld  some  being  of  another  world  than  his  own, 
Then,  docilely  ss  a  dog,  he  gathered  his  aching  limbs  together, 
and  creptalowlyalongth6l«lge,downtothe  aperture  by  which 
he  had  ascended,  and  into  the  hollow  spaco  that  ran  through  tlie 
Bujiatance  of  the  rock. 

He  dared  not  disobey ;  he  essayed  neither  resistance  nor 
evasion  ;  he  knew  that  the  pistol  .was  loTelled  at  his  head,  and 
that  its  shot  would  pierce  his  hrain  if  he  attempted  to  go  astray 
or  to  turn  upon  his  victor. 

The  pine-branch  gave  light  enough  to  Qlnraine  the  tortuous 
crevice  as  they  dragged  themselves  through  it;  he  could  not  turn 
aside,  because  its  narrow  twisting  tubes  bad  no  crannies,  no  out- 
lets, no  hiding-places,  snd  he  dared  not  endeavour  to  outstrip 
his  pursuer,  because  he  knew  that  his  instant  death  would  be 
the  penalty  of  any  attempt  at  flight.  Once,  pausing  to  take 
breath,  he  stole  a  nasty  glance  backwarda. 

'  How  did  you  come  there  i '  he  muttered  in  his  clenched 
teeth. 

'  I  scaled  the  cliff.* 
,  '  You  could  not :  the  face  of  it  is  as  bare  as  a  man's  hand.' 

'  That  may  he ;  but  it  is  not  more  bare  or  more  steep  than 
the  wall  of  an  Alp.' 

'  Qfld  I  No  living  soul  ever  tried  it  but  one,  and  he  was 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  shore  below.' 

'  So  I  have  heard.' 

'  You  bad  heard  that  when  you  ventured  it  f ' 

'Yes.' 

'  And  yet  you  came.' 

'  To  stop  you  from  doing  fresh  murder.  That  is  words  enough. 
Pass,  on.' 

The  wrecker's  breath  came  bard  and  fast;  his  great  frame 
shook  slightly  with  a  tremor  aa-  with  cold ;  be  spoke  ho 
more,  but  crept  on  his  downward  way,  marvelling  greatly,  and 
ashamed. 

The  way  was  long ;  the  pine-branch  bad  burned  down  to  ita 
last  inch ;  the  gray  of  the  earliest  dawn  was  breaking  in  the 
rain-swept  stormy  skies,  when  they  emerged  at  length  from  the 
subterraneous  path,  and  came  out  upon  the  low-lying  level  shore, 
on  which  the  high  tide  of  the  sea  was  breaking.  I^e  dawn  was 
misty,  bitterly  cold,  ushered  in  by  the  wild  north  winds,  that 
drove  the  aand  alonginclouda,  and  hurled  the  foam  of  the  waves 
m  their  faces. 

The  sailor  turned  suddenly  on  him  aa  they  came  forth  into 
the  open-  air. 
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'  How  did  you  tell  I  went  to  Ire  that  thing  to-night  P ' 

'  I  aaw  you  take  a  alow  match  in  your  hand  as  you  left  youi 
hut;  I  had  often  thought  you  were  the  crimiiial.' 

The  mau  hung  his  head ;  his  eyes  still  glancing  like  a  cowed 
wolfs  at  the  weapon  that  held  him  to  obedience. 

'I  should  not  have  done  it  if  she  had  not  been  starring,'  he 
Bwore  with  a  blasphemous  oath.  '  You  do  not  know  what 
famine  is ! ' 

The  gaze  that  kept  such  stem  watch  over  him  aoftened 
wistfully. 

'  Do  I  not  ? '  he  said  gently. 

Then,  without  more  words,  he  went  over  the  league's  length 
of  sand  and  atone  that  severed  them  from  the  fishing  hamlet, 
driving  the  wrecker  before  him  as  a  moor-dog  drives  a  sheep. 

'  Where  would  you  take  me? '  the  man  muttered,  aa  they 
drew  nigh  the  rugged  st^rway  cut  out  of  the  face  of  the  cliffs 
whidh  led  to  the  group  of  cabius. 

'To  your  fellows — for  judgment.' 

'They  will  not  let  you  touch  me.' 

'  That  we  shall  see.' 

With  a  quick  agile  movement,  before  the  fiehemum  could 
resist,  or  scarce  knew  what  was  done,  he  had  seised  hia  elbows, 
drawn  hie  arms  behind  his  back,  and  bound  the  wrists  tight  in 
the  knots  of  a  strong  rope  he  had  carried.  The  man  was 
powerless. 

'  You  do  not  know  me  quite  well  yet,  Sioz,'  he  said 
quietly. 

Bioz,  gnashing  hia  t«eth  in  baffled  filry,and  cursing  his  own 
folly  iu  letting  himself  be  netted  like  a  taaeoed  bull,  looked  at 
him  with  a  look  that,  through  its  sullen  passion,. had  something 
of  admiration  and  of  reverence. 

'Know  youl'  he  muttered.  'How  should  one  know  you? 
Are  you  man,  or  devil,  or  god  ? ' 

'A  little  of  all,  perhaps;  like  everything  elae  that  is 
human.' 

Then  with  the  rope  in  hia  left  hand,  and  the  pistol  in  his 
right,  he  forced  the  wrecker  up  on  to  the  heights  on  which  the 
cabins  of  his  people  hung. 

In  the  early  dawn  the  population — in  all  some  hundred 
Boula,  not  more — were  stirring,  though  the  raw  mista  of  the  late 
autumn  night  still  hung  over  land  and  water,  wrapping  both  in 
its  dusky  and  icy  shroud.  As  they  were  seen  there  wasarush, 
a  shout,  a  tumult,  a  shrill  outcry  from  men's  and  women's  and 
children's  voices }  the  boats,  the  nets,  the  huts,  the  rude  beds  pf 
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dried  weed  were  all  abandoned  as  by  one  single  impnlse;  the 
little  cluster  of  dnellinga  broke  into  a^tated  life,  as  a  hire  of 
bees  breaks  into  violent  morement  when  its  swarm  is  stirred. 
A  score  of  men  were  round  them  on  the  instant,  naked  knives 
flashing  in  their  hands,  yells  and  curses  on  their  lips,  wonder 
and  eagerness  and  fury  in  their  e;es. 

The  conqueror  of  £ioz  stood  unmoved  in  the  din,  holding 
the  wrecker  like  a  chained  beast. 

'  This  man  is  the  assassin,'  he  said  briefly.  '  If  there  be  any 
among  you  who  would  say  fair  words  for  a  murderer,  let  him 
speak  them.     I  wilt  hear.' 

The  tumult  of  the  blaspheming  and  threatening  voices  sunk 
on  a  sudden  as  aatorm-windluUs;  hardened,  brutalised,  strong 
in  clannish  loyalty,  and  indiflerent  of  bloodshed  as  they 
were,  they  did  not  care  to  take  this  guilt  upon  their  own  heads 
thus. 

The  man  himself  never  spoke ;  be  only  watched,  with  int«nt 
and  thirsty  eyes,  first  the  faces  of  hie  comrades,  then  the  face  of 
his  accuser.  There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  moment;  then  the 
force  of  tribe-love,  and  the  brotherhood  of  common  habit,  com- 
mon  need,  common  peril,  got  stronger  than  their  shame;  they 
clamoured  in  unison  for  his  relesfie.  One  of  their  brood  should 
not  be  bound,  not  be  arraigned,  not  be  chastised ;  one  of  their 
race  should  not  be  subjectto  the  laws  of  other  men.  They  were 
free;  they  owned  no  ruler ;  they  acknowledged  no  code ;  one  of 
themselves  should  not  be  fettered  while  they  had  knives  to  free 
:bim.  So  they  shouted,  pressing  forward  in  the  white  sulphur- 
ouB  mist,  a  throng  of  reckless  fearless  free-bom  animals,  who 
owned  no  kingdom  save  the  ocean,  and  no  master  save  the 
Htorm-wind.  He  heard  them  in  peace,  knowing  nothing  more 
likely  than  that  their  knives  would  be  sheathed  in  his  own 
breast ;  but  never  letting  loose  his  grasp  on  the  bound  wrists 
of  his  captive. 

After  a  while  the  rage  of  words  died  down  once  more 
into  an  ominous  sullen  muttering.  In  that  instant's  pause  he 
spoke. 

'  Ton  have  had  your  speech ;  now  give  me  mine.  Night 
after  night,  for  three  winters,  a  lying  light  has  blazed  upon  your 
coast  to  lure  good  ships  to  their  destruction,  You  told  me  you 
were  ignorant  of  which  among  you  was  the  criminal.  I  believed 
you.  xouare brave  men;  andbrave  men  donotlie.  Ablacker 
gin,  one  more  treacherous,  one  more  cowardly,  never  stained  a 
human  life.  It  was  a  reproach  to  your  seaboard,  a  shame  on 
your  manhood,  that  such  a  guilt  was  harboured,  and  allowed-  U, 
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grow  and  tlirive  uid  continue,  unSetected  and  nnsyenged, 
among  you.  Tou  did  naught  in  it — -whether  from  fear, 
whether  from  conspiracy,  I  Icbto  to  your  own  conaeiences.  So 
the  work  seemed  left  to  my  hand ;  and  I  did  it.  I  have 
watched  many  nights  in  vain.  To  night  I  seized  Itioz,  red- 
handed  in  the  act,  putting  his  flame  to  that  infernal  pile. 
That  hia  greed  might  have  some  miserable  spoil— some  keg  of 
wine,  Bome  bale  (a  wool,  Bome  sack  of  wetted  com,  some  case 
of  rotting  fruit — he  was  about  to  light  the  blaze  that  would 
have  brought  a  helpleea  veesel  to  her  shipwreck,  and  murdered 
all  the  human  lives  she  bore.  It  has  been  done  many  times 
ere  this ;  more  deaths  than  he  could  count  lie  on  hia  soul.  Por 
sake  of  some  wretched  pillage  to  sate  his  hunger  or  his  wine 
lust,  for  sake  of  some  glimmer  of  gold  to  satisfy  the  miser's 
avarice  within  him,  he  has  doomed  men  and  women  and 
children  to  death  under  your  waves.  You  can  be  brutal 
enough  ;  you  can  have  scant  pity  for  the  fleetiag  life ;  you  can 
Strip  the  gold  off  a  woman's  throat  ere  yet  her  corpse  is  cold ; 
but  if  you  sanction  such  murders  as  these  you  are  fiends,  and 
not  men.  By  this  crime  you  are  all  disgraced.  It  is  not 
enough  that  you  may  not  have  set  your  own  match  to  the 
wood,  thrown  your  own  beam  to  the  pile.  That  this  thing 
has  been  done,  and  been  pardoned  and  been  protected  among 
you,  is  sufficient  to  brand  you  all  with  its  infamy.  The  blood- 
thirst  of  Rioz  must  run  in  your  veins,  though  his  arm  alone 
had  nerve  to  raise  the  torch  and  awake  the  fire.  There  are 
noble  souls  among  yon.  Are  they  all  dead  or  sleeping,  that 
this  disgrace  raises  no  wrath  p  that  this  murderer  has  lived 
with  his  sin  nnvisited  in  your  midst  F ' 

Tbey  were  silent,  touched  with  remorse  and  burnt  with 
shame,  kuowing  that  this  sin  had  been  harboured  among  them, 
half  in  sympathy,  half  in  desperation,  knowing  that  they  had 
been  willing  that  it  should  be  sheltered  in  secrecy;  knovring 
that  there  were  others  in  their  community  who  had  shared  ita 
guilt  and  shared  its  spoils.  They  dared  not  claim  the  murderer 
again  from  the  hands  of  his  accuser ;  they  dared  not  either 
denounce  the  blood -guiltiness  irom  which  their  own  souls  were 
not  pure.  They  hung  together  stilled,  enraged,  ashamed, 
.  uncertain.     Sios  looked  at  them  and  laughed. 

'  Te  are  hold  comrades  at  need  I  Well,  I  say  naught.  It 
was  an  evil  deed ;  but  I  am  willing  to  bear  its  brunt.  It  was 
my  thought  and  my  act ;  it  was  only  the  plunder  ye  shared. 
Kill  me,  Mid  ye  shall,  in  justice,  kill  also  every  man  that  ervr 
drank  of  my  wine  or  borrowed  mj  gold.  There  1  will  not  that 
thin  your  numbers  F '  ^i  GtH>yle 
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Tbe  occneatioii  ftnd  tbe  irony,  bearing  the  sting  of  truth  in 

them,  mflamed  againet  him  every  creature  of  the  throng  whi(^ 
a  moment  before  had  been  clamorous  to  recoTer  him  from 
chastisement.  They  rushed  at  him  to  strike  their  knives  at  bis 
balf-bare  body  ;  they  cried  aloud  for  him  to  be  given  to  them ; 
they  hooted  him  and  reviled  bim  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  theirs,  that  they  might  cut  bim  down  &om  the  peak  where 
his  bonfire  had  blazed. 

His  caiptot  beat  tliem  off  and  flung  them  hack,  and  smiled 
where  he  stood  at  bay. 

'  Bioz,  I  brought  you  for  their  judgment.  Yon  believed  that 
they  would  not  let  a  hair  of  your  head  be  injured.  See  now 
what  the  fellowship  of  guilt  ia  worth  [  "Will  you  have  my 
judgment  or  theirs  ?' 

The  wrecker  ground  his  strong  white  teeth,  and  faced  the 
brethren  on  whose  loyalty  he  had  counted. 

'  Ye  cura  !  ye  were  willing  enough  to  take  a  Btonp  of  my  rich 
red  drinks  for  yourselves,  and  a  roll  of  my  dright  silks  for  your 
light-o'-loves  ;  ye  were  willing  enough  to  have  barrels  of  rice 
and  tubs  of  salted  meat  rolled  from  tbe  caves  to  your  cabins 
in  the  hard  days  of  your  hunger  ;  ye  were  willing  enough  to 
have  all  that  tho  beacon  brought ;  and  ye  fed  it,  and  fanned  it, 
and  called  it  a  devil  that  was  better  than  a  god,  many  and 
many  a  time.  And  now  ye  are  gone  against  me ;  now  ye  are 
clamouring  for  my  body,  that  ye  may  fling  it  down  on  the 
rocks  I  Ye  sharks  I  there  is  but  one  man  on  shore  this 
dawn.  It  is  this  man  who  has  brought  me  rope-bound  like  a 
netted  calf.  Look  you — he  scaled  that  cliff  that  has  no  footing 
for  a  goat  jnst  to  stand  between  me  and  that  shipi  he  perilled 
his  life  fifty  times  because  he  had  sworn  that  my  bonfire  should 
never  redden  the  skies  again;  he  could  have  shot  ma  and 
flung  me  into  tbe  sea,  and  he  never  used  his  pistol  beoause  I 
had  no  arms  of  that  like  about  me.  That  was  what  he  did— 
Tricotrin.  And  I  say  that  I  give  my  life  to  him  ;  and  I  will 
be  judged  by  him,  and  not  by  you,  ye  spawn  of  the  devil-flah, 
that  will  suck  the  dead  men  a  bones,  but  will  cry  out  that  re 
never  took  life  I  He  may  throw  me  off  the  rook,  if  he  will  j 
but  T&— come  one  inch  nearer  to  me,  and,  hound  though  I  be, 
I  will  find  a  means  to  brain  the  best  among  ye !' 

They  were  men  as  bold  aa  he,  and  of  like  pasaions ;  but  for 
once  the^  hung  back  in  silence,  and  for  once  th^  knives  were  ^ 
never  lifted ;  conscience  made  cowards  of  them. 

'  Tricotrin,'  they  mutteredi '  you  hare  taken  him ;  ][Ott  miuli 
deal  witb  him  as  you  will.' 
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Tricotrin  looked  &t  tfaem  awhile,  and  uifwered  them 
thing  J  then  he  turned  to  the  wrecker. 

'  Follow  me,  Hioz.' 

The  fiaherman  followed  him  without  a  word.  He  went  down 
the  side  of  the  cliff,  and  on  to  the  flat  yellow  shore.  The  dsj 
had  now  broken,  with  a  faint  red  fluBh  changing  the  gray  of  the 
Ay.  In  the  tender  shadowy  light  a  single  ship  was  gliding. 
The  wild  winds  of  the  night  had  sunk  to  silence ;  the  sea, 
though  heary  still,  rolled  quietly ;  the  veBsel  moved  unharmed 
over  its  waters. 

He  looked  at  it ;  then  looked  at  Bios.  The  wrecker  turned 
away  with  a  ehtidder. 

He  was  not  altogether  rile.  Thoagh  he  had  stooped  his 
soul  in  murder  he  had  not  burnt  out  his  conscience.  If  the 
woman  he  had  loved  had  not  hungered  he  would  not  have 
sinned. 

His  captor  let  him  stand  there  awhile,  with  hie  hands  hound 
in  the  knotted  cords,  and  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  and  his 
eyes  afraid  to  look  upon  that  innocent  thing,  afar  there  on  the 
waters,  which,  had  his  guilt  had  its  wa^,  would  now  have  been 
a  shattered  shapeless  sinking  maea,  wtth  the  billows  breaking 
over  the  place  of  its  nameless  grave. 

Then  be  spoke. 

'  Bioz,  you  are  content  to  abide  by  my  judgment  ?' 

The  wrecker  gave  a  motion  of  assent. 

'  You  heard  what  your  comrades'  sentence  would  have  been. 
They  were  willing  to  shelter  your  ein  while  it  was  safe  in 
secresy;  but  when  it  had  been  dragged  to  the  light  of  day  they 
would  have  cast  your  body  from  the  rocks.  That  is  ever  the 
fellowahip  of  sin :  a  parasite  when  the  sin  is  successfal ;  a 
traitor  when  the  sin  is  discovered.  If  they  had  been  just  men 
and  stainless,  their  sentence  on  you  had  not  been  too  severe. 
Tou  have  doomed  others  to  perish ;  you  could  not  deem  it 
nnjust  if  you  suffered  by  the  same  death  as  your  victims.  If 
there  had  been  no  guilt  amongthem  there  bsd.been  no  marvel 
if  they  had  cast  you  forth  from  them,  and  slain  you  in  loathing 
and  in  vengeance.  But  they  have  not  the  right  to  deal  thns 
with  you;  their  own  hands  are  not  unsoiled ;  their  own  souls 
are  not  pure.  Tou  have  said  that  you  would  not  rebel  if  I 
bade  you  leap  from  your  beacon-point  into  the  sea.  That  is 
to  speak  idly.  Yon  know  I  am  not  a  murderer.  But  will 
you  obey  as  passively  if  I  send  you  to  your  rightful  due— the 
galleys  F' 

The  wrecker  made  no  answer ;  he  did  not  lift  his  head  from 
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bin  hrenst ;  but  under  faia  dusky  weather-beaten  akin  the  blood 
csme  aod  went  ia  rapid  fluah  and  pallor,  and  his  teeth  were 
Bet  like  a  maatiff's. 

'  So  long  as  the  galleys  are  the  means  whereby  your  countij- 
visits  a  criminal  for  hia  acta,  you  canuot  daim  exemption  from 
them,'  pursued  the  grave  gentle  accenta  of  his  judge.  '  For 
leaa  than  you  have  doue  men  have  forfeited  their  lirea  upon 
the  scaffold.  If  for  one  murder  doue  in  rash  passion  or  )ea- 
louB  nrath  the  murderer  perish,  how  shall  you  escape  p — you 
who  cannot  number  the  creatures  that  through  you  may  have 
been  stifled  in  those  waters  !  you  who  have  doomed  the  young 
with  the  old,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  to  perish  by  n 
hideous  death  for  this  sake  only — that  your  hearth  might  have 
fuel,  that  your  trencher  might  have  bread  I  If  your  band  lind 
never  thrust  any  struggling  body  back  into  the  waves,  if  yc-nr 
steel  had  never  ended  the  throes  of  some  shivering  wretch, 
none  the  lesa  have  you  blood-guiltiness  upon  your  soul,  unre- 
deemed even  by  such  motives  as  the  tyrannicide  or  the  fanatic 
may  plead  for  his  crime.  If  I  deliver  you  up  to  the  tribunal, 
if  I  take  you  to  the  sentence  of  the  g^eys,  if  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  years  you  shall  live  you  shaU  toil  in  chains,  eat  and 
drink  the  bread  and  water  of  bitterness,  be  branded  to  every 
eve  that  looks  on  you,  labour  like  the  mill-horse  under  the 
rareat  of  the  whip,  live  in  a  hell  of  foul  utterance  and  evil 
passion,  never  again  see  the  leaping  gladness  of  the  ocean, 
never  again  breast  the  vrinds  and  the  waves  in  all  the  exul- 
tation  of  your  strength,  never  again  look  into  the  eyes  or  kiss 
the  mouth  of  a  woman  you  love — tell  me,  will  my  judgment 
be  more  than  justice  f 

A  great  shudder  shook  the  mighty  limbs  of  the  fettered  man. 

He  was  silent  many  mom^its.  Then,  at  length,  he  an- 
Bwered — the  truth,  anlleo,  yet  resolute. 

'  No ;  it  will  be  just.' 

Tricotrin  looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly. 

*  Brute  and  fiend  though  you  are,  you  have  greatness  in 
you,"  he  muttered;  'for  you  have  courage,  and  yon  have 
truth.' 

The  wrecker  did  not  hear;  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  the 
receding  ship  sailii^  through  the  soft  young  light;  his 
thoughts  voce  fastened  on  the  dull  drear  endless  years  that 
waited  for  him  in  the  galley  .slave's  doom. 

^cotrin  waited  a  while,  letting  this  thought  fasten  on  and 
peoetrate  the  loug'brutaUeed  coiucieoce  of  the  mou  with 
vhou  he  <lealt, 
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'  11  yon  had  gone  Inck  from  your  word,  and  dispnted  tbs 
^meia  of  tfaat  doom,  I  ibould  have  abandoned  you  to  it  as  a 
worthless  and  hopeleaa  ruffian,'  he  said  curtly.  '  But  you  are 
brave  enough,  true  enough,  to  eonfeu  ita  iuHtice.  There  must 
be  Bome  core  of  honesty  in  you  yet.  If  the  guillotine  came 
down  on  your  neck  you  would  b&ve  no  more  than  jufitice 
ntill.  But  I  believe  that  there  is  that  in  you  which  may  be 
worth  the  Baring.  The  galleys  will  not  save  you ;  they  will 
only  cage  you  in  aa  a  wild  beast  is  caged,  and  deprive  you  of 
the  power  to  do  evil.  It  is  a  hard  question  how  to  aisarm 
and  punish  crime;  made  bo  hard  by  such  u  you,  that  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  world's  wisdom  utterly  MIb  at  solving 
it.  The  galleys  wUI  withhold  you  from  doing  added  crime ; 
hut  that  will  he  all.  They  will  make  a  sullen,  venomoue, 
half'tnad,  blasphemouB  outcast  of  you,  with  all  the  will  to  do 
tenfold  worse  than  you  have  done,  and  only  held  hack  from 
action  by  the  irons  on  your  ankles  and  the  seourgo  on  your 
back.  If  I  see  you  a  score  years  hence,  I  shall  see  in  you  a 
man  whose  laat  state  ia  a  million  times  darker  than  his  Grst. 
You  will  be  a  tiger,  whose  claws  are  cut,  indeed,  but  whose 
lusts  to  kill  are  fiercer  than  ever.  They  will  paralyae  your 
limbs ;  but  they  will  only  inflame  your  paasiona.  Well,  if 
you  have  had  no  care  for  the  better  powers  that  are  in  u, 
why  should  your  rulers  have  caref  If  you  have  chosen  to 
Btraogle  the  higher  life  in  you,  why  should  they  heed  aught 
save  your  animal  instinct  to  slay,  that  it  is  their  office  t» 
stifle  and  prevent?  You  will  he  treated  like  a  caged  wild 
beast.  AVell,  why  not,  since  you  have  far  viler  savagenesa 
in  you  than  the  poor  beasts,  who  never  slaughter  their  kind  ?* 

Kioz  heard  witn  dogged  patience. 

'I  do  not  resist,'  he  said  slowly.  'It  is  right,  I  daresay; 
and  I  said  that  you  should  do  as  you  would.' 

Trieotrin's  eyes  filled  with  a  great  pity. 

'  Do  as  I  would  f  Well,  then,  hear  what  it  is  I  would  do,  '  It 
is  this:  I  would  save  you  from  yourself.  The  galleys  would  save 
others  from  you ;  but  I  would  go  farther  than  that  if  I  could. 
What  lives  you  have  wrecked  you  alone  can  tell ;  I  know  only 
that  your  false  beacon  has  flamed  many  times,  and  would  have 
brought  yon  ship  to  her  death-throe  to-night.  Therefore  I  know 
Tou  a  murderer — in  full  intent,  if  not  in  actual  deed.  There  can 
he  no  plea,  no  palliation  for  the  vileness  of  your  guilt — vilerf 
I  think,  there  cannot  be  upon  earth.  But  even  for  your  deeds 
there  can  be  atonement ;  even  tor  your  ofiencea  there  can  be 
ezfiatioa.    One  life  saved  by  you  from  those  waters  will  be 
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better  amend  for  your  (nimes  than  tweatjr  fears  spent  at  the 
galleys.  The  galleys  would  simply  waste  your  life,  and  render 
it  powerleas  for  evil;  I  woald  employ  your  life,  and  render  it 
powerful  for  good.  There  is  truth  in  you,  and  coviF^e,  They 
must  be  fit  for  other  things  than  murder  and  pillage.  Therefore, 
I  will  not  drire  you  out  to  the  doom  that  by  law  would  await 
you,  I  will  sentence  you  otherwise.  If  yon  have  the  force  in 
you  I  think,  you  will  bear  it ;  if  not,  you  must  carry  the  galley- 
chain.  You  will  live  alone  on  that  rook  where  your  fire  has 
blazed ;  you  will  hold  no  communion  with  your  fellows  j  you 
wUl  subsist  as  you  may  on  the  bare  food  you  can  glean  from 
the  shore  and  the  sea ;  you  are  a  strong  swimmer,  a  bold  sailor ; 
you  will  do  your  uttermost  to  succour  and  to  save  all  life  that 
comes  in  peril  off  your  headland.  I  give  you  solitude,  hard- 
ship, travail,  atonement.  Being  of  a  brave  temper  you  will 
not  flinch  from  the  working  out  of  your  doom.  Go— you  are 
free.' 

And  he  severed  the  cords  that  boaod  the  wrecker's  strong 
wrists  together. 

'Bioz  had  lilted  his  head,  and  looked  him  hard  in  the  eyes,  as 
his  condemnation  was  uttered.  As  the  rope  fell  from  his  arms 
and  left  him  at  liberty,  a  great  change  passed  over  his  face :  its 
savage  gloom  passed  away;  its  wolfisn  glance  softened  and 
lightened. 

'  You  trust  me  ? '  he  muttered.  *  Ton  shall  see,  then ;  I  will 
do  your  bidding.  It  is  hitter ;  yet  it  is  just.  I  may  go  mad  on 
that  rock ;  it  is  like  enough.  Loneliness  kills  men's  brains, 
they  say.  But  while  I  have  sense  I  will  be  true  to  you.  And 
you 'are  merciful,  too ;  you  leave  me  the  sea  and  the  wind  and 
the  air. 

His  voice  died  in  his  throat ;  he  went  out  to  meet  his  doom. 

But  the  man  who  had  judged  him  followed  him,  and  laid 
hia  hand  on  his  shoulder  gently,  yet  with  firm  and  tenacious 
touch, 

'  Say  J  I  give  you  not  utter  solitude.  That  were  to  be  more 
brutal  than  the  galleys,  Nor  will  1  leave  you  to  work  out  my 
sentence  unaided.     We  will  dwell  on  that  rock  together.' 

Brioz  stared  blankly  at  him,  with  glazed  burning  eyes  wide 
open, 

'Tou! — you!  Toi*  have  done  no  evil  P  Why  should  you 
care  whether  I  drown,  or  rot,  or  go  madP  Why  should  you 
Bufier  to  save  me?' 

Tricotrin  amiled.  The  smile  wOa  weaij,  and  more  sad  than 
tears. 
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'  Chut !  Whea  you  bare  fiimiue,  you  cure  it  in  one  fosliion  -, 
when  I  have  famine,  I  cure  it  ia  another.  There  are  tvro 
treaaureB  we  ma^  both  find  in  that  bleak  wind-beaten  head- 
land— yours  expiation,  and  mine  peace.' 

And  for  three  long  yeara  he  dwelt  there — aole  companion  of 
an  aHSQBHin.  There  were  many  livea  that  he  saved  from  the 
pitiless  watera ;  but  there  was  one  life  that  he  saved  from  a 
deeper  abyaa  than  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocean. 

It  was  thus  that  he  dealt  with  the  sorrow  within  him.  It 
was  thus  that  he  wrenched  the  iron  from  out  his  own  soul,  by 
wringing  the  blackness  .of  guilt  from  the  soul  of  another. 


CHAPTEH  XXSII. 

In  midwinter  all  Paris  was  dancing. 

Paris  dances  aa  nothing  elae  can  under  the  sun  or  the  stars. 
Did  ahe  not  dance  when  her  atones  ran  blood;  dance  when 
dynasties  fell  at  her  word  ;  dance  on  the  icy  elacis  of  BriJda ; 
dance  while  the  steel  cut  down  through  her  loftiest  throats  ; 
dance  when  the  baatard  son  of  Louis  Quinze  drowned  with  the 
roll  of  hia  druma  the  dying  words  of  Louia  Seize  P  Paris  dances 
ever;  beautiful,  terrible  thing,  half  child,  half  wanton,  twin 
angel  and  asaassiBatress  that  she  is;  dances  on  under  the 
million  lights  of  her  winter  nights  as  under  the  glorious  suns 
of  her  summer  evea,  under  tho  fetters  of  tyrannies  as  under 
the  banners  of  freedom. 

They  danced  in  the  palaces,  they  danced  in  the  mansions, 
they  danced  in  every  hall,  and  coffee-room,  and  concert-place, 
and  singing-booth,  and  covered  garden,  in  this  winter-time.  In 
every  spot  feet  flew,  like  autumn  leaves  blown  by  wild  breezes; 
and  laughter  echoed  like  the  chimes  of  sleigh-hells ;  and  men 
and  women  went  mad  with  the  joyoua  delirinm  of  motion. 
Specially  they  danced  in  an  abandonuient  of  revelry  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Elysee  Montmartre ;  griaettea,  and  atudents, 
and  fruit-girls,  and  working-men,  and  all  that  was  maddest  and 
brightest  of  the  labour- world  and  the  student-world  of  Paris. 
They  lost  all  sense  save  that  one  sense  of  the  hot  intoxicated 
delight  of  boundless,  leaping,  whirling,  spinning,  unceasing 
motion ;  like  tho  whirlwind  in  its  apeed,  like  brandy  in  its 
strength,  like  tiger's  frolic  in  its  play.  They  danced  as  not 
pven  in  Paris  that  night  did  any  dance  elsewhere.  For  above 
tlie  noise  of  tlie  hired  bands,  which,  indeed,  did  einlc  hushed 
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tmd  ftbaabed  in  rivalty  hy  it,  was  tbe  music  that  FariB  loved 
beat,  the  muBic  that  had  in  ita  marvelloua  melody  all  the  colonr 
of  a  Titian,  all  the  glow  of  strong  wine,  alt  the  rush  of  a  swift- 
running  river,  ail  the  revelry  of  a  roval  caroasal.  One  played 
for  them  who  would  not  play  at  the  bidding  of  mooarcha ;  but 
who  cast  out,  to  those  who  had  not  gold  to  purchaao  pleasure, 
the  kyiah  treasures  of  hia  genius. 

That  music  could  do  with  them  as  it  would;  and  now  it 
bade  them  dance  on  through  the  long  winter's  night,  and  forget 
that  cold,  and  pain,  and  hunger,  and  toil,  and  envy  were  their 
daily  portione  in  the  world  that  was  white  with  its  new  year's 
virginal  anows. 

The  player  laughed  oftentimes  as  be  played,  with  rich  gay 
laughter  ;  but  oftener  still  there  came  the  look  in  bis  ejee  aa 
of  the  dreamy  deep  meditation,  the  awed  surprise  and  yet 
serenity  of  one  who  beholds  visions  that  none  around  him  see. 
His  face  was  the  face  of  a  poet ;  and  it  had  but  more  fire, 
more  force,  more  beauty  for  the  silver-white  waves  of  the 
abundant  hair,  dashed  back  like  a  lion's  mane.  Hour  after 
hour  the  music  pealed  out,  untiring,  eihauetlesa ;  music  for 
which  kings  would  have  rained  down  their  wealth,  for  which 
these  dancers  of  the  populace  could  only  give  their  lovo.  But 
this  one  gift  they  gave  in  lavish  measure ;  and  when  at  length 
the  melodies  ceased,  the  vast  crowd  pausing,  shouted  aa  with 
one  throat  such  a  cheer  as  years  before  bad  rung  out  for  tbe 

Seat  and  beloved  tribune  of  the  people,  when  Glabriel 
irabeau  had  paused  among  them. 

Such  welcome,  the  cannon  of  royal  entries,  the  troops  of  Im- 
perial G-uard,  the  magnetised  fear  of  a  subject  nation,  cannot 
give,,  though  trumpets  call,  and  drums  roll,  and  artillery 
thunder  from  dawn  till  aunset. 

He  could  have  led  them  where  he  would — these  bright, 
wild,  tender,  ferocious  children  of  Paris,  so  idolatrous  in 
worship,  80  merciless  in  hate.  He  could  have  led  them  where 
he  would,  to  hnrl  down  the  gates  of  palaces,  to  dash  aside  the 
serried  ranks  of  Ooiards,  to  scatter  princes  as  chaff  before  the 
winds,  to  ateep  new-born  liberties  in  a  fell  baptism  of  blood. 

They  tossed  flowers  high  in  the  air ;  they  flung  up  their  arms 
in  the  bright  light ;  they  thronged  about  with  passionate  eager- 
ness ;  the  breasts  of  the  women  heaved  like  waves  under  a 
Btorm,  the  brows  of  the  men  burned  red  with  the  firea  of  free- 
dom struck  alight  by  his  art  in  their  souls.  He  looked  down 
on  their  upturned  faces,  and  on  their  breatblesa,  tumultuous 
homage,  and  smiled — the  smile  whose  meaning  lay  fiu  beyond 
them. 


•7*  TRICOTRIN! 

'Mj  children!  No  gratitude  between  ut.  la  there  not 
lore  ? ' 

Tricotriti — bohemian  and  wanderer,  nameless  and  bomelesB 
among  men — bad  a  kingdom  greater  than  inonarchB  held,  a 
power  greater  than  the  sceptre  can  command. 

Through  the  bitter  brilliant  wiatry  night  he  walked,  later 
on,  straightly  and  swiftly,  with  the  free  long  step  of  a  forest 
animal,  along  the  chill  snow-covered  Btreets  of  Paris.  Ab  he 
went  be  sang,  in  a  voice  that  ^rang  through  the  stillnesH,  and 
made  the  sullen  froEen  patrol  listen,  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
to  that  joyous,  drinking,  and  amorous  carol,  '  Sur  deux  levret 
rotei  i' 

*  I  unleun  nil  mf  L&iiii 
On  two  red  ]ip«  of  sfttin, 
And  Bludj  DJght  and  monuug. 
All  other  BcieoM  laoniiDg, 
Ihe  Bit  of  those  twin  loaet  t 

High  in  BIT  the  aty-Iark  linga, 
As  to  mo  B  maiden  brings 
Fruit  ripe  as  her  braoat  is  whib^ 
And  wine  that  is  full  of  light. 
And  red  at  her  cheeks*  roset  I 

No  ohsir  of  state  can  lore  me. 
No  olusio  bribe  insure  me. 
But  all  the  lore  of  ages 
I  gWn  from  those  sweet  paget 
Of  Lore's  own  leaves  of  rosea.' 

The  snow  waa  falling  heavily,  and  was  deep  upon  the  eai-tb : 
he  went  through  it,  ana  over  it,  with  a  step  firm  as  a  soldier's, 
light  and  free  as  a  gipsy's.^  An  old  man  d-agging  himself 
wearily  and  painfully  along,  shivering,  glanced  viattiilly  at  hia 
lighted  meerschaum.  He  stopped,  pulled  a  knot  of  tobacco 
and  a  pipe  from  his  pocket,  nited  the  bowl  and  lit  it;  then 
gave  it  to  the  aged  creature. 

'  9moke  and  iorget,  my  friend  1  The  pipe  is  onr  best  com- 
rade after  death  I ' — then  he  went  on  chanting  hia  rose-song. 

A  little  child  lay  curled  on  a  doorstep,  blue,  numb,  almost 
frozen,  quite  heart-broken,  sobbing  himself  into  a  fatal  slumber. 
Tricotriu  paused  again,  lifted  up  the  boy,  and  shook  him  from 
his  trance:  in  the  little,  weary,  whitened  &ce  there  were 
exceeding  innocence  and  grief. 

'  Have  you  no  home  ? ' 

•No.' 

'  No  mother  F ' 
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•No.' 

'  How  old  are  you  P ' 

*  Six,  I  think." 

'And  all  alone?' 

'All  alone.' 

'Notof  Paria?'- 

'No.  My  father  oame  from  the  weit — very  far  away — to 
get  work ;  and  there  was  none :  tbey  are  ceasisg  to  build,  they 
eay.  So  we  etarved;  and  my  father  killed  himaelf.  He  ia  in 
that  terrible  black  house  by  the  river — ' 

'And  has  lefl  you  and  Paria  a  legacy  to  one  another? 
Scarcely  fair;  aince  without  him  you  would  have  remained  in 
the  peaceful  regioaa  of  the  Unarrived :  and  disembodied  bduIs 
neither  want  bread  nor  get  blue  with  cold.  Well  I  yon  see 
tbat  paseage,  and  the  door  under  the  third  lamp  ?  Bun  quick 
there ;  ask  for  the  woman  of  tbe  house.  Tell  her  that  Tricotrin 
has  sent  you:  that  you  are  to  sleep  on.  hia  bed,  be  warmed  at 
hia  fire,  hare'  some  milk  and  some  bread,  and  forget  yourself 
in  dreamland  till  the  morning.  Then — well  then  we  will  Bee 
what  substitute  we  can  diacorer  for  this  impolite  father  of 
yours,  who  sent  you  into  tbia  best  of  all  possible  worlds  and 
never  bad  the  decent  complaieancy  to  secure  you  a  cnut  in  it. 
Off,  little  one— quick  1 ' 

The  child  atared  up  at  him  through  the  falling  snow  with 
wide-opened  wondering  eyea,  thinking  of  t|ie  fleurea  of  the 
angels  G-abriel  and  Michael  that  ho  had  seen  in  the  churches, 
and  marvelling  which  of  the  twain  this  was  tbat  now  had 
mercy  on  him  m  this  bleak  and  brutal  night.  Then — remember- 
ing him  of  the  milk  and  bread  of  which  this  grand  and  pitiful 
angel  had  spoken,  and  moved  by  bi^  famiahed  desolate  heart- 
be  looked  up  once  swiftly,  half  i^aid,  then  threw  hia  arms 
about  Lis  benefactor's  knees  and  covered  his  feet  with  kiases. 
Tricotrin  shook  him  softly  away. 

'  Chut !  I  am  no  god — only  a  stray  thing  like  youreelf. 
Go  quick  I  you  want  the  bread  and  milk,  and  the  wood  fire.' 

The  child  ran,  with  freah  life  put  in  his  chilled  starved 
limbs :  Tricotrin  went  on,  singing  hia  drinking-song. 

A  little  way  farther  down  the  street  there  sat  a  small,  brown, 
shaggy,  shivering  dog,  of  no  value,  of  no  beauty,  shaking  all 
over  with  the  cold  aud  howling  piteously.  He  paiued  ones 
more,  and  stroked  it,  and  talked  awhile  to  it,  and  its  grief  fell 
into  a  lower  key,  and  became  a  plaintive  sighing  sound.  Its 
bones  were  almost  through  its  skin,  its  eyes  were  bleared  and 
blind,  its  tnieecy  was  great. 
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'  G(et  out,  70a  moaning  brute  t '  cried  a  woman  ftom  a  gwret- 
lattice  abore,  ae  ilhe  thrust  her  bead  into  the  (Iarkne»  aoiil 
aimed  at  the  little  dog  a  beav?  billet  of  wood. 

Tricotrin  caught  the  wood  as  it  came,  and  eared  the  our  the 
blow. 

'  Friend,'  he  said,  quietly  glancing  up, '  if  70a  had  sent  the 
.  famiabed  thing  a  piece  of  a  loaf,  it  had  been  softer  to  hia 
stomach  and  to  my  band  ! ' 

The  woman  peeped  at  bim  by  tbe  faint  gas  gleam. 

'Is  it  jou,  ^cotrint"  she  said,  half  snTlen^,  half  ashamed. 
'I  would  not  grudge  the  mongrel  a  bone;  but  it  is  such  a 
wretched  beaat  to  howl.  Look  you :  it  belonged  to  a  young 
man  that  lired  here;  a  fool  who  was  fur  ever  scribbling  over 
every  scrap  of  paper  he  conld  find,  and  thinking  he  was  bom 
to  be  a  poet — God's  mercy !  "Well — he  could  not  buy  a  leek 
for  bis  soup  at  last,  and  he  had  no  shirts  but  tbe  one  be  bad 
on,  and  he  could  do  nothing  bnt  scribble,  scribble,  scribble. 
80  the  otber  day  we  bad  to  break  bis  door  open,  and  we  found 
him  stark  and  stiff  on  the  mattress, — there  was  a  cbarcoal-pan 
just  bnmed  out,  and  all  his  poems  were  a  little  heap  of  rent 

Saper.  ffow  that  cur  you  see  there  belonged  to  bim :  and 
rive  it  away  bow  we  will,  it  always  comes  back,  and  sits  under 
his  window,  and  howls  like  that.  Who  is  to  bear  such  a  noise  F 
It  will  not  go  away.  And  who  is  to  feed  it,  a  thing  worth 
nothing  F  I  will  have  it  flung  in  tbe  river,  or  sell  it  to  a 
student  to  cut  up  with  his  dissect! ng-knife.' 

Tricotrin  took  the  little  animal  up  in  his  arms,  and  stroked 
afresh  the  matted  broken  hair. 

'Fidelity  pays  thee  ill,  poor  little  wretch!'  he  murmured. 
'  Ah,  thou  art  not  alone ! ' 

'You  have  none  of  that  dead  lad's  writings?'  he  asked 
aloud. 

'Not  I,'  the  woman  answered  from  above,  'He  had  torn 
them  to  bits,  I  tell  yon.  There  was  one  roil  indeed,  one  on 
which  he  had  writ  that  he  had  not  hod  the  courage  to  destroy 
it — be  believed  it  would  make  bis  name  live,  though  his  body 
had  been  killed  by  hunger.  But  I  burnt  it  in  my  stove  as 
soon  as  I  could :  bow  could  I  tell  it  was  not  what  would  get 
mo  into  trouble  with  the  police?  ' 

She  shut  her  lattice  sharply,  unwilling  to  squander  more 
time  and  more  words  on  such  poor  things  as  a  mongrel  dog 
and  a  dead  poet.  Tricotrin  again  went  on  his  way  with  the 
little  shivering  beast  in  the  folds  of  bis  loose  fur-coat.  It  had 
ceased  to  moan,  aad  was  trying  to  lick  his  hand, 
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•  *  So !  •  he  murmured  half  aloud.  '  The  creature  that  thruata 
h  e  boy-poet'B  trust  into  her  store  for  fuel  is  called  the  im- 
mortal being,  and  you,  who  have  a  tenderer  memory  and  a 
loyaller  lore  than  one  woman  in  ten  thouHaad,  get  kicked  aside 
as  B  cur!  How  enormous  is  the  yanit/  of  humanity  1  He 
river  or  the  dissecting-knife — that  is  the  only  chance  they  give 
^ou.  Little  fool !  you  elected  to  serve  a  man  who  had  only 
intelligence,  no  gold ;  you  elected  to  love  a  life  that  had  only 
high  hopes,  no  practical  pelf;  you  fastened  your  faenrt  on  a 
creature  who  knew  the  world  so  little  that  he  fancied  the 
legacy  of  a  dream  would  be  tressured  like  the  legacy  of  a  for- 
tune :  few  women  are  so  unwise  as  you  were,  my  dog.  And 
now,  because  you  are  a  mongrel,  you  are  beaten ;  because  you 
are  faithful,  you  are  cursed;  because  you  are  only  a  thin, 
rough,  ugly,  hapleas  morsel,  with  a  noble  heart  beating  in  your 
'  little  hairy  hreost,  and  an  immeasurable  love  consuming  you, 
you  are  to  be  flung  into  the  water  with  a  stone  round  your 
neck,  or  quiver,  and  thrill,  and  gasp  in  torture,  nnder  the 
brutality  men  call  Science!  What  magnificent  justice  we 
have  I  "WTiat  appreciation  of  fidelity !  Well — you  shall  come 
and  have  a  share  with  Mistigri :  and  by  and  by,  when  the  chill 
of  the  winter  has  passed,  you  shall  go  into  the  green  country 
places,  and  live  on  a  Iformandy  farm  that  I  know  of,  and  bliu 
jyouT  eyes  all  day  in  the  son,  and  roll  in  the  long  sweet  grass, 
and  sleep  under  the  apple-tree  boughs.  If  your  master  was 
really  a  poet,  it  must  have  been  an  added  pain  to  him  to  think 
that  he  left  you  alone.  Had  be  the  divine  afSatns,  really,  in 
him  p  Surely  not,  or  he  had  never  left  a  little  desolate  thing 
like  you  to  starve  and  to  piue  in  the  streets.  And  yet — I  do 
not  know— -poets  are  but  men,  men  a  little  nearer  to  God  and 
the  Truth  than  are  others ;  and  when  hunger  is  keen,  and  the 
world  is  cruel,  the  truth  gets  obscured  to  their  sight,  and  they 
say  that  God  is  dead  also — since  He  will  not  hear  or  give 
answer!' 

The  little  dog  nestled  closer,  comforted ;  and  Tricotrin  passed 
on  through  the  network  of  the  streets. 

Ere  long  he  drew  near  one  which,  in  the  late  night,  was  still 
partially  filled  with  vehicles  and  with  foot-passengers,  hurrying 
through  the  now  fast-falling  snow,  and  over  the  slippery  icy 
pavements.  In  one  spot  a  crowd  had  gathered — of  artisant, 
women,  soldiers,  and  idlers,  under  the  light  of  a  gas-lamp.  In 
the  midst  of  the  throng  some  gendarmes  had  seized  a  young 
girl,  accused  by  one  of  the  bystanders  of  having  stolen  a  broan 
■ilrer  piece  &om  his  pocket. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOgle 
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'  She  offflnd  no  reidBtance ;  ihe  stood  like  a  stricken  tiling, 
^eeoblesB  and  motionlesi,  u  the  men  roughly  laid  haada  on 
her. 

Tricotnn  croBBed  over  the  road,  and  with  difficulty  made  his 
way  into  the  throng  of  blouses  and  looked  at  beT.  Degraded 
ihe  was ;  bat  scarcely  above  a  child's  years ;  and  her  features 
had  8  look  as  if  innocence  were  in  some  sort  still  there,  and 
sin  still  loathed  in  her  soul.  As  he  drew  near  he  heard  her 
mutter, 

'  Mother,  motlier  I  She  will  die  of  hunger  I  — it  was  for  her, 
ouly  for  her ! ' 

He  stooped  in  the  snow,  and  letting  fall,  unperceived,  a  five- 
frauc  piece,  picked  it  up  again. 

'Here  is  some  silver,'  be  said,  turning  to  the  infuriated 
owner,  a  lemonade-seller,  who  could  ill  afford  to  lose  it  now 
that  it  was  winter,  and  people  were  too  cold  for  lemonade,  and 
who  seiEcd  it  with  rapturous  delight. 

'That  is  it,  monsieur,  that  is  it.  Holy  Jesus t  how  can  I 
thank  you  ?  Ah,  if  I  had  convicted  the  poor  creatnre — and 
all  in  error! — I  should  never  have  forgiveoi  myself!  Messieurs 
les  gendarmes,  let  her  go  1  It  was  my  mistake.  My  silver 
piece  was  in  the  snow ! ' 

The  gendarmes  reluctantly  let  quit  their  prey :  they  muttered, 
they  hesitated,  they  gripped  her  arms  tighter,  and  murmured  of 
the  prison- cell. 

'  Let  her  go,'  said  Tricotrin  quietly :  and  in  a  little  while  they 
did  so, — tbe  girl  stood  bareheaded  and  motionleBa  in  the  snow 
like  a  frost-bound  creature. 

Soon  tbe  crowd  dispersed :  nothing  can  be  still  long  in  Paris, 
and  since  there  bad  been  no  theft  there  was  no  interest!  they 
were  soon  left  almost  alone,  none  were  within  hearing. 

Then  he  stooped  to  her :  she  bad  never  taken  off  him  the  wild, 
senseless,  incredulous  gaze  of  her  great  eyes. 

'Were  you  guiJty?' ne  asked  her. 

She  caught  bis  hands,  she  tried  to  bless  him  and  to  thank  him, 
and  broke  down  in  hysterical  sobs. 

'  I  took  it — ^yes  I  w  hat  would  you  have  P  I  took  it  for  my 
mother.  She  is  old,  and  blind,  and  without  food.  It  is  forJier 
that  I  came  on  the  streets ;  but  she  does  not  know  it,  it  would 
kill  her  to  know ;  she  thinks  my  money  honast ;  and  she  is  so 
proud  and  glad  with  it  1  That  was  the  first  thin^  I  liole  I  O 
Ck>d  I  are  you  an  angel  P  -  If  they  had  put  me  in  prison  mj 
mother  would  have  starved  I' 

He  looked  on  her  gently,  and  with  a  pity  that  fell  opoa  lier 
heart  lilFe  balm.  ...Gooc^le      ■, 
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'I  Haw  it  was  your  first  theft.  Hardened  robbers  do  not 
weu*  your  Btricken  face,'  he  said  softly,  aa  lie  slipped  two  euinB 
into  her  hand.  '  Ab,  child !  let  your  mother  die  rather  than 
allow  her  to  eat  the  bread  of  your  dishonour :  which  choice  be- 
tween the  twain  do  you  not  think  a  mother  would  make  ?  And  - 
know  yout  trade  she  must,  Boon  or  late.  Sin  no  more,  were  it 
only  for  that  love  you  bear  her.' 

Then  he  paased  &om  her  swiftly,  chanting  still  the  bnrden  of 
the  roses. 

The  girl-criminal,  the  child-conrteBan  of  sirteen  summers, 
stood  mute  and  paralysed ;  her  haad  mechanicHlly  closing  on  the 
silver ;  her  large  dark  heavy  eyes  gazed  over  the  white  stretches 
of  the  snow  and  up  at  the  black  star-studded  skies ;  hot  tears 
rushed  under  her  swollen  lids,  and  she  flung  up  her  arms  to  the 
heavens  with  a  sob  that  was  prayer  and  oath  in  one. 

He  had  ransomed  her  from  more  than  the  prison  cell :  he  had 
bought  her  soul  from  sin. 

And  the  joyous  amorous  song  rang  gaily  through  the  night ; 
tor  these  were  daily  things  that  he  did,  and  were  nothing  new 
in  his  life,  which,  if  like  the  life  of  Desaugiers  it  was  one  per- 
petual  l%te,  was  also  one  continual  benediction.  Turn  by  turn 
nis  life  had  been  full  of  mirth,  and  passion,  and  poetry,  and 
revelry,  and  pain,  and  all  the  delights  of  tlie  senses  and  the  soul 
in  chuigefut  sequence ;  but  in  it  one  thing  reigned  ever,  never 
sleeping,  never  shadowed,  never  silent,  never  cold,  a  thing  of 
which  men  have  little  and  saints  have  less — charity. 

By  and  by,  through  the  streets  of  the  old  city  and  across  the 
river,  he  came  to  where  the  great  front  of  the  Tuileries  glittered 
all  alive  with  light. 

'  Ah,  I  remember  they  are  dancing  here  too !'  he  murmured, 
as  he  glanced  at  the  illumined  palace.  '  t^o  there  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  church  spending  half  a  niillion  to  entertain  the  princes 
of  the  earth,  while  out  in  the  street  yonder  filial  piety  must  turn 
harlot  to  get  a  crust  1    Sublime  crown  of  civilisation !' 

And  he  walked  through  the  Carrousel  to  the  Court  of 
Honour. 

'No  one  passes,'  said  one  of  the  Cent  Gardes,  bringing  his 
bayonet  level,  while  his  sky-blue  and  silver  harness  glittered  in 
the  gaslight. 

'  Bah  I  1  pass ;  yon  know  me.  Petit  Jean.' 

The  guard  looked,  smiled,  and  let  him  enter.  He  knew  that 
Tricotrm  was  privileged,  by  right  of  that  love  which  the  people 
openly  bore  him  and  the  fear  which  their  rulers  secretly  felt  of 
him.  . 

D,gn,-.rihyCjOO^Ie    . 
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He  stood  in  the  entrance  among  the  fretting  bones,  shouting 
Uckeya,  fiaring  torches.  The^  filled  the  vast  court  with  move- 
ment and  With  colour,  while  above-head  the  heavy  anew 
whitened  the  roofe  of  palace,  pavilion,  and  gallery. 

The  guests  of  the  court  were  then  leaving  in  the  gray  of  night 
that  met  morning.  Hundreds  passed  by  him,  women  of  beauty 
Bud  birth,  and  men  of  every  nation's  nobility,  the  brilliant 
throng  of  a  new-year  ball,  passing  out  to  their  equipages  in  the 
red  tossing  flamSight  of  ten  thousand  torches. 

Among  them  came  one  whose  loveliness  had  had  no  peer  even 
among  all  that  was  loveliest  in  Europe— a  woman  of  a  perfect 
beauty,  moving  with  slow  sweeping  step ;  a  woman  of  lofty 
Blender  stature  Uke  a  palm ;  of  voluptuous  and  exquisite  grace ; 
with  eyes  dark  as  night,  full  of  languor  and  lustre,  and  a  skin 
like  the  snow,  and  hair  of  lightest  gold,  in  which  stars  of  diamond 
shone ;  a  woman  with  the  dignity  of  an  empress,  the  glance  of 
a  sorceress,  the  fuce  of  an  angel. 

And  the  running  footman,  with  their  torches  blazing,  cleared 
a  wide  way  before  her,  and  called  aloud  for  the  carriage  of 
'  Madame  fa  Suchesse  de  Lir&.' 

He,  standing  there  beyond  the  torch-glare,  started  and 
went  forward,  the  blood  flushing  his  forehead,  bis  eyes  light- 
ing to  eager  passion. 

Once  this  beautiful  sovereign  had  said,  'If  I  forget  yon 
then  may  Ood  forget  me.'  Now  her  careless  imperial  glaiice 
sweeping  over  the  throng  passed  over  him  and  did  not  even 
Bee  him. 

HJB  head  dropped  as  if  he  had  been  struck  a  sharp  blow :  a 
keen  anguish,  like  the  anguish  in  the  hold  faithful  ejes  of  a 
hound  wounded  by  the  hand  that  it  loves,  came  into  his.  Not 
without  need  and  prescience  had  he  once  answered  her, — 'Thy 
sins  to  me  I  shall  forgive  thee :  for  what  else  have  1  given 
thee  love  ? ' 

The  carrif^  rolled  away  with  noise  and  royal  ceremony, 
bearing  her  from  the  scene  of  her  victories ;  and  he  went 
Blowly  forth  back  over  the  river  into  the  haunts  of  the  old  city 
with  the  stray  dog  in  his  bosom. 

With  the  riches  of  his  genius  bad  he  made  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  and  heavy-laden  to  rejoice  that  night  in  innocent  and 
natural  delight ;  with  the  stripes  of  human  ingratitude  and 
oblivion  was  he  scourged  that  mght  himself. 

'  "What  matter  P  what  matter  ?  '  he  murmured  as  he  went 
through  the  diiring  slieets  of  snow.  '  What  matter  ? — she  is 
happy." 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO^Ie 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Izf  the  little  kitchen  of  the  river-houae  io  the  vine  coimtry 
an  old  woman  eat  beeide  her  fire. 

Her  home  had  everything  that  her  hardy  habits  stood  in 
need  of.  There  was  abundance  of  wood  in  the  log  closet,  there 
was  abundance  of  brown  sweet  loaves  in  the  bread-pot,  there 
was  ample  winter  provision  in  the  red  earthen  pans  and  the 
shining  brass  dishes ;  there  was  a  bright  and  pleasant  comfort 
in  the  fire-glow,  in  the  scent  of  the  herbs,  in  the  purr  of  the 
cat;  and  a  sturdy  bright-visaged  peasant  girl  of  sirteen,  a 
grandniece  of  her  own  from  a  distant  province,  never  left  her 
daj  or  night.  Tet  in  the  worn,  bravo,  patient,  sunburnt  face, 
BO  old,  so  still,  so  dark,  there  was  an  abiding,  unutterable 
grief^a  grief  that  never  spoke. 

In  the  long  summer  days  she  would  creep  slowly  into  the 
porch,  under  the  great  flowering  houghs  of  tiie  chestnuts,  and 
stand  for  hours  shading  her  eyee  with  her  hand  and  looking 
«ut  to  where  the  distant  road  ran  through  the  vine-fields — the 
road  that  led  to  the  great  world. 

In  the  long  winter  nights  she  would  move  toward  the  win- 
dow, and  draw  aside  its  little  red  curtain,  and  ait  for  hours 
loolung  out  to  where  tbe  swollen  river  roared  between  its 
hanks — the  river  that  swept  westward  to  the  sea. 

Summer  and  winter  she  watched  for  that  which  never  came. 
The  earth  holds  no  greater  agony. 

At  times  she  would  go  up  the  stairway  to  a  great  heavy 
walnut  pfeas,  full  of  cunoua  doors  and  dini  recesses,  and  iin> 
lock  these,  and  draw  them  forth,  and  gaze  at  their  contents — 
linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  furs,  and  many  different  heapa  of 
gold.  She  never  touched  them,  but  she  would  eaie  at  them 
very  long.  And  at  other  times  she  would  sit  under  the  chest- 
nuts, or  over  the  warm  hearth,  as  the  seasons  of  the  year  went 
by,  with  only  that  mute  and  hopeless  pain  upon  her  face,  say- 
ing nothing,  but  only  stroking  the  white  bead  of  the  great  cat 
B^b^. 

She  knit,  and  spun,  and  ate,  and  drank,  and  sliced  the 
onions,  and  washed  the  lettuces,  and  dried  the  thyme,  and 
worked  on,  and  served  herself  with  industrious  travail,  as  all 
tbe  temper  and  teachings  of  her  life  had  made  her  do,  while 
there  was  one  lingering  pulse  of  strength  in  her  aged  limbs, 
But  she  icarcely  ever  spoKSi  end  tbe  look  in  her  eyes  never 
changed. 
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'  It  was  only  when  she  sank  to  sleep  in  the  warmth  of  the 
Bun,  or  the  heat  of  the  fire  that  in  her  dreams  words  stole 
brokenly  through  the  lips,  whose  sternness  relaxed,  and  whose 
fiilenflfi  was  broken.  And  the  little  Lorraine  peasant  maiden, 
bending  over  her  with  pity  and  with  wonder,  found  those 
dream-murmured  words  to  be  ever  the  same : 
'  They  noTer  come  back !    They  never  eome  back  I ' 
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'  I  HATS  not  sold  one  1 '  said  a  little  Italian  lad,  -with  his  soft 
brown  eyes  brimming  over  with  tears.  He  was  a  half-etarved 
delicate  child  of  some  ten  or  twelve  yearj,  with  a  tray  of  white 
images. 

He  was  one  out  of  the  many  thousands,  bartered  for  a  few 
coins,  from  their  homes  on  the  slopes  of  the  Abruzzi  or  Apen- 
nines. A  miserable  home,  abeds  shared  with  the  goat  and  the 
&SB,  with  dried  forest-leaves  for  a  bed,  and  a  piece  of  sheepskin 
for  a  garment,  and  a  draught  of  sour  milk  for  a  meal ;  but 
which  yet  looked  so  happy  and  so  fair  with  its  sweet-am elling 
mountain  air,  and  its  long  summer  days,  with  the  herds  at 
pasture,  and  its  play  at  eventime  under  the  broad  oork-tree  and 
jta  deep  still  huan  of  sohtude,  with  the  spring- loosened  snows 
stealing  down  through  the  silence — when  the  child  had  been 
torn  from  them  all  for  ever,  and  carried  northward  and  west- 
ward, to  suffer  the  anguish  of  cities,  the  desolation  of  the 
streets,  the  famine  of  home-sickness  amid  alien  crowds. 

He  had  not  sold  one  ;  standiug  there  all  the  day  through  in 
the  gay,  changing,  thougatiess  throngs  of  Paris.  And  he  knew 
that  if  he  went  back  to  his  taskmaster  without  a  coin  for  all 
his  wasted  day,  the  blows  would  rain  down  on  him  like  hail, 
and  he  would  be  fiung  into  the  noisome  pestilential  darkness 
of  the  cellar  that  he  lived  in,  without  even  the  mouldy  crust  of 
bread  that  was  by  right  his  supper.  Worse  thiags  even  than 
this  were  done  to  him — a  young  chOd  in  a  strange  land,  with 
the  seeds  of  mortal  disease  in  him,  sure  to  die  and  tell  no  tale : 
and  he  wept  bitterly  in  the  springtide  sunshine  that  quivered 
through  a  million  leaves  in  a.  million  threads  of  glory  on  his 
bead. 

He  had  sold  nothing,  eaten  nothing,  nor  drunk  even  a  drop 
of  water  since  the  sweet  balmy  April  day  had  commenced ;  and 
on  an  organ  near  they  had  played  an  old  Lombardic  tune  that 
his  mother  had  used  to  sing  to  him  in  the  little  cabin  under 
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the  rock,  while  the  eretuDg  mietB  grew  white  and  hid  the  valley 
Velow.  And  the  air  had  made  the  tears  start  in  his  eyes  aad 
the  great  aobs  rise  in  his  chest :  that  time  seemed  so  long — ah, 
God  I — so  long  ago !  For  a  childhood  that  is  unhappy  ia  aa  a 
martyrdom  without  an  end. 

'  I  have  not  sold  one  ! '  ho  cried  to  the  only  living  creature 
who  that  day  paused  beside  him,  to  aak  why  a  little,  pale,  thin, 
wretehed  cmld  was  ia  aorrow  in  a  foreign  city. 

'Ah!  you  grieve  because  the  world  will  have  none  of  yonr 
toysF' cried  his  questioner.  'Well,  that  is  the  grievaoce  of 
all  of  us.  The  woman  will  not  have  our  love,  the  public  will 
not  have  our  science,  the  galleries  will  not  hold  our  art,  the 
nation  will  not  accept  our  policies — one  way  or  another  every- 
body chafes  because  every  one  else  will  not  take  to  hia  play- 
things. And  the  succeesful  man  iii  the  man  who  knowa  how 
to  turn  hia  toys  to  the  tastes  of  the  moment.' 

The  boy  looked  up,  shrinking  from  the  jeat  that  seemed  to 
him  BO  untimely  and  so  uumerciful ;  but  as  he  met  the  eyes  bent 
on  him,  be  took  hope  from  their  eunny  compassion.  There 
was  no  pity  in  the  words,  but  there  was  infinite  pity  in  the 
look ;  and  children  and  dogs  regard  the  glance  far  more  than 
the  speech. 

'I  have  sold  nothing!' he  repeated  once  more  wiatfully, 
with  the  sobs  stifled  in  his  throat.  'And  you  do  not  know 
what  the  Patron  ia  when  one  goes  back  without  money  I ' 

'  He  beats  you — eh  ? ' 

'Ahr 

The  chUd  gave  a  great  shudder— a  shudder  of  remembrance 
and  foreboding  intermingled. 

'  Of  course  he  does.  He  sees  the  world  thraah  all  who  have 
not  the  knack  of  getting  gold  in  it.  He  only  follows  the 
fashion.  He  would  not  b^t  you  if  you  stole  ? — to  be  sure 
not :  he  follows  the  fashion  there  too.    But  you  do  not  steal  i ' 

'So]    I  am  afraid.' 

'Well,  not  a  noble  motive  for  abstinence,  but  a  wholesome 
one  in  the  absence  of  a  sturdier.  £etain  it.  And  you  have 
not  taken  a  sou  all  this  day  through  ? ' 

'  Not  one ! '  sobbed  the  chUd,  in  a  loud  wail  of  terrified 
misery.     '  Not  one  I  and  he  will  thrash  me  till  I  cannot  stand.' 

'  Most  men  are  in  your  predicament,  save  a  few  happy 
hawkers  who  know  well  how  to  trim  their  wares,  and  a  few 
wise  men  like  myaelf,  who,  having  nothing  to  buy  or  to  sell, 
contrive  to  live  at  our  ease.  W  ell,  if  X  had  the  money  to  pur- 
eitaae  your  trayiiil,  you  ahould  have  it ;  since  I  have  not,  let 
me  see  if  I  can  get  rid  of  some  of  that  trumpery  for  you.', gj,.  , 


«b8  TRICOTRIN! 

Before  the  astonislied  and  sobbing  child  had  recovered  his 
amaze  at  an  addrees  that  rang  oa  his  ear  aa  bo  waotonly 
ctuel,  his  companion  had  caught  up  the  boardful  of  white 
images,  sprang  on  a  bench  under  one  of  the  linden-trees  of  the 
boulevard,  and,  raised  thus  above  ,the  passing  populace,  ar- 
rested its  atteutioQ  by  his  attitude  and  his  challenge. 

'  Stop !  all  you  who  are  useless  drones  in  the  ci^ ! '  he  cried 
aloud.  '  The  industrious  men  may  be  off;  they  will  not  dimin 
ish  the  crowd  very  much ! ' 

By  one  accord  all  the  throng  paused  under  the  lines,  car&> 
less  how  their  stoppage  incriminated  themselves  into  his  first 
category. 

'  Listen ! '  cried  several  voices,  '  That  is  Tricotrin  there — 
ah  I  he  is  better  than  the  theatres  any  day  ! ' 

And  they  gathered  nearer  about  the  lime  trunk,  curious  to 
know  what  he  could  be  doing  there,  with  his  board  of  plaster 
casts  held  in  air  and  his  eyes  laughing  down  on  their  upturned 
faces.  They  were  used  to  him  in  many  phases — from  a  Harle- 
quin dancing  at  their  barriere  balls  to  a  Gracchus  leading  them 
m  years  that  were  red  with  revolution. 

Whether  he  danced  with  them,  fought  with  them,  laughed 
vith  them,  or  suffered  with  them,  he  was  still  their  own— iSico' 
trin. 

Bapidly  one  and  another  joined  the  first  speaker,  and  the 
group  grew  and  grew  with  the  marvellous  celerity  of  a  city 
throng,  and  loitered  about  the  linden-tree  that  sheltered  the 
bench  where  their  favourite  stood — the  board  of  plaster  toys 
resting  on  his  left  arm,  and  the  broad  blossoming  boughs  fling, 
ng  their  shadows  upon  hint. 

'Ah,  my  people  of  Paris!'  he  cried  to  them.  'Look  at  these 
things.  The  httle  lad  who  owns  them  has  not  been  able  to 
sell  one  of  them  among  you.  How  is  thatP  Tou  are  not 
commonly  loth  to  buy  new  toys ;  no  nation  spends  its  money 
sooner  or  wider  upon  plajthinga.  The  world  knows  that. 
Why,  we  are  the  great  toy-shop  of  Europe. 

*  These  are  brittle,  you  say?  Well,  there  is  no  gainsaying 
it.  And  they  soil  with  a  touch  I  I  admit  it.  And  they  are 
hollow  within,  only  masks  at  the  bestP — there  ia  no  question 
but  that  is  true  too.  I  grant  every  one  of  your  objections. 
But  are  they  anything  new  against  playthings  ?     I  guess  not. 

'  Look  at  your  pet  toy  "  prestige."  Is  not  that  brittle 
enough  ?  What  a  glittering,  mfiatsd,  gold.bedisened,  empty- 
stomaehed  bladder,  that  a  single  blow  &om  the  cudgel  oiad> 
Terait^  breaks  and  shrivela  into  naught  I    Oui  70a  eat  Biiob 
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a  bladder,  can  you  drink  from  it,  cao  you  feed  huu^  mouths 
on  it,  can  you  take  Toyages  in  it,  can  you  trust  it  to  be  as 
sound  nnd  as  solid  as  a  nugget  of  ore,  or  n  loaf  of  brown  bread  P 
— of  course  not.  Yet  nine  times  out  of  ten  ;?ou  spend  all  your 
wealth  on  it,  and  ^ou  are  so  busy  blowing  with  all  your  breath 
into  it  to  send  it  higher,  that  ^ou  never  notice  the  grave  being 
dug  at  your  feet,  aud  your  children  being  sucked  down  into  it. 
Then  how  in  justice  can  you  urge  that  you  will  not  pitrchase 
this  plaster  bust  of  Homer,  because  a  crack  will  make  it 
vorthless  P 

'  But  they  soil  so  soon,  you  say.  What  is  the  thing  you 
love  best  to  pla^  with  at  your  leisure,  whether  tou  be  a  noble 
drinking  his  wines,  or  a  cobbler  stitching  his  leather,  a  duke 
yawning  in  a  palace,  or  a  lemonade  seller  lying  in  the  sun  P 
Why,  a  woman's  naoie,  I  fancy.  How  you  toss  it  up  like  a 
baU  in  the  smoke-clouds  of  slander;  how  you  pull  the  dainty 
down  off  it,  as  off  a  butterfly's  wiuga ;  how  you  fling  it  from 
one  to  another,  careless  of  everything  except  how  you  get  your 
sport  out  of  it  I  Well,  I  warrant  you  that  not  one  of  these 
little  white  vases,  not  one  of  these  little  white  statues,  can  be 
smirched  one-half  so  swiftly  as  can  a  woman's  fair  fame.  And 
off  these  you  can  scrape  the  soil;  but  off  that  you  can  never 
again  remove  the  stain  you  once  have  made  on  it. 

'But  they  are  hollow  inside,  you  still  urge? — fie,  for  shame! 
What  a  plea  that  is  !  Have  you  the  face  to  make  it  P  If  you 
have,  let  me  bargain  with  you. 

'  When  all  the  love  that  is  fair  and  false  goes  begging  for 
believers,  and  all  the  passion  that  is  a  sham  fails  to  nnd  one 
fool  to  buy  it ;  when  all  the  priests  and  politicians  clap  in  T^n 
together  the  brazen  cymbals  of  their  tongues,  because  their 
listeners  will  not  hearken  to  brass  clangour,  nor  accept  it  for 
the  music  of  the  spheres  ;  when  all  the  creeds,  that  feast  and 
fatten  upon  the  cowardice  and  selfishness  of  men,  are  driven 
out  of  hearth  and  home,  and  mart  and  temple,  as  impostors 
that  put  on  the  whits  beard  of  reverence  and  righteousness  to 
pass  current  a  cheater's  coin ;  when  all  the  kings  that  promise 
peace  whUe  they  swell  their  armouries  and  armies  ;  when  all 
the  statesmen  that  chatter  of  the  people's  weal  as  they  steal 
up  to  the  locked  casket  where  coronets  are  kept ;  when  all  the 
men  who  talk  of  " glory,"  and  prat«  of  an  "idea"  that  they 
may  stretch  tiieir  nations'  boundary,  and  filch  their  neighbour's 
province, — when  all  these  are  no  longsr  in  the  land,  and  no 
more  looked  on  with  favour,  then  I  will  believe  your  cry  that 
you  bftte  the  toys  which  are  bollov. 
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'  Emptf  indeed  theee  are — theee  little  heads  of  Cupid  and 
little  groupi  of  the  Madoanti — but  empt;  aa  they  may  be,  they 
cannot  be  ro  hollow  aa  those  things  thab  I  have  quoted,  that 
Tou  oherish,  and  adore,  aad  purchase,  aud  have  faith  in. 
Brittle,  quick  to  soil,  and  a  mere  ahell,  with  nothing  in  it.  Why, 
my  plitBter  cast  has  copied  moat  exactly  all  your  toys  of  love 
and  ambition  1  Come,  bay  them  then !  No  excuse  is  left  you. 
I  have  broken  your  exouses  one  by  one,  like  the  fogots  in  the 
fable." 

'  We  will  buy  them,  Tricotrin ;  we  will  buy  them  at  your 
own  price  I '  cried  twenty  voices  from  the  laughing  throng 
below  him. 

He  knew  well  how  to  deal  with  tbem,  with  that  Paris  crowd, 
80  quickly  moved  to  raillery,  to  wrong,  to  tears,  to  aympathy, 
to  rage,  with  swifter  mutations  than  any  other  crovos  ever 

'  We  will  buy  them ;  throw  them  down  to  us ! '  they  shouted, 
thronging  closer  about  the  lime-tree,  and  looking  upward  to 
his  face  on  which  the  mellow  sunset  glow  was  falling. 

He  held  up  his  hand  with  a  gesture  to  them  to  pause  an 
instant ;  and  the  ironic  gay  scorn  in  his  eyes  softened  and  a 
graver  tenderness  of  regara  shone  on  them. 

'  Wait  an  instant ;  not  for  my  sake.  Eor  the  sake  of  a  better 
thing — humanity.  See  here,  this  is  one  of  the  shameful 
scandals  of  our  cities.  A  child  torn  from  his  home,  divorced 
from  honest  labour,  set  to  a  pretended  trade,  that  by  it  he 
may  cloak  theft ;  spoiled  for  an  honest  citizen,  that  he  may 
pander  to  the  greed  of  an  overseer  too  idle  to  labour  for  him- 
self. If  it  be  thus  with  the  green  wood,  what  will  it  be  with 
the  dry  ?  If  it  be  thus  that  the  young  children  are  reared,  of 
what  sort  will  their  futures  be  ?  Ah,  we  enlai^  the  prisons, 
and  we  multiply  the  law  courts,  nud  we  leave  the  school  and 
the  cradle  to  coance !  We  let  the  spawning  beds  multiply 
their  poison ;  and  we  wonder  that  devil-fish  are  all  that  swarm 
in  oar  seas  !  This  boy  is  innocent — as  yet.  But  the  choice  is 
given  him  betwixt  blows  and  theft,  starvation  and  dishonesty. 
Who  shall  look  for  moral  courage  in  a  child  to  enable  him  to 
withstand  where  men  succumb  P  Buy  these  toys  at  their  own 
fair  prices.  Tou  will  do  a  good  deed.  But  do  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  young  thing  that  is  in  need  and  in  hunger — not  for 
mine.' 

Their  answer  was  a  shower  of  silver  on  the  bench  where  hi 
stood,  and  twoscore  hands  were  eagerly  outstretched  to  sei» 
and  share  the  little  caste  and  busts. 
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He  parcelled  them  out  among  the  throng,  and  took  tha 
coins  from  each,  that  {torn  each  was  due,  for  the  plaster  thins 
that  had  been  given  in  exchange  for  it.  The  lur^m  he  forced 
back  upon  the  Duyera. 

'  No,  he  said,  aa  they  preeaed  it  npon  him.  '  Give  him  hia 
proper  wage,  no  alma.  I  B.aked  for  a  kindly  act,  wid  jan  have 
done  it.  We  will  not  teach  Mm  to  look  on  aympatiiy  sa  a 
mere  gooae  with  golden  egga,  or  he  may  one  day  kul  the  bird 
that  now  has  aaved  him.' 

Then,  aa  rapidly  aa  he  had  mounted  the  aeat  under  the  lime, 
he  sprang  down  from  it^  thrust  the  money  in  the  image  boy'a 
hana,  and  waa  lost  to  eight  within  the  doors  of  the  wme-shop 
close  behind  hia  lime-tree. 

The  throng  broke  up.  The  people  went  on  their  ways; 
those  who  had  obtained  one  of  the  white  images  holding  it 
tenderly  aa  a  precioua  relic.  One  very  old  woman  from  the 
seaboard  of  the  west  fondled  with  rapt  adoration  a  little  plaster 
medallion  of  which  the  value  was,  at  uttermoat,  two  copper 
pieces. 

'I  will  put  it  over  my  bed,'  she  muttered;  'it  will  keep 
diaeaae  away.' 

She  was  close  beside  the  door  of  a  carriage  as  she  apoke ;  a 
carriage  that  had  been  checked  by  the  throng  at  but  little  dis- 
tance from  the  linden-tree ;  its  occupant  heard  her  and  leaned 
forward. 

'  1  will  buy  that  medal  from  you ;  here  ia  a  gold  piece.' 

The  old  V^idSan,  stupid  and  purblind,  stared  up  with 
dazzled  eyes.  She  had  all  the  avance  of  the  French  peasant 
strong  in  her;  ahe  was  but  a  rag-picker  grovelling  in  perpetual 
filth;  she  lived  miserably  tbat  she  might  have  the  miser's 
delight  of  hoarding  a  few  silver  pieces  in  an  old  earthen  pet 
under  the  bricks  of  her  stove.  She  had  never  owned  so  much 
as  a  broad  golden  piece  all  at  once  in  her  life ;  but  she  hugged 
her  medallion  closer,  and  shook  her  head  in  sturdy  denial. 

'  I  will  not  sell  it — no ! ' 

F  And  why  ?  ' 

The  question  was  imperioua  and  impatient,  aaked  by  one 
who  waa  little  used  to  brook  or  hear  refusola. 

'  Because  it  came  from  Tricotrin,'  muttered  the  toothless 
withered,  palsied  crone,  aa  ahe  tottered  on  her  way  through 
the  crowd. 

She  did  not  aak  or  heed  who  had  spoken  to  her ;  she  hated 
all  those  who  drove  in  chariots.  It  had  been  just  such  a 
carriage  aa  this,  rolling  rapidly  to  a  king's  f^tim,  thab  had 
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passed  over  the  f(ur,  slender  body  of  the  daugbter  of  her 
Toutb,  and  cruflbed  to  pulp  the  delicate  brown  limbs,  and  left 
her  in  her  old  age  no  better  love  than  the  earthen  pipkiii 
under  the  stare- bricks. 

The  great  lady  who  had  proffered  her  the  gold  for  ber  plaster 
bas-relief  drove  onward  with  a  pang  at  her  heart. 

'  An  old  creature,  tbat  gleana  her  food  from  the  gutters  of 
the  streets,  is  truer  to  him  than  I  have  been,'  she  thought. 


CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

Is  a  great  palace  of  Borne  a  man  lay  sick  onto  death. 

Unto  death !  though  none  were  suffered  to  know  it  save 
himself,  though  he  made  no  moan  at  any  one  of  the  inward 
tortures  that  consumed  hiip,  though  he  reclined  br  hie  lofty 
casement  watching  the  rising  of  the  moon,  in  what  Lis  house- 
hold deemed  the  mere  lassitude  of  long  weakness. 

He  knew  tbat  be  must  die ;  whether  in  this  night,  or  not 
for  another  year,  ha  could  not  tell,  nor  science  tell  for  bim ; 
but  be  knew  that  bis  doom  was  certain — as  certain  aa  tbat  the 
moonlight  was  streaming,  white  and  limpid  and  clear  as  morn- 
ing, through  his  vast,  painted,  silent  chamber.  But  it  was  his 
own  secret,  and  he  had  kept  it.  He  meant  thus  to  keep  it 
until  such  time  as  the  dumbness  and  grayness  of  dissolution 
should  disclose  it  for  him. 

He  was  oftentimes  racked  with  torment.    The  disease  Ihat 


had  &stened  on  him  is  ever  merciless,  sparing  not  prince  nor 
peasant;  a  vampire  which,  when  once  it  has  made  fnat  its 
fangs,  never  leaves  hold  till  its  prey  ia  slain.    But  be  never 


suffered  a  complaint  or  a  lament  to  escape  from  bim.  He  was 
of  delicate  frame,  of  fragile  strength;  he  had  long  been  a 
scholar,  an  invaJid,  a  recluse;  none  deemed  it  more  than  some 
slight  increase  of  feebleness  that  bound  him  to  liis  couch. 

Into  the  mournful  shadow;  hues  of  his  chamber,  where,  by 
hie  will,  only  the  moonbeams  shed  radiaoce,  there  came  a 
sudden  golden  blaze  of  light,  a  sudden  odorous  waft  of 
perfume,  a  sudden  flash  of  glorious  beauty,  that  came  out  fixim 
the  gloom  as  the  sun  from  a  cloud. 

These  came  with  the  entrance  of  a  woman,  behind  whom  two 
Jittle  pages  bore  two  silver  branches  of  wax-lights. 

She  swept  over  the  room  as  a  swan  sweeps  over  the  water, 
and  oaxQS  to  him  noiselessly,  save  for  the  soft  shiver  of  her 
tilkea  robca.    Slie  vos  beautiful  ^iceedingl^j  aod  on  ber  fft(i 
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flbone  all  tlie  victory  and  proud  security  of  a  supreme  power. 
As  she  moved,  her  dianionda  gleamed  on  ber  breaat,  and  in 
her  hair  and  in  the  folds  of  her  akirts  ;  she  was  attired  for  » 
cofltume-ball  at  the  palace  of  the  Doria,  and  had  robed  herself 
ae  Marie  Antoinette  de  IVance,  diademed  and  ermined  in  ths 
full  ceremonial  of  royalty. 

She  came  to  him  and  laid  her  white  hand  on  his. 

'  I  trust  you  are  better  this  eveoiog  ? ' 

His  ^es  dwelt  ou  her  with  an  unutterable  adoration. 

'  I  believe  bo,'  he  answered  simply  ;  '  I  think  I  shall  soon 
Buffer  nothing.' 

Some  accents  in  his  voice  attracted  her;  she  regarded  him 
more  earnestly. 

'  You  do  suffer,  I  fear  F '  she  asked. 

'  A  little,  perhaps ;  in  not  being  able  to  go  with  you,  for 
instance.    But  I  am  weak,  that  ia  all.' 

There  are  lies  nobler  than  truth. 

'  How  magnificent  you  look  to-night,  my  empress  ! '  he  con- 
tinned,  while  his  large  dark  eyes  gazed  on  her  with  rapt 
worship.  'You  grow  more  beautiful  every  hour!  But  why 
have  you  taken  that  part  for  yourself?  A  discrowned  queen 
has  nothing  in  common  with  gou  I ' 

She  laughed  slightly,  glancing  at  her  own  splendid  vision  in 
the  opposite  mirrored  wall. 

'  No,  indeed ;  but  I  am  Marie  Antoinette  in  her  omnipo- 
tence, in  her  glory.  Nay,  I  am  more  than  she ;  I  am  France 
personified  I    My  costume  is  perfect  F ' 

*  You  are  perfect,  yes.' 

He  deemed  her  so ;  this  exquisite  thing,  whom  he  called 
wife,  and  in  whose  heart  there  was  no  throb  for  him,  but  only 
one  passionate,  all-absorbing  love  for  his  great  rival  of  the 
world. 

'Yon  see  this  diamond  arrived  in  timeP'  she  continued, 
touching  the  centre  stone  of  her  necklace  of  unnsual  size  and 
brilliancy.  '  I  was  so  afraid  it  might  be  retarded  on  its  way 
through  the  East,  though  a  courier  travelled  night  and  day 
with  it.' 

He  smiled  indulgently,  as  to  a  spoiled  child. 

'  I  bade  them  get  it  here,  if  any  way  {Ktssible,  by  this  even- 
ing. You  have  now  the  largest  jewel  out  of  the  Suropean 
regalias.     Those  trifles  are  a  woman's  pride,  I  know.' 

A  spasm,  whose  suffering  he  could  not  entirely  conceal  with 
all  his  fortitude,  changed  his  colour  and  caught  his  breath  a 
moment  aa  he  spoke.    She  looked  at  him  quickly,         GtiO^le 
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*Iam  afraid  yoa  are  more  ill  than  luoalF  Had  t  noi  bettw 
atiOT  with  joa  ? ' 

There  were  compassion  and  the  desire  to  testify  it  in  the 
<^er ;  but  he  knew  well  that  it  was  the  accent  of  duty,  not  of 
afiection  that  apoke  in  it.  He  Btrore  to  smile  again  aa  he 
replied  to  it. 

'  Stay !  and  leave  the  Dorian  ball  P  Stay  I  and  sacrifice  that 
superb  costume  for  which  your  diamond  has  travelled,  expressly, 
tba  rhole  way  from  Benares  P  Nay,  I  am  not  so  selneh,  my 
beautiful  one.    You  are  not  made  to  be  chained  down  to  a 


*  Selfisb  ?  O,  no !  wait  until  I  reproach  you,  to  ry)roflcb 
yourself.  la  it  not  one  of  the  few  pleasures  that  my  life  has 
known  to  be  certain  that  you  are  happy  p  Qo,  you  are  late  as 
it  is ;  and  make  the  world  say  once  more,  what  it  has  so  often 
said  already,  that  all  its  kingdoms  do  not  hold  a  creature  so 
Tictorious  and  so  beautiful  as  my  wife.' 

She  amUed;  her  life  was  so  steeped  in  Sattery,  that  it 
seemed  only  the  daily  utterance  of  what  was  ber  natural  due. 
She  was  rejoiced  to  go;  sdehadfelt  fearful  lest  be  might  accept 
the  offer  that  her  duty  had  wrung  from  her.  She  stooped,  and 
lightly  touched  his  forehead  with  her  lips,  and  turned  with  her 
soft,  languid  grace  from  his  couch. 

'  You  are  nght ;  it  is  late,'  she  said  as  she  glanced  at  a  time- 

Eiece,  and  floated  away  through  the  length  of  the  chamber,  the 
ghts  which  her  pages  bore  falling  on  the  flashing  jewels  of  the 
royal  dress  of  Frajice, 

The  world  waited  for  her,  the  world  and  .all  its  homage. 
And— for  the  husband  whom  she  left  there — had  he  not  his 
reward?  Would  not  every  man  whose  sight  beheld  her 
beauty  to-night  envy  his  possession  of  herself  ? 

It  was  enough  :  she  had  repaid  him. 

His  eves  followed  ber  with  a  terrible  yearning  love  that 
hungered  for  one  backward  glance,  one  fiirew^ll  word ;  none 
came,  she  passed  out  without  one  lingering  look,  one  last  good- 
night. She  was  thinking  of  the  world  that  wuted  for  her  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Dorias. 

The  lights  passed  away,  the  curtain  fell  behind  them,  the 
trailing  of  her  train  upon  the  marble  floor  ceased  to  break  the 
silence.  He  was  left  alone.  And  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  shuddered  as  with  cold,  the  dews  of  anguish  stand- 
ing on  the  brow  that  her  lips  had  brushed  as  lightly  and  as 
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eareleailf  As  the  vings  of  a  butterfly  brush  tlie  face  of  a  corpse. 

He  would  have  borne  the  throes  of  ten  thousand  deaths  to  spare 
her  one  throb  of  pain ;  and  he  was  no  more  to  her  tlian  the 
glittering  stones  that  shone  on  her  fair  boBom  ;  nay,  not  one 
tithe  so  much.  Honour,  a£9uence,  gladness,  luzurioas  ease,  im- 
perial pomp,  and  all  the  homage  that  the  world  will  only  render 
to  those  who  can  command  it,  bad  come  through  his  hand  to 
her.  Through  him  she  was  throned  on  high,  where  perpetual 
summer  and  everlasting  sunlight  were  her  portion,  where  the 
storm  of  calamity,  and  the  chill  of  poverty,  and  the  scorch  of 
shame  never  more  could  touch  her ;  through  him  the  desire  of 
her  soul  was  given  unto  her }  and  the  crown  of  greatness  was 
set  on  her  proud  brows  in  lieu  of  the  brand  of  bastardy,  and  of 
the  thorn-wreaths  of  vain  ambition  and  of  disappointed  effort ; 
through  him  ail  things  that  she  had  craved  bad  become  hers 
without  price  or  penalty ;  and  his  reward  was  that  men  grudg- 
ingly counted  the  years  of  his  life  that  were  set  as  a  harrier  be- 
twixt them  and  her  loveliness  ;  and  that  to  this  exquisite  thing 
— cruel  without  intent  and  unwitting  of  the  pain  that  fed  her 
pleasure,  as  infants  when  they  catch  at  buttermes— he  was  only 
as  the  treasury  froia  which  the  gold  that  was  needed  for  her 
triumphs  came,  as  the  mine  whence  the  jewels  of  her  regalia 
were  drawn,  aa  the  magician  whose  wand  summoned  around  her 
the  splendours  of  an  enchanted  world. 

He  lavished  all  that  the  earth  held  upon  his  idol ;  and  she^ 
she  wss  not  so  much  moved  by  all  hia  priceless  gifts  ae  in  the 
days  of  her  childhood  she  had  been  moved  by  a  single  branch 
of  dog-roses,a  single  faom  of  silvered  sweetmeats,  from  another's 
hand. 

She  was  radiant,  thoughtless,  mutable,  capricious,  aurren- 
dered  to  the  indulgence  of  every  whim,  and  forgetful  of  the 
hand  from  which  the  power  of  such  indulgence  came.  It  is  ever 
on  natures  such  as  this  that  love  is  poured  out  most  abund- 
antly ;  natures  that  rejoice  in  its  effect,  but  no  more  heed  its 
root  than  the  bee  heeds  the  roots  of  the  flower-bell  that  it  des- 
poila  of  its  honey. 

In  her  heart  he  knew  not  one  pulse  beat  for  him. 

In  her  absence  he  knew  not  ana  thought  turned  t-o  him. 

In  her  future  he  knew  not  one  memory  would  be  faithful  to 

And  this  bitterness  was  greater  to  him  than  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  death. 

Por  he  suffered  also  that  jealonsy  which,  arising  in  noble 
natures,  wlU  never  stoop  to  suspicion  I  but  yet  it  is  the  inevit- 

ogle 
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able  offspring  of  tliat  poBsesBion  of  a  beloved  life,  which  is  not 
ftlso  poaaession  of  the  bouI  within  that  life. 

He  did  not  fear  the  safety  of  his  honour.  She  was  proud, 
ahe  was  truthful,  ahe  was  of  high  courage ;  such  women  do  not 
cany  shame  to  their  busbanls'  bearthB.  But — she  was  bo 
youDg,  she  was  so  beautiful,  she  was  so  bourl;  besieged  by  all 
the  honeyed  eloquence  of  passion ;  and  he — be  was  left  here, 
old  ere  his  time,  powerless  to  attract  or  enchain  her,  gray, 
weary,  hopeless,  paralysed  with  a  piteona  disease.  When 
he  bade  her  go  forth  into  the  world  where  her  lovers  wooed  her 
ear,  and  eveiy  whisper  that  stirred  the  air. was  a  whisper  to 
fbi^t  himsell,  he  reached  that  martyrdom  of  the  soul  of  which 
the  world  knows  naught,  but  which  surpasses  in  its  fortitude 
and  in  its  torture  every  martyrdom  of  the  body. 

The  night  was  very  still ;  through  the  loffy  caaements  the 
lustrous  £oman  moon  shone  white ;  the  great  chamber  was 
hushed  like  a  grave.  He  lay  there  long  with  his  face  bidden, 
and  no  aign  of  life  within  him,  aave  now  and  then  a  quiver  of 
his  limba  aa  the  canker  of  death  within  him  dealt  him  aome 
aharper  blow. 

A  dreamy  sense  of  ezbaustiou  and  of  peace  slowly  stole  on 
him,  stilling  his  Buffering,  but  stilling  with  it  the  life  in  his 
veins.  His  attendanta,  alarmed  at  his  long  silence,  drew  noise- 
lessly  near,  and  fearing  to  disturb  what  might  be  merely  peace- 
ful sleep,  stood  inactive  round  his  couch.  His  physicians, 
hastily  summoned,  saw  that  it  was  sleep  indeed,  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  awakening.  They  raised  him,  and  hia  eyes  unclosed 
with  the  old  gentle  smile  they  knew  ao  well. 

'  This  ia  death  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Seek  the  Duchess — quick  I '  tbey  whispered  low ;  bnt  not 
Bo  low  that  the  words  failed  to  catoh  the  ear  of  the  dying  man. 

'  No,  no  1 '  he  murmured.  *  Tell  her  nothing ;  it  would  spoil 
her  pleasure.' 

And  his  laat  breath  faded  from  hia  lipa  in  that  last  thought 
for  her. 

He  lay  dead  in  the  moonlight  that  Btreamed  about  him — ^fair, 
cold,  pitilesB,  radiant  as  the  lUe  that  he  had  cherished. 

fien,  speaking  together  of  the  last 
*  Lira,  said  that  he  had  made  no 
mark  upon  the  world  save  by  his  strange  marriage  with  his 
beautiful  wife  ;  and  laid  many  wagers  as  to  who  in  Europe 
would  be  likeliest  to  marry  Mb  fair  Sucheas. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOglC     >■■■■( 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

The  noon  aimBhone  on  some  few  breadths  of  corn-land  lying 
on  a  aouthern  htllaide  above  a  winding  road,  where  one  little 
white,  brown-roofed  cb&tet  alone  etood  looking  dowa  into  the 
email,  cool,  durk-blne  lake  that  elept  below. 

The  cnm  was  brown  and  ripe ;  the  circle  of  the  seaaooa  had 
brought  the  harvest  time  again  ;  the  wheat  was  fall  in  ear,  and, 
with  the  yellow  riches  of  the  neighbouring  gourds  and  the  fruit 
of  some  goodly  olive^^trees  hard  by,  would  give  wealth  enough 
for  a  peasant  of  the  Pyrenees  to  be  well  content  withal.  Yet 
the  o'K'ner  of  the  nook  of  arable  3and  upon  the  chestnut-clothed 
elope  was  weeping  piteously,  like  Rachel  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted, like  Bnchel  having  lost  her  son  into  the  twilight  of  an 
unknon-n  fate. 

It  was  the  grief  of  grand'mere  for  Antoine  ;  it  was  the  grief 
of  a  milTion  mothers  when  the  sickle  of  State-Lust  gathers  in 
the  budding  com  of  the  young  lives  tbey  lore ;  it  was  the  grief 
of  which  Th^roigne  de  Mericourt  was  ignorant  when,  in  answer 
to  the  reproach — '  Why  will  ye  women  breed  in  servitude  j  why 
are  ye  not  as  the  desert  beasts  that,  losing  liberty,  are  fruit- 
less?'— she  replied, 'Did  not  the  child  smile  in  bis  mother's 
face  for  9II  that  Nero  or  Tiberius  reigned  ?  ' 

Under  Tyrannies  the  children  may  smile,  because  they  know 
not  what  Birth  has  brought  them  ;  but  under  Tyrannies  the 
mothetB  weep.  And  in  revolution  the  reddest  hand,  the  voice 
most  shrill  and  pitiless,  are  the  hand  and  voice  of  a  woman. 

This  woman,  old  and  feeble,  lamented  for  the  son  of  her 
elder  years  whom  the  conscription  had  taken — taken  from  his 
peaceful  mountain  home,  and  his  pastoral  games,  and  his  corn 
raised  with  so  much  labour  on  the  arid  soil  just  as  its  harvest 
crowned  his  toil. 

She  etood  on  the  stone  sill  of  her  little  dwelling,  and  beside 
her  stood  a  man  in  the  loose  linen  shirt  of  the  people,  with  a 
violin  under  his  arm  and  a  little  black  monkey  playing  at  his 
feet. 

'It  is  the  conscription!'  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands — 
slender  hands,  for  she  had  been  city  born,  and  could  not  aid 
herself  as  could  the  sturdy  women  of  the  southern  lands.  '  The 
conscription !  See  how  the  G-overnment  devours  us.  AH  the 
youngest,  and  bravest,  and  best,  drawn  away  to  rot  in  the 
liattlefields  I ' 

'Chut,  goodiriendl'  said  her  companion's  mellow  voice,  that 
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vaa  in  itself  ft  sound  of  consalatioii.  '  Blame  not  the  goren.' 
meat ;  blAme  the  war- lusts  of  men's  souls.  Look  you :  if  the 
people  goreiDed,  I  doubt  not  but  they  would  be  as  cruel.  A 
republic  and  peace  we  say ;  ay,  we  ahall  get  thorn,  perchance, 
in  paradise — not  here.  The  people  everywhere  are  hot  and 
hasty  and  blind  in  judgment ;  they  would  rush  into  wars  the 
instant  that  their  jealousy  or  their  vanity  smarted.  And  then 
the  youths  would  go  to  the  slaughter.  Bee  how  it  was  with 
them  in  the  davs  of  Argonne  and  Jemappea.' 

' That  may  he'  moaned  the  bereaved  mother.  '  But  they 
would  not  take  the  lad  from  the  plough,  the  boy  from  earning 
his  grandam's  bread,  the  child  with  the  down  on  hJs  cheek  from 
the  herd  of  goats  that  vaa  all  bin  store.  They  would  have 
pity—* 

'  On  their  own  clans  ?  FoBsibly.  They  would  stay  at  home 
themselves,  and  send  the  poet,  the  scholar,  the  artist,  the 
statesman,  out  to  the  storms  of  the  grape-shot.  O  yes;  but 
would  that  come  nearer  justice,  my  friend?  ' 

'  I  do  not  know,'  sobbed  the  woman,  inconsolable ;  '  I  only 
know  fiemal  is  gone.' 

'Ah  1 '  murmured  Tricotrin,  '  that  is  all  most  of  you  know 
of  Justice — how  she  looks  through  your  own  little  eyelet-hole. 
Listen  here,  Aim6e  Hecbalez ;  we  all  have  our  burdens,  but  it 
depends  on  ourselves  how  long  we  carry  them.  The  conscrip' 
tion  is  bard,  that  I  grant  you ;  and  were  the  bodies  of  men 
well  trained  to  arms,  and  their  minds  to  tolerance,  there  need 
be  no  conscription,  because  there  would  be  no  war.  But  while 
the  world  wsgs  as  it  does,  men  must  be  patriots,  and  every 

{latriot  must  be  a  soldier  if  nocessity  arise.  And  Bemal  was  a 
ad  of  spirit ;  he  would  not  htive  been  easy  in  your  little  nook 
ail  his  da^s.  Who  knows  he  may  carry  the  baton  in  his  knap- 
sack  F  There  was  a  rough  peasant  boy  once,  down  in  the  south, 
in  whose  fate  it  was  written  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  great 
Oustavusj  and  his  race  reigns  to-day.  Who  can  tell  what 
Bemal  may  not  reach  ? ' 

'  He  would  be  as  far  from  me  if  he  were  a  king,'  murmured 
the  despairing  Herbalez.  '  It  is  good  of  you  to  talk  so,  and  it 
is  true  that  the  hoy  was  well  pleased  to  go  into  the  army,  pro- 
mising to  get  covered  all  over  with  orders.  But  ah ;  they  talk 
of  the  stars  and  the  cronees,  and  they  die  in  a  ditch  I ' 

'  Supreme  truth  I  Thousands  rot  at  an  Austerlitz,  and  one 
man  goes  home  a  conqueror.  If  I  kill  a  single  creature  for  a 
bag  of  gold  coins,  I  am  guillotined  as  a  murderer ;  if  I  kill  a 
Dullion  creatures  for  a  diadem  of  gold,  I  am  worshipped  M  a 
hero.    Singular  arithmetio  and  ethical    But  hark. your^^ |  . 
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'  They  die  in  s  ditct ! '  wailed  the  woman.  '  My  brieht  in- 
nocent boy  I  he  is  gone  into  the  hell  of  Paris,  where  he  will 
forget  his  God  nnd  me ;  and  they  will  draft  him  out  to  that 
hideous  Oayenae,  where  they  say  no  strong  man  can  breathe 
and  live.' 

'  What  regiment  have  they  drafted  him  into  P  ' 

S)ie  told  him  between  her  sobs. 

'  All  right  1  Only  the  second  battalion  will  go  to  Cayenne. 
I  know  something  of  that  regiment's  commanders, — for  that 
matter  I  did  them  a  turn  one  night  down  an  AMcan  defile, 
when  it  went  hard  with  them  against  a  band  of  plunderers.  I 
will  see  what  I  can  do  to  get  Eemal  left  with  the  first  battalion 
Bt  Tonloiue.  Toulouse  is  not  so  far  but  yon  can  look  at  him 
now  and  then.  So  take  heart  1  The  boy  shall  come  back  here 
with  bis  lieutenancy,  if  we  can  get  him  one ;  and  meantime, 
your  com  is  spoiling,' 

'  What  matter  the  com  I '  sho  cried  impetuously.  '  What 
matter  the  com,  if  you  can  saye  my  boy  P  God  reward  you  I 
Tou  are  ever  like  sunshine  Id  a  desolate  place.  Tou  are  ever 
full  of  generouB  thoughts  I ' 

'  Chut  I  In  my  own  life  I  suck  the  sweetness  from  my 
cocoa-nuts,  and  only  eat  the  flesh  of  my  dates,  like  the  wise 
Arabian  lad ;  but  when  I  see  my  feliow-creatures  persistently 
eating  their  cocoa-husks  and  their  date  stones,  and  getting  no 
other  nourishment,  I  do  my  best  to  set  them  right.  And  the 
comP' 

'  Ah,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  about  the  com  1 '  sighed  the  woman, 
losing  her  ideal  grief  in  her  practical  core,  through  that  neces- 
sity which  is  ab  once  the  slave-driver  and  the  solacer  of  the 
poor.  '  Bemal  was  just  going  to  reap  it ;  and  the  neighbours 
in  the  valley  have  their  own  business,  and  I  am  a  weak,  useless 
thing,  and  one  night's  storm  would  lay  it  and  kill  it.' 

•  Assuredly.    I  will  get  it  in  by  sunset.' 
'Tou!' 

'  Well  P  why  not  ?  Have  I  not  worked  in  the  fields  before 
now?' 

*  Birt  that  waa  in  play  P ' 

Though  he  lived  with  them  and  like  them,  felt  with  them 
and  like  them,  there  was  about  him  that  which  the  people  of 
every  land  tnstinotirely  obeyed  and  yielded  to  as  the  sovereignty 
of  one  above  them.  Superstition,  growing  out  of  reverence  and 
love,  gave  him  many  strange  attributes  and  lofty  antecedents ; 
and  to  behold  him  one  day  claim  the  kinsship  of  the  world 
would  not  have  been  too  great  a  glory  for  him  in  the  sight  of 
the  peasantry  that  worshipped  him. 
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*  In  play  ?  Indeed  no.  I  worked  for  a  wage,  I  am  indo- 
lent enougb,  good  Herbalez,  as  you  know.  How  many  hours  I 
lie  in  the  sun  as  lazy  as  a  laEzarone  I  It  will  do  me  good  to 
get  in  your  wheat.  Com  will  talk  to  ub,  if  we  Ibten,  better 
than  most  men.  What  sermons  in  the  full  ripe  ears  that  have 
sprung  out  of  a  seed  that  had  looked  dead  !  what  poema  in  the 
blue  cornfioner  that  grawa  among  the  wheat  like  the  poetry 
thnt  epriuga  through  the  busy  lives  of  men !  what  rebukes  in 
the  brave  patient  iark  that  builds  so  boldly,  though  the  reaping- 
hook  may  cut  her  little  body  in  two  I  Come,  give  me  the  sickle  ] 
there  is  no  time  to  lose.  By  the  violet  of  the  skies  there  is  a 
rain-storm  due  before  to-morrow,' 

With  fervent  thanks  she  gave  him  the  classic  tool,  and  stood 
awed  and  wondering  as  he  went  to  the  work.  To  the  literal 
mind  of  the  woman,  which  was  unpoetic  but  yet  superstitious, 
it  was  easier  to  believe  that  miracles  happened,  and  that  the 
wheat  and  the  blossoms  really  had  tongues  for  him,  than  to 
follow  the  fantastic  fancy  which  for  him  filled  them  both  with 
meaning. 

He  was  soon  in  the  little  field, — belted  in  by  the  chestnuts, 
and  sultry  with  the  ardent  sua  of  August, — in  a  corner  of 
which  he  put  down  his  knapsack,  his  blouse,  and  Mistigri,  who 
being  a  spoilt  little  epicurean,  sat  among  the  cornstalks,  dis- 
dainfully oi  ting  a  wheat-ear  now  and  then,  and  making  a  grimace 
at  it. 

'  This  is  the  way,  Mistigri,'  he  murmured  to  his  single  con- 
fidante and  companioD.  '  When  dark  hours  are  down,  work 
through  .them,  ^o  exorcism  charms  like  labour.  Men's  souls 
were  never  made  to  dwell  in  night  shadows  like  the  owls.  To 
repine  for  oneself  is  something  so  narrow  and  mean.  While 
one  has  health,  and  strength,  and  sight,  and  liberty,  is  it  not 
rank  blasphemy  to  say  one  has  not  happiness  P  Ah,  Mistign, 
there  was  a  beauty  in  the  Mexican's  cultus  that  ia  missing  from 
the  modem  creeds.  To  toss  wine  heavenward  with  kisses, 
when  the  sun  rose,  that  meant  Gratitude  and  Bejoicing.  And 
then  Christians  went  with  fire  and  sword,  with  the  Bible  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Inquisition  of  the  Spaniards,  to  massacre  all  thoae 
bright  worshippers  by  way  of  teaching  them  a  better  religion. 
Pan     Q-iye  me  the  Pagans ! ' 

Mistigri  nodded  assent,  being  a  little  Pagan  herself;  and 
Trieotrin  bent  himself  to  his  work,  the  hot  sun  shining  on  the 
brown  com,  the  yellow-winged  orioles  flying  through  the  light, 
the  poppies  and  cornflowers  bowing  under  the  sickle,  the  httle 
bright-eyed  mice  scampering  ofi',  as  their  nests  were  laid  bare, 
into  the  chestnut  wood  belting  the  field.  ^Ic 
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He  worked  fast  and  unremittingly ;  he  was  glad  of  the  la- 
bour. Down  below  there,  far  away  in  the  valley,  were  some 
delicate  spirea  and  mighty  towers  howered  in  wood.  They  were 
the  Bpires  and  towers  of  the  Chfkteau  de  Liril. 

As  be  worked,  four  gay  equipages,  with  outriders  all  a-glitter 
in  scarlet  and  ailver,  paaeed  at  n  rapid  pace  below,  along  the 
road  winding  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  He  paused  to  gaze 
at  them,  shading  his  eyes  with  bis  hand. 

'  That  is  our  Ch&telaine,'  stud  the  widow,  who  had  come  out 
to  bring  him  a  jug  of  red  wine  and  a  roll  of  bread.  '  That  is 
the  beautiful  creature  I  told  you  of— the  great  Duchesa.' 

'  Yes,'  he  answered  her  simply ;  and  he  took  up  his  sickle, 
and  went  to  work  afresh,  while  the  sound  ol  the  horses'  feet 
still  rang  on  the  rocky  joad  below. 

'This  is  the  first  summer  season  she  has  been  here,'  resumed 
the  woman,  sitting  dotm  with  her  knitting  on  the  ledge  of  the 
wooden  pale.  '  "Ste  Duke  never  came  here  after  bia  marriage : 
that  took  place  far  away  south,  out  of  France.  We  heard  of 
it,  and  the  people  were  well  pleased  j  they  hoped  to  have  great 
gaieties  at  the  cbfLteau  once  more.  But  it  was  not  so  ;  they 
were  always  in  Paris,  or  in  foreign  countrieB.  We  heard  that 
he  died  abroad  ;  and  she  did  not  come  at  all — never  until  this 
summer;  and  now — now — she  makes  up  for  the  long  absence  ! 
Such  extravagance,  such  pleasures,  such  hundreds  of  guests, 
such  a  life — such  a  life  !  They  do  nothing  but  feast  themselves 
like  princes,  and  my  boy  Bernal  is  drawn  for  the  wars  ! ' 

She  dropped  twelve  stitches  in  her  knitting-work,  like  many 
other  democrats  who  leave  long  gaps  in  their  own  work,  be- 
cause they  must  stay  away  from  it  to  rail  at  an  Order. 

'She  is  not  generous  to  those  that  are  poor,  tbenP'  be 
asked,  bending  still  at  liin  work. 

Bernal's  mother  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

'  I  do  not  suppose  she  ever  remembers  that  there  is  anybody 
living  who  has  not  cakes  and  wine  and  oil  every  day.  Gene- 
rous  P  What  do  you  call  generous,  Tricotrin  ?  They  roast  a 
hundred  fowls,  I  have  hew^  tell,  in  her  kitchen  every  day ; 
they  drink  wine  that  has  real  sparks  of  gold  in  it ;  they  laugh 
and  sing  and  saunter  all  their  hours  away ;  they  sleep  in  satin 
sheets,  so  they  say, — what  good  is  that  to  us  ?  If  you  were  to 
go  .up  nnd  ask,  for  your  very  life  you  could  not  see  her.  I  did 
try  wlien  my  boy  wag  taken.  Well,  how  was  it  ?  A  servant 
spoke  to  another  servant,  and  that  servant  .sent  a  page,  and  the 
page  mocked  ma  and  sent  another,  and  that  other  went  to  some 
great  n»a  witli  a  silver  ohaia  on  bim,  wbo  rebuked  me,  wi 
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told  me  I  was  a  rude  woman,  but  I  migbt  go  to  the  kitcliena 
aad  aak  for  food.  Food  I  they  would  have  given  me  broken 
booea  when  I  had  loat  Beroal  to  the  army !  Ko ;  she  is  a  fair 
thing  i  she  bas  a  face  like  the  aun  ;  but  she  is  cold,  she  is  hard, 
ahe  Has  no  thought  forthe  people.  Tricotrin,  if  the  Revolution 
came  again,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  see  her  Btripped  and 
scourged,  and  made  to  eat  the  bread  of  bitterness.  Look  how 
she  enjoys  while  we  suffer  I ' 

The  old  rankling  jealousy,  natural,  yet  so  cruel,  that  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  soci^  antagonism,  was  acrid  and  almost  aavage 
in  the  words.  He  did  not  answer  her,  but  reaped  the  corn  in 
silence,  while  she  knitted  on,  striving  to  recover  her  lost 
stitches ;  but  the  gap  that  had  been  made  would  not  close ;  in 
eagerness  for  a  revolution  of  the  future  she  had  spoiled  her 
labour  of  the  hour. 

There  are  many  reformers  like  the  Widow  Herbalez. 

By  Bonset  the  little  golden  store  was  reaped  and  aet  in 
sheaves — the  graceful  sheaves  of  English  form,  with  withes  of 
wild  convolvulus,  and  scarlet  heads  of  poppy,  bound  up  within 
the  wheat.  He  was  Iree  from  bis  self-imposed  duty ;  he  left 
the  great  wblte  Pyrenean  dog  of  the  place  on  guard  among  the 
little  harvest,  and  went  down  the  billside,  pursued  by  the  blBSs- 
ings  and  the  thanks  of  the  conscript's  mother.  '  Gratitude  is 
a  hvely  sense  of  favours  to  come ;'  and  she  knew  that  she  must 
look  to  him  to  carry  it  for  grinding  to  the  water-mill  in  the 
village  down  below,  where  the  foaming  mountain  river  grew 
quieter,  and  watered  peacefully  green  stretches  of  meaaow- 

There,  in  the  valley  beneath  his  feet,  not  more  than  a  league 
off,  were  the  towers  of  the  ch&teau,  and  the  wide  dark  masses 
of  park  and  forest  woodland,  with  lakes,  xad  islets,  and  rocks, 
and  atreame  amid  them,  and  in  their  front  the  glorious  pano< 
rama  of  the  monntains. 

I'rom  the  centre  tower  of  the  pile  was  floating  the  scarlet 
standard  of  the  LirA,  with  the  golden  bawk,  with  outstretched 
win^,  of  their  insignia  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  setting 
Bun. 

He  descended  the  hillside  with  the  lithe  swiftness  of  the 
mountaineer,  and  passed  through  the  scattered  homesteads  of 
the  little  hamlet,  that  were  chiefly  gathered  about  tbe  side  of 
the  river,  and  had  their  white  waUa  hidden  under  thickets  of 
myrtle  and  olive. 

The  day's  toil  was  over;  the  young  men  and  maidens  were 
playing  toe  rough  wreBtluig  games  of  the  distriot,  or  daneing 
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the  Moresco  dsnces,  that  still  liuger  there  &b  the  sign  of  the 
Saracenic  dajs  of  yore;  the  old  women  were  sitting  spinning, 
nodding  their  grey  heads  together,  amid  the  babble  of  their 
grondcbildren.  Tkej  were  aJl  very  poor ;  they  all  led  simple, 
homely,  patriarchal  lives  ;  but  they  were  happy ;  their  youth 
had  the  gay  grace,  and  their  oM  age  had  the  smiling  content, 
that  belong  to  France  alone. 

He  scattered  among  the  children  a  basketful  of  cherriea  that 
he  had  bought  on  the  hillside  of  an  old  woman  who  was  seeing 
her  ruddy  store  Hkely  to  rot  away  for  want  of  a  buyer  in  that 
lonely  place.  Then  be  went  from  one  group  to  another  with 
cbeeifm  words,  as  his  habitude  was,  and  gathered  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  the  little  community.  Both  were  humble  enough, 
— a  goat  for  the  sake  of  its  mils ;  a  hank  of  flax  for  the  apin> 
ning;    a  purchaser  for  the  over-ripe-melons ;    a  necklace    of 

Erieat'bleBBed  beads  ;  a  smile  from  the  bishop  as  he  passed  on 
is  mule  through  this,  bis  far  distant  and  rarely  visited  flock ; 
an  acre  more  ground  to  some  young  lover's  small  patrimony,  so 
that  he  could  wed  where  he  loved, — all  these  in  the  little 
world  played  the  part  that  crowns,  and  honours,  and  riches, 
and  fair  fame,  and  fierce  passion  played  in  the  great  world 
unknown  to  them. 

One  young  child,  beautiful  as  some  mediieval  painter's 
seraph,  with  that  angelic  spiritual  regard  which  belongs  to 
southern  climes,  pouted  with  a  pretty  scorn  at  her  playmate's 
chenii'S,  and  came  and  leaned  in  grave  disdain  over  her  mother's 
knee. 

'Dost  thou  not  care  for  the  fruit,  Ang^lique?'  asked  the 
mother  reproachfully,  smiling  the  while  at  Tricotrin,  who 
stood  by. 

The  child's  fair  face  clouded  with  petulant  disdain. 

*  No ;  I  want  more  gold  toys,  mother.' 

'Ah ! '  said  the  woman,  half  smiling  still,  but  sadly.  '  Thy 
chain  has  spoiled  all  thy  pleasures.  A  week  ago,  look  you,  our 
duchess  up  yonder  saw  Ang^lique  as  she  passed,  and  laughed, 
and  tossed  her  a  gold  jewel  off  her  wrist.  It  just  fitted  the 
baby's  throat ;  hut  it  has  made  her  so  vain,  there  is  no  telling 
how  to  please  her  now,' 

Angelique  lifted  proudly  her  little  fair  throat  with  the  gold 
links  glittering  round  it,  her  eyes  shining  and  rapturous. 

'  I  will  not  play  with  them  !  '  she  said,  tossing  her  head  to- 
4..- wariJi8"ber  playmates.  'They  have  only  strings  of  yew-berriea 
or  dried  peas  ;  and  she  never  called  them  heautiful. 

'fiush, hush!    A  carelew  word  does  mischief/  marmuiwd 
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her  mother  deprecatingly  to  Tricotrin.  'To  give  it  to  the  child 
was  very  good,  very  generous  ;  but  the  gifts  of  the  great  are — ' 

'Honey  that  moulds  into  poison.  Your  Ang^lique  was 
happy  in  her  necklace  ofyew-berrieB;  and  now  the  lust  of  gold 
is  grown,  and  gold  does  not  grow  like  the  yews.  She  givea 
much — your  Cbitelainef  ' 

An  old  woman— Tery  old — lifted  blind  patient  eyes  where 
she  sat  under  the  chestnuts. 

'  She  saw  me  sitting  in  the  sun  in  the  park  the  other  day, 
and  she  spoke  softlv  to  me,  and  she  shook  her  purse  into  my 
lap.  I  counted  twefve  pieces,  and  Vevette  found  them  every 
one  of  gold.     She  is  an  angel ! ' 

'  Caprice  I '  muttered  on  old  charcoal-burner.  '  Only  a  ca- 
price, like  the  chain  to  little  Ange.  Her  steirards  tax  us  for 
every  rotten  twig  of  wood,  till  we  can  scarce  keep  body  and 
soul  together.     She  is  a  tyrant ! ' 

'We  have  only  gourds  and  a  stray  onion  to  chew,'  muttered 
a  herdBman ; '  and  her  dogs  eat  the  tht  of  the  land.  She  ia  an 
aristocrat ! ' 

'Herflowers  have  fires  all  winter,  and  we  shiver  and  starve.' 

'  Her  life  is  a  fairy  tale.  How  should  she  know  what  it 
is  to  have  only  a  knob  of  black  bread  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  p ' 

'  She  spends  all  her  substance  in  Paris ;  and  then  her  forest* 
«rB  grudge  tis  a  quail  we  have  killed  with  a  stone ! ' 

'  Her  outriders  tamed  Bertrand's  child  for  life,  and  she  was 
laughing  in  her  carriage — she  never  saw.  she  never  heard.' 

'Her  f^tes  cost  &  million  francs  a  night,  every  night  of  last 
week,  and  they  say  each  tree  that  was  lit  up  cost  as  much  as 
would  keep -a  man  for  a  twelvemonth.' 

'  But  it  was  beautiful ;  vre  could  see  the  light  here,'  pleaded 
a  handsome  young  goatherd.  '  And  she  has  a  face  lite  God's 
own  people.' 

'  She  gave  me  my  chain,'  cried  little  Ang^lique. 

'And  my  twelve  pieces,'  muttered  the  blind  woman. 

'All  that  will  not  put  a  slice  of  beef  in  our  pots,  with  the 
garlic ;  nor  yet  mend  Bertrand's  boy's  broken  knee,'  said  the 
charcoal-burner  gloomily,  in  summary  and  conclusion. 

Tricotrin,  standing  under  the  chestnut,  heard  in  silence; 
then  wished  them  good-night,  and  walked  on  as  Miatjgri  leaped 
to  hia  shoulder. 

'Ah,  little  one] 'he  murmured  to  herj  how  the  hotbed  of 
the  world  hu  heated  and  strengthened  the  faults  and  the  fol. 
Uea  I  T«1)  the  bigber  nature  Myw  still,  aod  the  gift  go«<  liO  tha 
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tlie  child,  the  gold  pieces  to  tie  blind  woman.  Will  it  ever  Troke 
wholly,  and  reign  again  P     Yes,  perhaps — if  ever  she  love.' 

Meanwbile,  under  the  chestnuts,  the  blithe  talk  of  the  aged 
vomen  grew  eilent ;  the  little  Ang^liquo  pouted  apart,  vexed 
with  herself  for  having  scorned  her  share  of  the  cherries ;  the 
charcoal-burner  sat  moodily  musing  of  things  of  the  old  Bevolu- 
tion  of  which  his  grandeire  had  told  him  ;  the  yoimg  herdsmaii 
would  not  join  in  the  Sarabande,  but  wandered  away,  thinking 
of  tho-face  'like  one  of  Q-od's  people,'  that  belonged  to  his 
proud  Ch&telaine,  and  gazing  wistfully  upwards  at  the  lighti 
that  began  to  glean  through  the  woods  of  the  chateau. 

The  Dright  and  light-hearted  content  and  communion  of 
their  lives  had  been  £mmed  and  been  broken ;  the  world  had 
sent  amid  them  the  visible  preseoce  of  its  devil-empreai, 
wealth. 

He  himself  went  onward  through  the  valley,  through  the 
deep  belt  of  the  woods,  through  the  avenues  of  the  park.  The 
whole  front  of  the  antique  building  was  lighted,  and  the  pfunted 
oriels  gleamed  ruby  and  amber  and  soft  brown  in  the  dusky 
evening,  through  the  green  screen  of  foliage. 

The  n-agrance  of  the  orange-alleys  and  of  the  acres  of  flowera 
was  heavy  on  the  air ;  there  was  the  sound  of  music  borne 
down  the  low  southerly  wind;  here  and  there  through  the 
boughs  was  the  dainty  glisten  of  gliding  silks.  It  was  such  a 
scene  as  once  belonged  to  the  terraces  and  gardens  of  Ter- 
sailles. 

From  beyond  the  myrtle  fence  and  gilded  railings  which 
severed  the  park  from  the  pleasaunce,  enough  could  be  seen, 
enough  he^ro,  of  the  brilliant  revelry  within  to  tell  of  its  ex< 
travagance,  and  its  elegance,  in  the  radiance  that  streamed  from 
all  the  illumined  avenues. 

He  stood  and  looked  long,  hearing  the  faint  echo  of  the 
music,  seeing  the  efi'ulgence  of  the  Tight  through  tite  dark 
myrtle  barrier. 

A  veiy  old  crippled  peasant,  searching  in  the  grass  for  truf- 
fles, with  a  little  dog,  stole  timidly  up  and  looked  too. 

'How  con  it  feel,  to  live  h'ke  thatf  he  asked  in  a  wistful 
tremulous  voice. 

Tricotrin  did  not  hear ;  his  hand  was  grasped  on  one  of  the 
gilded  rails  with  a  nervous  force,  as  from  bodily  pain. 

The  old  truf&e-ffiitherer,  vitb  Ais  little  white  dog  panting  at 
his  feet,  crossed  nimself  aa  ht  jteered  through  the  myrtle 
screen. 

*  God  I '  he  muttered, '  han  sAiVge  it  seems  that  people  hm 
I    ogle 
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there  who  never  once  knew  what  it  iraa  to  want  breail,  and  to 
find  it  nowhere,  though  the  landa  all  teemed  with  the  harreat! 
They  neyer  feel  hungry,  or  cold,  or  hot,  or  tired,  or  thiraty ; 
they  never  feel  their  bones  ache,  and  their  throat  parch,  and 
their  entnula  gnaw.  Theie  people  ought  not  to  get  to  heaven 
— they  bare  it  on  earth.' 

Tricotrin  heard  at  laat;  he  turned  his  head  and  looked 
down  on  the  old  man's  careworn  hollow  face, 

' "  Terily,  they  have  their  reward,"  you  mean  t  Way,  that 
,  ia  a  cruel  reli^on  which  would  excruciate  hereafter  those  who 
enjoy  now.  Judge  them  not;  in  their  laurel  crowna  there  is 
Ml  often  twisted  a  serpent.  The  hunger  of  the  body  is  bad, 
indeed ;  but  the  hunger  of  the  mind  is  worse,  perhaps ;  and 
from  that  they  sufer,  because  from  every  fulfilled  desire  springs 
the  pain  of  a  fresh  satiety." 

'  The  truffle-hunter,  wise  in  his  peoflant-foshion,  gazed  wist- 
iitlly  up  at  the  face  above  him,  half  comprehending  Ute  answer. 

'It  may  be  so,'  he  murmnred.  '  But  then  they  have  enjoyed. 
Ah,  Ohriat,  that  is  what  I  envy  them  I  Now  we,  we  die,  starved 
amid  abundance ;  we  see  the  years  go,  and  -the  aun  never 
thinea  once  in  them;  and  all  we  have  is  a  hope — a  hope  that 
may  be  cheated  at  last.  For  qone  have  come  back  from  the 
grave  to  tell  us  whether  that  fools  us  as  well.' 

So  saying,  he  heavily  shouldered  his  creel  of  tmfdes,  and 
tnmed  away  sadly. 

Tricotrin  turned  also,  and  laid  hia  hand  on  the  rush  basket, 
md  awang  it  over  his  own  back. 

'  I  will  carry  it  home  for  yon,'  he  said  to  the  feeble  old 
eriwle.  '  We  wilt  have  some  more  words  together,  and  yon 
Am  gire  me  a  night's  lodging.' 

'  Willingly;  hut  I  have  only  a  wattle-hut  in  the  forest.' 

'What  matter?  I  can  Bleep  outside  it,  under  the  pines.  I 
have  done  that  oftentimes.  There  is  no  mors  fintgrant  bed- 
chamber— not  even  where  great  ladies  rest,' 

He  glanced  hack  at  the  distant  gardens  where  the  lights  and 
the  musio  and  the  guests  of  the  evening  festival  were. 

'  Bhe  ia  bappr ;  what  matter  that  she  ibrget«  f '  be  thoaght, 
as  he  went  back  with  the  old  woodsman  into  the  sliadaw  of  tba 
pmes  and  the  chestnut-forests. 

The  little  hut  stood  hidden  in  one  of  the  dsepeit  recesses  of 
the  gT«at  sylvan  growth  which,  watered  by  innumerable  snb- 
tnruiBan  branches  of  the  niyei^  that  was  fed  with  every  spring 
tide  by  the  melted  snows  of  the  mountains,  resisted  the  wither^ 
iog  sooToh  c^  the  aouthers  suns.    It  was  a  Btuall  rough  place. 
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bare  &■  a  hermit's  cell,  and  etrewn  with  dried  water-mihea ; 
truffles  were  Bcarce  in  the  district,  and  for  them  there  were 
swifter  and  abler  seekers  than  the  cripple  of  eighty  years. 

He  had  been  boru  in  the  Liril  forests,  and  had  lived  in  them 
all  hie  days,  first  as  a  charcoal-burner,  then,  when  his  strength 
failed  him,  and  he  had  broken  his  kuee  down  a  ravine,  by  seek- 
ing for  the  dainty  root  that  sarours  the  rich  man's  banquet.  Of 
any  world  lying  oeyond  them  he  had  hut  the  vague  eonception 
of  a  child.  Days  and  nights,  and  months  and  years  hul  all 
gone  by  with  htm  under  the  broad  fans  of  the  pines  and  the 
cheatnuts ;  the  seasons  only  measured  to  him  by  the  budding 
of  the  rosy  leaves  and  the  falling  of  the  golden  cones.  T<^ 
he  vpaa  patient  and  laborious  and  wise  in  his  own  way,  like 
one  of  the  gentle  beavers  that  built  their  wooden  cities  in 
the  lake  beside  his  home. 

'You  have  always  lived  alone P'  Tricotrin  asked  him,  as 
he  sftt  at  the  hut-door  smoking,  as  the  moon  rose  and  silvered 
all  the  delicate  colonnades  of  the  pine-stems. 

'Not  always." 

'  Not  always  ?    How  is  it,  then,  that  you  are  so  now  ? ' 

'  How  does  it  always  happen  when  we  outlive  those  we  love  P 
Men  are  foolish  who  grow  old.' 

'  Bather,  men  are  foolish  who  hang  on  other  Urea.  You 
had  children  once  P  ' 

The  old  man  came  forward  into  the  moonlight  and  sat  him- 
self down  on  a  broken  tree-root;  he  was  very  grateful  to 
the  strange  who  had  pitied  him ;  he  was  glad  to  break  his 
accustomed  loneliness  and  silence  by  speech. 

'I  had  one  child;  and  I  had  a  young  wife  whom  I  loved 
well.  How  many  years  is  it  since  then  P  I  cannot  tell ;  another 
life,  surely,  it  looks  so  long  ago.  Madelon  lived  here — yes, 
here.  It  seems  strange  to  think  of  now.  She  was  so  pretty, 
and  .BO  browu,  and  so  blithe— just  like  one  of  the  robins. 
And  she  was  always  singing;  sometimes  I  hear  her  voice 
among  the  leaves  alill.  We  buried  her  under  that  pine — the 
one  with  a  cross  cut  out  on  the  bark — hut  I  always  &ncy 
myself  that  her  soal  passed  into  one  of  the  bicds.  She  was 
always  fond  -of  them ;  they  were  always  Suttering  about  her. 
Is  it  possible,  think  you  P ' 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer ;  he  did  not  wish  his  fhncy 
disturbed. 

'  Madelon  had  a  little  daughter ;  I  did  not  care  so  muck 
for  her.  It  seemed  cruel  that  when  the  died,  that  life  stolen 
from  hers  lired  on.  You  kn'w  what  it  ia  that  I  meanf 
x2      oc^le 
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Well,  the  child,  Ifadelon  too  elie  was  oftmed,  ^rew  nn ;  ajii 
I  was  very  geotle  with  her  because  she  bad  no  mother.  They 
said  in  the  forest  here,  and  up  at  the  chateau,  that  cihe  was 
much  lovelier  than  my  Madelon  had  heen.  It  might  be  eo  | 
ebe  was  not  so  fair  in  my  sight.  The  child  was  always  happy, 
singing  too,  making  chains  of  berries  and  flowers,  and  looking 
at  her  own  face  as  she  aaw  it  in  the  lake-water.  The  great 
people  up  at  the  cb&t«aii — this  was  forty  years  ago  and 
more  what  I  talk  of  now,  and  they  were  very  gay  and  briU 
liant  there  then,  just  as  Miladi  is  now — took  a  fancy  to  her, 
and  she  went  away  with  one  of  the  princessea,  in  her  service, 
they  told  me.  I  was  very  loth  ;  I  was  all  alone,  and  she  had 
the  voice  of  my  Madelon.  But  she  wept,  and  fretted,  and 
raved,  and  eiud  she  should  die  in  the  forest.  What  could  I 
do?  She  was  just  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  ;  and  if  I  had  kept 
the  cage  closed,  she  would  have  given  me  no  song,  and  men 
would  nave  said  I  was  cruel.  So  she  went— pretiy  volatile 
thing.  Went  where?  That  is  what  I  cannot  tell.  She  was 
as  blithe  in  her  flight  as  any  young  pigeon.  I  suppose  she 
was  happy.  The  seasons  went  by ;  those  chestnuts  four 
times  were  all  pink  with  their  buds ;  font  times  the  brown 
fruit  dropped  out  of  their  pods.  I  never  saw  Madelon  all 
that  time.  Day  after  day  I  went  to  the  ch&teau ;  I  could 
hear  nothing — she  was  with  the  princess,  they  said.  I  suppose 
the  world  is  very  large,  is  it  not  ?  By  and  by  that  great  lady 
came  again  to  stay  at  the  ch&teau ;  1  saw  her  face  as  she  rode 
past  one  day.  By  dint  of  much  prayer  and  entreaty  I  got  to 
see  her — it  was  hard  work  for  weeks  to  do  so.  When  I  spoke 
with  her,  she  could  not  understand  me — those  great  people 
have  a  different  tongue  to  ours  ;  but  she  was  very  gentle,  and 
1  could  see  she  grieved^r  me,  and  she  told  rae  through  her 
servant  that  she  lud  lost  sight  of  Madelon  some  years ;  that 
the  girl  bad  been  with  her  but  a  brief  season,  and  then  had 
grown  bad,  bad,  bad,  and  had  gone  to  be  a  rich  wicked  woman 
with  the  gold  of  the  nobles.  I  do  not  know  what  I  did,  what 
I  said,  I  have  forgotten  ;  it  is  long  ago.  But  they  told  me  I 
fell  down  in  some  fit ;  and  it  is  true  Mat  after  that  time  I  waa 
never  strong,  and  my  left  arm  I  could  not  lift  it  again.  I  never 
blamed  the  man  that  misused  Madelon,  look  you :  if  a  woman- 
child  have  no  h^art  and  no  soul,  and  longs  to  be  vile  because 
she  is  dull  in  her  home,  why  she  is  like  the  nightshade-flower— 
she  wUl  bear  poison,  let  yon  plant  her  where  you  will.  I  never 
blamed  him ;  out  I  was  glad  that  her  mother  was  dead.  And 
do  you  know  one  thing  f — the  birds  have  never  sung  blithely 
since."  KGtH>c^le 
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'  NeTer  to  you,'  Tricotrin  onawered  him  softly,  '  And  yoa 
have  heard  no  more  of  her  P ' 

'No  more.  She  Qerer  came  back.  Why  should  abe?  lam 
only  an  old  lame  m&n,  and  for  the  birda  and  the  trees  and  the 
flowers  the  girl  never  cared.  She  was  not  like  my  Madelon, 
who  loved  tnem.  Yet  I  am  wrong  to  aay  I  never  heard  a^aia : 
I  did  hear  once,  twenty  or  more  years  after.  There  came  a  letter 
to  me ;  I  cannot  read  ;  I  took  it  to  the  cure  down  in  the  village 
yonder — not  the  one  that  is  there  now,  the  dead  one.  He  read 
it  out  to  me  i  it  was  from  a  sailor  somewhere  in  what  they  call 
the  Riviera,  It  was  a  simple  kindly  letter,  to  tell  me  tliat  ho 
was  going  to  wed  a  pretty  child,  who  he  thought  was  my  grand- 
child, by  what  he  knew  of  ber  mother's  history.  The  letter  bad 
been  ten  months  in  finding  me ;  it  was  ill  addressed ;  the  priest 
replied  to  it  for  me,  but  I  never  heard  again.  So  whether  it 
was  true  or  not  I  cannot  tell.' 

'  Might  I  see  it  ?  • 

'  Surely.     I  have  kept  it  by  me.' 

He  went  into  his  but,  and  after  some  minutes'  absence  re 
turned  with  aa  old  yellow  paper. 

'  Here  it  is  ;  you  can  read  it,  I  daresay.' 

Tricotrin  took  it,  and  read ;  it  was  barely  a  dociphcEable 
scrawl,  very  clumsily  and  laboriously  written — pathetic  through 
its  gentle  and  homely  simplicity.  It  set  forth  in  few  words 
tbit  the  writer  waa  about  to  become  the  husband  of  an  orphan 
girl,  who  was  known  to  be  the  bastnrd  daughter  of  one  of  the 
nobles  of  France,  though  brought  up  among  the  fishing  people. 
It  went,  on  tu  say  that  her  mother  had  never  been  seen  on  that 
shore,  but  dying  lately  in  Paris  hnd  bequeathed  her  some 
jewels,  a  little  gold,  the  declaration  that  she  was  her  offspring 
by  a  princely  lover,  and  the  injunction  to  endeavour  to  learn 
whether  ao  -old  man  of  the  name  of  Aubin  Balcor  was  still 
living  in  the  forests  of  Liril.  This  was  signed  Madelon 
Ualcor,  commooly  known  as  Pearl  Bosalba,  and  had  been  dic- 
tated from  the  dying  bed  of  the  teatatrii.  The  sailor  also 
wrote  that  he  would  die  of  starvation  ere  ever  he  touched  the 
store  of  gold  and  gems  ;  but  that  he  earnestly  desired  to  seek 
out  end  be  as  a  son  to  the  old  man  Aubin  Ealcor,  whom  he 
supposed  the  graodaire  of  his  beloved.  He  subscribed  him- 
self in  kindly-appearing  phrase,  Jean  Bruno. 

The  letter  fell  from  Tncotrin's  hand  upon  the  mossy  ground; 
he  «at  iu  sileuce,  gazing  out  down  the  silvered  aveuue  of  pines ; 
thifi  homely  tragedy  touched  him  at  every  turn,  and  moved 
him  with  its  deep-tooted  aadoeas  that  had  darkened  three  gene- 
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ntioni.  What  cruel  play  of  &te'B  oapricea  bad  tiaa  lodged 
the  peace  of  these  men  of  simple  bouI  and  honest  love  in  the 
hands  of  these  women,  whose  impulses  led  them  from  inno- 
cence, whose  instincta  launched  them  towards  vioe,  who  saw 
only  a  wearisome  sameuesB  in  the  paasion  that  clung  to  them 
too  foudlj,  who  bad  no  other  thought  than  to  cheat  it,  betrny 
it,  fors^e  it  ?  Bom  from  the  simple  peasant  girl  whose  grave 
was  made  under  the  croBB-marked  pine,  they  had  uprisen,  like 
upaB-tre«B,  destroying  all  who  rested  near  them — the  old 
eternal  mystery  of  guilt  begot  of  innocence,  of  OommoduB 
begot  of  Antoninus. 

He  folded  np  the  page,  and  gave  it  back  to  Bidcor.  What 
avail  waa  it  to  deal  him  the  iresh  pain  of  such  a  Btory  aa  the 
sole  one  he  could  tell  of  Bruno's  irife — of  CorioliB  P 

'  A  well-meant  tender  letter,'  he  said.  '  Did  you  never  hear 
more  from  him  ? ' 

'  Never.  The  priest  answered  for  me,  bb  I  say ;  for  I  would 
willingly  have  Been  Madelou's  daughter.  But  whether  he  ever 
had  the  reply  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  No  news  came  &om  him. 
It  is  beBt  BO,  perhaps.  I  would  rather  be  left  alone  with  the 
forest.     It  knows  me  as  they  never  could  do." 

'  And  is  there  nothing  you  desire,  then  f ' 

'  No.    I  Bh&ll  be  glad  to  die — that  is  all.' 

'  And  leave  yoor  forest  ? ' 

'  I  shall  not  leave  it.  They  will  burr  me  there  by  the  pine. 
It  will  be  same  thing,  only  quieter.  To  live  hardly  is  all  well 
enough  when  one  is  young.  Only  a  crust — what  matter  P  One 
has  the  spring  of  the  deer,  the  heart  of  the  eagle,  the  speed  of 
the  hound.  But  when  one  is  old  it  is  not  worth  while.  The 
mill  takes  so. much  khour  to  turn,  and  so  little  com  comei 
Jirom  it.' 

With  these  words  he  rose,  and  bade  his  stranger  friend  good- 
night, and  went  within,  and  fell  upon"^is  kness  before  his  little 
wooden  crucifix,  roughly  made  from  trftKpine  branches,  and 

E rayed  with  the  guileleBa  faith  of  childKood-r-half  aenseleso, 
alf  sublime.  "X 

Tricotrin  remained  without,  in  the  bright  calm  mlSHH^ght  of 
the  forest  aislo.  >. 

The  belling  of  the  deer  sounded  down  the  wind ;  tB?  w>ft 
owls  flitted  through  the  dusk ;  the  glow-worms  glimn^'^ 
underneath  the  moss;  and  far  beyond,  across  the  woods  iuk''''^ 
ereat  ch&teau,  the  light,  the  laughter,  the  dance,  the  song.jl^be 
uve-jest  passed  the  hourB  away,  a»  tbough  there  were  no  bV^^ 
memories  as  crime,  or  grief,  or  shame  on  earth.  1 
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'She  is  happy,'  he  said,  half  aloud,  to  little  Miatigri,  act  he 
looked  at  the  lar-oS*  towers  of  the  ctighty  place,  and  mused  at 
the  tragedy  hidden  beneath  the  simple  aud  obacure  hvea  which 
on  their  surface  bore  only  the  rough  illiterate  homelineaa  of  a 
sailor's  and  a  woodman's  toil.  '  She  ia  happy.  What  matter 
the  rest  p  She  would  have  gone  to  ttie  evil  of  these  woman, 
Miatigri,  if  she  had  stayed  with  us ;  not  for  the  love  of  the  sin  { 
or  th9  ahame,  but  for  lore  of  the  "  great  world  "  ahe  craved ;  ; 
for  escape  from  the  peasant- life  she  detested ;  ahe  would  have 
been  like  Madelon,  like  Coriolis.  True,  there  is  scant  worth 
in  an  honour  only  reared  into  growth  under  the  hot-house  shade 
of  fair  circumstance.  But  thoae  frail  things  of  womanhood 
are  no  atronger  than  flowera ;  ther  grow  straightly,  or  crookedly, 
aa  they  bloasom  in  fresh  air  or  foul ;  and  if  we  only  care  for  a 
rose  we  lead  it  up  to  the  sunlight ;  we  do  not  stamp  it  down 
into  the  swamp  in  its  bud.  I  was  a  coward,  perhapa  1  I  feared 
that  her  life  should  ever  reproach  me.  If  we  hod  seen  her 
&llen,  wretched,  cursing  men,  and  by  tJiem  cursed,  what  rB- 
morae  we  should  have  felt,  you  and  I,  Mistigri !  And  yet — ' 
I     And  jet  ? 

Were  the  pomp,  and  the  pride,  and  the  careless  glory,  and 
the  graceful  contempt  of  the  life  that  she  led,  so  much  nobler, 
after  all,  than  the  sin  of  Madelon,  than  the  shame  of  Coriolis  P 
Was  not  their  root  the  same  passion,  though  their  blossom  was 
triumph  where  the  other  fruit  had  been  bitterness  P  The  one 
grew  as  the  palm,  whose  stately  height  and  lord^  crown  of 
greenest  leaf  towered  in  perpetual  summer,  the  idol  of  every 
passer-by ;  the  other  grew  as  the  belladonna,  whose  purple 
Drillianey  of  flower  turned  into  the  poison  that  bore  death  to 
all  toyers  with  it,  cursed  aloud  as  men  left  it  on  the  highway  to 
be  trodden  down  by  each  strange  foot ;  but  they  aprang  aUke 
from  the  same  soil  of  ambitious  desire ;  they  were  alike  uumed 
by  the  same  winda  of  impatient  and  feverish  longing. 

The  one  carriedagreea  crown  of  honour ;  the  other  but  acrid 
berries  of  slaughter;  yet  the  sap  feeding  their  veins  were  the 
same— it  was  the  passion  of  the  feminine  instinct  for  pleasure, 
for  gain,  and  for  homage. 

The  passion  that  has  cursed  the  earth  since  the  primeval 
age  J  as  the  Hebrew  poets  saw,  even  in  the  days  of  the  world's 
youth,  when  they  created  its  parallel  and  parable  in  the  meta- 
phorical poem  of  "Ere,  in  the  allegorical  picture  of  Eden. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

At  noon  tlie  following  da;  be  went  up  tbe  vaat  ffigbt  of  steps 
that  led  from  the  gardens  to  tbe  doors  of  the  maguificent  feudal 

Eile,  palace  and  fortress  in  one,  that  crowned  the  brow  of  the 
ill,  throned  amid  its  darkling  pine  woods. 

'  The  Duchesse  de  Liri  is  within  ?  '  he  asked  of  a  group  of 
footmen,  clad  in  scarlet  aod  white  and  gold,  lounging  inside 
the  courts,  that  were  like  the  great  courts  of  Tersailles. 

One  of  them  raised  his  insolent  bead  with  a  low  laugh, 

'  Tbe  Duchess  left  here  early  to-day ;  abe  is  gone  to  the 
royal  marriage  at  Madrid.' 

He  turned,  and  passed  awnj  down  the  great  marble  stairs 
without  answer. 

'  What  could  that  fellow  want  with  our  lady  P  *  said  tbe  foot- 
man to  bis  peers,  '  If  she  had  been  hp.te  she  would  nerer  have 
seen  him — a  strolling  player  with  a  fiddle  at  hia  bock.' 
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Thb  snow  fell  once-  more  thickly  over  the  roof  and  streets 
of  the  city  of  Paris. 

In  the  little  by'l&ne  of  the  Latin  quarter,  wherein  MSre  !Bose 
had  dwelt,  all  the  quaint  angles  and  gables  and  jutting  angles 
were  white  with  the  fallen  flakes  ;  all  the  leaded  dusky  panes 
were  glittering,  yet  dim  with  frost ;  the  empty  linnet's  cage  bad 
icicles  around  it,  in  lieu  of  the  lime  or  the  lilac-bough  that  had 
naed  to  bang  abore  it.  Mere  Soae  was  dead  ;  and  the  linnet  was 
dead  also,  ^e  casements  of  tbe  coffee-houee  were  closed  against 
the  sharpness  of  the  cold ;  there  were  no  music  in  the  streets,  no 
laugh  on  the  crisp  air ;  for  the  populace  of  this  quarter  were 
exceeding  poor,  and  suffered  greatly  in  the  winter-time.  Across 
the  road,  at  the  window  where  the  grisette  had  been  wont  to 
sit,  sewiug  her  rose-coloured  shirt  for  a  students'  ball,  tho 
shutters  were  fastened ;  the  owners  of  the  dwelling  were  gone 
to  prisoafor  debts  that  they  owed  for  bread  and  vegetables. 

'rhough  it  was  the  first  morning  of  a.  new  year,  there  were 
'  no  mirth,  no  gaiety,  no-greetings,  little  movement  in  the  pas- 
sage-way ;  there  were  only  a  ragged  child  raking  in  tbe  snow 
for  bits  of  offal,  and  a  fat  pampered  cat,  fhe  savage  pet  of  a 
butcher,  watching  to  seize  a  bird,  whose  half-frozen  henyily 
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weighted  wings  dragged  it  slowly  thiough  the 
mow. 

Tricotrin  stood  at  bis  garret  lattice,  and  looked  down  a  while 
BpoD.  the  desolation.  It  wag  the  day  of  the  city's  attermost 
rejoicing  ;  but  tliere  was  no  rejoicing  here. ' 

Even  the  elastic  mirth  of  uie  national  temper  was  killed 
under  the  cold  and  the  hunger,  that  came  with  a  aeaaoa  of 
almost  unexampled  severity. 

Like  the  attic  of  Teufelsdrockh, '  in  the  highest  houae  of  the 
"Wahngasse,'  it  waa  his  watch-tower,  whence  he  '  could  behold 
all  the  life-circulation  of  the  city."  With  Teufelsdrockh  he 
could  say, '  I  look  down  into  that  wasp-nest,  or  bee-hive,  and 
witness  their  wax-layiag  and  honey-making,  and  poison-brew- 
ing andchoking  by  sulphur.  From  the  place  esplanade,  where 
music  plays  while  serene  bighness  ia  pleased  to  eat  hia  victuals, 
down  the  low  lane,  where  in  her  door^siU  the  aged  widow, 
knitting  for  a  tiiiin  livelihood,  sits  to  feel  the  afternoon  sun — 
I  see  it  alL' 

Saw  it — with  that  far-reaching,  dear,  penetrating  vision  which 
belongs  only  to  that  mind  which  men,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
have  called  the  poet's ;  which  by  the  infinitude  of  sympathy 
attains  to  the  inBnitiide  of  comprehension ;  which  understands 
all  because  it  feels  all  things ;  and  which  withholds  the  largenees 
of  its  justice,  and  the  insight  of  its  tenderness,  as  little  from 
the  palace  as  from  the  hovel,  from  the  throes  of  ambition  as 
from  the  travail  of  poverty. 

He  looked  out  from  his  attic  window  upon  the  snowy  morn- 
ing. The  ragged  child  fled  away  vrith  a  scream  as  an  old  tin 
pot  was  flung  at  hia  head  from  a  doorway  near  with  a  shower  of 
cureea;  the  cat  bounced  on  the  frozen  fluttering  bird,  that  gave 
its  life  up  with  scarcely  an  efiort  at  resistance, 

A  little  way  fiirther  on,  the  child,  having  been  punished 
while  innocent,  deemed  it  as  well  to  be  guilty,  and  snatched  a 
roll  from  abaker'a  stall  unperceived,  and  darted  out  of  sight  with 
his  theft  I  the  cat,  having  been  successful  ia  killing  her  prey, 
choked  hereelf  with  the  broken  bones  and  bloody  feathers,  yet 
beat  off  with  tooth  and  talon  a  weakly  kitten  that  crept  timidly 
near  her  for  the  scraps  of  ruffled  plumage  that  were  left. 

'  So  the  year  begins,'  he  thought, '  with  two  fables  set  in 
motion — the  famine  that  is  turned  to  guilt  by  unjust  puuish- 
ment ;  the  greed  that  success  makes  savage  and  venomous.  Be- 
tween them  they  make  up  the  world.  And  here  one  pities  the 
lad,  one  is  enraged  with  the  cat ;  but  neitJier  our  pity  nor  our 
tsge  will  make  pp  the  lost  loaf  Ut  the  baker,  or  the  lost  life  to 
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our  compassion  nor  our  anger  ia  of  much  uae,  after  all.' 

The  half  entangled  metaphorical  fauciea  dnlibed  idly  through 
hie  hrain  as  the  baker  discorered  his  missing  roll  with  outcries 
and  lamentations,  and  the  cat  dealt  its  feeble  fellow  a  final 
stroke  that  sent  it  shrieking  into  a  cellsr. 

Thus  the  year  commenced  on  the  chill  bleak  biting  morning 
of  ita  first  day. 

He  turned  from  the  lattice  as  a  small,  pale,  blaok-eyec 
maiden  brought  him  his  cofiee  and  roll.  He  gave  her  a  little 
piece  of  silver. 

'  Here,  Flore,  take  that  to  your  friend  'B4in&  over  the  way. 
Tell  him  I  saw  a  lad  run  off  with  one  of  his  loaves  just  tms 
momenti  and  I  know  he  can  ill  afibrd  to  lose  it  with  wheat  at 
the  price  it  is,  and  his  two  old  people  to  keep  all  the  winter 
through. ' 

The  girl  nodded,  and  went  off  vrilHngly  with  a  bright  laugh. 
The  biAer  was  a  favourite  with  her — a  good-hearted  laborious 
youth  from  the  C^vennes,  who  had  hard  work  to  maintain  single- 
handed  two  helpless  aged  women,  one  blind,  the  other  paralysed, 
his  mother  and  grandmother,  who,  If  ever  his  bread-shop  should 
be  closed,  would  be  turned  out  upon  public  charity.  Ben^  loved 
the  black  eyes  of  the  little  Flore  right  well ;  but  there  was  no 
chance  that  he  conld  marry  her  while  those  two  old  women 
Bhodd  sit  on  either  side  of  his  stove,  needing  all  the  warmth  its 
ecanty  fuel  could  yield.  He  got  no  gratitude  and  no  thauke  for 
it ;  the  two  women  muttered  and  orooned  against  him  day  aud 
night  because  the  roomwas  so  small,  the  tiled  floor  so  cold,  the 
coffee  so  rough,  the  sugar  so  scanty,  the  bread  so  stale,  the  soup 
eo  flavourless  ;  but  he  went  on  uncomplainingly  with  the  execa- 
tioQ  of  his  duty  to  them,  in  that  almost  unconscioas  self-sacri' 
flee  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  purest  things  found  under  the 
'  sulphur  chokings'  of  the  lives  of  the  poor. 

When  the  girl  was  gone,  Tricotrin  broke  off  a  great  piece  of 
his  own  roll,  and  scattered  it  in  crumbs  upon  his  window-sill, 
and  on  the  stone  ledge  that  ran  beneath  it.  The  robins  and 
the  sparrows  soon  fluttered  to  the  feast. 

'There I'  he  said  to  Miatigri  mth  a  laugh.  'Do  you  see, 
little  one?  Thatisiust  about  the  measure  of  all  we  social  philo- 
sophers ever  contribute  to  the  redressing  of  the  world's  wrong- 
doings— save  one  starving  songster  out  of  a  million,  and  amend 
one  theft  out  of  ten  thousand  millions.  A  fine  thing  to  crow 
over  and  be  proud  of,  truly !  Perhaps  the  cat  is  the  wisest 
moralist  of  alt  of  us,  after  all  "  I  am  fat,  I  have  talons,  I  can 
n,.,N,-,nh,GoOt^le 
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be  cunning  andstrong  at  once,  and  thereforelcan  bo  eucceBsFul," 
she  SB.JB.  "Wliy  abould  alittlo  wretched  bird,  half  dead  already, 
with  drenched  wings  and  maw  empty  of  food,  not  perish  to  give 
me  a  saccnlent  morsel  F  "  That  is  the  cat's  argument ;  it  is  the 
argumentof  the^vrannMeverywhere.  And  the  birda  somehow 
or  other,  always  leave  the  safety  of  their  high  roof-tops  and 
their  ambient  air  to  come  down  where  the  cat  sits,  because, 
though  within  reach  of  hep  claws,  they  thua  get  warmth  and 
crumba  and  wool  for  their  nests  where  she  ie.  And  so  the 
nations  ever  leave  their  liberties,  snd  their  simplicitieB,  and 
their  hardy  freedoms,  and  theroof-topaof  their  republics,  if  by 
chance  they  have  ever  flown  so  far,  to  cluster  round  some  fierce 
tyrannis,  subtle  and  strong  in  on 6,  because,  though  they  are 
pecked  and  slain  by  talon  and  fans  to  sate  insatiate  greed,  the^ 
find  food  easier  to  be  got,  and  the  wherewithal  to  line  their 
nests  more  abundant,  where  a  despot  feeds  his  mob  into  a 
proletariat,  than  where  there  were  only  tbe  freedom  of  the  air 
and  the  elevation  of  the  mountain- tops.  Tbe  cat  kills ;  av,  but 
each  foolish  bird  deems  that  he  himself  will  have  the  good  luck 
to  escape  her ;  and  each  comes  down  to  fatten  on  the  refuse  she 
has  left  on  her  plat«  as  a  lure  for  him.  There  is  always  the  cat 
for  the  sparrow — the  ^anttU  for  the  republic — that  once  has 
learnt  to  covet.' 
And  with  that  piece  of  political  apologue  to  Mlstigri,  he 

Skve  her  a  cnp  of  not  milk,  &om  which  she  drank  with  dainty 
dy's  ways,  and  vrhioh  she  enjoyed  more  than  she  did  the 
political  moralising,  and  betook  himself  to  his  own  breakfast. 

It  was  noon ;  and  be  had  long  before  given  his  new-year 
greeting  to  the  household,  and  tendered  and  received  the  simple 
gifts,  'which  in  this  quarter  carried  alike  a  pleasure  and 
a  sincerity  unknown  where  gold  went  by  handfuls  to  the 
buying  of  treasures  made  worthless  and  wearisome  by  hack' 
neyed  custom. 

There  was  one  gift  that  had  made  his  own  heart  quicken 
vrith  a  throb  of  rejoicing. 

It  had  come  to  him  late  on  the  previous  night,  brought  by 
the  hands  of  a  sturdy  youth  of  the  ebores  of  Pinisterre,  who  had 
wandered,  in  self-will,  and  on  the  spur  of  a  young  man's  vague 
ambitions  and  discontent,  up  to  the  great  city,  -with  some  such 
seething  impatience  and  aspiration  in  bis  soul  as  were  once  in 
the  lion  heart  of  the  farmer's  son  from  Arcia-sur-Aube.  It  stood 
now  above  the  stove,  iu  the  lofty  white-washed  bsrren  garret, 
where  the  Greek  Canaria  had  once  been  fed  and  succoured,  and  ■ 
the  Waif  of  the  lioire  had  once  dreamed  her  dreams  over  her 
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ToasMng  chestnuta.  It  was  the  model  of  &  ship,  cut  out  of  oak 
that  was  dark  as  ebooy  from  long  burial  beneath  aea-vater.  It 
had  been  carved  with  exceeding  skill  aud  patience,  with  no 
better  instruments  than  a  rude  clasp-knife  and  an  o^ater-sbell 
m)und  to  a  fine  edge  ;  and  had  been  poliahed  with  theeaudBof 
uie  shore  till  it  shone  like  block  marble  where  it  etood  against 
the  white-vashed  wall. 

On  it  was  cut : 

'Sioz  TO  Teicotein.' 

It  bad  been  the  work  of  several  long  winters,  shaped  to  the 
measure  of  the  beating  sea,  fasbioned  to  the  diet  irie  of  the 
storm- wind. 

To  every  other  eye  it  waa  a  toy,  something  clumsily  made, 
perchance,  as  by  a  fiaherman'a  rough  handB  and  ill-auited 
tools;  the, mere  model  in  old  wreck-wood  of  a  fishing-smack. 
But  to  him  it  bore  a  atory  of  a  life  redeemed,  of  a  life  con- 
<^uered,  of  a  life  saved  from  the  hell  of  ita  own  passions  by  ' 
justice  uid  by  patience ;  a  story  of  self-conquest  as  great,  of 
aelf-denial  as  strong,  of  travail  with  temptation  as  bitter,  of  ex- 
piation in  pain  as  long-enduring,  as  were  ever  symbolised  by 
the  white  crucifix  above  cathedral  altars. 

It  had  come  far  to  him  :  come  from  that  iron-boUDd,  furious, 
terrific  coast  upon  the  western  waters,  where  he  had  dwelt  for 
three  years  asunder  from  the  world,  and  away  from  all  its  beauty 
and  its  joy,  that  he  might  drew  one  human  life  from  the  black- 
ness of  its  guilt,  as  he  would  have  dragged  it  from  the  seizure 
of  the  waves. 

It  had  come  far  to  him  from  that  old  Armorican  shore ; 
and  it  had  moved  him  strangely,  speaking  to  him  with  a  voice 
that  he  alone  could  hear. 

'  Chut !  Mistigri,'  he  aaid  softly,  aa  hia  eyes  fell  on  it  where 
he  sat.  'I  waa  wrong  to  say  there  are  only  the  cat  and  the 
sparrows,  only  the  llymnnMand  the  proletariat; — are  there  not 
ever,  if  we  will  only  look  for  them,  some  battle  to  be  fought, 
some  patience  to  be  needed,  some  vileness  to  be  wrestled  with, 
some  greatness  to  be  rescued?  Bah,  little  one!  If  we  only 
all  remembered  that,  and  occupied  ourselves  with  that,  we 
should  be  doing  more  good  than  by  raving  about  the  cat's  talons, 
and  blaming  the  sparrows  for  not  living  on  hill-tops  like 
eagles  I ' 

Mistigri  finished  her  milk,  inattentive  to  his  discourse ;  iu 
her  secret  heart  she  sympathised  much  with  the  cats,  little  with 
tbe  sparrows,  not  at  all  with  the  eagles.  Mistigri  bad  been 
reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  republicaniam ;  like  many  demo- 
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erats  by  education,  elie  only  really  admired  the  tyrannts,  and 
had  abe  lived  in  tbe  days  of  Dictatorship,  would  ha?e  eat  upon 
Bulla's  ahoulder. 

Tricotrin  roee,put  on  hie  loose  coat  of  furs,  thrust  her  gently 
into  his  breast-pocket,  and  went  out  into  the  snow. 

The  kitten  which  bad  been  driven  nway  had  returned,  and 
having  eaten  up  the  blood-flecked  feathers  had  set  itself  to 
watch  upon  its  own  account. 

'There!'  murmured  Tricotrin  to  the  monkey.  'You  see 
that  is  always  the  way — it  Ib  never  the  tyrannis  that  is  tbe 
sole  evil ;  there  are  always  the  blood-suckers  that  seize  what 
the  chief  talon  has  spared,  there  aro  always  the  foUowere  and 
imitators  who  multiply  one  evil  into  a  hundred.  The  hilU 
tops  are  cold,  my  good  friend- sparrows,  but  believe  me  they 
are  far  better.' 

The  proletarian  sparrowf",  however,  disregarded  bim,  and 
continued  to  put  themselves  within  cats'  reach,  for  sake  of  the 
crumbs  of  food  left  on  the  platter,  as  he  turned  out  of  the  pas- 
sage-way and  took  his  road  to  cross  the  river  into  the  aristocratic 
quarters  of  Paris. 

These  were  thronged,  busy,  mirthful,  glittering,  with  the  gay 
crowds  of  holiday-makers  and  gift-buyers ;  he  paid  no  heed  to 
anything  he  saw  upon  the  way,  not  loitering  as  his  habit  was 
for  jeat,  or  act,  or  indolent  amusement  with  the  humorous  of  the 
town,  but  preaaing  straight  onward  into  the  patrician  parts  he 
sought. 

His  eyes  were  eager,  anxious,  clouded,  sunlit,  all  at  once : 
like  the  eyes  of  one  who  goes  to  what  ia  half  anguish  and 
half  ecatasy, 

He  paused  at  length  before  the  maBsiTe  metal  gates  of  a 
great  court. 

In  years  lone  gone  by,  when  in  scorching  midaummer  wea- 
ther tne  blood  of  men  bad  been  heated  to  fever-heat,  and  broken 
into  sanguinary  act  aa  over-ripe  grass  breaks  into  flame,  agreat 
mob  had  beaten  in  with  maddened  blows  those  atrong-wrought 
brazen  gat«s,  and  forced  themaelves  into  the  court  within,  and 
spread  over  it  like  a  flood,  and  sworn  to  sack  and  bum  all  that 
they  beheld.  And  they  had  been  driven  back  by  him,  scourged 
with  his  scornful  rebuke  as  with  the  stripes  of  a  whip,  as  be 
saved  the  Liri  Palace  from  destruction. 

Now  he  went  thither — doubtful  how  be  should  gain  admit- 
tance through  the  flippant,  idle,  insolent  herd  of  la(£eys  and  of 
pages  that  lounged  through  their  indolent  days  in  its  halls  and 
'ta  corridors. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO>^IC 
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'  Your  dncheas  ia  vinble  ? '  be  aaked  of  them,  as  croseing  the 
great  court  he  entered  the  firet  hall,  lofty,  vaulted,  all  of  white 
marble,  vith  only  touches  of  dead  gold  aad  of  deep  purple  to 
break  its  purity  and  vastneBB. 

'  She  ie  come  from  Spain ;  but  she  will  not  be  likely  to  re* 
ceive  you ! '  said  one  of  the  group  of  pagee,  with  sneering  impu- 
dence glancing  at  the  new-comer,  whom  he  recognised  as  a  mad 
bohenuan,  whom  the  people  cherished,  but  who  was  nerer  seen 
anrwbere  save  in  hovels,  and  wine-shopB,  and  thievea'  haunts, 
ana  artists'  attica. 

'That  question  ia  not  for  you  to  ask  or  to  decide,'  said 
Tricotrin  tranquilly,    '  Go — and  tell  jouc  mistress  that  I  am 

'  Aud  who  may  "  I "  be  ? '  scoffed  the  page,  incensed  at  the 
tone  aud  at  the  words. 

'  Tricotrin,'  he  answered  simply.  '  Play  no  longer  with 
phrases ;  do  your  errand,  and  bring  me  word  what  ber  plea- 
sure is.' 

The  page  loitered,  sorely  inclined  to  test  the  patience  of  his 
adversary  under  insolence  and  torment ;  but  something  fearful 
of  such  lelf-indulgence,  sent  the  message  through  other  servants 
to  her  chamberlain,  who  took  it  sullenly,  not  without  reluctance 
uid  wonder ;  though  he  wae  aware  that  the  new-comer  had  been 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  late  master,  and  had  done  him  great 
service  in  days  of  revolution. 

The  chamberlain  passed  through  several  chambers,  picture- 
cabindts,  and  reception-rooms,  and  entered  at  length  an  apart- 
ment looking  on  the  gardens  at  the  back  of  the  h6tel ;  an  octa- 
gon, all  azure,  and  silver,  and  tempered  light,  and  delicate 
fiv^rance,  with  walls  after  Boucher,  and  the  laughing  Hours 
imitated  &om  Corre^o  dancing  in  a  joyous  band  around  the 
ceiling. 

Sunk  among  cnshions  was  the  most  lovely  woman  of  her 
time  and  of  her  court.  The  fire  gleams  flashed  on  the  silk  folds 
of  skirta,  whose  negUgence  was  the  supreme  perfection  of  art; 
her  fair  hands  glowed  with  rings ;  and  as  she  glanced  at  a  book 
that  lay  upon  her  lap,  she  toyed  with  a  PoUchinelle,  whose  bells 
were  of  gold,  whose  tambourine  was  circled  with  pearls,  and  who 
bad  cost  that  morning  seven  hundred  irancs. 

Around  her  were  strewn  jewel-caskets,  bonbon-boxes,  bou- 

Suets,  playthings,  marrellous  in  ingenuity  and  extravagance, 
ins  of  ereiT  make  and  of  inconceivable  costliness,  aU  that 
fancy  could  rashion,  and  riches  be  wasted  on,  as  though  every 
shop  in  paria  had  been  emptied  there,  in  the  laviahoew  of  tias 
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new-year  ofieriiigs.  And  at  a  ttiird  of  them  the  had  not 
looked. 

There  is  a  vild  and  wayirard  destiny  in  life  wUch  ever  loads 
fraition  irith  satiety. 

Lost  in  languid,  annny,  victorious  musing,  she  did  not  hear 
her  aervant'e  entrance  until  he  bad  approached  her,  and  spoken 
the  few  words  of  the  message  with  hesitating  deference,  and 
scarcely  concealed  expectancy  of  a  refusal. 

She  started  slightly,  and  over  her  face  swept  for  a  moment 
a  shadow  of  annoyance,  mingled  with  another  feeling  that  her 
astute  attendant  could  not  analyse.  Both  were  instantly 
banished  ;  she  answered  with  tranquil  indifEerence, 

'  Certainly.     Admit  him  here." 

Her  ohamherlain  hoiked  out  from  her  presence,  filled  with  a 
curiosity  that  he  dared  not  utter.  A  few  minutes  went  by, 
then  into  her  chamber  was  ushered,— ^ne,  who  to  her  con- 
science, her  memory,  and  her  life,  was  a  Beproach. 

He  bent  his  head  before  her,  and  stood  still,  without  advanc- 
ing, while  the  attendants  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

She,  with  a  flush  over  the  fairness  of  her  brow,  rose  with  her 
hands  outstretched,  her  rich  silks  and  laces  trailing  round  her, 
her  lovehuess  shrined  in  the  doziiling  heaps  of  her  strewn  new- 
year  gifts.  Her  first  impulse  was  of  proud  shameful  pain  j 
her  next  of  conscience-stnckeB  and  awakening  loyalty. 

He  shaded  his  eyes  one  moment  with  his  haod  with  the  ges- 
ture of  one  whom  the  sun  blinds,  then  came  to  her  and  tooklier 
own  hands  in  his  iu  silence.  There  was  no  one  near  to  witness 
how  a  bohemian  was  received  by  a  great  lady. 

'Viva! ' — that  was  all  he  said;  but  in  the  single  word  was  a 
caress  and  a  benediction  beyond  all  that  longer  utterance 
could  hare  given. 

She,  a  proud  and   apleodtd   woman,  in  the  plenitude  of 

Ewer,  and  the  dauntlessness  of  empire,  shrank  slightly  as  she 
ard  it;  it  was  fraught  with  all  that  she  would  have  buried  in 
oblivion  for  ever ;  it  recalled  all  that  galled,  and  fretted,  and 
embittered  her  cloudless  and  haughty  life.  With  that  word 
came  back  to  her  all  the  shame  she  burned  to  ignore  and  forget, 
as  though  it  hod  never  been ;  it  brought  with  it  all  the  echoes 
of  that  early  and  innocent  affection  to  which  she  had  so  long 
been  faithless  and  disloyal. 

She  was  cold,  while  she  knew  coldness  bo  base ;  she  was 
restless  under  hie  gase,  though  she  knew  that  so  much  love 
looked  on  her  in  it ;  she  was  stung  with  impatience  and  with 
jialse  pride,  though  she  knew  that  in  him  she  saw  the  saviour 
of  her  existence.  h;i|c 
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It  hod  been  years  since  ehe  had  beheld  him,  and  ia  thoM 
yean  the  power  of  the  world  and  the  poison  of  vanity  bad  eaten 
far  into  the  purer  gold  of  her  nature. 

'  It  is  BO  lon^  since  I  have  seen  you ! '  she  murmured,  as  she 
drew  her  hands  from  his  hold  gently,  and  sank  among  the 
ouahione  of  her  couch,  turning  her  eyes  upon  him. 

'  Naj, — not  longer  than  is  best,  be  answered  her,  with  a 
tremor  in  his  voice.  'You  had  seen  me  oftener  bad  yon 
missed  the  sight  of  me.  But  that  was  not  probable ;  not 
possible.' 

She  hurriedty  began  to  utter  the  denial  that  courtesy  com- 
pelled and  gratitude  required. 

He  stopped  her  with  a  gesture,  slight,  but  of  authority. 

'  Husb  !  Ho  disclaimer  against  truth  out  of  courtesy  to  me. 
Think  jyou  I  cease  to  know  your  heart  better  than  you  know  it 
youraelfp  Tou  forgot  me;  it  was  natural,  inevitable.  Why 
not  P — why  not  ?  ' 

There  was  an  unconscious  pathos  and  wistfulness  in  his  ac- 
cent ;  as  though,  against  himself  and  his  rights  which  arraigned 
her,  he  pleaded  excuse  forthe  negligence  and  the  ingratitude  of 
the  one  who  owed  him  her  rescue  from  the  grave. 

Her  eyelids  fell )  her  forehead  flushed ;  the  imperial  coquetta 
felt  humbled  in  her  own  sight, 

'  You  deem  me  very  base,'  she  murmured. 

'  Base  ?  No,  Only, — a  womian  I  Long  ago  did  I  not  toll 
thee  how  it  would  be  with  me  and  thee  f  I  knew  the  world's 
work.  Thou  didst  not, — then.  But  I  do  not  blame  thee, 
Yiva.' 

His  phrase  had  chanf;ed  insensibly  into  the  familiar  'thou  ;' 
and  his  eyeB,  as  they  dwelt  upon  her,  had  the  yearning  love  of 
lover,  huaband,  father,  poet,  all  blended  in  one  passion, — a  pa»- 
eion  mighty  as  death,  and  which  would  live  and  die,  holding 
eternal  silence. 

Her  cheeks  burned  as  she  heard,  she  breathed  quickly  with 
agitation ;  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  old,  warm,  reverent  ten- 
derness stirred  from  its  embers  in  her  heart;  and  yet, — ^it 
seemed  so  hard  that  one  should  live  who  knew  what  she  had 
been,  it  seemed  bo  bitter  that  one  should  look  on  her  who  could  . 
remember  her  the  child  of  charity  I 

He  watched  her,  reading  well  her  thoughts ;  and  gazing  at 
the  maiyellous  change  wrought  in  her  ;  at  the  perfection,  as  of 
some  superb  tropical  flower,  to  which  her  early  promise  had 
expanded,  at  the  magic  whereby  the  fair  child  that  he  had 
known  had  altered  into  this  magniScent  patrician. 
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A  young  girl,  lovely  na  a  poet's  ideal  of  Gretchen,  had  been 
crowned  by  the  Loire-side  queen  of  the  vintage  feast ;  but  a 
woman,  superb  as  a  sculptor's  dream  'of  Aapaaia,  waa  before 
him  now.  He  gazed  at  her  long,  then  turned  away  aa  with  a 
sndden  pang  of  unbearable  agony, 

'  Good  God  !     How  changed  you  are  ! ' 

She  smiled,  a  dreamy,  haughty,  careless  smile.  She  knew 
it  wel],  and  waa  proud  of  the  change  that  to  him  was  so  bitter. 
Tet  aoinething  in  the  phraaa  jarred  on  her :  she  had  bo  long 
tried  to  forget  that  she  bad  ever  been  otherwise  than  what  she 
was  now,  that  the  trial  had  brought  success  with  herself,  and 
self-persuasion  had  almost  induced  self-deception. 

And  she  did  not  heed,  or  did  not  even  divine,  tte  anguish 
that  change  bore  for  him. 

It  waa  never  betrayed.  She  knew  well  that  he  loved  her  : 
but  she  never  dreamed  how  he  loved  her.  It  was  a  martyrdom, 
without  even  the  reward  of  recognition. 

'  I  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  changed,'  she  answered 
him  musingly,  '  Do  you  know — do  you  know — it  aeema  scarcely 
possible  to  me  that  I  could  ever  have  been  the  child  you  knew 
and  succoured  ? ' 

'  Does  it  ?  '  he  replied  gently;  for  he  never  lost  gentleness 
to  her,  however  deeply  she  might  wound  him.  '  That  is  very 
natural,  I  daresay.  Tee;  it  is  inevitable  you  should  be 
changed ;  and  in  much  more  than  mere  form.  Ton  have  a 
lofty  station.  Viva  ?  ' 

'Tea,' — her  delicate  browa  contracted;  the  Duchesse  de 
Lira,  whom  none  ever  addresaed  save  by  titles  of  dignity  and 
reverence,  could  have  wished  that  familiar  pet-name  of  her 
childhood,  that  relic  of  her  foundling's  estate,  dropped  out  for 
ever  into  obHvion. 

'  You  have  the  whole  of  the  Lira  properties  P  '  he  ashed. 

'  Every  acre ;  every  sou.  He  had  not  a  living  relative.  He 
could  will  them  where  he  would.'  1 

'  Hie  waa  a  great  nature — a  noble  nature.' 

'  He  waa  most  generoua, — yes.' 

'  Did  he  auffer  much  P ' 

'  Not  much — I  trust.  He  died  in  my  absence;  but  calmly 
and  painlessly,  they  assured  me.' 

'  You  regretted  him  ?  ' 

The  colour  flushed  her  face  agaia. 

*  Not  BO  much  as  I  ought ;  I  knew  that  well  at  the  time.  3 
regretted  his  raotber'a  death  far  more.  I  grew  to  love  her 
well,  and  she  loved  me.'  ,  --  , 
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'  But  BO  did  he — God  knows ! ' 

'  Ah,  yes ! — far  more  than  I  merited,  you  woald  aay.  That 
I  am  sure.  But  one  cannot  lore  merely  because  ono  ia  loTed, 
you  know  9  He  was  most  good,  most  gentle,  most  thoughtful 
for  me,  and  I  owed  him  very  much ;  but — ' 

'He  was  nothing  to  you!  No;  you  have  had  too  much 
tendemess  in  your  life  to  know  its  worth.  You  are  surfeited 
with  it,  and  it  is  valueless.  Had  you  had  but  a  few  crumbs 
instead  of  such  aljundant  banquets,  you  would  feel  very  differ- 
ently. Bread  is  taateleas  to  tue  rich  man j  but  bread  to  the 
poor  man  is  as  the  apples  of  paradise.  He  was  aware  that 
you  cared  nothing  for  him  ?  ' 

'  He  must  have  been  so.  I  never  used  diesimulatioa.  They 
made  me  very  happy,  and  I  liked  them — ^thua ;  but  I  never 
professed  attachment  I  did  not  feel.  Besides — I  have  no  be- 
lief in  that  idyllic  foUv  they  call  "  love ! " ' 

'  Tou  have  not  p ' — She  had  no  belief  in  love,  while  over  her 
life  watched  a  lore  ezhaustleas.unrepaid,  purified  to  sublimity, 
and  free  from  one  murmur  of  reproach  against  her  ! 

She  looked  quickly  up  at  him. 

'  Of  what  are  you  thinking  ?  ' 

'  Shall  I  teU  you  ? ' 

'  Surely.' 

'  Well — I  thought  that  the  foundling,  who  was  mine,  would 
have  flung  back,  as  disgrace  aod  iusult,  the  bribe  of  a  silver 
coin  that  should  have  been  offered  her  to  purchase  a  single 
kiss  from  her  lips.  But  the  aristocrat,  with  whose  life  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  had  so  little  of  that  true  pHde  left,  that  she 
saw  no  shame  in  bartering  for  gold  and  rank  all  her  youth,  all 
her  beauty,  all  her  soul  1 ' 

The  simplicity  of  the  words  had  a  grand  rebuke,  a  rebuke 
that  stuDg  her  keenly.  She  had  enough  atili  in  her  of  the 
temper  which  had  made  her  loathe  her  young  lover's  golden 
toys,  to  make  her  now  feel  every  barb  of  the  censure  to  the 

'  Tou  hlame  me  because  I  am  married ! '  she  murmored, 
with  an  impatient  irritation, 

'  Because  you  married  without  love.  The  woman  who  does 
so  sells  herself  as  utterly  as,  and  little  less  basely  than,  the 
courtesan.' 

She  gave  a  languid  gesture  of  offence.  Truth  lay  in  hia 
words ;  aud  unwelcome  truth,  with  ita  severity  and  its  naked- 
ness, was  an  outrage  that  never  approached  her  graceful  pre- 
sence. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO>^IC 
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'  Tqu  speak  etronglj  on  a  Bingukr  subject,'  she  answered 
coldly.  'I  am  not  accuBtoined  to  such  language.  I  view  mar- 
riage  as  the  world,  I  believe,  views  it ;  and  at  tbe  time  of  my 
own  you  were  informed  of  it,  aii4  you  offered  no  objections — ' 

'  I  bade  you  do  as  you  desired.  It  was  not  for  me  to  atand 
between  you  and  the  magnificence  you  coveted  and  could  ob- 
tain. Tou  knew  what  I  thought,  full  well.  But  I  have  not 
come  hither  to  upbraid  you  for  that  which  ia  paat.  I  pitied 
the  man  who  spent  bis  whole  soul  on  you,  and  bought  your 
lovelioess  through  his  wealth,  and  found  that,  squander  what 
be  would,  he  could  not  buy  one  throb  of  tenderness,  one  pulse 
of  warmth  I    I  pitied  him  from  my  heart — ' 

'  Othera  envied  him  I ' 

There  were  all  the  insolence  of  supreme  vanity,  all  tbe  aove- 
reignty  of  supreme  triumpb,  in  the  accent  with  which  the  brief 
phrase  was  uttered. 

'  They  might  do  so.  I  was  not  among  them,'  he  answered 
gravely.  '  He  purchased  a  bird  without  a  song,  a  rose  without 
fragrance,  a  sun  without  warmth.  For — he  bought  your  beauty 
without  a  soul !     And  you  left  him  to  die  in  your  absence  1 ' 

Her  white  delicate  teeth  bit  the  lower  lip  of  her  bow-like 
mouth.  She  moved  impatiently,  contemptuously.  She, — 
whom  none  ever  crossed  or  contradicted  in  ner  slightest  whim 
or  caprice, — to  be  arraigned  and  censured  by  a  wanderer,  a 
bohemian,  an  outcast !  For  thus  in  her  thoughts  she  classed 
now  the  redeemer  of  her  life. 

*  Tou  are  angered  because  I  say  this  thing,'  he  p'nrened.  '  I 
will  say  no  more.  Tou  chose  to  wed  with  him  because  he  was 
noble,  he  was  of  great  riches,  he  could  give  you  a  lofty  sta* 

'  Who  else  would  have  done  so  F '  she  interrupted  him  pas- 
sionately. '  Ton  forget  I  I  had  no  name,  no  parenti^e,  though 
means  were  found  to  hide  this,  and  give  me  in-  semblance 
foreign  origin.  There  was  not  another  of  such  rank  Ba  his 
that  could  have  wedded  one  under  such  social  ban  as  mine 
without  eipoauro  of  it ;  there  was  not  another  man  who  could 
have  concealed  the  truth  from  the  world  as  he  could,  nor  from 
whom  it  could  have  been  withheld.' 

'  No ;  and  therefore  for  that  cause  you  sold  yourself  to  him. 
I  repeat  the  word  that  galls  you  ao  greatly.  But  it  is  precisely 
because  this  man  loved  you  so  tenderly,  so  generously,  bo  pa- 
tiently, that  your  sin  against  him  was  so  dark.  Touiook  all, 
and  repaid  him  nothing  in  the  only  coin  you  had  to  give;  and 
when  he  died  you  were  only — in  your  heart — cpntent  to  he  ho 
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BOOH  lefl  free,  to  be  ho  soon  uncbaiued  to  enjoy  all  the  posses- 
aioas  that  he  gave  without  the  burden  ou  them  of  their  giver's 
life,' 

She  was  Bilent ;  but  the  band  which  had  let  fall  the  Poli- 
chinelie  beat  impatiently  on  the  mosaic  table  beside  her  coucb, 
and  a  shadow  or  vehement  oSence,  mingled  with  something  of 
repentance  and  of  consciousness,  darkened  her  fair  and  serene 
face.  She  knew  that  he  read  her  soul  with  all  his  olden  ac- 
curacy; she  knew  that  he  apoke  what  was  but  the  simple 
truth. 

She  glanced  at  him,  and  felt  steal  on  her  the  wonder  which 
since  she  had  known  the  world,  had  often  come  across  her 
mind,  as  to  whence  arose  that  strange  and  strong  unlikeness 
betwixt  his  fortunes  and  bis  bearing. 

She — grown  keenly  critical,  scornfully  indifferent,  and  very 
difficult  to  impress — was  struck  aa  she  had  never  been  with 
the  authority,  the  dignity,  the  kingliness  of  his  manner,  the 
pure  accent  of  bis  voice,  the  careless  grace  of  his  movements. 
In  her  early  years  this  question  had  never  occurred  to  her. 
She  had  had  no  standard  with  which  to  compare  him.  Kow 
she  wondered,  in  this  first  moment  of  bis  entrance  to  her, 
whence  he  came,  how  he  had  become  what  be  was — this  man 
who  was  without  grade  and  without  home,  who  lived  among 
the  peaaanty,  the  populace,  the  fiaher-people,  who  was  an 
itinerant  and  a  socialist,  yet  who  bad  about  him  n  command 
monarcbs  might  have  envied,  and  a  beauty  that  painters  might 
have  given  to  an  Agamemnon. 

Once,  when  she  bad  still  been  his,  the  story  of  bis  life  had 
been  upon  his  lips  to  tell  her.  The  impulse  bad  been  repressed, 
the  tale  remained  untold  for  ever. 

'  Why  did  you  never  come  to  me  while  my  husband  lived  ? ' 
she  asked  him  suddenly. 

Now  and  again  she  bad  seen  him ;  seen  him  as  he  sold  the 
Italian  boy's  images  to  the  populace,  as  he  stood  outside  the 
gates  of  the  TuUeries  that  she  quitted,  as  she  rode  through  s 
German  pine-forest,  as  she  drove  through  a  Looibardio  city,  aa 
she  watched  the  Roman  Carnival  from  her  balcony,  as  she  glided 
over  the  ice  of  Neva  to  the  music  of  her  silver  sleigb-beils.  She 
had  seen  him  often — ever  with  a  strange  flush,  a  strange  pang, 
a  strange  emotion  of  mingled  sorrow  and  delight,  tenderness 
and  ab|Bie.  But  from  the  time  that  he  had  heard  of  ber  mar- 
riage He  had  never  approached  ber. 

The  unloved  lord  who,  heaping  alt  his  treasures  on  ber,  yet 
could  not  win  one  soft  thought  from  her,  divined  through 
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^mpatliT  the  reason  of  this  absence.    She  never  did.     So 

little  did  she    comprehend  bis  motive  that  she,  in   all  her 
eminence,  in  all  her  brilliancy,  felt  oflentimes  a  pained  and 

Csionate  anger  that  this  man,  whom  still  in  her  soul  she 
}d  as'  slie  had  loved  no  other  living  creature,  conld  thus 
withhold  himself  from  witnessing  her  glories. 

'  Why  did  you  never  come  ?  '  she  repeated  with  imperious 
persistency,  'The  duke  held  you  in  warm  esteem,  in  high 
honour — you  know  that ! ' 

'  I  do  not  think  my  absence  lessened  either  his  esteem  or 
his  honour.  I  never  came  to  yon  because — because — no 
matter  why  I  I  acted  as  I  deemed  best.  You  need  not 
question  that.' 

She  was  stilled  and  vaguely  disquieted  by  the  r^ily.  Even 
vet,  despite  the  lapse  of  years,  he  possessed  an  innlience  over 
uer  that  no  other  had  ever  attained. 

'  You  lead  a  brilliant  life  ?  '  he  pursoed,  desirous  to  turn 
eside  &om  the  subject  on  which  she  pressed  him. 

'  I  lead  the  customary  life  of  my  station.' 

She  hesitated  a  moment;  the  thought  crossed  her  mind, 
could  not  she  pay  by  Power  the  debt  that  Gratitude  had  left 
unpaid?  Was  there  no  benefit  possible  from  her  high  position 
and  vast  influence  that  might  strike  the  balance  between 
them,  and  do  something  to  lessen  that  weight  of  obligation 
which  it  BO  galled  her  prond  throat  to  bear  ? 

But  the  mere  thought  looked  insult  to  him.  She  did  not 
dare  to  utter  it  aloud, 

'  I  saw  something  of  the  fashion  in  which  you  seek  to  make 
the  hours  fly,  down  at  your  castles  in  the  south,'  he  continued. 
'  I  arrived  there  too  late  to  have  an  interview  with  you  there. 
You  were  gone  to  the  royal  marriage  in  Spain ;  but  I  heard 
much  of  you  on  your  estate,  much  of  the  magnificence  of  your 
hospitalities — ' 

She  turned  her  head  with  that  smile  wherewith  she  was 
accustomed  to  deal  as  she  chose  with  the  souls  of  men. 

'Do  not  he  content  with  hearsay  of  them.  Let  them  be 
shown  to  and  tested  by  yourself.     That  will  give  roe  far  more 


It  was  courtly,  graceful,  elegant  utterance ;  "but  it  struck 
cold  as  ice  to  his  heart.  There  was  no  warmth  in  it ;  there 
was  only  the  polished  suavity  of  conventional  courtesy. 

'  I  have  never  sat  at  any  golden-laden  table.     I  <|kaU  not 

commence  with  youra,'  he  said  curtly.    '  Why  let  us  deal  in 

this  hypocrisy  ?    You  know  as  well  as  T—1  as  well  as  you— 

I nh,Gtw>t^le 
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that  it  would  be  only  irritation  and  ignominy  to  you  to  see  me 
among  your  guests.  Ton  could  not  account  for  tne :  you 
would  have  to  preaent  me  aB  "  Tricotrio,  the  bohemian,"  jou 
would  be  compelled  to  admit  that  I  had  no  friends  except  the 
People — no,  I  know  your  nature  far  too  well,  and  that  of 
the  world  you  live  in,  to  impose  any  such  penalty  and  penance 
upon  you.  Tou  see — I  can  have  some  sympathy  with  tho 
class  to  which  you  belong — I  can  even  sympatbiae  with  its 
false  shame ! ' 

The  contemptuous  bitterness  of  his  answer  stung  the  latent 
truth  iu  her  into  life.  She  was  pained  by  it,  mid  the  naturtil 
frankness  of  her  temper  broke  into  speech. 

'Ah,'  she  said,  with  involuntary  self-scorn,  'there  you  do 
tkem  wrong,  not  me.  If  I  had  been  bom  and  reared  in  their 
rank,  I  should  not  know  that "  false  shame."  The  Order  never 
bas  it:  it  is  far  too  proud  of  itself  A.n  hereditary  prince 
may  shake  hands  with  a  beggar,  he  cannot  lose  rank  thereby : 
it  is  the  new-comer  into  honours  and  splendours  who  dares  not 
imperil  his  fresh  titles  by  touching  the  beggar,  leat  the  world 
cry,  "  See,  he  runs  to  his  brother  I  ' ' 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

'  You  bave  the  acuteness  and  the  sarcasm  in  you  to  see  this,' 
ho  said, '  and  yet — ' 

'  And  yet  I  am  no  better  than  what  I  satirise !  Is  that  an 
uncommon  fault  in  your  Juvenals,  and  Voltaires  and  Swifts  P 
So,  yon  heard  of  me  in  the  south.     What  do  my  people  ea}'  ? ' 

And  despite  the  momentary  self-dissection  in  w-hich  she  had 
lashed  herself  scornfully  as  an  alien  and  adventuress  in  the 
great  order  to  which  she  now  belonged,  there  were  all  the 
royalty  of  possession,  all  the  negligence  of  command,  in  the 
intonation  of  those  words — 'my  people,'  In  such  a  tone 
might  Maria  Theresa  have  spoken ! 

'  Tour  people  P '  he  echoed  with  a  certain  iron  disdain  that 
cut  her  pride  hardly.  '  Well,  they  talk  of  your  splendid  enter- 
tainments ;  you  do  not  give  them  much  else  to  talk  of,  I 
believe,  except  it  be  of  the  extortions  and  oppressions  of  your 
stewards.' 

'  Eitortions !    Oppressions  1    I  never  beard  of  any.' 

'  Doubtless.  How  should  you  hear  P  If  a  wood-cutter  or  a 
charcoal-bumeF,  grimy,  starved,  and  half-clad,  found  bis  way 
on  to  yoflSf  terraces  to  accuse  your  great  servants  of  peculation 
and  tyrannies,  which  would  he  be  likeliest  to  get — a  blow  from 
a  lackey's  wand  if  he  did  not  shuffle  away  quick  enough,  or  a 
polite  ushering  into  your  audience  chamber  P '        -,  , 
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She  Btniled  a  little,  but  Tezatiouely. 

'  Well !  Would  you  have  niy  rooms  throDeed  all  day  vith 
a  mob  of  foreBtera  and  burroners  in  the  earth  F ' 

'  There  is  a  time  for  all  thicga.  There  can  be  hours  aet 
apart  for  Buch  hearings.  It  is  just  tbat  barring  out  of  the  un- 
justly oppressed  from  the  audience-room,  when  they  are  only 
anned  witb  an  appeal,  that  brings,  sooner  or  later,  the  clamor- 
ous mob,  armed  with  clubs  and  pikes,  into  the  ban^uetius-halL 
It  is  DDt  the  nobles'  foalt,  it  is  the  lault  of  their  hirefings ; 
for  none  are  bo  brutal  to  the  poor  as  those  who  hare  once 
been  of  them.  You  hare  the  same  stewards  that  the  Sue  de 
Liri  employed,  I  suppose  P ' 

She  coloured  a  little, 

'  Not  in  the  south.  The  person  he  had  left  in  office  there 
opposed  my  wUl  in  one  or  two  matters :  one  does  not  pay 
serfants  to  have  them  dispute,  discuss,  advise,  and  finally  dis- 
obey. I  discharged  him,  and  obtained  one  who  knew  his 
place  better.' 

'  Who  gives  you  lip-service  and  the  form  of  obedience  that 
lies  in  servility;  and  makes  your  name  hated  throughout  your 
estates,  by  wringing  subBidies  from  the  poverty-stricken  for 
his  own  private  purse :  yes — I  daresay  toat  is  knowing  his 
place  better!  As  modem  enlightenment  goes.  But — despite 
your  sanction  of  his  reJgp — 1  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  teko 
some  pity  on  an  old  truffle-hunter  in  your  woods.  He  is  very 
old,  and  lame ;  can  live  only  a  few  years  at  moat ;  and  having 
dwelt  on  the  Liri  estates  from  bis  birth  upward,  may  claim 
to  have  the  trouble  of  keeping  his  body  and  soul  together 
made  somewhat  easier  to  him.  Besides,  he  has  a  piteous 
story. 

'  Assuredly^  I  will  direct  them  to  see  that  he  wants  for 
_  nothing.     Will  you  give  me  his  name  F  * 

'  It  is  Aubin  Balcor.' 

She  noted  it  down  on  the  little  ivory  tablet  hanging  by  its 
gold  chain  at  her  side.     She  did  not  asli  the  old  man's  history,  ' 
BO  he  left  it  unrelated.     He  felt  that  the  memory  of  Coriolis 
must  still  be  painful  and  unwelcometo  her. 

'  Yoakoow  I  have  "been  but  little  in  our  own  country,'  she 
pursued,  as  though  in  apology  for  her  ignorance  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor  upon  her  lands.  '  We  were  occasionally  in 
Paris,  but  far  oftener  abroad.  The  year  after  the  duke's 
death  I  passed  in  retirement  in  my  villa  upon  G<mio.  The 
only  time  I  have  been  at  the  castle  I  have  oeen  surrounded 
for  a  few  weeks  only  with  a  circle  of  guests  that  left  me  little 
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time  for  tlioughfc,  Thia  Bummer  I  entertained  the  king  of 
;  but  yon  know  all  these  thingsP' 

She  brolie  off  somewbat  hastily,  with  a  sense  of  anger,  that 
nothing  in  her  dignities  or  in  her  splendours  coutd  move  him 
to  sui'prise  at  or  to  veneration  of  them. 

'  Tea,' he  answered  her.  'There  is  nothing  in  j-onr  life  I 
do  not  know.' 

'  But  how  ?     I  have  met  you  so  rarely,' 

'  That  may  easily  be.  Ton  would  probably  have  discerned 
me,  had  your  thoughts  been  of  mo.  Anyhow  I  have  watched 
you — many  times.  But  I  do  not  want  to  talk  of  myself ;  here 
is  your  oldest  friend,  whom  you  have  not  yet  Been.' 

She  started  as  the  monkey  sprang  forth  from  where  it  had 
slumbered  in  hia  pocket :  the  sight  of  the  little  animal  recalled 
BO  many  memoriea  in  such  vivid  intensity. 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand  for  awhile,  and  breathed 
rapidly  and  with  emotion.  She  was  once  more  a  child  on  the 
banks  of  the  sunny  Loire ;  she  saw  once  more  the  innocent 
and  lowly  home  from  which  she  had  gone  without  one  back- 
ward glance  of  gratitude  or  of  regret.  She  was  moved  more 
keenly  than  she  had  been  for  many  years. 

But  her  life  had  taught  her  to  conquer  and  conceal  all 
agitation ;  she  was  quick  to  recover  her  habitual  calm  and 
negligence. 

She  stretched- out  her  jewelled  bands  full  of  sweetmeats 
from  the  new-year  boxes. 

'  Ah,  little  Mistigri !  She  is  still  alive  !  How  old  she  must 
be  by  now  !     Mistigri,  will  you  not  eat  my  sugared  almonds  ? ' 

Mistigri  was  either  shy  or  cross :  she  would  not  he  cajoled 
into  touching  one  of  the  dainty,  pretty,  coloured  crystals  of 
sugar:  she  did  not  recogniao  her  old  playmate,  for  whose 
rescue  she  had  once  voted  with  her  filbert,  in  this  brilliant 
aristocrat  who  held  her  out  these  bonbons. 

'Mistigri  does  not  know  you,'  he  swd  quietly,  stroking  the 
little  b]a«k  averted  head.  '  Well,  the  world  of  Paris  has 
emptied  itself,  upon  you  in  your  new-year  gifts.  And  what 
pleasure  do  they  give  you — all  these  jewelled  cases,  all  these 
splendid  trifles  ? ' 

She  smiled ;   the  smile  that  in  his  eyeB  had  no  light. 

'  Pleasure !  Do  you  think  me  a  child  still,  to  take  pleasure 
in  those  bagatelles  ?  they  are  only  cuBtom.' 

*  Ah!  And  yet  to  have  such  things  of  custom,  or  the  like, 
men  will  barter  their  honesty  and  women  their  honour.  That 
ia  tlrolll    "Which  is  the  richer?   ho  who  baa  but  little  but 
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enjoys  a%  or  he  who  has  much  but  with  all  is  Bated  P  A  few 
years  since  how  your  heart  panted  for  such  "  bagateli||y^!  Tet, 
then  a  wreath  of  of  river-liliea,  ft  leaf  full  of  wild  sM^ivberrieB 
niado  you  glad.  Which  was  the  richer,  your  present  or  your 
past?" 

'Which?  How  etrange  n  queation!  There  can  be  little 
■  doubt,  I  imagine.  Though  I  have  lost  a  child's  love  for  new- 
yeiir  presents,  there  are  many — ' 

'  Costlier  toys  P  Men's  love  and  peace  and  lionour  ?  Tea ; 
thei'o  are,  for  women  such  aa  you.  But,  Duchesa  Viva,  once 
you  broke  and  trod  upon  a  grape  garland,  and  when  you  had 
destroyed  it,  wept  vain  teara  over  the  bruised  leaves.  Take 
heed  you  never  do  so  with  a  life.' 

'  The  poor  grape  garland !  she  said,  with  a  careless,  low 
laugh,  avoiding  the  rest  of  hie  speech.  '  I  remember  it,  and 
my  foohah  passion  too ;  hut  it  reminds  me  to  ask  you — the 
dear  old  woman — "  grand'mere,"  is  she  well  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  she  is  well,'  he  answered  gravely. 

'  She  has  ^ways  had  mj  money — my  presents  ? '  she  asked 
hurriedly,  a  hot  flush  coming  and  going  on  her  face. 

'  Tes ;  she  received  them.' 

'  And  waa  pleased  with  them  ?  I  sent  them  regularly,  but 
she  could  not  write  to  tell  me  whether  she  liked  them.' 

'  Tou  remember  the  walnut-press  in  her  little  bedroom  P  * 

'  I  think  I  do — yes.' 

'  Well ;  in  it  lie  nil  your  gold  and  all  your  gifts.  She  would' 
not  pain  you  by  returning  them ;  but  neither  would  she  use 
alma  from  one  who,  for  so  many  yeara,  has  never  cared  to  look 
upon  her  face.  Ton  have  yet  to  learn  that  money  cannot  heal 
a  wound  that  negligence  has  dealt ;  and  that  there  are  some 
debts  which  cannot  be  repaid  in  coin.' 

The  colour  deepened  in  her  face,  conscience  in  her  warred 
with  irritated  pride. 

■  That  ia  absurd,'  she  murmured;  'I  never  forgot  to  supply 
her  with  what  aho  needed — ' 

'  She  needed  nothing,  except  the  one  thing  you  never  gavelier.' 

'I  should  have  gone  to  see  her,'  she  said  rapidly,  with  an 
unconscious  accent  of  apology  and  aelf-excuae.  'But — so 
many  things  engaged  me ;  at  first  I  waa  so  entirely  under  their 
rule,  and  latterly  I  have  teen  abroad  so  very  much.  I  will  go 
down  and  visit  her  soon — as  soon  as  the  days  are  somewhat 
brighter.' 

'  You  have  said  that  long ;  and  she  has  eighty-nine  years. 
The  spring  does  not  always  bring  new  life  to  the  old  and  leaf- 
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She  was  silent ;  he  had  stirred  ber  heart,  bat  he  did  not 
move  her  pride. 

He  took  up  the  Poliehinelle,  true  to  his  habits  of  saying  no 
usejess  worda  ;  and  be  was  reluctant  to  seek  for  the  brave  old 
woman  the  remembrance  that  was  not  instinctive  and  bom  of 
gratitude. 

'My  old  friend  Punchinello P '  he  said, 'all  iewelled  and 
gold-laden  too ;  well,  puppets  aa  empty,  and  less  harmleBs  and 
mirth-giving  than  he,  have  eaten  up  the  nation's  gold  often  ere 
now.  A  handsome  puppet,  moreover,  which  all  crowned  mario- 
nettes are  not." 

'I  bought  it  for  a  little  Bussian  prince— the  eon  of  great 
friends  of  mine.' 

'Ah!    And  it  cost?' 

'  Seven  hundred  francs.' 

Tricotrin  shook  the  toy  lightly,  till  the  little  turquoise^ 
studded  bells  rang  a  chime. 

'  So,  Punch,  you  lie  in  a  silk  and  eider-down  box,  and  coat 
seven  hundred  francs.  Fie,  fie!  Why,  you  are  almost  aa 
costly  and  nseless  as  a  king !  you,  too,  who  have  made  fun  for 
the  people  everywhere  ever  since  the  days  of  Home,  Punch, 
the  Bussian  boy  will  break  you  in  ten  minutes ;  and  outside 
the  gates  yonder  I  met  a  girl,  once  your  mistress's  playmate, 
Sdmee  Boxal,  whoBe  son  lies  dead  in  hc^^rms  because  she  had 
not  money  to  buy  him  a  loaf.  Contifets  are  sharp  in  this 
worid.  Punch ;  and  the  populace  that  you  have  wagged  your 
head  for  through  so  many  generations  has  always  got  steel  or 
shot  if  it  ventured  to  find  that  out,  and  object  to  it  once  in 
awhile.' 

She  looked  up ;  and  shook  hurriedly  out  a  shower  of  gold 
from  her  purse. 

'Edm^e  BoxalP~her  child  dead  of  want?  How  fearful! 
Give  her  these ! ' 

He  put  them  gently  back. 

'  No ;  they  are  not  wanted  now.  Money  will  not  buy  back 
{rom  Kin^  Death.  And — for  Edm^e  herself;  she  lies  m  hos- 
pital, deliriiJus,  clenching  the  stifi^oned  limbs  of  the  infant  to 
net  breast.  Neither  you  nor  Poliehinelle  can  help  that ;  only 
— when  you  give  so  much  for  him  and  his  kind — think  of  these 
things,  and  of  your  safe  haven  from  them,' 

'  But  we  never  do  think  of  these  things.' 

There  were  careleBsness,  regret,  impatience,  apology,  all  in 
the  words.  She,  beautiful,  luxurious,  adored,  had  wholly 
ceased  to  remember  that  a  time  had  been  when '  these  things' 
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would  have  been  her  portion  also,  in  all  their  cruelty  and 
uakednesB,  had  not  his  hand  been  stretched  to  rescue  her. 

'  True,'  he  aaid  simply,  •  you  never  do.' 

To  him  it  vaa  not  posBible  to  recall  that  time  to  herj  since, 
to  awaken  her  soul  to  gratitude  for  the  mercies  of  her  fate,  he 
must  also  have  called  on  gratitude  for  himself. 

'  But  when  this  girl,  Edmee,  is  well  again,  let  me  give  her 
all  that  can  comfort  her— give  it  through  you?'  she  said 
quickly.     '  Tou  will  say  nothing  of  who  I  am — ' 

'  I  promised  you  silence  long  ago;  I  never  justified  you  in 
eupposiog  that  my  promises  were  given  to  be  broken.' 

There  was  a  stemnesB  in  the  ansner  that  moved  her  with  a 
certain  sense  that  was  almost  as  of  fear.  The  greatness,  the 
singularity,  the  myetenes  of  this  life,  that  ha^l  so  long  been 
interwoven  with  her  own,  bewildered  her;  she  could  not  com. 
prehend  tliem. 

He  rose ;  and  stood  before  her,  gazing  at  her  with  a  look 
under  which  her  eyes  sank.  Littie  by  little  elie  had  been 
drawn  away  from  him,  till  between  them  scarcely  a  bond  re- 
mained. The  thought  crossed  him — would  he  after  all  have 
been  so  selfishly  in  error,  so  blind  through  the  mists  of  passion 
if  he  had  kept  her,  through  her  ignorance,  in  his  own  hands, 
nuder  his  own  law  and  love  ?  Would  he  not  have  made  her 
hapiiiness  purer,  her  life  truer,  her  future  safer,  because  nearer 
God,  than  they  now  were,  brilliant,  imperious,  pampered, 
exquisite  creature  though  she  was  ?  She  was  great,  she  was 
lovely,  she  was  content,  she  was  unrivalled ;  but  where  was 
that '  divine  nature'  wherewith  he  had  once  believed  her 
dowered  ? 

'Where  are  your  thoughts  now?'  she  asked  him  once  again; 
restless  beneath  that  fixed  and  melancholy  regard  which  she, 
could  not  meet. 

A  sigh  escaped  him  as  he  answered : 

'  Pondering  whether  the  Duchess  de  Liri,  great  in  all  mag- 
nificence though  she  be,  may  not  after  all  be  poorer  than  was 
the  child  Viva,  happy  in  the  simple  wealth  of^the  honey,  and 
the  chestnuts,  and  the  violets  from  the  woods ! ' 

'  I  could  wish  you  could  permit  me  to  forget  that  such  a 
child  ever  lived  1 ' 

The  impatient  and  cruel  words  were  uttered,  heedle8S_  how 
they  struck  him,  in  a  moment  of  haughty  wrath  that  this  ob- 
scure and  nameless  past  could  be  quotea  against  her,  that  in 
her  patli  of  roses  this  one  thorn  should  be  still  beneath  her 
feet.     She  had  ever  clung  passionately  to  the  belief  of  Bome 
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mighty  origin  haring  given  her  birtt  j  for  the  laat  years  elie 
had  shut  out  from  her  own  eight  the  remembrance  that  she 
had  ever  heen  other  than  she  now  was.  Sho  spoke  on  the 
spur  of  pride,  selfishness,  offended  dignity ;  she  did  not  feel 
the  hasenesa  and  the  cowardice  of  her  utterance. 

His  mouth  quivered  under  the  fulness  of  its  snowy  silfeen 
heard, 

'  Have  I  seemed  to  remind  you  of  it  P  Porgive  me.  There 
ia  nothing  for  yoa  to  remember — farewell  I ' 

He  bowed  hia  head,  and  laid  down  upon  her  hands  a  cluster 
of  white  and  purple  violets ;  lovelier,  amid  the  darkness  of  their 
broad  round  leaves,  than,  all  the  jewelled  trifles  of  art  and 
fashion  strewu  about  her. 

'  Others  give  you  gold  and  diamonds,'  he  said  wearily  ;  '  I 
have  nothing  but  these.  Only,  remember  for  once  enough  of 
your  childhood  to  take  them  from  me  as  I  give.' 

He  turned  quickly  from  her  to  spare  himself  and  her  all 
need  of  answer ;  hut  the  love  which  had  once  lived  so  strongly 
in  her  heart  was  not  wholly  petrified  into  death  ;  the  nature 
which  had  been  so  long  attuned  to  his  could  not  but  vibrate  in 
some  measure  to  his  touch. 

Slie  rose  swiftly ;  the  look  of  bygone  years  in  her  eyes,  the 
accent  of  bygone  years  in  her  voice.  She  stretched  her  hands 
out  to  him  with  all  the  sweet  and  contrite  grace  of  her  early 
penitence  and  supplication, 

'  Ob,  do  not  think  me  so  vile  as  I  make  myself  seem !  I 
have  not  forgotten ;  1  never  forget  in  my  heart.  It  is  the 
world  that  makes  me  ein  against  you ;  the  coldest,  vainest, 
basest,  weakest  part  of  me.  I  know  how  cold,  how  falaa^  how 
guilty  I  must  seem  to  you;  and  I  have  been  so  !  But  these 
flowers  are  dearer  tome  than  all  their  jewels,  and  for  my 
crimes  to  you  I  hate  myself  To  meet  you  thus — to  bo  severed 
from  YOU  thus — to  live  as  though  I  owed  you  nothing — as 
though  I  had  forgotten  your  matchless  goodness,  your  ininite 
mercy, — I  think  that  I  must  he  the  guiltiest  thing  on  earth ! ' 

All  the  ingenuous  contrition,  all  the  wayward  inconsistencies, 
all  the  native  tenderness,  all  the  warm  and  sudden  self-re- 
proach, which  had  been  characteristic  of  her  childhood,  were 
on  her  now,  shattering  down  the  pride  of  an  imperious  egotism. 
For  the  moment  she  I'orgot  all  that  had  divorced  them,  for  the 
moment  she  was  to  him  all  that  she  once  had  been ;  for  that 
moment  an  ecstasy  glistened  in  his  eyes — to  die  the  next. 

He  took  her  outstretched  hands  and  teuched  them  once, 
lightly,  with  his  lips. 
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'Tou  have  no  ains  to  me;  and  if  you  had,  did  I  not  long 
since  promiBe  you  pardon  p  Tour  better  nature  ia  not  dead  in 
you ;  cherish  it  still,  it  will  be  greater  ricltea  to  you  than  your 
gold.' 

And  then  he  turned  and  left;  her. 

With  the  violeta  lying  in  her  lap  ahe  sat  long  motionleaa 
and  alone, 

'  Have  I  deserved  to  be  what  I  am  P '  she  questioned,  the 
rare  voice  of  remorae  speaking  in  her  soul.  She  knew  only  too 
well  that  she  had  not. 

Tonder,  in  the  vine  country,  in  the  little  river-lioua^  the 
woman  who  had  nurtured  and  fostered  her  in  her  infancy  was 
left  to  loneliness,  and  sorrow,  and  old  age,  unaolaeed. 

Across  the  Alps,  in  the  City  of  the  Dead,  was  the  solitary 
mausoleum  of  the  huaband  to  whom  she  owed  every  renown, 
pleasure,  and  glory  that  now  illumined  her  life,  nnd  whose  vast, 
mute,  boundless  Jove  had  served  her  in  tenderness  and  in 
humility,  unrecompenaed  even  by  a  caress  as  fond  aa  that  she 
gave  her  dogs. 

And  out  from  her  presence  had  just  passed  the  man  to  whom 
her  whole  eiistence  waa  one  long  ingratitude. 

*  Have  I  deserved  to  be  what  I  am  ?  *  she  thought.  '  Have 
I  not  heen  base,  base,  haseP' 

And  she  knew  herself  to  be  so. 

All  her  life,  since  the  time  that  she  bad  voluntarily  gone 
from  him,  had  been  one  long  ingratitude  against  bim.  She 
knew  it  whenever  she  paused  to  think ;  but  thought  had  ao 
little  place  in  her  shadowless  life. 

All  things  had  gone  well  with  this  fairest  daughter  of  Hazard. 
Accident,  which  seemed  her  progenitor,  bad  been  ever  her 

frotector.  Fortune  and  all  its  chancea  had  been  gracious  to 
er. 

She  bad  left  her  early  life  aa  far  behind  her  aa  the  beautiful, 
glittering,  ephemeral  winged  insect  of  a  tropic  summer  leaves 
ita  Inrvfe  bed,  in  the  closed  cup  of  a  poppy  or  a  lotus,  aa  it 
wings  its  way  high  into  air  and  sunlight,     ^at  she — she  eo 

freat,  so  worshipped,  so  irresponsible,  ao  widely  courted,  so 
abituated  to  idolatry  and  power  and  all  the  ways  of  wealth — 
could  ever  have  been  that  Waif  and  Stray  whereof  he  spoke, 
seemed  as  impossible  to  her  as  it  is  to  the  full-plumed  aphis 
glancing  in  the  sun  fo  recall  the  season  of  its  chrysalis 
slumber. 

She — the  most  beautifiil  woman  of  ber  world,  and  of  her 
her  ago— tiad  once  been  that  foundling  child,  reared  by  a 
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peasaut,  succoured  by  a  bohemian,  dwelling  under  a  cottage 
roof,  and  laade  happy  by  a  gleaner'a  treaaury  of  scattered  eom- 
Htalka,  by  a  peasant's  gold  of  honey  and  yellow  gourds,  by  an 
infant's  jewel  store  of  morning  dewdrops  and  of  blue  forget- 

It  was  bitter  to  her  to  think  it  j  to  have  the  memory  of  it 
forced  upon  her :  and  she  paced  to  and  fro  the  length  of  her 
chamber,  with  reBtleaa,  uneven  ateps,  as  she  remembered  that, 
thruat  thia  fact  away  far  down  into  oblivion  as  she  would,  the 
fact  still  lived,  and  could  not  be  destroyed;  with  all  her  wealth, 
with  all  her  empire,  thia  fact  waa  stronger  than  herself,  and 
couid  not  be  abwiahed  by  her  will. 

It  waa  the  one  canker  in  her  ever- blossoming  roses ;  the  one 
ghost  within  hergoyous  palaces ;  the  one  bitter  drop  in  her 
wine-cup'a  ruby  light. 

The  canker  was  iit  her  heart,  the  ghoat  within  her  walla,  the 
bitteruesa  upon  her  hps,  in  this  moment  when  the  odour  of  the 
snow-bom  flowers  wafted  the  memories  of  her  buried  childhood 
to  her. 

Life  bad  been  so  fair  to  her.  The  yeara  had  gone  by  in  one 
continual  blaze  of  triumph,  in  one  continual  hymn  of  rejoicing. 
She  was  great ;  she  was  unrivalled ;  aho  waa  satiated  with  offered 
love.  What  else  could  make  the  paradise  of  a  woman  ?  Prom 
the  hour  when  she  had  cried,  '  The  fairies  have  remembered 
me  at  last  I '  the  fairies  had  never  again  deserted  her. 

From  the  hour  in  which  her  selection  had  been  made,  all 
things  had  led  her  to  ber  new  existence,  all  things  divorced  her 
from  her  old ;   and  no  aigh  for  all  she  had   abandoned  ever 

f  rated  on  the  ear  of  those  who  had  made  her  what  she  had 
ecome. 

The  haughty  temper  and  far-reaching  vision  of  the  aged 
aristocrat  bad  environed  with  scrupulous  care  thia  child  of 
Chance,  in  whom  her  prescience  foresaw  the  future  bearer 
of  her  name. 

She  had  bent  all  her  skill  and  all  her  energies  to  conceal 
from  the  world  that  the  creature  she  adopted  was  the  offspring 
of  Hazard,  nurtured  on  almsj  and  to  make  of  ber  a  woman  so 
perfect  that  the  most  critical  should  discover  no  flaw  in  her 

frace  or  her  beauty,  in  her  act^  or  her  thoughts.  And  she  had 
een  perfectly  succeasful.  Swiftly  and  easily,  all  the  precepts 
that  an  unyielding  pride  could  teach,  all  the  impress  that  an 
eiquiaite  elegance  could  make,  were  stamped  on  the  facile  wax 
of  a  temperament  already  akin  to  them.  To  Tiva,  nothing  of 
greatness  seemed  either  new  or  strange.    Bank  was  no  King 
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Coplietua  to  her,  and  she  no  beggar  maiden.  She  was  only  a 
long- dethroned  prineeas  rightly  reinstated  in  her  eovereignty. 
There  was  no  need  to  dread  iier  eelf-betrayal.  She  wore  her 
purples  as  though  horn  to  them ;  and  even  her  patrioinn  in- 
etructreas  wae  compelled  to  murmur  to  herself,  '  If  a  bastard, 
surely  one  of  some  imperial  race,  such  as  there  sits  not  in  these 
days  on  the  fool-filled  thrones  of  Europe.' 

Travel,  culture,  chaogo  of  scene,  learning  made  graceful  and 
alluring,  all  that  could  be  brought  to  the  moulding  of  her  mind 
and  tastes  were  given  her.  She  waa  kept  in  seelusioa  and  in 
foreign  countries  some  few  years;  she  was  baptised  by  the 
Church  with  a  long  bead-roll  of  saintly  names,  the  priests  not 
questioning  their  liberal  patroness ;  she  was  chaDged  into  that 
brilliant  empioss  which  education  and  wealth,  and  au  artificial 
atmosphere,  and  all  the  pomps  and  graces  of  wealth,  can  make 
out  of  any  lovely,  vivacious,  and  impressionable  child. 

At  times,  even  the  cold,  and  courtly,  ever-sarcastic  old 
woman  could  have  wished  for  a  shade  more  warmth,  a  touch 
more  eamestiieas  in  this  glittering  volatile  thing  that  radiated 
round  her,  and  seemed  never  to  be  moved  to  any  sense  of  debt 
or  gratitude,  but  only  io  the  buoyant  exultant  sense  of  victory 
and  of  fair  fortune.  But  she  wished  for  them  in  vain;  the 
only  one  who  could  have  awakened  them  was  banished. 

And  unconsciously,  in  her  sedulous  destruction  of  that  one 
pure,  ardent,  early  tenderness  in  the  young  girl's  heart,  she 
Bhaped'tho  weapons  of  her  son's  martyrdom. 

When  at  length  the  silent  passion  that  be  had  struggled 
against  so  long  as  mere  selfish  and  vain  desire  was  conquered, 
and  spoke,  and  offered  all  its  matchless  possessions,  its  magni- 
ficent gifts,  they  were  accepted  with  the  smiliug  indiff'ereDce  of 
a  fair,  pampered,  ambitions  creatore,  who  conceived  that  the 
donation  of  her  own  loveliness  balanced  all  debt  between  them ; 
yet  who,  insecure  in  her  singular  fate,  saw  in  this  alliance  the 
sole  possible  passage  to  the  security  of  power. 

"I  shall  be  the  Duchesse  de  hirk,'  she  thought  with  a 
haughtjr  smile ;  if  she  thought  also  with  a  shuddering  sigh, 
'  And  I  must  be  his  Wife.' 

The  sudden  illness  and  death  of  her  protectress  hastened  this 
nnion,  to  which  she  willingly  consented,  instinctively  grasping 
the  sole  sceptre  that  was  stretched  out  to  her  ;  only  seeing  the 
kingdom  that  lay  before  her  of  omnipotence  and  pleasure,  and 
triumphant  vanity  and  sure  deliverance  from  all  future  chance 
of  obscuritT  or  humiliation.  The  marriage  sacrament  was  ad- 
ministered beside  the  death-bed  of  bis  motner,  that  no  breath  of 
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slander,  do  rumour  of  injurious  wonder,  might  ever  touch  the 
&me  of  the  one  who  henceforth  was  to  beitr  a  title  iUustrious 
for  centuries  among  the  prineea  of  the  earth. 

AnA  the  tidings,  traveUing  far  from  the  Austrian  city  where 
they  tarried,  went  in  the  sweet  spring  evening  to  the  house  if 
Mere  Bose. 

Attained  ambition  on  her  lips  was  no  Dead-Sea  fruit,  hut  an 
enchanted  apple,  ever  freah,  ruddy,  luscious. 

For  her  sate,  her  lord  went  forth  from  tlie  secluBion  he  had 
eo  long  preserved,  and  even  approached  a  court  wtich  he  ab- 
horred as  the  court  of  a  usurper,  that  he  might  show  her  fo 
that  great  world  for  which  she  so  long  had  pined.  Sho  became 
the  idol,  at  once  the  leader,  the  reiguing  beauty  of  her  sphere. 

Her  husband,  content  only  to  minister  to  her  wishes  and 
her  will,  grew  the  slave  to  her  idlest  caprice,  and  was  grateful 
for  her  slightest  smile.  For  a  second  time  an  immeasurable 
devotion  was  laid  subject  to  the  rule  of  her  mutable  fancies ; 
this  time,  yet  more  than  the  first,  it  utterly  failed  to  move  her 
to  any  sense  of  its  priceless  value,  it  was  only  regarded  as  a 
means  to  the  end  of  her  own  gratification. 

Intoxicated  with  homage,  applause,  indulgence,  extrava- 
gance, pleasure,  sho  did  what  to  few  it  is  given  to  do — she 
realised  her  wildest  dreams.  She  had  but  to  wish,  and  she 
possessed.  She  had  but  to  look,  and  she  vanquished.  Her 
conscience  was  stifled,  her  memory  was  killed,  her  heart  never 
beat  but  with  the  throbs  of  vanity  and  triumph ;  love  had  no 
peril  for  her,  for  she  had  against  it  the  shield  of  an  all-absorb- 
ing self-love. 

She  lived  as  eiclusively  in  the  present,  and  as  absolutely  for 
herself,  aa  the  brightest  humming-bird  that  ever  wantoned 
above  rosea. 

She  had  once  had  purer  visions;  these  had  all  perished. 
Her  moral  ruin  was  not  less  rapid  and  complete  than  were  her 
social  ascent  and  her  absolute  domination 

80  she  lived  her  life  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  Dorian  ball 
her  husband  diod,  in  silence  and  in  solitude. 

For  the  hour,  the  impression  which  that  death  made  on  her 
was  vivid,  and  her  self-reproach'  poignant. 

But  then  she  was  free — absolutely  free. 

*  Iiigbt-neclded,  and  Ilght-widon'd,  and  unaware  of  an]'  sort  of  Bonow.' 

She  passed  out  once  more,  after  the  briefest  retirement  that 
custom  could  sanction,  into  the  noonday  blaze  of  the  world  she 
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bad  qnitt«d,  tenfold  more  potentBow  than  ever;  for  now  to  the 
sorcery  of  ber  Bioile  was  aaded  the  sorcery  of  her  gold,  wluch 
men  were  alio  free  to  Btrive  and  win. 

No  livino;  creature  dreamed  that  in  the  great  French  arleto- 
crat  there  oeat  the  same  pulseethat  hod  throbbed  in  the  young 
limbs  of  the  Waif  and  Stray. 

To  keep  her  unseen  until  time  and  culture  bad  so  cbanged 
her  that  there  was  no  fear  of  her  recognition  by  the  keenest 
eyes  that  had  ever  beheld  her  had  been  the  first  care  of  her 
powerful  guardians.  Estmere,  and  the  son  of  Eetmere,  she 
had  never  met ;  and  when  one  or  two  of  the  young  nobles  who 
bad  been  at  the  banquet  of  Goriolis,  and  might  have  recalled 
some  likeness  in  her  to  the  child,  whom  they  bad  there  beheld, 
their  memories  bad  been  too  filled  with  the  fair  forsaken  faces 
of  women  for  them  to  heed  the  resemblance,  or  to  suspect  the 
secret  of  the  one  before  whom  they  bowed  so  low  in  homage. 

Yague  mystic  rumours  did,  indeed,  fioat  about  concerning 
her,  but  the  hand  of  her  imperious  protectress  had  been  strong 
enough  to  lift  her  high  above  suspicion;  and  many  expedients 
had  been  found  and  used,  with  keenest  tact,  to  supply  all  flaws, 
and  smooth  all  strangeness  in  her  story. 

Yet,  though  all  others  had  so  completely  forgotten,  she 
could  not  utterly  forget ; — not  utterly,  with  those  white  and 
purple  flowers  lying  m  ber  hands. 

Tnat  time  had  been  when  these  things,  and  such  things  as 
these,  gleaned  from  wood  and  pasture,  had  been  her  only 
treasures ;  when  she  had  owned  no  more  home,  or  heritage,  or 
food,  by  right,  than  such  as  the  bird,  forsaken  of  its  flock,  cau 
make  and  and  from  tufts  of  grass,  and  pods  of  seeding  flowers, 
and  any  wind-blown  alms  of  nature.  That  time  had  been,  if 
she  haa  kept  its  memory  in  her  heart  in  gratitude,  an  amulet 
against  all  evil  thoughts,  a  cross  to  recall  to  her  eJI  those  who 
sufered,  a  rosary  whereby  she  had  counted  her  &u1ts,  her 
follies,  and  ber  better  deeds,  it  had  been  blessed  to  her. 

As  it  was, — cast  scornfully  and  cruelly  aside,  as  some  de- 
tested thing  for  which  she  prayed  oblivion  and  annihilation,— 
it  might  some  day  rise  up  and  have  its  vengeance  on  her. 

And  at  rare  times  she  feared  this,  with  a  fear  wholly  foreign 
to  her  bigh'Couru^ed  and  imperious  temperament. 

The  fear  was  kmdred  to  that  which  will  pursue  and  move  a 
monarch,  whose  passage  to  his  throne  has  been  liewn  with  an 
iron  blade  through  the  granite  of  gigantic  crime,  and  whose 
ateps  have  waded  through  the  blood  of  a  murdered  people  to 
reach  the  diadem  of  hia  desire. 

D,gn,-.rihvtOO>^IC 


"Was  it  not  over  tlio  lifeless  bodies  of  slaughterod  loves 
that  she,  nho,  Bad  passed  to  her  victoriea,  and  to  her  king- 
dom P 


OHAPTEE  XXXIX. 

Tdat  night,  at  one  of  the  greatest  houses  of  Paris,  the  moat 

eiquiaite  woman  of  ita  courtly  assembly  bore  in  her  hand  a 
massive  cluster  of  simple  blue  and  white  violets — violets,  full 
of  a  wild  forest  fragrance,  amid  the  exotica  blossomicg  there. 

'  Are  they  for  the  sake  of  the  Past,  madamc  ? '  asked  of  her 
an  old  marslial,  whose  youth  hadknown  Marengo  and  Jena, 
seeing  in  them  the  emblems  of  his  Chief. 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  with  a  look  her  lovers  had  never 

'  Yes ;  they  are  for  the  sake  of  the  Past ! ' 

Those  around  her  wondered  eagerly  and  in  eurprise  what 
Past  this  could  be  of  which  a  creature  bo  young,  etill  ao  emi- 
nent, could  think  with  such  regret;  with  her  it  could  not  be, 
-  they  knew,  a  BonapartiBt  memory. 

When  she  went  forth  to  her  carriage,  one  watcher  standing 
by,  unseen  among  the  crowds,  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  violets 
in  her  clasp  of  jewelled  gold.  And  summer  dawns  had  not 
been  sweeter  to  him  than  the  bleak  and  stormy  night  became, 
— she  bad  enough  of  the  love  of  her  chUdhood  to  treasure  his 
flowers  thus! 

The  remembrance  of  him,  slight  though  it  was,  sufficed  to 
send  hack  warmth  and  gladness  to  his  heart ;  he  gave  a  martyr- 
dom of  tenderness,  accounting  it  as  nought, — he  was  touched 
to  passionate  thankfulness  by  this  one  trivial  act. 

Thus  great  natures  ever  give  and  ever  receive : — pouring  out 
their  gold  like  water,  and  into  their  gamers  receiving  dross  in 


CHAPTEE  XL. 

WHEif  her  carriage  had  rolled  away,  Tricotrin  also  left  the 
gates  and  went  far  away  through  the  quarter  of  St.  Martin,' 
up  towards  the  thieves*  nest  of  Chaumont. 

The  thrill  of  joy  which  had  quivered  through  him  as  he  had 
been  the  violets  in  her  baud  and  in  her  bosom,  faded  into  ibe 
depression  which  ever  follows  a  hopo  that  is  unutterably  sweet, 
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yet  wliolly  baaeleae,  and  which  springs  up  only  to  perish  in  all 
the  glory  and  all  the  fragility  of  the  evaneseeut  flower  that  only 
blooms  for  a  single  day. 

She  remembered  him  and  her  childhood, — that  was  some- 
thing ;  but  she  was  divorced  from  him  for  ever,  and  could  no 
more  return  to  him  than  the  truit  gathered  in  for  a  prince'l 
table  can  return  to  the  moea-covered  branch,  where  it  once 
bung  in  a  country  orohard. 

He  had  known  thnt  this  would  be  bo  ;  be  had  foreseen  it  aa 
the  inevitable  sequel  of  that  choice  which  had  removed  her  to 
the  world  for  which  she  had  longed.  Not  now  for  the  firet 
hour  was  its  truth  before  him.  He  had  seen  it  with  each  time, 
tlirough  the  many  years  of  her  separation  from  him,  that  he 
had  looked  upon  her  and  watched  tne  actions  of  her  life.  But 
it  had  never  struck  on  him  ho  strongly  or  so  vividly  as  when  be 
had  beheld  her  that  morning;  as  when,  in  every  gesture  and 
smile  and  glance;  in  every  languid  movement,  and  contemptu- 
ous reply,  and  negligent  grace,  he  had  seen  how  wholly  the 
gay,  wa^wward,  innocent,  transparent  child,  that  he  once  bad 
sheltered,  was  lost  iu  the  patrician  woman  of  the  world. 

He  had  kept  aloof  from  her.  It  had  been  too  keen  a  sufler- 
ing  for  him  to  provoke  it.  He,  who  cast  all  pain  from  him  on 
the  impulse  of  a  joyous  nature  as  he  would  have  cast  an  adder 
from  his  arm,  could  not  voluntarily  seek  the  torture  that  her 
presence  was.  He  took  heed  that  she  was  content;  he  assured 
himself  that  her  own  desires  were  the  guide  she  followed ;  he 
kept  vigil,  how  constant  and  how  deeply  penetrating  she  did 
not  dream,  over  all  the  ohaagea  of  her  life.  But,  once  having 
seen  that  it  was  well  with  her,  once  having  learned  that  in  her 
servitude  to  ambition  she  only  embraced  the  success  that  she 
craved,  he  sought  ber  presence  little. 

During  the  years  that  her  husband  lived  she  never  saw  the 
face  of  the  man  she  had  forsaken,  though,  once  or  twice  amid 
deep  garden  ways  iu  Italy,  or  on  the  waters  of  old  Teutoniu 
streams,  she  had  heard— or  liad  thought  that  she  heard—- the 
music  that  she  had  loved  iji  the  days  of  ber  childhood.  And 
in  Buob  moments,  under  the  spell  of  that  sweet  and  distan* 
melody,  her  eyes  had  filled  with  sudden  tears,  and  her  heart 
with  sudden  yearning,  and  the  vague  sense  ofalofls,irraTocahle 
and  endless,  had  come  over  her- 

Their  liTea  had  drifted  asunder,  as  two  boats  drift  north  and 
Bouth  on  a  rivcrj  the  distance  betwixt  them  growing  longer 
and  longer  with  each  beat  of  the  oars  and  each  sigh  of  the  tide. 
And  for  the  lives  thai  part  thus  there  U  no  reunioc    Qnr 
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SoatB  oat  to  tbe  open  and  aunlit  aea,  and  one  psssea  away  to 
tie  grave  of  the  streani.    Meet  again  on  the  river  thej  cannot. 

Hia  heart  was  weary  aa  he  ivent. 

Could  he  have  served  her  he  had  been  content.  But  what 
need  or  what  call  for  aervice  could  there  be  in  this  fate  so  royal, 
80  ehadowless,  so  eminent,  so  coldly  and  bo  rndinntly  clear? 
She  had  wealth,  and  had  the  world  at  her  feet ;  she  had  empire, 
and  had  no  wieh  unfulfilled  ;  she  had  youth,  and  had  all  tbiugg 
that  render  youth  glorious.  What  apace  in  such  a  life  was 
there  for  love  to  fill  ?  She  had  need  of  nothing.  She  had  the 
armies  that  conquer,  she  had  the  sorcery  that  tranemutea,  she 
had  the  smile  that  makes  fate  smile  back  in  answer.  What 
appeal  in  such  a  life  was  there  for  aid  or  succour  P 

Once  Lie  had  promised  her  that  though  she  should  return  to 
bim  sin-stained,  wretched,  broken-hearted,  driven  from  every 
refuge,  and  shrinking  from  every  glance,  yet  would  he  not  for- 
sake her,  but  would  shelter  her  with  hia  tenderness  still.  But 
a  sterner  trial  thaji  thia  tore  the  strength  of  hia  love  at  its 
roots.  Ke  had  to  stand  outside  the  golden  gates  of  her  para- 
dise— foi'gotten . 

Not  rare  on  thia  earth  is  the  love  that  cleavea  to  the  thing 
it  has  cherished  through  guilt,  and  through  wrong,  and  through 
misery.  But  rare  indeed  is  the  love  that  atill  lives  while  its 
portion  is  oblivion,  and  the  thing  which  it  has  followed  passes 
away  out  to  a  joy  that  it  cannot  share,  to  a  light  that  it  cannot 
'  behold. 

For  this  is  as  the  love  of  a  God  which  forsakes  not,  though 
ita  creatures  revile,  and  blaspheme,  and  deride  it. 

His  heart  was  weary  within  him  aa  be  went  through  the 
dreary  way;  the  night  was  bitter  and  full  of  storms,  The 
snow-clouda  hovered  unbroken,  but  the  wind  was  wild  and 
chill  aa  ice,  and  ever  and  again  a  gnat  of  rain  swept  with  shrill 
paasion  over  the  balf-frOKen  ground,  and  dulled  tbe  few  lights 
burnins> 

He  had  come  into  the  quarter  of  the  poor,  and  into  the  hot- 
beds of  crime,  through  the  maie  of  crooked  streets  and  swarm- 
ing tenements  that  were  alive  with  guilt  as  an  ant-hill  with  ita 
insect-Bwarm,  while,  furthermost,  the  cavernous  rocks  of  Chau- 
mont  sheltered  every  sin  and  every  lust  in  their  hideous  re- 
cesBei.*  _  It  was  over  thus  that  he  exorcised  bis  dark  hours. 
Yet,  to-night,  the  heart-sickneaa  of  every  poet  and  every  leader 

*  It  ii  uMdleii  to  recaU  that  thii  vileplscshu  been  by  the  laLelnpetiil 
woAi  obaoged  into  a  ipct  of  healthfal  rNHation  and  great  bwtutf. 
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of  tlie  world  was  on  him,  too  fae&Tilj  for  even  tbe  Joatice  of 
truth,  or  the  purity  of  labour,  to  liave  worth  in  his  eight. 

'  What  avail  P '  he  thought.  '  What  avail  to  strive  to  bring 
5ien  nearer  to  the  right  ?  They  lovo  their  datknesB  beat, —  ^ 
why  not  leave  them  to  it  P  Age  after  age  the  few  cast  away 
their  lives  striving  to  raise  and  to  ransom  the  many.  "What 
use  F  Juvenal  scourged  Borne, — and  the  same  vices  that  hie 
stripes  lashed  then  laugh  triumphant  in  Paris  to-day !  Tbe 
satirist,  aud  the  poet,  and  the  prophet  strain  their  voices  in 
vain  as  the  crowds  rush  on ;  they  are  drowned  in  the  chorus  of 
mad  sins  and  sweet  falsehoods  !  O  God  I  the  waste  of  hope, 
the  waste  of  travail,  the  waste  of  pure  desire,  the  waste  of 
high  ambitions  [^nothing  endurea  but  the  well-spring  of  lies 
that  ever  rises  afresh,  and  the  bay-tree  of  sin  that  is  green, 
and  stately,  and  deathless  1 ' 

Yet,  though  in  that  hour  he  saw  the  vanity  of  labour,  the 
futility  of  effort,  the  helplessnoBS  of  truth  against  the  massed 
evils  and  armoured  insincerities  of  the  world,  as  men  In  their 
hours  of  loneliness  must  ever  behold  them ;  yet  he  went  onward 
into  the  Gehenna  whither  his  steps  tended. 

Above,  aud  hidden  in  the  huge  dens  of  the  rocks,  assassins, 
and  brigands,  and  ravishers  brooded  and  glutted  over  their 
golden  spoil  or  their  writhing  prey ;  and  in  the  horrible  streets 
that  lay  below,  naked  children  and  half-naked  women  fought 
and  tore  at  each  other  like  mad  dogs,  songs  of  riotous  bias* 
phemy  were  crossed  by  the  din  of  drunken  combatants,  and 
hideous  miseiy  with  hideons  obscenity  struggled  which  should 
be  king  regnant  there. 

The  rocks  towered  up  against  the  black  starless  skies,  silent 
because,  screened  in  their  caverns,  men,  who  had  changed  to 
devils,  hoarded  stolen  treasure,  and  stifled  tell-tale  shrieks,  and 
crushed  out  panting  life  all  noiselessly,  and  strove  to  find  some 
new  variety  of  lust.  But  in  the  quarter  of  the  town  beneath 
them  there  was  a  loud  tumultuous  nel I,  in  nhich  sex  and  age 
were  alike  forgotten,  and  confounded  in  one  pit  of  ebameless 
shame  : — a  pit  where  human  lives  were  pent  together  in  gasp- 
ing droves,  as  if  they  had  lost  all  semblance  of  humanity ; 
where  one  vast  caldron  of  iniquity  seethed  on  and  on  for  ever, 
for  ever  fed  afresh.  It  is  in  such  social  bodies  aa  these  that  the 
cancer  of  the  world  throbs  and  poisons  all  that  it  infects,  and 
taints  even  that  which  is  in  health — a  cancer  whose  sole  at- 
tempted cure  is  now  and  then  a  random  cut  from  the  knife  of 
evil  power,  that  leaves  it  wider  spread  than  ever,  covered,  in- 
fidiouB,  deadly  with  the  germs  of  an  eternal  death. 
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As  the  imprecations,  the  ecreame,  t1i6  yolls,  the  laughter 
worse  thiiD  any  curaeB,  the  songs  that  had  so  utter  a  depravity 
in  them,  the  cries  of  young  children  under  brutal  blows,  heat 
on  his  ear  vbere  he  approached  Chsumont,  a  great  Boftnesa,  a 
great  pity  came  into  his  eyes. 

'  Qod-i'orgotteD,  they  call  you ! '  he  murmured.  '  Bather 
mati-foraaken.' 

He  was  unarmed ;  he  penetrated  into  a  quarter  where  death 
waited  for  any  honeat  man  who  durst  venture  bis  life  there ; 
he  came  among  ravening  wolves,  to  whom  murder  was  paafcimo 
and  cruelty  joy.  But  he  walked  on  with  the  careless  courage 
of  his  nature,  fear  was  as  &r  from  him  aa  from  any  ea^le  of 
the  Engadiue ;  and,  moreover,  these  wolves  were  as  faithful 
doga  to  him,  caressing  his  hand  where  they  bit  through  to  the 
bone  of  every  other.  To  him  they  were  tame,  and  were  loyal. 
He  laehed  them  with  scorn ;  be  scourged  them  with  reproach ; 
many  a  time  he  seized  their  prey  from  out  their  very  jawa ;  he 
stood  between  them  and  their  passions  ;  aud  he  braved  them 
openly  in  their  maddest  rage ;  but  they  never  lifted  their  wea- 
pons against  him,  and  in  their  most  furious  mooda  he  waa 
sacred  to  tbem.  They  knew  well  that  there  was  love  and  not 
hate  in  his  soul;  and  they  unconsciousljr  revered  what  they 
could  not  comprehend, — this  courage  which  only  feared  sin ; 
this  pity  which  could  embrace  even  guilt,  this  manhood  that 
had  every  strength,  and  boldneas,  and  liberW  that  they 
honoured,  and  yet  was  so  pure  &om  crime  and  so  stainless 
&om  shame. 

He  knew  that  he  waa  safe  amid  tbem.  Had  be  not  known 
it  he  would  have  gone  thither  just  the  same.  It  was  not  in  his 
blood  to  study  caution,  or  dread  peril;  many  a  time,  with  hia 
back  gainst  a  wall,  and  the  baft  of  a  knife  against  bis  chest, 
he  had  kept  a  score  of  desperate  brutes  at  bay,  refusing  to  re- 
linquish tbem  their  victim.  And  he  who  loved  sunlight,  and 
mirth,  and  the  emile  in  women's  eyes,  and  the  gay  recklessnesB 
of  artist  life,  and  the  beauty  of  a  summer  world,  came  into  the 
hells  of  great  cities  on  that  simple  unflinching  duty  to  hu- 
manity, which  was  a  law  the  bohemian  and  the  wanderer  never 
broke.  Those  whom  the  world  cast  out  he  made  his  brethren ; 
and,  if  onoe  in  a  thousand  times  of  trial  it  vras  given  him  to 
raise  a  sinking  soul  from  the  abyss  into  the  purer  upper  air  of 
earth,  he  was  content;  he  eamod  the  only  wage  he  asked. 

'They  shudder  when  they  read  of  the  Huna  and  the  Ostro- 
gotba  pouring  down  into  Bome,'  he  mused,  as  he  passed  toward 
the  pandemoniom.    '  They  keep  a  horde  aa  aavage,  imprisoDed 
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m  tbeir  midst:,  buried  in  the  very  core  of  their  CBpitata,  aide  by 
eitle  with  their  cburches  and  p.iiaceB,  and  never  remember  the 
earthquake  that  would  whelm  them  if  once  the  pent  Tokauo 
burst,  if  once  the  black  mass  covered  below  took  flame  and 
broke  to  the  surface  !  Stateamen  multiply  their  prisons,  and 
strengthen  their  laws  agaJnat  the  crime  that  is  done,  and  they 
never  tnke  the  canker  out  of  the  bud,  they  never  save  the 
young  child  from  pollution.  Tlieir  political  economy  never 
studies  prevention ;  it  neyer  cleanses  tne  sewera,  it  only  curses 
the  fever- stricken. 

A  hideous  clangor  broke  in  on  his  ear  as  he  went,  lost  in 
thought,  and  unheeding  the  din  that  he  knew  so  well,  worse 
than  tlie  roar  of  a  million  wild  beasts.  This  clamour  was 
shrijler,  viler,  more  horrible  than  common;  it  caught  his  atten- 
tion, aiid  lifting  his  head  he  saw  at  some  little  distance  a  red 
resinous  glare. 

'  Murder  is  being  done  ;  they  are  never  so  joyous  over  aught 
else,'  he  muttered,  as  he  hastened  his  steps.  He  was  no  opti- 
mist to  deem  his  wolves  slandered  sheep  ;  he  knew  tliein  as 
they  were,  in  all  their  blackest,  iiardest,  most  hopeless  guilt. 

He  soon  came  within  sight  of  the  Are  ;  a  bonfire  blazing  in 
a  pent  dark  court,  and  throwing  its  glow  on  the  rocks  beyond, 
while  about  it  hundreds  of  living  creatures  swarmed,  and 
shrieked,  and  sang,  and  raved,  and  danced  in  the  aaturnalia 
of  devils'  ioj.  A  rabble  of  brigands  with  bare  chests  and  great 
arms  blaclc  with  fllth,  of  womfen  dishevelled,  unclothed,  yelling 
like  furies,  of  gaunt  beggars  with  their  filthy  rags  flying  in  the 
wind,  and  their  long  lean  knives  glancing  in  tbe  air,  of  chiU 
dren  leaping  and  screaming  with  delight,  surrounded  the  pile 
of  bhiaing  wood  that  burned  only  the  fiercer  for  the  falling 
bail  that  hissed  in  its  smoke.  And  above  it,  hung  there  to 
consume  by  slow  degrees,  suspended  bj  an  iron  chain  knotted 
about  his  waist,  and  fastened  to  an  iron  spout  iu  a  wall, 
swaying  in  the  wind  and  uttering  awful  cries,  swung  a  living 
human  figure. 

This  was  tbe  bacchanalia  they  enjoyed  in  the  bitter  wintry 
night, 

'  Ah-ha !  How  bright  he  will  bum  ?'  screamed  a  little  five- 
year  child,  dancing  in  ecstasy  at  the  finest  firework  she  had 
ever  beheld. 

Tricotrin  gave  a  glance  at  the  blackened  form,  as  its 
,  cbain-halter  cracked  and  shook  in  the  wind ;  then  threw  him- 
self with  a  leap  like  a  atag'a  among  the  throng,  seized  a  knife 
Iiom  the  band  of  a  bo^  ere  the  lad  could  resist,  sprang  on  to  a 
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broad  stone  coping  on  the  wnll,  etretclied  up,  seized  the 
TCretcb  by  his  waist>chaiii,  cut  the  cord  that  knotted  the  iron 
linka  to  the  projecting  spout,  and  dragged  bim  down  on  to 
the  ledge  nhere  he  himeelf  stood.  AU  this  was  done  in  an  in- 
stant, ere  they  knew  what  he  did ;  they  were  silent  in  supretae 
amaze. 

Then  a  roar  broke  from  all  the  crowd  as  with  one  voice — a 
roar  like  a  herd  of  hyenas  cheated  of  their  carcaN-prey ;  th^ 
loved  him  in  their  own  fashion,  but  they  loved  slaughter 
more,  and  they  hungered  fiercely  for  that  splendid  human 
bonfire. 

'Sive  him  to  ua?'  they  yelled,  while  twice  a  hundred 
knives  glittered  in  the  glare. 

He  stood  above  them,  on  the  stone  above  the  stifling,  re- 
sinous,  Bcorching  pyramid  of  flame — the  creature  he  bad  res- 
cued lying  at  his  feet.  All  bis  life  and  ardour  had  flashed 
back  into  his  face  with  the  need  of  actio&;  his  eyes  blazed 
with  scorn  and  passion ;  his  white  abundant  hair  blew  back- 
ward in  the  wind ;  his  fearless  gaze  unflinching  met  the  glare 
of  the  upturned,  bloodshot,  thirsty,  murderous  eyes. 

'  Give  him  to  you ! '  he  echoed  in  their  own  parlance,  which 
he  spoke  with  rapidity  and  ease.  'Ami  vile  as  yoiurselves, 
think  you  ?    What  is  his  offence  P ' 

The' rush  of  thundering  voices  hissed  oat,  as  with  a  single 
breath,  the  story  of  the  criminal ;  a  new  comrade,  a  puny  crea- 
ture, stealthy  as  the  cat,  timid  as  the  hare,  who  had  joined  tbem 
for  awhile  only  to  spy  on  them  and  to  betray  them  to  the  law  ; 
a  traitor  that  deserved  ten  thousand  deaths,  drawn  out  in  years 
of  tort  ore. 

Tricotrin  heard ;  the  red  light  fell  upon  him  as  he  looked 
down  on  the  riot  that  seethed  beneath  Mm,  and  on  the  knives 
that  menaced  him  if  he  did  not  yield. 

'  A  dark  guilt,  truly,'  he  said  With  brevity,  as  bis  mellow 
voice  rane  clear  through  the  din.  '  But  you  are  not  fit  for  its 
judges.  Fine  fellows,  indeed,  to  sit  in  the  judgment-seat — ^you, 
who  would  be  shot  or  guillotined,  every  one  of  you,  if  you  hut 
had  your  deserts.  "What  do  you  call  yourselves — devils,  tigers, 
or  menP  Tou  have  no  claim  to  the  last  name.  A  spy  is  a 
thing  as  foul  as  a  viper,  I  grant;  but  not  to  be  burnt  alive,  for 
all  that ;  and  you  are  too  utter  blackguards  yourselves  to  have 
any  right  left  in  you  to  punish.  Two  hundred  men,  too, 
against  one — glorious  equality]  For  shame,  you  hellhounds, 
I  linew  you  were  brutes  when  the  bloodthirat  was  on  you,  but 
I  did  not  guess  till  now  you  were  cowardaf ' 
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Ho  kuew  how  to  deal  with  them,  as  Dumouriez  dealt  with 
.  his  mutinous  battaliona.  The  fiery  Bcorn,  the  contetnptuouB 
invective,  the  dauntless  censure  struck  thera  dumb,  where 
other  words  would  have  eicited  their  mocltery,  or  inflamed 
their  passions.  The  silence  did  not  last  long ;  they  were  in 
furious  hatred  of  their  prey;  they  were  in  ravening  longing 
for  their  sport ;  they  closed  nearer  and  nearer,  stretching  out 
their  gaunt  hands  to  seize,  and  lifting  their  knives  in  the  air. 

'  G-ive  him  to  us ! '  they  shouted  again,  with  awful  blasphemy 
upon  their  tongues.  Any  other  than  huDself  they  would  have 
hnrled  down  and  torn  in  pieces,  as  hounds  tear  offal. 

He .  laughed  aloud,  witb  haughty  defiance  flashing  on  them 
from  his  eyes. 

'  GKve  him  to  you  P  Ton  think  I  am  a  huntsman,  to  fling 
the  fill  to  the  pack?  Off,  you  scoundrels!  sheathe  your 
knives,  I  tell  you !  Do  you  hear  p  Tou  want  my  life,  I  dare- 
say. You  are  murderers,  and  that  is  your  trade  I  But  I  do 
not  ineau  to  die  in  your  hell ;  I  should  find  no  worse  where 
devils  rage,  if  the  priests'  tales  be  ever  so  true.  This  man 
shall  be  mine.     I  say  it.     You  know  I  never  break  my  word.' 

The  tumult  raged  higher  and  higher,  swelling  out  like  the 
hoarse  roar  of  the  sea. 

'  0iTe  him  to  ub  ! '  tbey  screamed.  '  The  flres  shall  have 
him,  and  not  you  I' 

He  stood  unmoved ;  a  brawny  giant  flung  himself  acroaa  the 
fiames,  leaped  up  by  the  stone  ledges,  and  made  a  lunge  at  the 
body  of  the  spy.  But  Tricotrin  was  too  rapid  for  nim ;  he 
dealt  the  brigand  one  blow  straight  in  his  chest,  and  the  man 
fell  like  an  ox  under  the  poleaie. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  of  stupefaction;  they  were 
superstitious  of  his  power  ;  they  endowea  him  with  more  than 
mortal  force.  But  the  women,  ever  foremost  in  cruelty  and 
riot,  ever  hounding  on  to  war  the  men  who  might  choose 
peace,  mocked  and  mouthed  at  their  males  for  cowardice,  and 
yelled  with  shrillest  oaths  their  horrible  ery — 

'  Give  him  to  the  flames — his  blood  or  yours  I' 

He  looked  with  changeless  calm  upon  them  still ;  the  hot 
flickering  glare  of  the  fire  lighting  up  the  majestic  height  of 
his  stature,  and  the  dauntless,  scornful  grandeur  of  his  face, 
on  which  there  stole  a  certain  wistful  saddened  pity. 

He  had  thought  that  these  brutes  loved  him. 

'Poor  mad  wild  beastsl'  he  murmured,  'You  know  not 
■what  it  is  you  do.  You  can  kill  me,  doubtless,  if  you  will ; 
but  you  cannot  make  me  look  on  to  see  you  steep  yourselves 
in  slaughter.'  <.,(H>^le 
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The  roar  huBbed,  like  the  roar  of  aea-waves  einking  down 
into  calm;  silence  fell  on  them  with  a  great  atid  sudden 
awe.  A  Hublimity  that  their  minds  could  not  reach 
Btirred  their  souls  from  this  serene  couraj^e,  this  offered  sa- 
crifice, this  refusal  to  forsalie  them,  though  they  forsook  them- 
selves, A  gaunt,  bull-throated,  sanguinary  brutal  brigand — 
type  of  the  »£ipa{fjre«  of  all  time,  from  the  mobs  of  Marius  to 
the  mobs  of  Marat — thrust  bis  knife  down  into  his  girdle 
with  a  curse. 

'  Let  him  have  his  way.  He  may  thrust  a  pike  through  me, 
and  I  will  not  say  him  no,' 

There  was  a  throb  of  human  blood  under  the  bullock-hide ; 
there  was  a  pulse  of  manly  softness  under  the  wolf-skie.  He 
was  a  butcher  of  men  ;  he  had  drawn  his  knife  across  more  than 
one  panting  throat;  be  lived  by  riot  and  pillage;  but  his 
temper  answered  to  courage,  and  he  had  an  instinct  that  re- 
Terenced  greatness. 

He  was  the  leader  among  them,  whose  word  was  law,  and 
whose  argument  with  rebels  was  a  rope.  The  crowd  dared  not 
revolt  by  more  than  a  sullen  savage  groan.  Trieotrin  flung 
his  bright  glance  over  them. 

'  Patron  Mi-Minoux,  that  was  generously  spoken.  You  give 
me  this  man?' 

A  roar  of  baffled  rage  broke  from  the  throng,  in  which  the 
loudest  voices  that  led  were  the  voices  of  women.  But  Mi- 
Minouj  stayed  it  with  a  gesture. 

'  A  thousand  devils  seize  you  1  He  deserves  more  than 
this  from  us!*  he  shouted.  'Trieotrin,  take  the  dinned 
Beast's  life — for  your  sake,  I  say,  not  bis,  the  hound  !'  '  , 

'For  mine,  and  for  your  own.' 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Mi-Miuoux ;  the  soilless 
hand  that  had  never  been  stained  with  bribe  or  blood,  or 
even  the  insincerity  of  a  false  greeting,  meeting  tho  one  that 
was  black  with  a  thousand  crimes,  and  red  from  murder's 
work.  Over  the  Patron's  dusky  brutal  face  a  tremor  and  a 
light  passed  quickly ;  he  drew  his  own  hand  away  as  though 
it  were  burnt  with  fire. 

'  Hell  and  fury !     Mine  is  not  fit !' 

Trieotrin  looked  on  him  with  a  smile  that  had  such  infinite 
pity. 

'Chut!    Why  not?    We  are  both  men.' 

Then,  standing  still  on  the  stone  ledge,  with  the  drooping 
buddled  figure  of  the  spy  lying  in  a  shapeless  mass  at  bis  feet, 
while  the  bonfire  burned  dully  in  the  rushing  hail,  while  the 
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flmnes  and  the  wind  sank  together,  and  the  people  grew  Tety 
quiet,  hushing  the  children  who  cried  aloud  for  the  spectacle 
tliey  had  lost,  hia  voice  rang,  clear  and  Bweet  aa  a  bell,  through 
the  thieves'  quarter  r 

'  Children. !  you  give  mo  to-night  gifte  more  precious  than 
Bilver  and  gold.  I  thank  yon  from  my  soul.  I  would  not  bar- 
ter this  single  life  that  you  spare  to  me,  vile  though  it  be,  ■ 
for  all  the  coina  of  monarcha'  treasuries.  You  were  wild 
beaate  when  I  found  you.  Nay,  a  millionfold  worse ;  for  the 
beaata  do  but  slaughter  for  hunger,  as  we  kill  the  calf  and  the 
lamb ;  and  the  beasts  never  slay  their  own  kind.  Ton  were 
worse  than  the  tigers  are ;  but  still  my  tigers  were  human. 
They  let  go  their  prey  out  of  love  for  me.  Ah,  why  will  ye 
not  have  as  mucli  love  for  yourselves  P  Tou  are  fools, 
though  you  deem  yourselves  wise — foois  in  the  election  of  Crime 
for  your  god.  Does  that  god  bring  you  aught  but  blows  ? 
"Will  he  feed  you  with  aught  but  ashes  ?  Will  he  clothe  you 
with  aught  but  fear  and  shame,  and  fever  and  fire  ?  Ye 
are  fools  in  the  god  thatye  serve.  Ye  are  slaves,  though  ye 
deem  yourselves  free,  what  life  does  your  deity  give?  To 
fear  like  wolves^ — to  burrow  like  moles~to  be  hunted  like 
foies — to  be  shunned  like  lepers — to  endure  months  of 
jamine  for  sake  of  one  hour's  gorged  and  loathsome  debauch, 
like  the  vultures  that  only  find  sweetness  in  carrion — to  be 
netted  at  last  like  a  fox  in  a  gin — to  have  your  limbs  cramped 
in  irons — to  be  fettered,  scourged,  shaven,  yoked  together  (ike 
coupled  hounda,  working  like  the  mill-horses  for  no  reward  in 
one  endless  circle ;  sleeping  on  a  plank,  growing  old  in  a 
cell,  without  the  chance  of  a  hope,  without  a  woman's  kias  or 
a  man's  laugh,  without  a  draught  of  wine  or  an  hour  of  liberty. 
That  is  the  life  your  god  gives  you ;  that  is  the  fate  you 
deem  freedom.  How  long  will  you  worship  ao  blindly  P  So 
long  as  you  are  born  in  darkness ;  so  long  as  you  are  be- 
gotten and  bred  and  reared  in  ignorance  and  iniquity.  You 
lay  your  children,  new-bom,  in  the  red  iron  hands  of  your 
Moloch.  Tou  fill  their  mouths  with  curses  ere  yet  their 
milk-teeth  are  shed.  Tou  snatch  them  out  from  their  mothers 
to  send  them  out  to  your  god's  hideous  service.  Tou  give 
tbera  life  only  that  you  may  cause  to  be  brought  forth  frenh 
spawn  of  ain  to  curae  the  world  that  you  hate.  Tou  bring 
the  youug  children  your  women  have  borne  to  see  a  man 
burnt  for  their  sport ;  if  they  kill  you  when  you  are  old  and 
oaelesB,  and  cumber  their  path,  will  it  be  the  childi'en'B  fault 
or  your  own?    Slaves  yourselves,  why  will  you  bring  the  new 
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lives  into  bondage  ere  yet  tbey  can  tell  what  the  liberty  of 
innocence  meanH  ?  Fooled  eerfa  of  a  false  god,  whom  you 
worship  because  his  altars  glitter  with  the  tinsel  of  vice,  wby 
will  you  bind  your  offspring  down  beneath  the  tyranny  of 
your  vile  religion  ?  Tou  think  I  use  language  too  harsh  ? 
O  my  people !  you  would  have  taken  my  life  a  moment  since, 
because  I  would  not  stand  by  to  see  you  steeped  afresh  in 
blood:  vtill  you  never  believe  bow  gladly  I  would  lay  it  down 
foryou  if  it  would  ransom  you  from  suffering  and  sin  ? ' 

[They  were  silent  oa  they  heard. 

The  passionate  eloquence  of  the  poet,  winged  with  living 
truth,  pierced  their  souls  aa  he  spoke  to  them.  Vaguely  the 
meaning  and  the  greatness  of  his  words  reached  the  dullest  and 
vilest  life  that  cowered  there.  "Women,  seilesa  and  shameful, 
shuddered  and  heat  their  breasts  that  had  nourished  thieves, 
aud  cursed  aloud  their  lips  that  had  rewarded  murderers  with 
kisses  sold  for  stolen  gold.  Men,  dogged  and  brutal,  dropped 
down  their  heads,  and  shivered  where  they  stood,  and  wondered 
in  their  poor  untutored  brains,  that  struggled  against  such  mists 
of  poisoned  ignorance,  whether  indeed  he  who  arraigned  them 
thus  were  man  or  god. 

It  was  only  the  little  children  who  crouched  beneath  the 
flame  pillars  of  the  fire,  who  murmured  in  their  baby-throata 
against  him,  because  he  had  cheated  them  of  the  burning,  and 
bad  not  let  them  hear  the  music  of  the  death-shriek. 

He  heard,  and  stooped  and  raised  up  one  of  those  who  mut- 
tered in  lisping  revolt  against  him.  The  child  was  only  a  few 
years  old;  but  from  out  its  elfin  eyes  the  thirst  of  inherited  Inst 
already  glistened,  and  on  its  parching  mouth  the  heat  of  the 
drunkard's  desire  was  already  set. 

'  Look! '  he  said  to  tlie  silent  people,  while  hia  eyes  rested 
»n  them  with  a  regard  of  tendemesa  and  of  compassion  unutter- 
able. '  The  child  bungera  for  the  sight  of  a  death  agony ;  your 
blood  is  in  bis  veins,  and  he  can  have  no  choice  but  to  be  vile, 
for  have  you  not  made  hia  paatime  murder,  and  bis  cradle-song 
a  curse  P  You  have  created  him  only  to  slay  him.  Are  not  the 
beasta  of  the  deaerfc  holy  and  full  of  mercy  beside  you  P  Women 
— as  these  creatures  come  to  the  birth,  it  were  better  to  tear 
them  from  your  breasts,  and  dash  their  brains  out  upon  the 
stones  of  your  streets,  than  have  them  become  like  this.  He 
is  not  a  child — this  thing  that  clamours  to  see  a  living  crea- 
ture bum.  He  is  a  budding  seed  of  awful  crime,  to  which  your 
passions  bad  dared  to  give  the  breath  and  force  of  life.  And 
through  him  your  sin  will  pass  down  through  geueration  afttt 
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generation.  Have  yon  ever  thought  what  it  ie  that  you  do 
when  you  beget  these  lives  that  grow  up,  like  rank  grass,  from 
corruption  ? ' 

The  great  multitude  was  silent;  even  the  hellish  creature 
that  had  mouthed  and  mocked  at  his  feet  was  quiet  and  touched 
with  ftwo,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  moved 
unwittingly  by  the  sdemn  and  d^ad  sweetness  of  the  voice 
above  him. 

Through  the  mob  of  murderers  and  raviehere,  and  thieves 
and  forgers  a  shiver  ran  like  one  deep  sob. 

Without  another  word  he  went  down  from  the  atones  where  ' 
be  stood,  and  passed  away  through  their  midst,  leading  the  con- 
demned with  him. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Chrtbostom,  when  he  protected  Eutropiua  under  the  shield 
of  his  eloquence,  could  not  have  had  more  disgust  for  the  vile- 
nesa  of  the  one  he  had  saved  than  had  he  now  for  the  spy  that 
be  had  rescued  from  the  flre.  Without  asking  he  guessed  his 
guilt :  the  giiilt  of  a  criminal  turned  informer,  and  chaatised  by 
those  he  had  endeavoured  to  betrav. 

At  him  he  had  not  even  glancea  ;  and  the  unhappy  creature 
had  not  once  lifted  hia  aching  lids,  hut  moved  on  with  trembling 
flteps  through  the  furious  driving  of  the  sleet  and  wind. 

When  at  length  they  had  reached  a  aalitsry  place  where  none 
were  in  hearing,  his  protector  loosened  him,  and  faced  him. 

'If  Iscariot  uad  lived  he  might  have  redeemed  his  crime. 
ThereisBosia  that  shuts  out  hope.  Whatareyoa?  andhow 
came  you  there  P    It  may  be  I  can  aid  you.' 

The  traitor  he  had  rescued  looked  up  at  bim  with  blank 
scorched  eyes,  that  still  saw  nothing  save  the  glare  and  ebb  of 
the  flames  from  which  he  bad  escaped. 

Tricotrin  scanned  hia  face ;  and  his  own  changed.  He  stood 
motionless,  looking  on  the  charred,  shrinking,  half-naked  form 
before  him. 

'  Again  I '  he  murmured, '  again ! ' 

The  other  did  not  hear  or  note  him,  feeling,  beholding, 
listening  to  naught  aave  that  roar  and  leap  of  the  bonfires, 
which  seemed  still  winding  round  his  limbs,  and  crushing  his 
breath  with  their  clouds  of  smoke.  Of  his  rescue  he  was  scarcely 
GonsciouB ;  he  had  followed  the  hand  that  had  guided  him  by  a 
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dumb  instinct;  he  was  senseless  and  paralysed  witli  the  past 
fear ;  he  waa  like  a  moth  caught  by  BOmo  geat!a  hand  from  ont 
n  flame,  and  loosed,  maimed  andblinded,  upon  the  darkness  and 
coldneaB  of  the  night, 

'Again!'  murmured  Tricotrin.  'How  rile  we  are  at  our 
best !     If  I  had  known  I  might  have  left  him  to  his  fate.' 

All  the  light  and  the  pity  and  the  sublimity  that  had  been 
upon  his  face  when  ho  had  addroBsed  the  multitudes,  and  driren 
thorn  ha«k  from  slaughter,  had  faded  ;  it  was  dark  aoc!  grey  and 
weary — the  fatigue  of  rising  passions,  and  the  despair  of  a  soul 
tbat  could  not  reach  the  heights  it  strove  for,  following  the 
inspiration  and  the  tenderness  and  the  strength  tbat  had  been 
on  it  aa  he  had  arraigned  the  murderBrs. 

He  uttered  not  one  word,  but  stood  gazing  down  upon  the 
blackened,  quivering,  helpless  thing,  whose  life  womd  have 
gone  forth  in  fire  but  for  bim. 

They  were  alone.  Dark  leaning  roofs  of  empty- buildings 
rose  upon  either  side,  like  the  steep  slopes  of  caving  cIMs  :  the 
winds  shrieked  through  the  narrow  passages ;  the  sKy  above 
was  leaden  and  starless.  The  creature,  looking  upward — with 
his  sight  still  dazzled,  and  hot  as  with  the  horrible  scorch  of 
the  flame  upon  it,  and  with  his  brain  still  maddened  from 
terror — eaugut  the  eyes  that  rested  on  him,  and  knew  them, 
and  trembled,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  bruised  bleeding 
bands,  and  cried  out  that  the  dead  bad  risen. 

Above  him,  like  the  Saint  Michael  of  O-uido,  stood  the  form 
of  his  saviour,  the  shadows  changing  on  his  face,  fiery,  fleeting, 
lightened,  darkened,  swift  and  varymg  as  the  thoughts  at  con- 
flict in  bis  heart. 

On  the  earth  the  Greek,  Canaria,  writhed  senseless,  shudder- 
ing in  epilepsy,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  heating  the  air  with 
frantic  gesture,  struck  down,  as  by  a  stroke  from  some  avenging 
angel,  by  the  gaze  that  bad  looked  at  him  with  the  look  of  the 

The  night  had  grown  still  more  inclemeti.t ;  the  pattering  hail 
bad  changed  to  a  storm  of  rain ;  whose  great  drops  froze  as 
swiftly  as  they  fell,  The  air  was  ice ;  the  winds  were  hurri- 
canes ;  the  cold  was  growing  with  every  instant  more  intenee. 
Left  upon  the  frozen  ground,  half  nude,  convulsed,  insensible, 
the  wretched  creature  lying  there  must  have  perished  no  less 
surely  than  had  the  flames  consumed  him. 

He  was  beyond  the  pale  of  human  kinship— beyond  the  right 
of  human  pity ;  a  traitor  who  hod  turned  against  his  comrades, 
and  striven  to  betray  them  to  tlie  law,  so  that  his  own  wretched 
life  should  be  by  the  law  sol  frao,  ('"  ^  iil  ■ 
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To  the  man  who  looked  on  him,  he  waa  yet  more  than  th!a : 
he  wna  a  foe  whose  poiaoned  fanga  had  bitten  deep  into  the 
frank  free  faith  of  boyhood. 

Yet,  with  the  aame  mercj  as  he  wonld  have  raieed  a  dying 
leprouB-eaten  wretch,  Tricotrin  lifted  np  the  criminal  trom  the 
earth  and  passed  onward. 

'  Doing  otherwise,  how  were  I  better  than  they  ?'  he  thought 

From  the  active  deed  of  murder  he  had  that  hour  withheld 
the  people.  It  waa  not  for  him,  whose  lipa  had  spolceu  their 
rebuke,  to  yield  himself  up  to  the  instincta  of  their  vengeance. 
He  went  on  through  tiie  ice-storm,  over  the  whitened  frozen 
ground,  heavily  cumbered  with  the  convulaed  limba  and  twiat- 
iug  body  of  the  usconscioua  burden  that  he  carried. 

Once  ere  this  he  had  given  thia  man  the  '  chance '  that  h< 
had  coveted ;  and  out  of  that  chance  he  fonud  to-night  that  the 
lost  wretch  had  coined  only  deeper  crime,  viler  ruin,  lower 
degradation.  Yet  he  gave  him  still  another.  The  baser,  the 
weaker,  the  guiltier  this  life,  the  more  need  was  there  that  it 
should  have  breath  and  apace  left  to  change  and  become  ' 
cleansed,  if  such  amend  were  possible. 

There  was  nothing  stirring  in  the  howling  winter"uight  that 
already  trenched  on  dawn.  He  met  none  to  aid  him  in  his 
errand  ;  the  only  sound  waa  the  steps  of  the  half-frozen  patrol 
some  way  from  him  ;  and  the  aoldier  he  could  not  euumioa.  To 
give  np  thia  thing,  that  lay  iusenaihle  and  rigid  across  his 
ahoulder,  to  the  handa  of  the  law,  was  not  the  reading  of  duty 
that  he  followed. 

Painfully,  and  by  slow  degrees,  he  toiled  on  through  the 
heating  storm,  that  turned  to  ice  as  it  fell  upon  his  face  and 
form.  At  length  he  reached  the  gaunt  walla  of  the  nearest 
hospital,  with  its  lamp  burning  over  the  entrance-way,  the 
flame  dashed  to  and  fro  by  the  fierce  eddies  of  the  gusts  that 
shook  its  iron  cage  and  blew  the  ice-raiu  past  it  in  white 
clouds. 

He  knew  the  religious  refuge  well,  as  one  of  those  few  phuea 
npon  earth  where  to  suffer  is  deemed  sufficient  passport  into    * 
pity,  and  where  no  other  title  of  admiaaion  is  required  than  the 
canker  of  disease  and  the  woes  of  neceaslty. 

He  rang ;  the  great  bell  boomed  mournfully  through  the 
stillneas.  He  leaned  the  figure  of  the  man  against  tlie  porch, 
and  eazed  on  it  with  an  infinite  pain  in  his  eyes.  It  was 
huddled  together,  sunk  in  the  swoon  that  had  succeeded  the 
convulsion,  helpless,  pitiful,  miserable,  beyond  all  words. 

•Had  you  been  true  in  the  years  of  our  youth,  how  would  it 
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hHve  been  witb  ub  both  now  F '  he  thougbt ;  and  all  the  strange, 
wild,  cruel-  dreams  which  rise  witb  the  memory  of  a  fate  that 
has  beeu  within  our  graep,  utd  has  been  seized  from  it  and 
broken  asunder,  and  cast  into  the  abjas  of  irrevocable  losses, 
arose  before  him  as  he  stood  outside  the  walla  of  the  hospital 
with  the  senselesa  body  stretched  in  the  grey  shadow  at  bis 
feet. 

The  boom  of  the  bell  died  on  the  silence ;  tbo  iron  door 
slowly  unclosed.  He  was  faimliar  there;  and  the  Brethren 
were  wont  to  call  him,  in  the  bitterneea  of  winters  such  as  this, 
their  Alpine  dog,  their  St.  Bernard  of  search  and  of  succour. 

'I  brought  him  from  the  thieres'  quarter.  He  is  uot  dead,' 
he  said  briefly. 

Thejr  took  the  ghastly  burden  within,  to  where  were  warmth 
and  science,  and  care  and  rest ;  and  be  turned  and  went  back- 
ward into  the  storm,  refusing  to  enter  there. 

He  was  not  conscious  of  the  violence  of  the  winds,  or  of  the 
perilous  ice-blasts  of  the  rain.  His  memory  was  with  the  past : 
be  wondered  how  it  would  have  been  with  him  had  oue  lie  from 
the  lips  of  that  dyiug  wretch  not  changed  the  current  of  his 
life  in  boyhood ;  one  act  of  baseness  from  the  traitor  who  had 
come  at  laat  to  the  burning  play  of  the  thieves'  awful  mirth, 
uot  driven  him  in  youth  to  exile.- 

Greatness  and  power  and  the  treasuries  of  wealth  would  have 
beeu  his.  The  laurels  of  fame  would  have  filled  his  bands  in 
lieu  of  the  wild  flowers  of  gipsy  wandering.  His  pleasures 
would  have  been  taken  in  palaces,  instead  of  under  the  tawny 
roofs  of  fishers'  cabins,  of  village  hostelries,  of  painters'  sketch- 
ing tents ;  his  wine  would  have  been  poured  from  chalices  of 
gold  or  silver  in  place  of  the  drinking-boms  of  careless  artists, 
and  the  brown  jugs  of  bright-eyed  maidens.  His  name  would 
have  been  on  the  lips  of  the  world  instead  of  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people ;  and  honour  would  have  blown  loud  clarions  in  his 
path,  where  love  now  laughed  in  bis  eyes,  and  song  now  rang 
on  bis  ear. 

Begret  bad  never  touched  him. 

Those  heights  which  he  had  left  had  ever  looked,  to  the 
gaze  that  was  bold  and  true  as  the  eagle's,  only  as  the  sand- 
mounds  which  the  children  of  the  world  held  in  their  ignorance 
to  be  golden  thrones. 

The  diadem  which  he  had  laid  down  had  ever  seemed  to  the 
forehead  that  was  warm  with  the  suns  of  the  south,  and  proud 
with  an  unstniued  truth,  and  caressed  with  the  sweet  lips  of 
women,  but  a  leaden  fardel  of  weary  weight,  tliat  men  only  bear 
because  fools  call  it  a  crown.  ^1  GtH>ylc 
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The  ambitionB  that  be  had  foreaken  hffd  ever  appeared  to 
the  mind  that  wag  steeped  in  the  colourB  of  the  poet,  iu  the 
paasiona  of  the  lover,  in  the  indolence  of  the  wanderer,  ia  the 
gaiety  of  the  reveller,  hut  as  ropes  of  sands,  whereby  thoae  who 
deemed  that  they  climbed  to  the  stars  fell  back  into  the  pit  of 
oblivion. 

He  would  not  baye  exchanged  bis  life  for  a  kingdom  ;  and 
euvy  of  those  whom  men  called  great  had  nerer  left  its  evil 
breath  upon  bim.  He  knew  too  well  the  penalties  that  make 
the  air  in  which  such  men  soar  so  arid,  ond  drench  so  weightily 
with  the  dank  dews  of  satiety  the  wings  of  all  those  who  fly  on 
high. 

regret  had  never  touched  bim. 

Never  until  this  night,  when  be  had  beheld  the  violets  he 
bad  given  in  the  white  breast  of  a  woman, 
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Lost  in  deep  thought,  be  noted  nothing  as  he  moved  home- 
ward from  the  ttospital,  until  in  one  of  the  lonelier  passages  hia 
eyes  were  drawn  to  a  dark  strange  fi|;ure  coming  through  the 
drifting  snow,  that  froze  as  fast  as  it  fell,  wandering  with  & 
dreamy  uncertainty  in  the  gait,  yet  adv^icing  with  a  curious 
resolve  and  swiftness.  The  man  was  dressed  in  heaw  blue 
fisher's  clothes ;  his  heard  was  very  long  and  rough,  and  blew  in 
the  strong  wind ;  his  eyes  gazed  out  into  the  darkness,  painfully 
bright,  and  yet  unutterably  weary. 

Tricotrin  had  seen  that  same  form  oftentimes  since  he  had 
seen  it  first  under  the  tawny  sail  of  the  Loirais  hay-boat ;  in 
dark,  quaint,  old-world  nooks  of  man-forgotten  towns;  in  the  hot 
yellow  glare  of  southern  cities  at  noon;  on  the  olive- shadowed 
roads  of  the  Biviera ;  in  the  great  brown  cumbrous  barges,  on 
rivers  crowded  with  summer-soil ;  in  the  deep  glow  of  cool,  dim, 
silent  churches,  with  the  amber  shadows  and  the  yellow  Ught« 
sleeping  on  their  noiseless  footways ;  seen  it  ever  in  the  samo 
wandenng  quest,  ever  in  the  same  mute  solitude. 

His  voice  rang  through  the  frosty  air  r  '  Bruno ! ' 

The  sailor  paused,  and  looked  around  with  a  vague  memory 
in  bifi  eyes.  In  a  certain  sense  he  had  grown  to  recognise  that 
voice  better  than  any  other's,  though  he  would  gUde  away  from 
all  companionship  and  BuSerno  pursuit.  He  knew  it,  something 
as  the  dog  whose  heart  is  in  his  own  dead  master's  grave  will 
2  A 
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know  a  voice  that  ever  speake  tenderly  to  him,  and  never  aeeie 
to  draw  him  away  from  the  tomb. 

Tricotrin  laid  one  hand  on  hie  shoulder. 

'  Tou  have  not  found  her  ? '  Ho  had  learned  that  it  waa  more 
merciful  to  treat  the  delusion  as  a  truth. 

The  sailor's  eyea  turned  oa  him  with  a  look  as  bewildered 
and  as  utterly  heart-broken  aa  the  eyes  of  the  dog  at  the  grave 
of  his  master. 

'  Not  yet.    It  is  long — it  is  long.' 

A  great  sigh  shook  him  as  he  spoke.  It  was  long ;  it  was 
over  twenty  years. 

'The  years  pass  swiftly,'  Tricotrin  answered  him,  with  th& 
grave  gentleness  which  had  won  him  something  like  trust  and 
love  even  from  this  poor  hunted  stupefied  mind.  'The  yeara 
bring  us  1^.    May  It  not  be  she  is  dead  ? ' 

'"So;  that  ia  not  possible.  If  she  were  dead  her  soul  would 
come  to  me.' 

Bruno's  eyes  were  bright  with  this  strange  faith,  which  lived 
in  him  and  could  not  be  stirred ;  this  faith  which  was  the  tem- 
peat-toased  rehc  of  that  barbaric  creed  of  his  childhood,  which 
drew  hia  tired  steps  to  the  altars  of  the  chnrchea  in  a  vague 
worship,  half  superstition,  half  heart-Bickness. 

Tricotrin  looked  on  him  in  silence.  What  words  would  allay 
this  hopeless  grief,  or  dull  this  endless  loss  ?  Her  soul ! — the 
BOnl  of  that  soulless  thing,  who  hadhut  BensesandpassionB,  and 
who  had  no  god  but  the  gods  of  gold  and  of  lust ! 

'  I  thought  I-aaw  her — look  you ! '  whispered  Bruno  suddenly, 
while  hia  voice  sank  very  low.  '  Last  night,  a  few  hours  agone, 
I  came  on  a  place  where  the  men  and  the  women  dance  on  ths 
ice,  and  the  torches  bum,  and  the  sledge-bells  ring,  and  the 
great  trees  are  all  alive  with  fire  and  silver.  Tou  call  it  the 
wood  of  Boulogne.  "WeD,  I  thought  that  I  saw  her — through 
a  casement  in  that  wooden  house  on  the  lake,  where  the  lights 
glitter  all  night ;  where  the  devil  sits  laughing  to  see  men  do  his 
work.  It  was  her  face ;  it  waa  among  many.  They  were  shout- 
ing aod  singing  and  pouring  red  wine  down  their  throats  ;  asd 
the  face  turned  and  looked  at  me  with  her  eyes — 0  yes,  with 
her  eyes.  But  do  you  know  what  looked  through  them  P  A 
devil !  Through  her  eyes  he  gibed  me  and  mocked  me  and 
vaunted  hia  vice  and  bia  luats.  Then  I  knew  that  Satanus  had 
bade  him  take  her  likeness  to  tempt  and  to  torture  me ;  and  I 
had  atrength  to  £ee.  I  fled  all  night  through  the  woods, 
through  the  darkness,  through  the  ice  and  the  snow.  Will  it 
be  ao  m  hell  P  Will  they  curae  us  by  putting  their  vileneas  in 
the  shspeB  we  know  purest  and  lovelieat  F ' 
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He  paused  abroptly.  The  man  wbo  heard  him  stood  eilent;, 
touched  with  a  pity  heyond  all  worda. 

The  devil  the  forsafcen  husband  had  beheld  had  been  the 
woman  whom  he  believed  pure  and  unaoiled  as  the  snow  that 
fell  rouod  then. 

'  Come  with  mo,  Bruno,' he  eaid  softly;  'come  with  me,  if 
for  to-night  only.  You  are  cold  and  fevered  and  worn  out;  you 
are  ill,  though  you  know  it  not.    Come.' 

The  sailor  shook  his  head,  with  the  dogged  dreamy  rpsolve 
settling  over  his  gaze. 

'  I  am  not  ill ;  and  I  must  seek  her.' 

'  But  yon  have  sought  her  so  long,' 

'  Yes ;  it  is  long— how  long  I  cannot  count ;  but  that  ia  no 
matter,  you  know.  When  I  find  her  we  shall  forget  that.  I  must 
not  rest.  I  would  not  sleep,  hut  that  sleep  comes  on  me  at  last, 
and  kills  me  hody  and  brain.  Inever  sleep  but-just  at  the  dawn. 
I  cannot  tell  why ;  but  I  feel  she  is  in  less  peril  when  the  sun 
first  breaks.  All  things  are  waking  ;  and  they  are  merciful 
— the  beasts  and  the  birds ;  there  is  mercy  in  their  eyes  that 
no  men  have— but  you ;  and  they  suffer :  that  makes  them 
pitiful.' 

He  paused  once  more,  the  Strange,  vHi,  tender  thoughts 
straying  through  the  chaos  of  his  shattered  reason. 

'  Come,'  m^d  Tricotrin  gently.  '  We  will  seek  her  toge- 
ther.' 

But  Bruno  drew  away- 

■  Ho— no — no,'  he  said  absently ;  '  I  must  bo  alone — always 
alone.  You  see,  we  do  not  know  where  she  is :  she  may  he  ill 
ond  desolate,  or  a  beggar  mayhap ;  she  must  be  like  a  stray  lamb 
on  a  bleak  mountain  side,  alone  in  the  width  of  the  world ;  and 
you  know  the  lamb  will  only  come  to  the  shepherd's  voice  s 
another's  scares  her.  And  something  tells  me  I  am  near  to  her 
now ;  the  end  will  soon  come.' 

There  was  a  light  like  the  pale  radiance  from  stars  upon  his 
broirn  attenuated  features;  but  the  stars  were  not  shining;  the 
sky  abovehead  was  black  with  leaden  snow-burdened  clouda ; 
the  light  was  the  light  of  a  martyr's  hope  —  holy,  pure, 
divine. 

He  moved  swiftly  away,  with  a  backward  gesture  of  the 
band,  mournful,  appealing,  commanding,  that  entreated  not  t« 
be  followed,  and  tliat  coiSd  not  be  disobeyed.  His  footsteps 
fell  silent  on  the  softness  of  the  snow  ;  his  form  glided  away  like 
a  wraith,  soon  lost  in  the  bush  and  the  gloom. 

Tricotrin  stood  long  and  looked  back  at  the  vault  of  darknoEB 
into  which  he  had  passed.  2  ^.3 
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'Twentf-foor  ^earal'  lie  thought.  'And  he  has  never 
vearied  I     Wbat  ib  my  bitteriieBa  beside  his  P ' 

Then  he  went  onward,  back  to  the  gayer  quarters  of  the 
town  j  and  as  he  went,  he  passed  the  open  portals  of  a  world- 
famous  theatre.  The  flood  of  gaalight  streamed  out  upon  the 
dazzling  snow  ;  the  audience  poured  out  with  it,  in  a  flood  of 
glowing  colour.  The  throng  was  full  of  laughter,  and  all  their 
voices  were  siuging  snatches  of  a  new  mirthful  carol  of  Auber, 
heard  within  that  night  for  the  first  time,  and  bright  as  the 
wines  and  the  lores  that  it  chanted. 

'  How  she  sang,  bow  she  acted,  how  ahe  danced ! '  shouted  a 
student.    '  She  is  as  lovely  as  ever  she  was,  is  Coriolia ! ' 


CHAPTEE  XLin. 

'  LoTB,  love  I  always  of  love '.  how  tired  I  am  of  it ! '  she 
thought,  casting  aside  the  latest  of  the  many  letters  that  vainly 
wooed  to  new  nuptials  the  Duchesse  do  Lira. 

A  poet  dying  in  a  garret,  arevolutionist  pining  in  a  dungeon, 
a  man  heart-sick  with  foiled  ambition,  a  woman  scourged  &om 
the  world's  pleasure  by  the  world's  opprobrium,  a  wife  with  no 
sphere  save  the  narrow  space  that  her  hearth-fire  lit, — these 
might  need  it,  these  might  glorify  it.  Bat  she!  what  had  she 
to  dowith  this comradeof  beggars,  this consoleroftransgresaorsP 
It  was  an  incense  that  perfumed  her  path,  a  wreath  that  her  foot 
trodinpassins,apaBsion-flower  tbat  was  twisted  among  the  gold 
and  gems  of  her  diadem — no  more.  What  cause  had  she  to 
atoop  and  share  a  thing  so  common  and  so  commonplace,  that 
toucned  the  lips  of  gipsy>girle,  and  smiled  from  the  eyes  of 
artists'  mistresses,  and  sang  its  songs  under  cottage  eaves,  and 
made. fair  the  dreams  of  toil-worn  peasants  ?  This  tale,  told 
so  continuously  on  her  ear,  grew  very  wearisome.  It  waa  a 
melodious  monotone ;  but  its  changeless  monotone  waa  tire- 
some. 

Love  Lad  indeed  done  all  things  for  ber.  It  had  been  around 
her  all  her  life ;  her  servitor  wLo  ministered  uucomplainingly  to 
all  caprices ;  her  treasure-house  from  which  she  drew  what  she 
would  ;  her  wiahing-ring  whereby  all  the  powers  and  joys  of  an 
exceeding  greatness  had  become  hers,  and  overbume  the  accident 
that  had  cast  her,  a  bastnrd  or  a  changeling,  upon  fate.  But  she 
held  it  in  gay,  languid,  light  contempt.  It  was  a  thing  so  easily 
won  with  a  careless  smile;  it  was  so  easy  to  retain  byaaindo- 
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lent  word ;  it  waa  a  apaniel  aa  fawning  and  faithful  nnder  blows 
aa  under  caressea ;  in  fiue,  it  was  Buch  a  fool,  tliat  she  held  it  in 
Bcorn,  like  all  things  cheaply  purchased ;  and  although  it  was 
her  one  great  creditor,  without  which  she  had  been  bankrupt 
and  a  prisoner  in  the  jail  of  bitter  circumstance  and  hard  desti- 
tution, she  scarcely  gave  it  a  gratefjil  memory — never  a  reve- 
rential thought. 

She  esteemed  it  as  bis  mistress — beautiful,  callous,  exacting, 
avaricious,  contemptuous — will  esteem  the  man  who  gives  her 
all  she  has,  and  is  content  with  all  her  wayward  moods,  and 
adores  her  so  blindly  that  he  never  perceives  that  he  is  only  her 
tool,  her  purse,  her  dupe.  To  need  love  one  must  need  sym- 
pathy. Sympathy  was  indifferent  to  her;  she  was  perfectly 
Bucceaaful,  and  success  is  sufficient  for  itself 

The  lying  murmurs  of  the  slanderous  world  had  attributed 
many  loves  to  this  woman,  so  magnificent,  so  young,  so  seduc* 
tive,  so  tempted,  bo  negligent  of  her  lord,  and  bo  early  widowed. 
But  that  world  was  at  fault,  as  its  conclusions  most  often  are : 
she  had  never  loved.  She  only  loved  herself;  and  so  fair  was 
the  sovereign  whom  her  mirrors  displayed  to  her,  that  she  had 
never  once  felt  inclined  to  change  the  allegiance.  Id  one  sense, 
indeed,  she  had  loved  the  man  whom  she  had  voluntarily  for- 
saken— loved  him  with  a  fondness  and  a  strength  she  had  never 
otherwise  known.  But  that  affection  had  never  been  strong 
enough  to  combat  the  sunny  selfishness  in  her  ;  and  for  sever^ 

J  ears  it  had  been  so  commingled  with  self-reproach,  distasteful 
umiliation,  remorse,  and  the  consciousness  of  ingratitude,  that 
Bhe  had  grown  to  thrust  it  away  from  her  oa  often  as  it  moved 
her. 

She  was  dreamily  but  entirely  content  where  she  reclined, 
with  the  fire-  and  the  wai-light  playing  on  her;  they  who  are 
thus  but  seldom  recnr  to  the  past.  The  fruit  we  have  eaten  is 
only  sweet  in  its  recollection  when  that  which  oar  hand  holds 
is  bitter  and  rotten,  and  on  the  boughs  of  our  orchard  there  is 
no  blossom  that  promises  fresh  wealth  for  the  spring. 

She  had  so  many  things  of  which  to  think.  Past  scenes  of 
triumph  in  gorgeous  old  palaces  of  Yienna  and  of  Home ;  present 
days  of  empire  in  this  peerless  Paris  where  she  reigned.  Trea- 
flarea  of  art  and  of  beauty  ;  of  the  looms  of  India  and  the  jewels 
of  Asia;  of  painter  and  poet  and  musician;  of  land  and  water 
and  castle-crowned  landBcape,  that  were  all  inalienably  hers. 
Caprices  which,  if  she  had  them  to-night,  would  become  the 
fashion  to-morrow.  Ambitions  for  rule,  for  dominance,  for  the 
celebrity  of  the  itate  as  well  as  of  the  saloii,  which  were  suffi- 
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cient  to  give  zest  and  pleasure  to  the  paaeiog  of  life  with  the 
aroma  of  some  one  thing  attainable,  though  as  yet  unattained. 
All  these  floated  in  gorgeous  hues  through  lier  thoughts,  as, 
when  she  had  been  a  child,  had  done  the  tales  of  tho  fairies 
when  she  had  watched  a  flock  of  blue  warblers  flash  in  azure 
through  the  sunshine. 

She  had  youth,  she  had  wealth,  she  had  power,  and  do- 
minion, and  freedom,  and  success  ;  what  room  could  there  bo 
for  remembrance  of  a  long-buried  time  when  she  had  been 
nameless,  and  homeless,  and  motherless,  and  friendless  also, 
save  for  one  friend  who  never  begrudged,  never  reproached, 
never  wearied? 

Once,  in  the  allurement  that  the  afitresa  poasessed  for  her,  he 
had  dreaded  for  her  with  a  terrible  fear  the  life  of  temptation,  of 
seduction,  of  diamond-crowned  evil,  of  those  women  whose  love- 
liness is  as  the  curling  snake  which  clings  hut  to  destroy,  and 
whose  sweetness  is  as  the  poisoned  honey  culled  from  the  bril- 
liancy of  Afrioan  flowers.  If  she  had  gone  to  it, — gone  through 
its  glittering  portals  to  its  bitter  end,  and  known  shame  and 
starvation,  and  the  painted  misery  that  shrinks  even  from  the 
pitiful  eyes  of  the  street-dog, — she  would  have  remembered 
better  far,  and  the  days  of  her  ehildhood  would  have  been  to  her 
even  as  a  paradise  whose  closed  gates  were  guardedby  a  flaming 
Bword,  and  whose  light  would  have  looked  as  the  light  of  eternal 
suns  that  could  neveragainstreamon her.  In  her  wretcbedaess 
and  desolation  he  would  have  been  remembered  and  avenged; 
in  her  joy  he  bad  no  place. 

Beside  these  letters  of  the  passion  which  she  mocked,  she 
had  much  correspondence  to  glance  through,  where  she  sat  ia 
her  dressing- chamber  resting  for  a  half-hour,  ere  she  should 
attire  herself  for  a  costume-ball  at  one  of  the  embassies. 
From  the  last  of  such  entertainments  she  had  been  summoned 
to  find  a  husband  lying  dead  in  his  great  Soman  palace,  whose 
latest  word  had  been, '  Do  not  spoil  her  pleasure,' 

But  of  this  she  did  not  think. 

One  letter  she  perused  a  little  more  earnestly  than  she  did 
those  of  honeyed  flattery  or  eager  worship ;  it  was  from  her 
steward  at  her  chateau  in  the  south.  It  was  full  of  humble 
apology  and  regret  at  having  been  unable  to  execute  her  most 
august  commands. 

'  Unable  to  make  my  theatre  iu  the  south  court  I '  she  mur- 
mured aloud,  as  she  read.  '  Intolerable  1  If  be  cannot  obey 
me  in  the  possible  and  the  impossible,  I  will  displace  him  witli 
some  one  who  will.*     '  i  Ci(H)qIc 
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A  line  farther  down  caught  her  sight.  She  saw  that  the 
commsndhe  herein  referred  to  waataiicniiig,aot  the  newtheatre 
for  her  autumnal  gathering,  but  the  old  truffle-hunter,  Aubia 
Salcor.  The  steward  wrote  that  he  bad  been  found  dead  on  his 
bed  of  leavea  that  morning.  The  steward  regretted  that  death 
should  b.ive  been  so  discourteous  as  to  precede  and  prevent 
madame's  wiahes  ;  but  death  was  such  a  democrat,  it  would  not 
even  respect  madame's  orders.  The  steward  proceeded  to  say 
that  the  theatre  in  the  south  court  should  assuredly  be  ready  in 
the  autumn,  as  madame  desired.  Death  could  not  interfere  in 
this  case ;  for  if  it  carried  offa  workman,  he  would  with  ease  be 
supplied.  Providence  was  bountiful,  and  made  labourers  inva- 
,    riably  in  excess  of  work. 

'  Poor  old  man — it'  is  a  pity  I '  she  thought.  '  But  I.  am  glad 
the  theatre  is  sure  to  be  ready.  There  are  glass  houses  by  mil- 
lions ;  but  no  one  has  bad  a  glass  theatre.  It  will  illuminate  so 
".  well,  and  sparkle  all  over  like  a  crystal.' 

she  cast  his  letter  after  the  others,  and  went  to  the  ap- 
parelling of  her  charms,  on  which  she  expended  so  many  hours 
of  her  time,  so  many  seasons  of  her  meditation,  in  the  same 

fleasure  with  which  she  had  gaaed  at  the  necklet  of  the  Prince 
'aincant  when  all  the  little,  chirping,  waking  birds  beneath 
the  eaves  bad  seemed  to  tell  her  there  was  naught  so  feir  as 
she  on  earth. 

Princes  and  nobles  told  her  that  sweet  story  now ;  but  it 
had  lost  little  of  the  charm  it  had  possessed  in  the  swallows' 
first  telling. 

She  was  neither  ignorant  nor  of  slight  intellect,  as  most  vain 
women  are.  She  bad  alike  intelligence  and  wit  of  nn  unusual 
keennera ;  but  she  was  fot  all  that  the  vainest  of  all  living 
things.  She  adored  herself;  she  delighted  in  that  exquisite 
face  of  hers  to  which  she  owed  all  her  captivity  of  the  world. 
She  would  draw  the  heavy  burnished  sold  of  her  tresses  through 
her  hands ;  she  would  turn  her  head  over  her  shoulder  and 
glance  at  herself.  Narcissus-like;  she  would  gaze  into  the 
slumbrous  night-like  depths  of  her  eyes  with  a  never-ceasing 
pride  and  rejoicing  in  her  own  loveliness. 

Painters  and  sculptors  had  reproduced  it  in  every  manifold 
phase;. but  it  was  the  one  thing  of  which  she  never  wearied — 
the  only  thing. 

And  she  required  it  this  night  to  be  at  its  utmost  he^ht ; 
she  desired  it  to  be  beyond  even  its  accustomed  measure ;  she 
wanted  it  to  dazzle,  enchain,  subdue,  appeal,  inflame,  astonish, 
and  subjugate  at  once,  and  in  even  an  unwonted  force.    For— 
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this  night  nlone  for  the  first  time — she  knew  that  she  would 
meet  the  man  who,  looking  at  her  on  the  grape-wagon  of  the 
harvest-feast,  bad  said, 

'  She  cannot  be  of  the  people ! ' 

She  had  never  met  him  hitherto,  although  the  repute  of  his 
fame  had  often  come  to  her.  Those  who  had  guarded  her  life 
had  aToided  him,  not  allowing  her  to  divine  any  intent  or  per- 
ceive any  purpose  in  their  bo  doing.  She  had  been  little  in 
her  own  country,  not  at  all  in  his ;  and  for  several  years  he 
had  been  abeent  in  the  gilded  exile  of  a  great  state  duty,  that 
he  had.  accepted  and  executed  in  onerous  service  to  his  nation. 

But  she  had  remembered  him  with  a  curious  tenacity  of  re- 
membrance, in  a  creature  bo  prone  to  swiftest  oblivion  of  all 
things.  She  had  listened  with  eagerness  to  whatever  rumour 
had  said  of  him,  playing  with  his  name  as  it  will  ever  do  with 
names  once  made  of  mark.  She  had  often  wished,  with  a 
curious  mingling  of  fear  and  of  desire,  that  he  should  return 
from  his  rule  in  the  East,  and  cross  her  path  once  more. 

She  had  no  fear  that  recognition  of  her  would  ever  awake  in 
him.  She  was  too  utterly  changed,  even  if  it  had  been  possible 
that  any  memory  of  a  child  seen  once  on  a  summer  evening 
could  remain  with  a  man  who  was  occupied  with  the  full, 
earnest,  arduous,  and  lofty  career  of  a  statesman  and  diplomatist. 
But  she  knew  that  she  herself  could  never  entirely  banish  the 
remembrance  of  how  he  had  seen  her ;  of  how  she  had  wan- 
dered through  his  picture-galleries,  a  nameless  child;  of  bow 
she  had  sat  in  his  farm-servants'  dairy  chambers,  and  eaten  of 
their  honey  and  their  bread,  like  any  cowherd's  daughter. 

She  knew  that  she  could  never  wholly  forget  this  ;  and  the 
remembrance  was  acute  suffering  to  her. 

She  would  go  into  hie  presence  the  sovereign  of  his  world— 
his  equal,  nay,  his  superior  in  rank — a  beautiful,  haughty, 
courted,  idolised  woman ;  and  she  would  always  remember 
that  if  only  one  of  the  lowest  labourers  on  his  land  could  re- 
cognise her  and  tell  him  the  simple  truth,  he  would  know  that 
in  all  her  omnipotence  and  with  all  her  attainments  she  wag 
little  better,  after  all,  than  a  living  lie  to  the  world  that  adored 
her. 

They  had  never  met ;  they  were  to  meet  this  night.  And 
for  that  cause  she  aspired  to  make  her  beauty  look  eren  more 
than  mortal,  and  for  the  sole  time  since  she  had  seen  her 
child's  &ce  mirrored  in  the  brown  depths  of  the  Loire  was 
tempted  to  be  almost  discontented  with  that  gracious  and 
prodigal  gift,  and  to  desire  that  it  should  even  he  something 
yet  more  splendid  than  it  was. 
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Wby  did  she  want  tliiB?  Sbe  could  not  faave  told.  He 
would  not  know — never  could  know — that  when  he  should 

look  upon  her  now  he  should  eee  the  same  features  that  he 
had  once  praised  when  he  had  ridden  at  evening  among  the 
yine-fieldB  of  his  own  lands. 

But  ihe  knew ;  and  she  wanted  to  come  with  all  the  glory 
and  magnificence  of  aa  empress  before  the  man  who  had  seen 
her  last  as  a  peaaant  child  upon  a  vintage- wagon. 

Proud  as  she  was,  Viva's  was'  only  half  tlie  pride  of  the  bom 
.  patrician  j  the  other  half  was  the  pride  of  the  Pompadours,  of 
the  Cabamses,  of  the  Theodosias,  who  have  sprung  from  the 
darkness  of  obscurity  into  the  blaze  of  power.  Her  rank  had 
grown  as  natural  to  her  as  it  is  to  any  legitimate  sovereign  ; 
yet  it  was  perpetually  marvellous  to  her,  as  it  never  can  be  to 
those  who  have  enjoyed  possessiou  and  dignity  from  their  birth 
npwM^. 

In  one  of  the  reception-ehambera  of  the  palace  t«  which  she 
went  that  night,  a  knot  of  those  who  guide  the  destinies  of 
nationa  were  standing  conversing  at  the  moment  of  her  en- 
trance. 

One  of  them  leaned  his  arm  on  an  ebony  cabinet,  and  was 
turned  slightly  away  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  thronged  rooms. 
He  was  of  lofty  and  slender  stature ;  very  fair,  with  a  grave, 
pasBionless  beauty  of  feature,  and  an  exceeding  serenity  and 
pride  of  bearing, — a  man  to  be  singled  out  by  the  most  cweless 
spectator,  whether  in  the  press  of  a  street  crowd  or  the  glitter 
of  a  throne-room ;  a  man  who  bore  all  the  impress  of  one  who 
had  played  a  high  part,  and  held  a  high  name  among  the  world's 
leaders. 

The  ministers  speaking  with  him  paused  and  broke  off  their 
discourse,  and  glanced  through  the  rooms, 

'  Tliere  she  is,'  said  one  of  them.  '  Did  you  ever  see  so  mag- 
niScent  a  creature  ?' 

•  I  cannot  t«ll.    Her  beauty  remains  only  a  rumour  to  me.' 

'  "What  1    Ton  have  never  met  her  ?' 

'Jfever.  I  have  beard  so  much  of  her  that  I  have,  I  confess, 
somewhat  avoided  this  marvel,  the  catalogue  of  whose  charms 
has  so  often  wearied  me,  and  whose  caprices  I  have  known  to 
interfere  with  the  most  serious  deliberations.' 

'Tou  are  prejudiced.  Wait  until  yon  have  seen  this  sor- 
ceress.  Tou  do  not  know  until  then  how  beautiful  a  woman 
can  be.' 

'  Surely  ?     1  have  seen  ao  many  beautiful  women,' 

He  spoke  with  a  smile,  but  with  a  certain  incredulous  indif- 
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e  to  the  aubjeet  whicb  he  was  too  courttious  to  express. 
Also,  it  was  true  that  he  had  avoided,  at  siiuh  times  as  ho  had 
been  near  her  presence,  this  women  of  whom  they  apolse.  He 
hnd  heard  nothing  of  her  that  attracted  him  ;  much  ttat  repelled- 
Her  coquetry,  her  coldness,  her  neglect  of  her  husband,  her  im- 
periona  volatile  caprices,  her  wayward  exercise  of  he/  wide 
power,  her  absolute  abandonment  to  the  utmost  estraTftgance 
of  pleasure, — all  these  repulsed  his  taste  in  women. 

'  Tou  are  sceptical,'  said  one  of  the  statesmen  beside  him. 
'  Look  there,  then,  and  believe.' 

He  turned  bis  head,  and  looked  as  they  bade  hira. 

Among  the  brilliant  throng  he  saw  her,  diamond-crowned, 
diamond' winged,  with  a  troop  of  little  children  of  the  highest 
races  in  thti  land  playing  before  her  and  behind  her  as  elves  and 
fairies,  as  Pucks,  Peas-blossoms,  Cobwebs,  and  all  the  joyous 
band  of  Oberon,  scattering  lilies  and  laburnums,  carnations  and 
camelias,  in  her  path.  It  was  summer  still  for  her  and  them, 
though  out  in  the  streets  an  aged  woman  froze  to  death  in  an 
archway,  from  snow  and  from  starvation. 

'  She  is  beautiful,  indeed !'  said  Estmere,  under  his  breath. 

At  that,  moment  she  passed  close  by  hira,  in  the  midst  of  her 
laughing  Qherubic  fairies ;  and  their  glances  met. 

She  sa^  once  more  the  blue,  tranquil,  thoughtful  eyes,  that 
she  had  likened  in  her  childhood  to  those  of  Arthur  of  England, 
— eyes  that  she  had  never  forgotten.  And  in  her  own  there 
came  a  look  of  recognition,  over  hor  face  passed  a  flush  of  sur- 

{irise,  of  pleasure,  and  of  apprehension,  all  commingled.  The 
00k  was  gone,  the  warmth  was  faded,  almost  as  soon  as  they 
had  come ;  but  he  had  caught  them— he  who,  to  bis  own  know- 
ledge, never  had  beheld  her.  Others  saw  them  also,  and  thought, 
'  Is  it  true  that  thev  have  never  met  before  ?' 

She  floated  past  him  in  all  the  magnificence  of  her  pageant : 
he  never  dreamed  that,  once  ere  then,  looking  at  her  when  she 
had  sat  crowned  with  grape-leaves  by  the  peasantry  upon  bis 
lands,  he  had  said  of  her, '  jSAe  cannot  be  of  the  people.' ' 

The  air  of  the  world  she  dwelt  in  transfigures  like  the  breath 
of  the  forest,  and  changes  the  wild-flower  spray  as  though  by 
magic  into  a  gtitteriog,  chill,  exquisite  thing,  dazzling  as  dia- 
monds.    But  is  the  flower's  fragrance  any  longer  left  ? 

A  while  later,  aod  his  presentation  to  her  \i  as  offered  in  such 
fashion  that  be  bad  no  power  left  for  the  discourtesy  of  refusal : 
and  as  be  bent  before  her  and  spoke  in  the  melodious  chill  tones 
that  she  still  remembered,  she  could  not,  with  all  her  self-com- 
mand, retain  the  perfect  calm  and  negligence  of  ber  accustomed 
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manner.  And  lie,  &  man  far  too  higb-HOuled  for  vanity,  and  far 
too  wearied  to  seek  for  conquest,  wondered  to  himBelf  whnt  in- 
terest he  could  possess  for  this  patrician  coquette,  to  whom  he 
,   was  wholly  a  stranger. 

He  lingered  a  very  brief  wJiile  beside  her ;  and  passed  doward, 
resigning  his  place  to  her  more  eager  courtiers ;  for  the  first 
time  she  had  liiiled  to  see  admiration  in  the  glance  that  had 
fallen  on  her,  for  the  first  time  a  chillineeB  of  disappointed 
eipectation  touched  her. 

'  The  iastinct  of  my  childhood  was  a  just  one :  he  alone  looks 
"great,"  '  she  thought ;  and  io  her  soul  she  felt  with  bitterness, 
'  And  he  alone  sees  no  beauty  in  me !' 

She  often  looked  fo»him  that  night,  but  she  saw  him  no  more. 
He  had  quitted  the  palace  very  early. 

'  Is  she  not  perfect  P'  one  of  bis  acquaintance  had  asked  him 
that  nigbt. 

Eatmere  had  answered,  'No.' 

'  No  1     "What  does  she  lack,  then  P ' 

'  Feeling.    That  woman  lives  only  for  berself.' 

And  dav  after  day,  nigbt  a(ler  niglit,  they  met  thus :  and 
he  greeted  Iier  and  avoided  ber  thus,  with  that  ceremonious 
courtesy  which  is  chillier  than  any  rudeness  or  bitterness. 
Seeing  Jiim  contiuuolly  she  yet  saw  nothing  of  him.  If  he 
had  any  sentiment  toward  her,  it  was  aversion  rather  than 
homage  ;  yet,  from  t!ie  bigh-bred  serenity  of  his  habitual 
manner,  she  could  not  extract  so  much  flattery  as  would  have 
even  been  found  in  censure  or  in  insolence.  He  simply 
neglected  her :  keener  aSront,  harder  offence,  there  could 
scarcely  have  been  against  her. 

The  exception  of  this  one  man  from  her  subjugation  moved 
her  to  more  interest  in  him  than  she  ever  felt  for  any  ef  those 
who  had  been  fooled  by  lior  glance  and  made  wretched  by  her 
word.  Although  she,  from  a  certain  lofty  pride  in  her,  had 
been  utterly  untouched  by  any  of  the  passion  she  inspired,  she 
bad  never  restrained  herself  from  the  fullest  exercise  of  her 
sway  over  men's  souls ;  she  had  never  forborne  from  using  the 
power  that  her  beauty  bestowed  on  her,  iwing  it  with  the  utter- 
most witchery  and  enhancement  that  were  possible.  She  bad 
seen  the  extremes  of  passion,  of  devotion,  ot  despair :  she  had 
studied  the  natures  of  her  many  lovers,  till  she  had  gained  as 
deep  an  insight  into  their  weakness  ba  Coriolia  herself  could 
have  attained.  And  Estmere  alone  escaped  ber, — the  only 
man  whom  she  had  been  tempted  to  meet  with  interest,  to 
tK»twithm«».«,l  „,.„„,Gooc5le 
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Nor  could  she  have  her  vengeance  for  hie  neglect  b^  moclcerj 
of  him,  bv  diadaia  for  him.  He  was  as  far  removed  from  her 
satire  as  he  was  from  her  seductions.  There  was  that  about 
him  which  hushed  the  vengeful  ironies  that  rose  to  her  lips. 
He  had  an  influence  over  her  that  she  could  not  resist,  even 
while  his  etudious  avoidance  of  ber  most  deeply  incensed  and 
mortified  her. 

He  was  'great,'  as  her  childish  fancy  had  felt.  Not  by 
rank,  or  wealth,  or  honour,  in  which  very  many  of  her  present 
world  could  far  excel,  and  almost  all  could  equal,  him ;  but  by 
the  force  of  natural  character,  which  gave  an  unstudied  great- 
ness to  all  his  thoughts,  motives,  and  actions;  which  lent  a 
perfect  and  harmonious  repose  to  his  slightest  words  and 
movements;  which  rendered  everything  that  was  unworthy, 
insincere,  untrue,  or  exaggerated  impossible  to  him ;  and  which 
made  base  things  show  their  baseness,  lying  lips  halt  in  their 
falsehood,  and  unreal  pretensions  sink  to  their  due  insignificance 
before  him.  He  was  a  statesman,  an  oratoi*,  a  leader ;  and 
was  great  in  all  these ;  but  greater  in  nothing  than  in  the 
dignity  and  simplicity  of  Lis  life,  puhlic  and  private;  Just, 
sincere,  incapable  of  time-service,  indifferent  to  every  splendid 
bribe,  gent]e  of  temper,  if  severe  in  judgment,  he  won  the 
reverence  of  all  who  came  near  hia  influence,  and  was  honoured 
even  by  the  foes  who  resented  the  proud  silence  of  his  tem- 
perament and  the  patrician  tenets  i.^i  his  code. 

And  it  was  precisely  this  ch,",i"icler  which  attracted  the 
mutinous,  brilliant,  uncertain,  and  imperioua  nature  of  this 
capricious  and  wayward  woman.  She  was  in  her  sweetest 
moods  when  he  was  near ;  she  gave  him  her  gayest  wit,  her 
airiest  grace,  her  fairest  smQes,  and  her  most  dazzling  radiance ; 
— all  in  vain, 

Not  tlie  coldest  word  of  admiration  ever  passed  his  lips  to 
her;  and  she  never  once  could  change  the  calm,  passionless, 
grave  regard  of  the  deep-Wue  meditative  eyes  that  were  like 
the  eyes  of  the  Soman  Augnstus. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Irr  a  miserable  garret  in  the  Quarter  of  the  Od^on  a  boy  of 
eighteen  lay  on  hia  little  truckle-bed,  prostrate  with  ague  and 
with  fever. 
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Although  the  winter  had  stolen  ioto  earlieat  spring,  the 
weather  was  still  bitter,  and  full  of  anow  and  ice,  and  sweeping 
northern  winds.  The  youth  suffered  greatlv.  He  was  an  art- 
student  ;  the  seventh  son  of  a  poor  widowea  woman,  who  kept 
a  wretched  wine  and  tobaceo-shop  in  the  extreme  east  of 
France.  He  could  have  had  no  help  from  her  if  he  had  asked 
for  it,  and  be  was  too  proud  and  too  tender  of  heart  to  ask, 
choosing  rather  to  perish  in  this  Paris,  that  had  been  the  Edea 
of  hia  desires,  than  to  take  one  copper  fraction  from  that  scanty 
store  of  his  helpless  mother.  He  dreamed  divine  dreams  of  his 
own  future,  of  the  honours  he  would  win,  of  the  medals  be  would 
bear  off,  of  the  pictures  he  would  paint,  of  the  prize  he  would 
earn  that  would  send  him  to  study  amid  the  greatness  of 
£ome ;  and,  meantime,  he  ornamented  sweetnieat-boxeB,  aa  a 
means  of  Urelihoodin  such  days  as  hia  tertian  ague  left  him 
free,  and  endured  the  daily  agonies  that  killed  Gilbert  and 
Hegisippe  Moreau,  and  atill  kill  their  kind — Ia:ds  that  an 
imperial  nation  has  no  time  to  count. 

He  was  very  ill,  very  miserable,  very  lonely ;  he  was  of  a 
shy  and  silent  temper,  and  had  made  no  frieuda.  Hia  last 
com  was  gone;  he  was  too  tortured  by  his  diseaae  to  work. 
He  thought  he  should  die,  and  die  alone.  And  at  eighteen 
both  death  and  solitude  are  hard. 

He  was  glad  to  hear  a  knock  at  hia  door — glad  even  though 
it  were  hut  hk  landlord,  to  whom  he  owed  rent,  come  again  to 
curse  him  for  a  sickly  beggar.  When  he  saw  who  it  was  that 
entered,  his  hollow  eyes  lightened  with  an  exceeding  joy. 

'  It  is  you  I '  be  said  softly,  with  a  sigh  of  infinite  content 
and  gratitude. 

His  visitant  came  up  to  him,  and  smiled,  and  spoke  pleasant, 
Boothing,  cheerful  words,  and  let  a  little  black  monsey  leap 
out  of  his  arms  and  play  her  antics  on  the  pallet  till  thej 
brought  a  wan  laughter  on  to  the  boy's  white  cracked  lips. 
Then  he  thrust  some  billets  of  wood  that  he  had  brought  under 
his  arm  into  the  empty  stove,  and  set  light  to  them,  and  flung 
open  the  lattice  for  the  cold  but  crisp  air  to  enter;  he  poured 
some  rich  wine  out  of  a  flask  he  had  in  his  pocket  into  a  tin 
pot,  and  beat«d  it  when  the  wood  had  caught  flame ;  he  gave  it 
to  the  lad  upon  the  bed,  with  apicea  simmering  in  it,  and  a 
fresh  roll  of  white  flour  to  eat  with  it.  Knally,  ne  ant  himself 
down  beside  the  one  little  deal-table,  on  which  the  brushes, 
find  coioura,  and  hoses  wafting  for  ornamentation  stood,  and 
drew  one  of  the  sweetmeat- trunks  to  him,  and  began  to  paint 
ou  it,  and  gild  its  sides,  and  make  it  gay  with  flowers  and  fruits 
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and  birda,  ezpcuding  on  it  all  the  fair  conceita  of  a  luiuriant 

Tbe  youth  lay  still  and  watched  him  with  all  the  gratitude 
he  was  too  weak  to  utter  in  speech. 

Seren  timeB  in  two  weeks  had  his  saTiour  como  thus;  and 
restored  life  to  him;  and  done  his  labour  for  him;  and  brought 
him  the  coins  of  his  wage;  had  silenced  the  wrath  and  the 
complaints  of  the  landlord ;  and  spoken  of  the  coming  spring, 
and  of  the  healing  it  would  bear  upon  its  wings.  Spoken,  too, 
of  a  cottage  that  he  knew  in  the  village  of  Barbizan,  where,  for 
a  triSe  a  week,  a  lad  might  be  housed  and  fed,  and  watch  the 
great  paiotera  in  their  holiday,  and  have  around  him  all  the 
sweetness  gf  the  forest  air,  and  see  the  primroses  hud  forth 
from  among  the  mosa,  and  the  rabbits  steal  among  the  fern, 
and  the  tender  leaves  of  the  oaks  unfold  in  the  bright  young 
year. 

And  when  he  had  tried  to  thank  him,  and  to  ask  him  who 
he  ^as  and  whence  be  came,  his  redeemer  had  laughed  a  little, 
and  answered  only : 

'  Tut  1 — I  am  Trieotrin.' 

And  the  boy,  though  but  a  new-comer  into  the  city,  had 
known  all  that  the  name  spoke ;  and  had  asked  no  more. 

His  friend  sat  there  through  half  the  day,  painting  the  lids 
of  th^  boxes,  wasting  on  them  a  hundred  delicate  graces,  a 
hundred  grotesque  fancies,  a  hundred  forms  of  loveliness  and 
picturesquenesB ;  because  when  genius  abides  in  a  man  it  will 
never  let  him  do  aught  ill,  but  will  ever  thrust  itself  out  in  any 
work  of  hie  hand,  be  it  of  the  simplest  or  the  slightest. 

He  was  only  painting  on  sugar-boxes  that  would  be  sold  for 
tenpence  a  piece.  But  the  creative  power  in  him  called  beauty 
into  these  common  things,  and  he  sketched  on  them  as  a  king's 
paint«r  sketches  on  a  palace  cornice. 

Twice  or  thrice  he  paused  to  give  some  food  or  some  wine  to 
the  lad.  Sometimes  be  went  on  with  his  labour  in  unbroken 
silence.  Sometimes  he  called  boyish  laughter  on  to  the  youth's 
pale  lips  by  gay  drolleriea  of  story  or  airy  vltgaries  of  wit. 
Sometimes  he  spoke — and  this  was  oftenest — of  that  little  nest 
in  Barbizan,  where  so  soon  the  breath  of  the  spring  would  be 
bringing  the  birds  from  their  nests,  the  foliage  from  the  boughs, 
the  roses  from  the  briars,  the  wild  hyacinths  from  the  grass ; 
nnd  where  he  said  that  the  boy  should  go. 

Then,  when  be  had  done  all  the  work  that  was  there,  he 
bade  the  lad  a  cheerful  good-night ;  left  him  with  a  big  jug  of 
milk  beside  him  to  ease  Ms  thirst;  piled  more  wood  on  the 
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utove ;  and  went,  carrying  the  boxes  with  him,  thttt  lie  might 

f;et  the  payment  for  them,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
[tndlord,  who  had  Bwom  that  if  the  rent  went  unpaid  the  youth 
should  be  turned  out  in  the  etreet. 

As  he  went  down  the  Btnire  a  child  met  him,  sent  from 
the  house  that  be  dwelt  in,  with  a  letter  receiTed  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

His  face  changed  colour  aa  he  broke  the  seal  and  read  the 
one  line  within  it — it  was  simply : 

'  Can  you  come  to  me  during  the  day  P  ' 

He  knew  in  whose  handwriting  that  brief  sumraona  was 
penned — knew  it,  without  the  armorial  bearings  and  the  cipher 
that  decorated  the  glosay  sheet. 

A  thrill  of  hot  delight  ran  through  him.  His  heart  beat 
quickly  and  joyously;  his  eyes  flashed  and  lightened  with 
pleasure. 

She  had  not  wholly  forgotten ! 

He  watched  her  lite ;  but  he  scarce  ever  went  into  her  pre- 
sence. He  had  accepted  oblivion,  and  he  was  too  proud  to 
assert  a  claim  that  she  had  forgotten.  She  was  happy, — he  let 
her  be.  If  ever  the  time  came  when  she  knew  what  grief  was, 
he  would  then  go  to  her,  not  before. 

But  with  her  summons  fresh  joy  flashed  through  him.  He 
did  not  pause  to  speculate,  to  wander,  to  doubt ;  he  only  cared 
for  tlie  fact  that  once  more  he  had  became  a  desire  and  a  neces< 
sity  in  her  Ufo. 

He  did  the  duty  to  wbich  be  had  pledged  himself  first.  He 
turned  down  the  street  in  which  the  bonbon  boi-maker  dwelt, 
sold  his  merchandise,  received  a  gold  piece  in  exchange,  and 
appeased  with  it  the  landlord's  aTaricious  greed.  Then  ne  was 
free  ;  and  went  with  the  swiftness  of  a  greyhound  whither  she 
had  called  him. 

His  pulsBB  were  throbbing  and  his  brain  was  dizzy  as  he  was 
ushered  into  her  presence.  He  did  not  know  what  he  hoped, 
yet  hope  was  strong  in  him.  He  gave  joy  away  so  often,  with 
such  lavish  hands,  to  others,  it  could  not  seem  strange  to  him 
one  day  that  gift  might  he  returned  back  into  his  own  breast. 

'  Ton  sent  for  me  P '  he  asked  eagerly,  with  that  radiance 
still  on  his  face,  as  iie  appi-oached  her. 

She  turned  to  him  with  the  instinctive  coquetry  of  her 
nature. 

'  Tou  never  come  to  see  me  unless  I  do  I ' 

The  reproach  was  very  Bweet  to  him ;  the  tone  was  like  the 
accent  of  her  early  years, 
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'  WTiy  do  I  not P  '  lie  said  gently.    '  It  ia  becanae  sach  ko- 

meo  as  you  do  cot  have  one  want  left  for  those  who  can  only 
bring  them  love  to  fill  up.  Tou  know  too  well  that  if  you  ever 
thought  of  me — ' 

He  paused  abruptly ;  in  his  code  the  one  who  stood  as  credU 
tor  for  an  unpaid  debt  of  gratitude  must  never  urge  a  claim 
forgotten  by  the  debtor.  Moreover,  he  who  had  loved  hor  all 
her  life  through  was  too  proud  to  apeak  to  her  of  a  love  she  had 
chosen  to  east  away,  undesired,  unrecalled. 

'  I  do  often  think  of  you,'  she  murmured  hurriedly.  '  Can 
you  deem  me  so  dead  to  all  feeling?  Tou !  who  were  all  the 
world  to  me  once ! ' 

*  There  ia  no  need  to  remember  that.  Others  have  done 
much  greater  things  for  you  since.  But  is  there  any  service  I 
can  render  you  now  ?  ' 

Tiie  unintentional  reproach  which  lay  in  the  inference  that 
she  must  have  some  need  of  him  or  she  would  not  have  remem- 
bered him,  escaped  her. 

'  Service? — no,'  sheanswered,witha  tinge  of  embarrassment, 
'  Do  you  recollect  Lord  Estmere  ? ' 

He  started,  and  moved  slightly  away ;  aU  the  glow,  and 
light,  and  warmth  died  from  off  his  face ;  his  eyes,  which  had 
dwelt  on  her  with  such  gladness  and  such  fondness,  lost  their 
radiance.  ~ 

'  Is  it  of  him  you  desire  to  apeak  to  nic  ? ' 

'  I  have  seen  him  again,  that  is  all,' she  answered  indifferently, 
conscious  how  insufficient  must  seem  the  cause  for  the  action. 
'  And,  if  I  remember  rightly,  you  seemed  to  know  much  of  him. 
Is  it  80?' 

'  I  know  of  him — yes,' 

'Then — do  you  know  anythingof  him  that  the  world  doea 
not?' 

'  Why  d«  you  ask  that  P ' 

'  Why } '  she  said  impatiently,  while,  in  her  own  despite,  n 
flush  of  shame  for  the  interest  she  had  allowed  herself  to  show 
for  a  man  who  gave  her  no  homage  and  no  admiration,  passed 
quickly  over  her  face.  '  It  seemed  strange  to  meet  him  in  the 
world— that  is  all.' 

'  You  fear  his  recognition  P ' 

'O,  no!  What  have  I'm  common  with  the  child  crowned 
in  that  village-wagon  1 '  she  interrupted  him  with  capricious  im- 
patience, forgetful  of  the  cruelty  to  him  that  lay  in  the  scornful 
sentence.  'I  waa  only  curious  to  hear  anythiug  you  could  tell 
me  of  him ;  because — ' 
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'  He  mtereBliB  you  P  ' 

She  laugbed  with  carelesa,  contemptuouB  indifference;  but 
he  saw  that  ber  ejes  fell,  and  that  the  flush  wae  still  on  her 
face. 

'  Interest !  I  think  nothing  interests  me, — except  nev  dia* 
monds !  I  meao,  because — I  imagined,  you  must  some  time 
or  other  have  come  in  contact  with  bim,    Waa  I  right  P '  j 

'  Lord  Estmore  and  I  are  total  strangers.' 

'  Do  you  think  any  iU  of  hira  P ' 

'  I  bdieve  him  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  and  mosthigli-souled 
men  on  earth.' 

The  answer  was  sincere,  and  given  in  the  purity  of  truth ; 
hut  it  vent  hard  with  him,  for  all  that,  to  give  it  utterance. 

Sbe  looked  at  him  silently  a  moment ;  swift  in  penetration, 
when  she  was  not  too  careless  to  exercise  the  power,  she  saw 
that  there  was  something  withheld  trom  her. 

'  Then — do  you  know  anything  of  his  life  that  the  world 
does  Dotp ' 

'Of  his  life  P    Nothing.' 

'  There  waa  some  terrible  story  of  his  wife,  was  there  not  p ' 

'  She  waa  false  to  him — yes.  The  story  is  known  to  the 
whole  world.  She  was  a  high-bom  woman,  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  woman,  and  as  sensual  and  as  vUe  as  any  courtesan, 
at  soul.  He  wedded  her  when  he  was  but  a  youth  ;  he  adored 
her,  I  believe ;  and  she — lived  with  him  a  few  years  only  to  dis- 
honour his  name  for  ever  for  sake  of  a  Greek  slave  in  their 
household ! ' 

'  A  Greek  slave  I ' 

'  Well,  with  the  nature  and  the  vices  of  a  slave ;  cowardly, 
timorous,  false,  and  vengeful.'  The  creature  bad  owed  all  to 
Estmere's  race — a  handsome  boy  of  Athene,  made  first  page  and 
then   secretary;    an  Adonis,    pampered  and   caressed  for  his 

firlish  lorelinesa  ;  a  graceful  hound  that  first  fawned  and  then 
it !  That  was  the  paramour  for  whom  Eustace  Estmere  waa 
abandoned— abandoned,  I  say.  The  sin  was  not  half  so  openly 
sinned.  It  was  the  old  tale  of  treachery  and  dishonour  which 
did  not  hesitate  to  taint  his  own  hearthstone ! ' 

'  But  she  is  divorced  from  him  P ' 

'  Of  course.  But  do  you  think  that  such  a  stain  can  ever 
leave  a  man's  life  as  it  found  it  ?  do  you  think  the  publicity  of 
80  close  a  shame  am  ever  pass  away  from  a  proud  and  sensitive 
nature  P ' 

'  That  is  true ;  I  forgot,' 

She  tboueht  of  the  srave  fair  face  that  she  had  once  likened 
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to  the  '  King  of  the  great  Pendragonship,'  and  of  the  anguish 

which  iu  youth  had  gnawed  at  the  hewt  of  the  man  now  bo 
paasionlesB  and  so  tranquil. 

She  perceived  that  some  chord  she  could  not  trace  connected 
Trieotnn  with  the  dishonour  for  which  he  felt  80  keenly.  She 
remembered  too,  tnoie  vividly  than  she  remembered  most  things 
of  that  forgotten  time,  the  impatience  with  which  he  had  heard 
her  quote  Estmere's  praise  of  her  after  the  vine-festiral.  She 
did  not  know  that  her  young  Faust  of  the  golden  toys  had  been 
the  son  of  this  dishonoured  wife  ;  she  did  not  know  that  he 
withheld  that  fact  &om  ber  leet  its  disquietude  should  haunt 


and  disturb  her  peace. 

'  Then  you  can  tell  me  no  more  of  him  than  this  ? '  she  said 
at  last,  with  a  certain  disappointment  in  her  voice. 

He  looked  quickly  at  her. 

'  Of  Estmere  ?  No,'  ho  said,  with  bitter  impatience.  '  "What 
is  it  you  can  want  to  he  told?  His  career  lies  before  the 
world ;  he  ia  a  great  man ;  and  pays  the  penalty  of  such  great- 
ness in  having  the  stare  of  a  million  curioua  eyes  fastened  on 
every  dearest  secret  of  his  private  life.  Love  betrayed  him  ; 
he  wedded  himself  to  public  ambitions.  You  can  tell  better 
than  I  whether  they  content  him,  if  you  take  interest  sufficient 
in  him  to  make  the  matter  yoor  study.' 

She  gave  a  restless  movement. 

'  I  imagine  Lord  Estmere  has  other  aims  beside  happiness. 
I  scarcely  think  any  great  man  is  likely  to  be  happy ;  that  be- 
longs to  peasants,  to  students,  to  youth,  and  proviacialism.  It 
is  not  much  known  in  his  world  and  in  mine.  If  we  are  amused 
it  is  the  utmost  we  ask.  You  do  not  think  it  possible  that  he 
should  recognise  me  ? ' 

'  You  fear  it  ? ' 

'  Fear  it ! '  she  echoed,  as  she  rose  with  an  impetuous  move- 
ment, and  turned  her  head  instinctively  to  the  mirror.  '  Fear 
it!  Good  Heaven!  Of  course  I  fear  it;  I  should  die  of 
shame  I ' 

'  You  live  on  falsehood,  then  ?  A  dangerous  food — one  sure, 
soon  or  late,  to  end  in  utter  famine ;  but  you  need  have  no 
dread  on  this  score.     You  were  but  a  fair  cidld  then  ;  now — ' 

_'  Now  ? '  S.he  laughed  softly,  a  low,  victorious  laugh  of  con- 
scious power. 

'Now,  you  know  well  enough  what  you  are.  Every  roan 
tells  it  you  in  eloquence  that  would  be  the  most  sickening  tale 
you  could  hear  were  not  vanity  the  sole  passion  that  knows  no 
Mtiety.' 
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She  made  no  reply ;  a  flush  of  roseatment  gleamed  iii  her 
brilliant  ejea,  and  unspoken  wonb  trembled  paseionately  on 
her  lips.  She  held  them  back  by  the  lingering  remembrance 
of  the  gratitude  she  owed  him ;  sbe  knew  that  ahe  could  not 
deny  him  the  right  of  a  speech  that  none  else  would  have  dared 
to  utter  to  her. 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence  many  moments. 

'  Tou  nevor  think  of  a  second  marriage  9 '  he  asked  suddenly. 

'  Think  of  it  1  I  canaot  choose  but  think  of  it.  It  is  always 
being  forced  upon  my  thoughts.  But  if  you  mean  do  I  iot^ud 
oue, — ^no ! ' 

'  And  whei^rore  ? ' 

'Aek-me  rather  why  I  shouldt'  she  said,  with  b  careless 
laugh.    '  "What  is  there  I  could  gain  by  it  P ' 

'  Grain  is  your  only  god,  then  ? ' 

'  That  is  very  harah !  I  do  not  think  I  am  aTaricioufl.  But 
I  have  absolutely  all  that  I  can  desire  ;  I  should  risk  jarring 
tbe  harmony  of  my  life,  and  I  should  add  nothing  worth  adding 
to  it  by  any  other  alliance.  Besides,  my  liberty  charms  me. 
I  might  marry  for  a  throne,  perhaps ;  but  there  are  none  vacant 
just  now  t ' 

The  levity  and  negiigenee  of  the  reply  grated  cruelly  on 
him.  She  spoke  of  wedding  with  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth 
as  though  she  were  imperial  bom,  to  the  man  but  for  whose 
charity  she  would  have  been  left  to  beggary  and  bastardy  ! 

'  Tou  speak  in  jest,"  he  said  gravely.  '  Such  jests  are  well 
enough  in  such  a  youth  as  yours ;  but  if  you  have  no  other 
creed  with  which  to  meet  the  weariness  of  waning  years  and  the 
loneliness  of  age,  I  pity  you.' 

'  Pity  me  I ' 

She  laughed  in  all  the  glory  of  her  beauty,  all  the  plenitude 
her  power,  all  tbe  rich  and  full  sufficiency  of  her  existence. 

'  Yea,  I  pity  you,'  he  answered  her,  with  that  accent  in  liis 
voice  which  had  always  stilled  and  moved  her  in  her  child- 
hood. '  £veD  ^m  women  as  beautiful  as  you,  time  steals  their 
charms ;  time  brings  satiety,  Inssitude,  envy,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  dead  hopes ;  time  confronts  them  with  rivals,  and  takes 
the  bloom  from  the  cheeks,  and  the  light  from  the  eyes,  and 
the  gladness  irom  the  soul.  In  those  days  of  dsrkness  it  will 
be  ill  with  you  if  in  the  days  of  your  youth  you  have  only 
gained  vanities  that  wither  and  ambitions  that  cloy,  if  you  have 
not  learned  the  sweetness  and  strength  that  lie  in  unselfish 
love  and  imperaonal  thought.  Tou  reign  now— ah,  yes!  Aii.t 
I  con  well  understand  bow  your  kinadom  is  so  fair  that  you 
2b2.  , 
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never  remember  bew  time  like  the  aea  eats  away  its  briglit 
Bhores,  and  how  with  each  year  it  will  grow  Iobb,  and  less,  and 
less,  when  ooee  the  season  of  your  youth  is  paeaed.  But  what 
I  fear  for  you,  in  your  future,  are  the  bitteroes  and  the  aoli- 
tade  that  you  will  know,  if — having  disdained  the  anchorage 
of  love — you  shall  be  left  alone  on  the  rock  of  your  pride,  when 
your  kingdom  of  beauty  has  sunk  out  of  eight  beneath  the  tide 
of  the  devouring  years.' 

The  voice  that  she  had  known  so  well,  tbe  poetic  language 
that  had  used  to  move  her  heart  like  music  had  still  their  spell 
for  her;  she  listened,  incredulous  and  unwilling  to  be  touched, 
yet  stirred  by  the  words  against  her  own  desire. 

But  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  the  habits  of  mockery  in  her 
would  not  let  her  owu  to  that  reluctant  emotion. 

'  You  mistake  very  much,  I  think,'  she  said  negligently.  '  I 
do  not  believe  a  woman's  power  eo  evanescent ;  '^en  youth 
goes  there  is  intellect  left,  I  am  little  of  a  student ;  but  the 
play  of  political  power  amuses  me  well.  As  for  lovo — pray 
credit  me,  that  maybe  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  provincial  life; 
it  is  merely  one  among  a  thousand  other  arts  and  distractions 
in  the  world  that  I  live  in.  Ton  may  hear  it  made  the  be-all 
and  end  of  all  existence  at  a  peasant's  bridal ;  but  it  wears  an* 
other  aspect  in  our  drawing-rooms.' 

'  I  know.  It  is  represented  by  vice,  intrigue,  ambition,  and 
avarice !  Madame  de  LiA — think  me  as  harah  as  you  will — I 
confess  that  the  courtesan,  who  dances  in  the  paint  and  tinsel 
of  her  wretched  trade,  is  not  in  my  sight  much  the  inferior  of 
you  great  ladies,  who  wed  yourselves  for  gain,  and  intrigue  for 
aggrandisement  from  your  bridal  to  your  death-hour.  I  am 
not  sure,  after  all,  that  when  in  your  childhood  I  dissuaded 
you  from  entrance  on  -an  actress's  career,  I  did  not  withhold 
you  from  the  more  honest,  if  the  less  lucrative,  position  of  the 
two.' 

She  beard  liim  in  mute  amaze,  her  eyes  surveying  with  a 
grand  wrath  the  man  who  dared  bring  such  bare  truths  as  these 
into  her  presence  ;  who  dared^orce  the  nakedness  of  an  un- 
polished fact  upon  the  elegant  artifices  of  her  daily  life.  She 
said  nothing ;  but  with  a  bow,  in  which  all  her  anger  and  aJl 
her  dignity  were  mutely  uttered,  she  swept  past  him  and  out 
of  the  chamber. 

'  Can  nothing  teach  him  what  I  have  become  P  '  she  thought, 
with  passionate  forgetfulness  of  every  other  thing  than  of  her 
own  eminence  and  sovereignty. 

It  seemed  to  her  almost  a  crime  against  her  that  a  man 
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sbould  IiTe  who  held  it  in  his  power  thus  to  arraiga  and  to  in- 
sult her. 

She  foi^ot  that  ahe  had  Bununoned  him  ;  she  only  remem- 
bered that  he  had  dared  to  apeak  to  her — the  truth. 

"When  she  had  left  him,  be  paced  to  and  fro  the  deserted 
room,  with  his  head  sunk  lipon  his  chest,  and  his  heart  sick 
within  him. 

She  had  stung  bim  far  more  deeply  than  ahe  had  dreamed; 
she  had  dealt  him  a  blow  she  had  been  all  unconaeious  of 
striking.  He  had  come  to  her  bidding  with  the  gladness  of  a 
love  eager  to  spend  its  loyalty  in  eerrice,  with  the  unselfishnesB 
of  a  tenderness  obUvious  of  its  own  claims,  and  grateful  for 
mere  remembrance  j  and  he  bad  been  only  met  with  the  name 
of  Eatmere. 

■  Must  he  have  all— even  her  thouebta ! '  be  said,  in  the  bit- 
'  temesB  of  bis  eoul.  The  time  had  been — nay,  tbe  time  was 
still — when,  thinking  of  the  career  of  the  great  noble,  he  had 
balanced  its  pain,  its  toil,  its  fretting  ambitions,  its  early  dis- 
honour, its  surrender  to  the  fetters  of  |>ublic  service  against 
the  freedom  and  the  careless  joys  of  bis  own  life,  and  had 
laughed  as  be  felt  how  free  was  the  one  from  the  cares  of  the 
other.  Ifowfor  the  first  time  there  arose  that  which  be  envied 
Estmere. 

For  the  love  with  which  he  had  loved  the  fair  child  who  had 
wandered  with  him  through  tbe  illuminated  streets  of  the  re- 
joicing dty,  who  had  laughed  with  him  among  the  vineyards  of 
her  river-home,  and  danced  for  him  with  the  wild  poppies  in 
her  hair,  and  song  to  bim  as  she  bounded  aloft  upon  the  grape- 

freas,— was  lore  tenfold  more  passionate,  because  tenfold  more 
opelesB,  for  this  imperious  and  peerless  woman  who  would 
almost  have  scorned  to  yield  her  beauty  even  to  a  monarch's 
embraces. 

As  he  leil  her  palace,  tbe  song  so  often  on  his  lips  waa 
silent  i  his  head,  always  so  gallantly  erect,  was  sunkj  his  heart 
was  heavy  within  bim. 

He  thought  he  had  controlled  this  weakness  in  him ;  but 

though  passion  when  blessed  with  possession  flies  as  fast  as  the 

'   hues  of  tbe  rainbow— passion,  whose  only  foodis  pain,  glows  on 

and  on,  unblencbed,  like  tbe  red  in  an  Egyptian  sk.y,  through 

the  long  years  of  drought  and  famine. 

He  bent  his  steps  towards  the  religious  hospital,  where  afew 
nights  before  he  mid  left  the  dying  frame  of  his  enemy. 

The  words  that  he  bad  lately  spoken  bad  recalled  nim  to  a 
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'  Is  it  better  with  him  P '  ha  aaked  at  the  entrance-gate. 

*  Scarcely.    He  will  never  recover,  we  think. 

'  I  have  three  gold  pieces  on  me ;  all  I  have.    Will  yon  take 

themf' 

'  Take  them — ^for  this  man  P ' 

*  Yes ;  Bpend  it  for  him  in  such  fashion  as  seems  wisest  to 
you;  I  will  bring  more  shortly.  Ifit  be  possible,  employ  what 
I  can  bring,  so  that  when  he  goes  fbrth  once  more  to  the 
world,  he  may  have  a  chance  of  purer  life— if  that  can  be.' 

'  Ton  know  him  ? ' 

'  I  know  of  him  P ' 

'  Are  you  his  &iend  P ' 

'  No ;  hifl  foe.' 

'  His  foe  ?    And  yet—  P    Well,  it  shall  be  as  you  say.* 

'  I  thank  you.  All  I  desire  is,  never  let  him  learn  that  it 
was  I  who  brought  him  here,  or  that  it  is  I  who  do  this  thing. ' 
Give  him  no  burden  of  gratitude  save  to  yourselves.* 

Then  he  turned  away  and  went  on  tiirougb  the  night  once 
more. 

They  were  well  used  to  him,  and  aaked  him  no  questions. 

Since  he  had  saved  this  taiserable  life  from  dissolution,  he 
deemed  that  he  had  a  right  to  give  it  one  added  chance  to 
cleanse  itself  from  crime.  But  the  hate  that  he  bore  to  him  as 
his  enemy  was  none  the  less  keen  ajid  burning,  because  justice 
to  him  as  a  fallen  wretch  outweighed  it.  '  The  thing  which  I 
should  have  done  as  just  to  a  stranger,  must  I  do  as  none  tbe 
less  jiMt  to  my  foe,'  was  the  principle  which  his  actions  fol- 
lowed. The  laws  of  men  were  not  the  laws  of  life.  Yet,  never- 
theless, he  could  have  slain  the  Q-reek  who  lay  yonder  bad  be 
given  rein  to  his  passion. 

'  And  the  woman  lived  who  could  forsake  Estmere  for  that 
Judas ! '  he  mused  aa  he  paced  the  gloomy  streets  backward  to 
the  gayer  quarters  of  the  city.  '  Truly  there  are  women  who 
turn  to  evil  as  the  swine  to  filth ;  and  know  no  more  than  swine 
the  pearls  that  lie  beneath  their  feet ! ' 


CHAPTBE  XLV. 

Ik  a  by-street,  in  im  obscure  quarter  of  Fiuds,  there  dwelt 
an  artist,  who  had  suddenly  achieved  fame — so  suddenly  that 
be  had  bad  no  time  to  change  his  abode,  to  meet  his  new  visi- 
tant, Fortune — a  guest  who  has  ever  had  a  curious  habitude 
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of  chai^ng  tlie  broken  otaira,  tlie  chipped  pipe-traye,  the  lame- 
legged  table,  the  lumber  and  the  poverty  of  a  painter's  work- 
room, into  costly  couches,  antique  bronzes,  ebony  cabinets, 
eaatem  emhroideries,  picturesque  colour,  and  luxurious  ease, 
but  who  not  unfrequently  turns  out  with  the  old  rubbish  a 
witchstone  that  she  found  there,  called  genius.  Critics  aud 
connoisseurs  rarely,  however,  detect  its  absence. 

This  artist,  Paul  Ldlis,  waa  not  young  when  Fortune  sud- 
denly bethought  herself  of  him ;  and  he  clung  to  his  witch- 
stone;  and  he  did  not  care  to  leave  that  old  familiar  nook  high 
under  the  roof,  where  he  had  spent  so  many  bohemian  years, 
where  he  had  known  what  it  was  to  have  to  lie  in  bed  all  day 
in  vinter  to  keep  irom  perishing  of  cold,  to  have  to  scratch 
little  pictures  for  sweetmeat- boxes  to  get  a  mouthful  of  onions 
and  bread ;  to  hare  to  face  a  dish  without  bread,  a  stove  with- 
out warmth,  a  pipe  without  smoke,  and  still  to  keep  the  soul  to 
create  alive  and  unnumbed, — whore  too  he  had  known  what  it 
was  to  love  and  have  love,  and  see  the  brown  eyes  of  his  mis- 
tress shine  tenderly,  though  in  a  garret ;  and  where,  through 
his  lattice,  he  possessed  so  glorious  a  view  over  the  roofs  and 
the  spires,  and  the  crowns  of  the  trees,  of  the  red  gold  of  the 
sunsets,  and  the  pale  gold  of  the  dawns,  and  all  the  marvel- 
lous, mystic,  eternal  loveliness  of  the  ever-changing  clouds. 

L^lia  clung  to  his  attic  ;  being  a  stranse  man,  and  a  man  of 
tenacious  attachment,  and  a  man  of  stuhhorn  will ;  and  since 
the  world  had  taken  the  fancy  to  adore  him,  he  made  it  toil 
wearily  and  pantingly  up  the  liundred  and  twenty-two  stairs 
to  his  room.  Lfilis  had  tarried  long  enough  in  his  time  on  the 
threshold  of  great  men's  antechambers ;  it  was  his  turn  now  to 
wait  and  refuse  to  stir,  and  see  them  labour  up  his  crooked, 
unsavoury,  oil-lit  stair-way ;  and  he  would  laugh  grimly,  stand- 
ing at  the  top. 

'  I  painted  as  well  twenty  years  ago ;  why  did  you  not  see 
it  then  ?  '  was  all  that  he  said  to  his  patrons. 

Why  did  they  not?  And  those  tender  brown  eyes  of  the 
mistress  of  his  youth  had  grown  dim  and  tired,  and  closed  in 
never-ending  slumber,  just  because  they  had  never  seen  it,  and 
there  had  been  no  food  on  the  naked  shelf. 

The  world  had  come  to  him  at  last,  because  a  great  man, 
chancing  to  fall  on  a  little  study  of  his,  had  recognised  the 
worth  in  it,  and  had  groped  his  way  through  the  darkness  to 
the  attic ;  and,  being  one  whose  word  was  powerful,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  iirt  was  undoubted,  had  in  time  been  followed  to 
the  garret  by  the  world. 
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L^lia  was  grateful  as  a  dog  to  tbe  man ;  but  he  waa  cynical 
to  the  world- 

'  Tou  are  bitter,  Lelie,'  eaid  the  personage  wbo  bad  thus 
brought  tbe  world  to  bie  door. 

'No;  I  am  just,*  said  tbe  artist.  'For  you — yon  bad  not 
seen  my  pictures  till  you  lit  on  that  little  thing,  and  came 
straight  to  me.  But  Paris — look  you — Paris  has  seen  them 
through  a  score  of  years,  and  would  find  no  colour  in  them, 
and  no  form,  because  ber  critica  swore  that  there  Vere  none. 
If  it  be  truth  now  that  I  can  paint,  why  have  tbey  lied  all 
through  these  years  P  tell  me  that. 

'  Why  P  Because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  repeat  a  parrot-cry 
than  to  use  the  faculties  of  vision  and  judgment ;  so  much 
easier  to  damn  with  facile  unanimity  than  to  bend  the  brain 
and  tbe  eight  to  tbe  patience  of  inveatigation  and  apprecia- 

'  That  is  true,  whoever  says  it.  Who  is  with'  you,  LSlis  P ' 
a  voice  called  from  tbe  doorway. 

Without  awaiting  an  answer,  tbe  new-comer  pushed  the 
atelier  door  open  and  entered.  On  tbe  threabold  he  paused, 
as  though  inclined  to  draw  back ;  hut  the  impulse  waa  con- 
quered, and  be  came  forward  to  where  the  artist  and  bis  patron 
stood. 

'  It  ia  my  Lord  IBstmere,'  said  L^Iis,  turning  with  warm 
jamiliar  greeting. 

'  So  you  have  brought  fame  to  LSIis,  my  English  lord  P '  said 
Tricotnn,  without  ceremony.  '  That  waa  a  good  work  of  yours. 
She  ia  a  comet  that  has  a  strange  fancy  only  to  come  forth  like 
a  corpse-candle,  and  dance  over  men's  graves.  It  is  her  way. 
When  men  will  have  her  out  in  the  noon  of  their  youth,  she 
kills  tbem;  and  tbe  pwnter's  bier  is  set  under  his  Tranafiguriv. 
tion,  and  tbe  soldier's  body  is  chained  to  the  St.  Helonsi  rock, 
and  tbe  poef  s  grave  is  made  at  Miasolongbi.     It  is  always  so. 

Estmere  bowed  his  head  in  assent ;  be  was  endeavouring  to 
remember  where  be  bad  once  met  this  stranger  who  thus  ad- 
dressed him — where  be  had  once  heard  these  mellow,  ringing, 
harmonious  accents. 

'  Waa  it  because  you  were  afraid  of  dying  in  your  pricie, 
that  you  would  never  woo  Fame  then  youraelf  P  '  askea  Li51is 
with  a  amile. 

'  0-he ! '  answered  Tricotrin,  seating  himself  on  a  deal  box 
that  served  as  a  table,  and  whereat  he  and  the  artist  bad  eaten 
many  a  meal  of  roast  chestnuts  and  black  coffee.  '  I  never 
wanted  her ;  she  is  a  weather-vane,  never  still  two  momenta  | 
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she  is  &  apaniel  that  quits  the  Plantagenet  the  moment  the 
battle  goes  against  hitn,  and  fawns  on  Bolingbroke  ;  she  is  as 
lUcbemiBt's  crucible,  that  has  every  fair  and  rich  thing  tbrown 
into  it,  but  will  only  yield  in  return  the  calcined  atonea  of 
chagrin  and  disappointment ;  she  is  a  harlot,  whose  kissea  are 
to  be  bought,  wid  who  runs  after  those  who  brawl  the  loudest 
and  swagger  the  finest  in  the  world's  market-places.  No  1  1 
want  nothing  of  her.  My  lord  here  condemned  her  as  I  came 
in  ;  he  said  she  was  the  offspring  of  echoing  parrots,  of  imita- 
tive sheep,  of  fanning  hounds.  Who  can  want  the  creature 
of  Buch  progenitors  ? ' 

Estmere  smiled. 

'  I  do  not  thini  that  I  said  anything  of  the  kind.  Ton  ac- 
credit me  with  your  own  ironies.' 

'  Did  you  not  ?  Well,  it  was  the  deduction  from  your  words, 
at  any  rate.    How  fares  my  Dant«  ? ' 

'  The  Dante !  *  echoed  Estmere  in  surprise,  and  with  sudden 
remembrance.  '  Ah !  I  surely  remember  now ;  it  was  you 
who  made  me  the  fortunate  poaaessor  of  that  rare  specimen  of 
Attavante  ? ' 

'  A  very  polite  phrase ;  it  was  your  own  gold  that  made  you 
the  possessor  of  it.  Tea  ;  I  sold  it  to  you.  I  wonder  you  re- 
collect it ;  but  great  men  have  clearer  memories,  I  believe, 
than  little  busy-bodies.    The  book  lives  still  F ' 

'  Certainly ;  in  my  library  at  ViUiera.' 

'  He  sold  his  Dante  P  '  asked  LSlis.  '  He  and  I  have  known 
•what  hunger  and  cold  mean,  both  of  us.  The  kingdom  of  bo- 
hemia  has  other  sides  to  it  than  the  side  that  humorists  sketch, 
and  that  poets  portray.  The  dance,  the  song,  the  laugh ;  the 
holiday  in  the  woods,  waltz  in  the  cabaret,  the  romp  in  the 
orchard— it  has  them  indeed ;  but  then  no  less  has  it  also  the 
fireless  stove,  the  souplesa  platter,  the  winter  nights  of  starva- 
tion, the  dull  stupid  misery  staring  out  of  a  garret  wiudow  to 
watch  the  lights  being  lit  in  the  palace  over  the  river.' 

'  Bagatelle  ! '  cried  Trieotrin ;  '  if  we  are  true  bohemiana  we 
stamp  our  feet  in  the  snow  till  we  are  warm,  we  read  Eabelais 
till  we  forget  to  be  hungry,  and  we  look  up  at  the  winter 
planets,  and  think  how  pale  they  make  the  palace  gas  look. 
Bah,  Ldlis ! — has  fame  already  turned  you  renegade  P 

'If  bohemia  do  indeed  make  such  philosophers  of  its  sub- 
jects, it  must  have  been  as  deeply  wronged  hj  the  world's  con- 
struction as  the  Epicurean  doctrines  I '  aaid  Estmere,  with 
that  mixture  of  contempt  and  wonder  which  a  man  of  his 
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cbaracter  and  of  hut  order  feelii  for  the  disciples  of  the  religion 
of  rire,  et  ne  rienfaire. 

'  Nay,'  said  Tricotrin, '  I  will  not  profeaa  for  it  aa  Lucretius 
does  of  Epicureanism,  that  in  reality  it  conBistB  of  renunciation. 
But  I  believe,  on  tlie  whole,  its  followers  bear  deprivation 
better  than  most  followers  of  other  deities — which  may  be  tho 
second  best  thing  perhaps.  But  you  can  bnoir  and  tell 
notbiog  of  it,  Lord  Estmere ;  it  is  a  world  you  have  never 
entered ! ' 

'  I  can  endare  my  exclusion ! ' 

'I  will  warrant  you  can;  but  nevertheless,  ifyou  had  entered 
once  in  awhile,  you  might  have  learned  a  few  things  useful 
perhaps;  and  you  might  have  unlearned  the  only  thing -that 
mars  your  character  and  your  career,  to  my  fancy.' 

'  You  do  my  character  and  my  career  much  honour  by  making 
them  the  objects  of  your  study.' 

Tricotrin  smiled  :  the  sarcasm  did  not  sting  him. 

'  I  study  most  things,  after  my  own  fashion,'  he  said  care- 
lessly. '  Though,  to  be  sure,  an  English  Eupatrid  like  you  is 
a  little  too  cold  and  costly  a  crystal,  may  be,  and  comes  from 
too  high  B  glacier  to  fit  well  into  a  bohemian's  microscope. 
And,  in  _truth,  I  like  you  better  for  your  loyalty  to  your 
Order  i  it  becomes  you.  The  Optimate  flattering  the  Popu- 
lares,  because  he  fears  the  deluge,  is  the  most  pitiable  spectacle 
that  the  world  holds.     I  like  jour  eiclusivisra.  better.' 

'I  am  happy  to  merit  and  receive  your  approbation  I '  said 
Efltmere,  with  his  delicate  contempt. 

'  Tou  think  a  bobemian  should  not  even  venture  to  praise  a 
statesman  ?  '  laughed  Tricotrin.  '  0, 1  know  that  temper  of 
yours  BO  well^it  just  does  what  it  sees  fit  and  deems  becoming 
its  royalty ;  and  cares  not  two  straws  whether  the  nations 
shout  eiultotion  or  eiecration  after  ite  acts.  Tou  would  go 
to  the  guillotine  as  you  would  receive  your  country's  stars  and 
crosses — with  just  the  same  indifi'erence,  with  just  the  same 
conviction  that  neither  decapitation  nor  decoration  could  add 
anything  to,  or  take  anything  from,  your  dignity ! ' 

Estmere  glanced  at  him  with  some  wonder,  and  with  more 
distaste ;  and,  without  reply,  turned  to  examine  some  sketches 
that  leaned  against  the  wall. 

Among  them  was  a  little  pinewood  panel,  on  which  was 
painted  the  bead  of  a  child  of  some  fourteen  years,  with  a 
red  hood  half  over  her  curia,  and  her  eyes  gazing  out,  as  if  into 
Ae  future,  half  smiling,  half  awed,  with  eagerness,  with  rapture, 
and  with  a  tinge  of  fear. 
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'  That  IB  very  lovely,'  lie  Bsid  as  he  turned  it  to  tha  light. 
*Ifc  ie  yours,  L61is,  of  couree  ? ' 

'  The  thing  belongs  to  me,'  interrupted  Tricotria  quickly. 
'And  it  is  not  for  sale.' 

'FerhapH  you  cao  oblige  me  with  the  name  of  the  artist  ?  ' 

'  No.    lie  wants  no  patrousge.' 

The  answer  was  curt  and  ungracious.  Eetmere  laid  tlio 
panel  down  aa  he  heard. 

'"Whoeyer  painted  it  must  have  genius." 

'  Genius ! '  interrupted  Tricotriu.  '  Pooh !  What  is  geniua  ? 
Only  the  power  to  see  a,  little  deeper  and  a.  little  clearer  than 
most  other  people.    That  is  all.' 

'  The  power  of  vision  P  Of  course.  But  that  renders  it  none 
the  less  rare.' 

'  0,  yes,  it  is  rare — rare  like  kingfishers,  and  sandpipers,  and 
herona,  and  black  eagles.  And  so  men  always  shoot  it  down, 
as  they  do  the  birds,  and  stick  up  the  dead  body  in  glass  cases, 
and  label  it,  and  stare  at  it,  and  bemoan  it  as  "  so  singular," 
having  done  their  best  to  insure  its  extinction  I ' 

Estmere  looked  keenly  at  him. 

'  Surely  genius  that  secretes  itself  aa  your  {riend's  must  do,' 
he  said  touching  the  panel  afresh, '  commits  suicide,  and  desires 
its  own  estlnction  T  ' 

'  Pshaw  1 '  said  Triootrin  impatiently,  and  with  none  of  hia 
habitual  courteBy.  'Ton  think  the  kingtisher  and  the  black 
eagle  have  no  better  thing  to  live  for  than  to  become  the  deco- 
rations of  a  great  personage's  glaaa  cabinets?  Tou  think 
genius  can  find  no  higher  end  than  to  furnish  frescoes  and 
panellings  for  a  nobleman's  halls  and  ante-chambers  F  Tou 
mistake  very  much  ;  the  mistake  is  a  general  one  in  your 
Order.  But,  believe  loe,  the  kingfisher  enjoys  his  brown  moor- 
land stream,  and  his  tufta  of  green  rushes,  and  his  water-swept 
bough  of  hawthorn ;  the  eagla  enjoys  his  wild  rocks,  and  his 
sweep  through  the  air,  and  his  steady  gaie  at  the  sun  that 
blinds  all  human  eyes — and  neither  ever  imagine  that  the  great 
men  below  pity  them  because  they  are  not  stuffed,  and  labelled, 
and  praised  by  rule  in  their  palaces  I  And  geniua  is  much  of 
the  birds'  fashion-  of  thinking.  It  lives  its  own  life ;  and  is 
not,  as  you  connoisseurs  are  given  to  fancy,  wretched  unless 
you  see  fit  in  your  graciousnesa  to  deem  it  worth  the  glass  case 
of  your  criticism,  and  the  straw-stuffing  of  your  gold.  Por  it 
inowa,  aa  kingfisher  and  eagle  know  also,  that  stuffed  birds 
nevermore  use  their  wings,  and  are  evermore  subject  to  be 
bought  and  be  aold.'  ^^  n-.rihvGoOQlc 
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An  answering  BarcaBm  rose  to  Eatmere's  lips — he  had  seen 
the  rultures  of  genius,  deeming  themselves  eagles,  ofttimes  so 
ravenous  for  his  gold  I- — but  he  checked  it,  for  he  remembered 
that  both  these  men  vrere  poor,  that  neither  vras  his  equal. 
He  laid  aside  the  panel  once  more  in  silence,  and,  with  a  fare- 
well to  the  painter  L^lis  and  a  bend  of  hia  head  to  the  stranger,  . 
passed  from  the  room. 

'  Toa  were  surely  rude  to  him,  Tricotrin,'  said  the  artist  ai 
the  door  closed. 

'  I  might  be  bo.' 

'  But  why  should  you  be  so  P  He  ia  a  man  whom  one  can 
honour  with  sincerity ;  he  is  generous  without  ostentation,  fuU 
of  infinite  thought  for  others,  and  has  the  tendemeae  ofa  lover, 
not  the  condescension  of  a  patron,  for  all  Art.' 

'I  do  not  dispute  hia  high  qualities ;  but  he  ia  safe  to  be 
surfeited  with  sycophants,  a  rough  word  can  do  him  no  harm. 
'  As  far  as  I  know  aught  of  him,  he  prefers  an  acid  truth  to  a 
sugared  He.' 

'  But  why  would  you  not  let  him  learn  that  you  painted  that 
little  study  P' 

'  To  what  use  P  I  once  sold  him  a  book.  He  would  nerer 
have  understood  that  I  would  not  sell  him  a  picture.  More- 
over, you  know  well  enough  I  am  a  kingfisher,  and  I  like  my 
brook  to  be  quiet.  If  my  lord  there  once  took  it  into  his  &iicy 
to  point  me  out  to  his  world,  mj  brook  would  be  for  erer 
muddy  with  the  feet  of  gaeers,  and  for  ever  choked  np  with 
the  purses  they  would  fling  at  me.  Art  is  my  tuft  of  rushee, 
my  wild  hawthorn  bough,  that  lend  me  ahade  and  sweetness. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  nsked  to  vend  them  at  bo  much  a  blade,  at 
so  much  a  blossom ! ' 

And  he  threw  a  cloth  over  the  panel,  and  put  it  under  his 
arm,  and  crossed  over  to  the  easel. 

L^lis  said  no  more.  He  knew  the  temper  of  his  friend ;  and 
he  did  not  know  that  any  memory  endeared  this  little  portrait 
of  the  child  in  her  scarlet  hood.  He  had  been  away  in  Egypt 
at  the  autumn  season  when  tiie  bright  eyes  of  the  Waif  had 
first  gozed  upon  Paris ;  and  of  her  Tricotrin  never  spoke. 

Estmere  meantime  went  out  to  where  his  horse  waited,  and 
passed  on  to  pursue  his  visits  to  various  houses  where  painters, 
obscure,  poor,  some  young,  acme  old,  but  all  unable  to  seize 
the  world  in  that  mood  which  gives  fame  to  those  who  know 
bow  to  strike  the  hot  iron  aright,  lived  in  that  misery  of  the 
physical  life,  and  that  supremacy  of  the  .mental  life,  wliich  are 
at  once  the  curse  and  the  blessing  of  such  men's  existence. 
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Estmere  waB  well  known  to  the  whole  art-world  for  the 
patience  with  which  he  would  seek  out  buried  talents  ;  for  the 
delicacy  and  discrimination  which  tempered  in  him  the  con- 
noiBBear'a  ofttimea  too  pitileas  ecience ;  for  the  munificence 
and  graceful  generosity  wherewith  his  gifts  and  hia  aids  were 
'  ioFariably  given.  Though  cold,  contemptuous,  negligent,  and 
keen  of  satire  with  hia  equala,  to  men  of  genius  who  lived  In 
poverty  he  was  ever  gentle,  cordial,  tolerant  of  all  prejudice, 
and  skilled  at  rendering  his  assistance  ia  such  fashion  that  he 
never  made  them  conecioua  of  their  debt. 

Some  time  elapsed  in  the  riaita  that  he  paid  ;  it  was  much 
later  in  the  day  when  he  rode  through  the  quarter  on  hia 
homeward  way.  In  one  of  its  tortuous  streets  his  farther 
passage  was  blocked  hy  a  throng  of  people  who  had  poured 
out  from  tlie  wineshops,  the  maaons'  yards,  the  miserable 
houses  near,  and  congregated  in  one  narrow  way  before  a 
stone- worker 'a  little  court,  which  in  its  turn  was  filled  by  a 
dense,  close-packed  screaming  mob. 

It  was  the  fashion  to  flock  to  L^lia,  who  was  at  that  moment 
the  chief  theme  of  Paris ;  and  two  or  three  equipages  were 
arrested,  like  himself,  by  thia  frantic  and  tumuituouB  crowd, 
againstwhichoutridera  and  equerries  vainly  thrust  their  animals, 
and  lifted  their  whips. 

'  "What  ia  it  ?  '  he  asked.  His  servants  answered  him  that 
it  was  a.  mere  nothing^a  rope  had  given  way  in  a  well  which 
they  were  clearing,  and  had  precipitated  a  workman  seventy 
feet  into  the  choke-damp  and  water—that  was  all.  The 
populace  was  always  ao  excitable,  so  noisy  about  nothing. 
That  their  lord  should  be  delayed,  merely  because  a  stone- 
mason was  drowning  in  a  dead  well,  was  intolerable,  was 
ridiculous. 

'  It  is  you  who  make  revolutions,'  thought  Estmere,  as  he 
heard  ^lis  attendants'  mockery  of  their  own  class,  and  strove  in 
vain  to  force  hia  horse  against  the  press.  There  was  a  louder 
cry  goingupfrom  the  throats  of  the  street  crowd;  in  its  uproar 
he  could  hear  the  word  '  Tricotrin ! ' 

'  "Who  is  it  that  is  hurt  ? '  he  asked  of  an  ari^student  nearest 
him.     The  lad  replied  readily : 

'The  stone-mason  has  fallen,  of  course  ;  lint  it  ia  Tricotrin 
who  is  gone  down  to  aave  him — it  is  Tricotrin  we  are  anxious 
about.' 

'  He  will  find  but  a  corpse  ;  and  he  will  never  come  np  alive 
himself,'  cried  a  black-browed  woman  of  the  fish-marts,  her  dark, 
hard,  coarse  features  working  with  strong  emotion,    '  I  know 
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what  tbat  well  is ;  my  father  wna  killed  there  tbirty  yeara  ago. 
It  is  full  of  poiBOp." 

'  They  wanted  to  lower  a  dog  down  to  aee  if  the  beaat  could 
live  in  the  air,'  cried  the  abrill  piping  Yoice  of  a  baker's  boy. 
'  But  Tricotrin  would  not  have  it  so  ;  he  .said  we  hid  no  busi- 
nesB  to  imperil  n  poor  brute  that  could  not  epeak  foritaelf;  he 
called  it  cowardly  to  put  a  cui  in  a  place  we  were  afraid  of 
oureelveB." 

'  Silence,  silence ! '  shouted  a  ecore  of  voices,  '  We  cannot 
hear  what  they  are  saying  in  the  yard.' 

What  they  were  saying  in  the  yard,  in  broken  tempestuons 
outcries,  was,  that  they  had  let  fi^y  yarda  of  cord  out  over  the 
windlass,  and  both  men  were  still  at  the  bottom. 

'  Is  he  dead  ? '  shrieked  the  mob  outside,  in  a  frantic  paroxysm 
of  terror. 

'la  he  deadP'  echoed  a  woman's  voice,  with  a  thrill  in  it  that 
froze  the  hearts  of  every  hearer  of  it.  Estmere,  absorbed,  like 
the  people,  in  listening  for  the  answer  from  the  little  courtway 
and  in  watching  the  violent  gesticulations  and  useless  more- 
meats  of  the  throng  within  it,  started  and  turned  his  head.  At 
his  side  atood  an  open  equipage,  glittering  in  all  the  panoply  of 
rank ;  in  it  its  owner  had  risen,  and  the  haughty  beauty  of  her 
&ce  was  rigid  and  colourless,  and  atained  with  horror.  He  re- 
cognised the  face  of  the  Duchesae  de  lArk. 

'  She  baa  a  soiil  in  her,  for  she  baa  pity,'  he  thought,  touched 
by  that  terror  on  a  countenance  commonly  so  dazzling  and  so 
chill — a  terror  for  the  pbyaical  hazard  of  an  unknown  man,  for 
the  beating  hearts  of  a  plebeian  crowd,  for  simple  tragedies  of 
daily  life,  as  be  believed  it. 

At  that  moment,  a  loud  moan  came  from  the  throng  within 
the  little  court. 

'  Do  ^ou  hear  P '  cried  the  fiahwomau,  mad  with  emotion,  and 
atruggling  upwards  till  she  had  aet  her  bare  feet  upon  the  mo- 
tionleas  carriage-wheel  in  such  fashion  as  gave  her  nearer  sight. 
'  That  was  how  they  moaned  when  they  dragged  my  father  up 
'  dead.  Hark  what  they  say  !  All  the  rope  is  run  out,  and  it  is 
aa  dark  as  pitch  in  the  pit ;  the  choke-damp  has  kiUed  the  light 
1  that  he  carried.' 

The  cry  shuddered  through  tha  people. 

The  light  was  out.    Was  all  hope  over  ? 

The  slender  fair  hand  of  the  patrician  woman  clenched  the 
brown  brawny  arm  of  the  fish-girl  in  an  unconscious  gesture — 
in  the  instinctive  sympathy  of  the  same  fear,  the  eame  love,  the 
same  oogniali. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO^Ie 
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An  nwful  Lush  fell  upon  the  crowd.  Alone,  and  raiaed  above 
the  others,  the  two  women  stood  side  by  side,  with  acareely  one 
touch  of  common  box  or  common  humanity  betwiitthem  in  their 
vast  divergence,  yet  made  aa  one  in  that  brief  moment  by  the 
unison  of  dread,  by  the  leveller  of  grief. 

Then  from  the  presB  within  the  yard  a  ehout  of  wild  joy 
echoed — -joy  hysterical,  triumphant,  adoring.  The  rope  haa 
curled  a  hundred  times  back  again  over  the  windlass ;  they  had 
drawn  hira  upwards  to  the  fairness  of  the  day ;  he  was  living — 
he  was  unhurt — he  had  spoken  to  them— his  light  was  out,  in- 
deed, hut  it  had  only  fallen  in  the  water,  becauae  he  had  looaed 
hia  hold  on  it  to  seize  the  lost  man's  body,  and  bear  it  up  to  the 
living  world.  He  was  safe ;  and  even  the  mason  whom  he  had 
rescued  might  still  live  also. 

The  crowd  went  mad  with  ecataay,  and  all  the  infectioua 
strength  of  heroiam';  as  it  had  gone  mad  a  moment  earlier  with 
pi^and  with  fear. 

ThuB  ardently  will  the  high  daring  of  one  man  work  on,  and 
fuse  and  melt  and  set  alight  the  sluggish,  apathetic,  selfish  mass 
of  human  livea. 

The  aristocrat  in  her  carriage  sank  silently  downwards  among 
her  cushions ;  her  face  was  white  to  the  lips,  and  she  trembled 
violently. 

The  fishwoman  flushed  a  deep  red  over  her  tawny  skin, 
and  muttered  a  curse  in  the  jargon  of  her  tirade,  and  bent 
over  her  creel,  that  had  got  shaken  and  half-emptied  in  the 

Estmere  bad  never  withdrawn  bis  gaze  from  the  face  of  the 
woman  whom  he  had  condemned  ae  so  cold  an  egotist,  so  heart- 
less a  coquette ;  and  whom  he  now  beheld  thus  moved  by  what 
be  deemed  were  sympathy  and  compasaion  for  unknown  and 
imperilled  livea.  Some  wonder  touched  him  at  the  strength  of 
the  emotion  that  he  saw  in  her  :  but  it  was  outweighed  by  the 
attraction  which  this  pain  and  pity  and  infinite  fear,  softening 
that  dazzhng  countenance,  possessed  for  him ;  imagining  them, 
.  ns  he  did,  to  be  born  from  that  mere  human  sorrow  for  human 
suffering  which  gentle-natured  women  feel  for  tho  calamity  of  a 
stranger,  for  the  pang  of  the  lowest  creature  upon  earth.  He 
bent  to  her,  and  addressed  her  with  a  more  tender  accent  in  hia 
voice  than  she  had  ever  heard ;  she  atarted  as  hia  worda  fell  on 
her  ear,  and  answered  him  hurriedly  ; 

"  m  ?  No,  I  ail  nothing ;  I  thank  you  much.  This  scene 
has  shocked  me,  that  is  all.  Can  you  learn  for  me  how  it  ia 
really  with  him  P  '■ 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO^Ie 
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'  With  the  man  who  fell  P ' 

'Ho;  with-the  man  who  saved  him.  Ib  heroiam  bo  commoD 
in  this  self-abBorbed  and  brutaliBed  age  of  oura  that  we  Bhall  do 
I  it  no  homage,  show  it  no  interest  ?  ' 

'I  honour  it  aa  greatly  as  you  can  do,'  be  answered  her  gently, 
aud  n'ith  some  aurpriae.  '  1  will  go  at  once,  and  see  him  myself, 
if  poasible.' 

He  went,  and  as  quickly  as  he  could,  having  dismounted, 
forced  his  way  into  the  court.  She  sat  hreatbleaa  and  motion- 
less ;  her  mouth  waa  parched,  her  brain,  throbbed,  her  limbs 
quivered.  In  that  hour,  all  the  long-buried,  long-forgotten, 
meraoriea  of  her  childhood,  and  all  the  love  ahe  had  once  borne 
the  saviour  of  her  life,  awoke  iu  paasiouate  remorse.  She  was  so 
base,  60  low,  so  cowardly  in  her  own  sight ;  tlieise  people,  these 
creatures  of  the  cellar,  and  the  wine-Bhop,  aud  the  fieh-mart,  and 
the  timber-yard  were  true  to  him,  were  loyal  to  him,  dared  show 
their  fealty  to  bim  and  their  fears  for  him.  But  she — she  who 
scorned  dastards,  and  loathed  liara  with  all  the  force  of  a  proud 
and  fearlesB  temper,  sat  silent  and  motionleas,  and  atined  not 
to  welcome  him  from  out  the  jawa  of  death. 

The  fishwoman,  abouldering  afresh  her  huge  creel,  looked 
curiously  at  this  '  aristocrat,'  who  had  been  joined  with  her  for 
one  instant  in  the  communion  of  terror. 

'  She  muat  care  for  him  in  some  fashion,'  she  mused.  '  Her 
great  eyes  looked  all  blind  andmad.  They  say  these  cold  dainty 
things  in  their  palaces  sometimes — well,  she  is  the  first  of  them 
I  have  not  hated.* 

The  Bubject  of  her  thoughta,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  leant  to 
her  with  a  acore  of  gold  pieces  in  her  hand. 

'  Tour  merchandise  is  half  lost,'  she  said  hurriedly.  '  Let 
me  put  these  in  your  basket  in  their  stead.' 

The  fishwomau  fastened  her  black  ruthless  eyes  on  her  aa 
the  eyes  of  her  ancestress  might  have  fastened  on  the  white 
haughty  loveliness  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

'  I  have  not  earned  your  money ;  I  do  not  want  it,'  she  said 
curtly.  '  But  I  like  you,  though  you  are  one  of  th^m  ;  you  care 
for  Tricotrin.' 

She  shouldered  her  creel  and  went. 

The  Duchesse  de  Liri  leaned  back  in  her  carriage  very  pale 
still,  and  with  a  quiver  in  her  curling  haughty  mouth.  The 
words  struck  to  her  heart  like  a  blow  of  steel. 

'  That  woman  is  nobler  tbau  I,'  she  thought  bitterly.  '  She 
is  not  ashamed  of  what  she  feels  for  hint ;  ehe  can  dare  to  have 
isncerity.' 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO^Ie    " 
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Eatmere  retoFniag.approached  her  again  through  the  Bwiftljr- 
dispersmg  crowd. 

'  You  have  Been  him  P  '  ehe  asked  feveriBhly  with  a  curiouB 
apprebeDBioQ  of  what  eTil  she  acHrcely  could  have  told. 

'  No ;  I  regret  to  say  I  found  it  impoBsiWo  to  obey  your 
wishes  and  my  own,'  he  answered  her.  '  This  hero  of  the  popu- 
lace  must  be  of  a  strange  temper,  and  of  a  very  noble  one.  He 
was  no  sooDer  safe  above  ground,  they  aar,  than  he  dived  into 
a  bouse,  and  disappeared  through  ita  bade  ways  into  some  ad- 
joitiing  lane,  to  escape  the  eulogy  and  the  adoration  of  the 
people.  The  maaon  whom  he  went  down  to  save  is  breathing, 
and  can  speak;  there  is  no  doubt  of  hia  recovery.  It  was  a 
noble  rescue.  I  regret  more  than  I  can  say  not  to  have  been 
in  time  to  arrest  tho  actor  in  it.' 

'  If  he  be  gone  so  swiftly,  be  can  have  no  hurt  f '  she  asked 
with  a  deep  quick  breath. 

'  Ifone.  It  aeems  that  he  is  of  a  singular  strength  and  a^- 
ity — sucb  men  escape  where  weaklings  or  foots  would  pensh. 
And  now,  shall  we  more  from  this  throng  P  Wbere  is  it  that 
you  desire  to  go  ? ' 

She  endeavoured  to  smile  as  she  answered  him  1 

'I  was  aboatJio  visit  your  wonderful  LSlis;  but  the  noise  of 
this  crowd  bos  made  me  disinclined  for  anything  save  quietude. 
I  will  return  to  my  hotel,  if  you  please.' 

He  assented,  and  rode  beside  her  carriage  through  the  long 
and  various  roads  that  led  from  that  poor  and  obscure  neigh- 
bourhood to  her  gates. 

The  colour  was  still  blanched  from  her  face,  and  she  was 
both  graver  and  gentler  than  her  wont;  but  to  him  she  had 
never  been  so  seductive. 

'  She  has  feeling  in  her.  I  did  her  wrong,'  he  mused ;  and 
bis  nature  was  one  which  ever  led  him,  in  view  of  an  injustice 
done,  to  make  even  too  full  and  too  generous  an  amend. 

As  he  left  her  at  her  own  residence,  and  went  homewards 
himself,  his  thoughts  lingered  over  the  see ue  which  had  touched 
her  thus  deeply. 

'  Tricotrin,  Tricotrin  ? '  he  murmured ;  '  Tricotrin  ?  I  have 
heard  that  word  somewhere.  Surely  it  ia  the  name  or  the  pseu- 
donym of  that  man  whom  I  spoke  with  to-day — of  that  man 
who  once  sold  me  my  Dante  f  ' 

And  he  felt  a  certain  regret ;  for,  towards  the  hero  who  bad 
gone  down  into  the  foul  air  and  poisonous  perils  of  the  well  io 
the  stoneyard,  he  felt  the  attraction  of  one  courageous  temper 
to  another :  but  towards  the  bohemian  who  had  treated  him 
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with  Bucti  QnGeremoniouB  familiarity  on  tbaU  momng,  li«  (%lt 
the  aversion  of  a  haughty  and  excluBive  Order  for  a  chiM  in 
which  all  that  it  deems  moat  peiilona  and  most  l&wleas  are 
embodied. 

'  They  are  strange  men,  theee  Ishmaela  of  social  life,'  he 
thought.  '  Tbey  will  plunge  into  all  the  chances  of  a  horrible 
death  to  rescue  some  fellow-creatnre  from  a  tomb,  or  share  it 
with  him  if  his  delivery  be  impossible  ;  and  yet  they  will  b^uile, 
and  lead,  and  drag,  end  goad  hundreds  of  those  poor,  ignorant, 
blind  wild  beasts  of  the  populace  to  he  mowed  down  at  bani- 
cadea  and  in  street  riots,  on  the  mere  impulse  of  a  rabid  hatred 
of  Class,  on  th»  mere  chimera  of  that  "  Universal  Equality  " 
which  every  law  of  nature  and  of  science  proves  an  impossibility 
— amonstroBity  that  would  he  found  utterly  untenable  if  it  ever 
could  even  be  reached  and  essayed.' 

As  he  thus  mused  of  a  theme  so  different,  there  drifted  back 
into  his  thoughts,  by  sotdo  untraceable  connection,  the  memory 
of  the  little  portrait  he .  had  seen  of  the  child  in  the  scarlet 
bood. 

He  recollected  what  fu^tire  intangible  likeness  it  had  been 
which  had  attracted  him  in  the  golden,  bright,  tender-hued 
picture — ^it  was  a  likeness  to  the  woman  from  whom  he  had  . 
that  hour  parted. 

Though  the  face  of  a  gipf^-child,  yet  enrety  it  had  a  look 
like  this  scornful  court-beauty — thia  omnipotent  DucheBse  de 
Lbi. 

'  That  man  must  have  himself  lieen  the  artist,'  mused  Est* 
mere.     '  I  will  ask  Lelis  of  him.' 

But  when  he  asked  L41iB  he  found  that  the  pEUnter  conld  tell 
him  but  little, 

'  Tricotrin  P '  said  L^lis,  '  Tricotrin  ?  Tea ;  it  is  Burely  his 
name,  my  Lord  Estmere.  Aiid  why  should  it  not  be  ?  We 
have  odd  names  lunong  us — odder  than  that.  Of  Tricotrin  I 
know  nothing,  except  the  one  thing :  that  I  have  toved  him  for 
far  over  twenty  years.  "We  are  not  giren  to  the  asking  of 
credentials,  to  the  taking  of  passports,  we  of  bohemia.  He  may 
ipringfrom  Bovereigns  ;  he  may  come  from  oobblers ;  I  cannot 
tell  Tou.     Of  a  surety  I  never  asked  him. 

'  We  met  Erst  of  all  at  a  wtrlhthaut  in  Bavaria ;  I  forget  where 
exactly,  but  in  one  of  those  pretty  quaint  villages  toward  the 
Tyrol.  There  was  a  big  brawny  man  with  a  box  of  &ntoccini ; 
and  there  was  a  slender  dark  girl,  with  a  tambourine,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  play  while  the  puppets  dauced.  There  waa  a 
little  black  monkey,  starved,  fn^tened,  miBerable,,oidered  to 
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dance  also,  and  BhiVeriiig  and  moaning  piteonsly  instead  uf 
dancing. 

'  The  big  man  thrashed  the  little  monkey  till  it  ehiieked  ; 
the  girl  wept i  and  then  the  mEinbea.t  her.  Tricotrin  and  I  were 
fitting  in  the  wooden  gallerr  over  the  door,  taking  oar  wine.  He 
saw  all  this ;  and  down  he  leapt  from  the  porch,  right  oTer  the 
rails  and  the  vine,  got  the  atick  from  the  man,  and  coUaredhim, 
and  belaboured  lutn  till  he  swore  and  Bcreomed  as  only  a  Boman 
could  do  ;  then  he  fang  the  wretch  Into  the  rivor — a  brawling, 
foaming,  shallow  stream,  that  wetted  him  to  the  akin ;  then  he 
lifted  the  monkey  up  in  hia  arms,  carraeed  it,  talked  to  it,  took 
off  its  little  dress,  and  came  up  again  to  the  gallery,  and  sat  down 
to  hia  walnuts  and  wine. 

'  The  Boman  made  a  horrible  outcry  below.  Tricotrin  looked 
orer  the  wooden  rail  and  threw  him  a  doubloon. 

' "  Bnite !  "  said  he,  "  I  will  come  down  and  give  you  another 
beating  if  you  desire  it,  also  another  ducking,  with  readineaa  ; 
but  have  your  monkey  again  you  never  will.  There  is  its  value 
aa  a  marketable  thing;  of  any  other  value  you  know  nought. 
If  you  have  wisdom  you  will  betake  yourself  to  aome  o^er 
hostelry."  ■ 

'  The  man  slunk  oS,  pocketing  hia  doubloon ;  and  Tricotria 
kept  his  monkey.  That  ia  how  I  came  to  know  him  first.  I 
tbonght  that  scene  better  warranty  of  hia  character  than  a 
banker's  certificate.  But  then  we  bohemiaaa  have  {[neer 
notions." 


CHAPTER  SLVI. 

Tes  atone-maaon,  lying  in  the  narrow  boapital  bed  with 
broken  limba  and  bruised  body,  u&happy  in  his  thoughts,  and 
fut  fretting  himself  to  fever  over  the  coming  destitution  of  his 
wife  and  chfldren  through  the  many  weeka  wherein  he  would  be 
unfit  for  labour,  was  made  happy  by  newa  which  came  to  him  ; 
newathata  great  lady  who  had  chanced  to  witness  the  accident 
from  her  carriage,  had  sent  her  people  to  aay  that  ahe  would 
charge  heraelf  with  all  the  needs  of  hia  family  during  auch  time 
ta  he  should  be  incapable  of  labour,  and  after,  aJJao,  if  they 
needed  it. 

The  man  was  a  tough  republican,  a  commnniEtt  to  the  core ; 
one  who  had  been  in  troubles  of  the  barricadea,  and  who  had 
tasted  prison  tare  more  than  onee  for  the  too  frank  and  sturdy 


atteranoe  of  bU  opinions  over  the.  black  coffee  and  the 
domino-table  of  hia  evening  haunt.  But  he  Bwore  a  great 
oath,  with  the  tears  fUling  like  rain  down  hia  cheeks,  and 


'  I  will  never  aaj  one  word  against  the  aristocrats  again  I 
They  will  have  bread— do  you  bear  P— my  little  ones  will  ha^e 
bread  f '  i 

For  the  CTest  rerolulionist  of  Hunger,  who  preaches  with  a 
force  so  frightful,  and  an  illt^cal  eloquence  that  the  dullest  can 
comprehend,  had  been  his  chief  political  teacher,  and  had  bade 
him  take  a  pike  because  he  could  not  lay  his  hand  on  a 
loaf. 

The  servants  of  Estmere,  sent  to  inquire  what  could  be  done 
for  the  family  of  this  injured  workman,  brought  him  word  that 
they  had  been  forestalled  by  a  few  minutes  only :  all  that  the 
poor  people  wanted  would  be  supplied  to  them  by  the  Auchesse 
de  Liri — a  support  milch  needed;  for  the  wife  was  infirm  of 
health  and  lame,  aod  there  were  more  children  than  generally 
crowd  around  a  French  labourer's  table  to  share  its  sour  bread 
and  meagre  onion-soup. 

'  She  must  have  a  noble  temper.  I  may  hare  done  her 
vrong,'  he  thought  once  again. 

Was  it  possible  that  behind  this  woman's  dazzling  extra- 
vagance and  egotism,  and  vanities  and  vagaries,  and  semblance 
of  utter  heediesBnesB  and  heartlessness,  there  were  hidden 
such  gracious  and  generous  things  of  mercy  and  of  pity  as  waa 
this?  _    .        '    _ 

It  seemed  only  just  to  think  so.  He  waa  willing  to  believe 
iti  he  did  believe.  And  a  danger  tliat  had  never  been  in  her 
bdbre  for  him  gave  her  peril  for  him  now. 

She  might  be  callous  only  because  none  had  known  bow  to 
awaken  her  heart.  She  had  been  wedded  so  young  to  an  un- 
loved  lord  —  this  in  itself  was  so  dire  a  temptation;  she 
waa  flattered  by  fools,  who  weakened  her  reason  while  they 
heated  and  strengthened  her  errors  and  her  foibles ;  she  was 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  so  artificial,  by  a  homage  so 
deteriorating,  by  influences  so  dangerous  both  morally  and 
mentally. 

There  was  so  much  fficcuse  for  her  faults  and  follies,  for  her 
cruelties  and  egotis^,  who  could  tell  ^ow  fair  and  sweet  a 
nature  might  not  wAe  into  life  if  she  loved  P 

So  he  mused,  with  fanciful  conjectures ;  fancies  wholly  un- 
lilie  his  grave,  sarcastic,  and  sceptical  intelligence,  but  charac- 
teristic of  every  man  attracted  by  a  woman  whose  sorceriea 
charm  him  while  his  reason  condemns  her,  ^  Gtioole 
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He  commenced  a  study  that  was  tlie  moat  hazardous  tribute 
to  her  power  he  could  have  rendered  ;  he  commenced  the  study 
of  her  temperament,  of  her  actions,  of  her  heart.  Oftentimoa 
when  she  resented  the  neglect  he  waa  guilty  of  toward  her,  the 
eilence  he  preserved  in  her  presence,  the  indifference  with  which 
he  remained  apart  while  others  crowded  around  her,  ahe,  and  she 
alone,  occupied  his  thoughts,  that  were  intent  on  analyaing  her 
ironies,  acanning  her  coquetriea,  and  weighing  the  changeful 
indices  of  her  snomalous  vagaries. 

He  saw  much  that  repelled,  much  that  offended,  much  that 
alienated  him,inher;  but  lie  alao  saw  much  that  irresistibly  be- 
guiled him,  and  much  that  aeemed  to  hitn  to  tell  of  a  dormant 
soul,  which  only  alumbered  because  none  had  known  aright  how 
to  stir  it  from  its  indolent  sleep. 

'There  should  be  a  finer  nature  there;  with  auch  eyes  aa 
those  no  woman  surely  can  be  soulless,*  he  mused,  as  he  glanced 
at  her  one  night,  at  one  of  the  many  houses  where  they  were  in 
the  habitude  of  meeting. 

'  Of  what  were  you  thinking.  Lord  Estmere,  ivhen  yon  looked 
at  me  so  keenly  an  hour  ago  ?  '  she  asked  of  him  later  on,  when 
he  took  for  a  moment  a  aeat  beside  her. 

'  It  would  be  to  risk  your  anger  to  answer  frankly.' 

'  And  any  otheit  tbarf  a  frank  reply  you  would  not  give.  Of 
how  few  of  the  men  that  I  know  could  I  say  the  same!  Well, 
answer  me  candidly  then  ;  hazard  my  auger.' 

He  leaned  slightly  nearer  to  her.  A  cantata  that  was  being 
sung  by  the  most  famous  singers  of  Paris  prevented  their  words 
reaching  the  ears  of  any  around  them. 

*  My  thoughts,  then,  were :  could  a  woman  with  so  much 
poetcT  in  her  face  as  Madame  de  Lir&  carries  in  hers  be  as 
utterly  given  over  to  the  vanities,  the  artifices,  and  the  egotism 
of  her  world,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  her  life,  acts,  and  words 
wonld  lead  one  to  infer  ? ' 

'  You  but  wonder  what  I  wonder  also,'  she  said  with  an 
accent  in  the  answer  which  left  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity.  '  We 
women,  I  think,  have  poetry  on  our  lips,  poetry  sometimes  in  our 
faces  ;  but  we  have  hard,  bitter,  baa  prose  in  our  hearts — the 
paasionlesa  calculating  prose  of  avarice,  of  self-love,  of  insatiable 
ambition.' 

'  Say ;  you  at  least  must  have  something  higher  than  this, 
or  you  would  not  lay  blame  to  yourself.' 

'  Why  ?  May  not  one  aee  one's  own  sin,  even  when  one  is 
saturated  through  and  through  with  it  ?  A  man  murders ; 
bat  I  do  not  belieT^  he  ever  ceases  to  see  bloodshed  aa  hatefiil. 
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So  we  moTfler  otir  higher  natures ;  but,  if  we  have  anything  of 
conBcienfe  left  inuB,  we  know  that  the  Blaughtet  is  crimiml.' 

'Ton  have  not  killed  youra  if  you  Btill  regret  it.' 

'How  can  you  tell?  lean  scarcfily  tell  myself.  I  have 
not  killed  it?  No.  By  such  a  subtle  euphmHm  as  that  by 
which  Byzantine  BorereignB  Bwore  they  had  not  killed  their 
predeceBBora  when  they  had  only  smote  their  eyes  to  blindness, 
fvnd  sealed  their  livee  down  in  dungeons/ 

He  regarded  Ifer  earnestly. 

'  Ton  have  not  killed  it.  With  you  the  prison-bars  will  be 
looaed,  and  the  blinded  eyes  will  see  the  light,  when — ' 

'When  what?" 

'  When  you  shall  love.' 
The  gravencBB  and  the  sadness  of  his  voice  made  the  words  far 
more  impressive  than  if  they  had  been  utterred  in  the  accent 
of  a  lover.  They  were  passionless  and  melancholy,  atrangely 
contrasting  with  th  the  gaiety,  the  brilliancy,  and  the  levity  of 
the  palace  scene  around  them. 

She  heard,  with  a  sense  of  proud  joy,  that  she  had  thus  com- 
pelled even  from  him  the  homage  of  interest  and  warning ; 
also  with  a  vi^ue  sense  of  wonder  why  the  speech  of  this  man 
— who  in  all  things  was  most  utterly  dissimilar  to  him — 
brought  back  on  her  thoughts,  and  carried  with  them  the  same 
influence  as  the  utterances  of  Tricotrin. 

'  Pardon  me  the  freedom  of  speech,'  pursued  Eetniere,  with 
a  slight  weary  smile.  '  By  the  years  which  are  between  ns,  I 
may  use  a  latitude  of  phrase  that  would  be  denied  to  others 
yoonger  and  more  fortunate,  although  less  privileged.  Tou 
asked  for  my  candour;  I  have  given  it.  I  believe  that  much 
BoftnesB,  which  you  now  abjure,  will  awaken  in  you  when  love 
shall  have  been  taught  to  you.' 

Her  eyes  clouded  and  gleamed  impatiently  under  their 
languid  uds  and  curling  lashes.  She  was  incensed  at  the 
care  with  which  he  had  hastened  to  disclaiqi  for  his  words  the 
look  of  any  amorpuB  meaning,  and  to  indicate  that  he  left  the 
Bweet  task  of  teaching  such  lessons  of  love  to  all  others  who 
might  choose  to  take  it. 

'  Love  1 '  ahe  echoed  with  a  light  laugh.  '  I  have  said  often 
before,  I  am  tired  of  only  hearmg  the  word.  I  have  no  want 
of  it,  no  belief  in  it.' 

'  That  was  my  conclusion." 

'And  you  tell  me  so  in  atone  that  is  in  itself  a  rebuke  I 
Love!  The  gipsies  of  Hugo,  the  sentimentalistB  of  G-oothe, 
the  ihapsodists  of  Shelley,  may  make  it  the  god  of  their  being) 
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but  wd — who  hare  the  world — can  look  on  it  at  most  as  only  a 
toy,  a  diatractioD — a  thing  to  blow  with"  each  breeze  like  the 
child's  paper  windmill.' 

His  eyes  never  changed  from  their  grave  study  of  her.  He 
answered  her  calmly. 

'  I  imagined  you  held  tho^e  views.  What  I  said  waa,  that 
when  you  think  differently,  then,  and  then  only,  will  that 
higher  and  gentler  nature  I  spoke  of  arise  in  you,  if  you  posaeaa 
it.  But  since  you  look  thus  upon  love,  is  it  well  or  merciful 
on  your  part  to  do  you  very  uttermost,  as  you  habitually  do, 
to  awaken  it  everywhere,  and  everywhere  inSame  it  to  its 
greatest  strength  and  devotion  and  folly  ?  ' 

She  tossed  her  golden  head  backward  with  a  magnificent 
audacity  of  consciousness. 

'  Would  you  have  me  veil  my  face,  then  in  pity  to  mankind  P  ' 

He  smiled  at  the  arrogance  of  this  vanity  ;  a  smile  that  she 
could  not  translate. 

'  Perhaps  you  Bare  some  as  effectually  as  though  you  veiled 
ib  when  you  succeed  in  proving  to  them  that  with  that  beauty 
there  goes  no  heart.  If  I  be  discourteous,  pardon  me;  you 
desired  candour.' 

'  And  your  candour,  hke  most  other  candour,  appears  to  be 
,  only  condemnation.' 

She  spoke  with  bitterness  ;  she  waa  so  deeply  galled  by  this 
second  sentence,  in  which  he  had  convoyed  to  her  that,  however 
perilous  to  others,  she  was  free  of  peril  to  him. 

Estmere  smiled  again. 

'  Poor  candour !  it  is  never  right.  If  agreeable,  it  is  de- 
nounced as  flattery  ;  if  distasteful,  it  is  slighted  as  censure.' 

He  left  her  side  soon  afterwards,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
cantata;  left  her  to  a  vivid,  heartsick,  impatient  sense  of  power- 
lessness  to  move,  or  touch,  or  win  him,  such  as  never  oefore 
had  been  known  among  her  countless  and  eSbrtlees  victories  ; 
a  restless,  angered,  despairing  knowledge  that  he  held  her  in 
doubt,  in  condemnation,  almost  iu  contempt,  and  that  he  had 
told  her  almost  openly,  that  for  him  she  possessed  no  allure- 
ment. 

He  had  humiliated  her,  and  deeply  angered  her ;  but  he 
had  attained  more  influence  over  her,  more  attraction  for  her, 
than  he  had  eieroised  before  j  and,  despite  the  limitless  faith 
she  felt  in  her  own  omnipotence,  she  did  not  divine  that  lEet- 
mere  himself  had  thought, 

'She  is  right,  perhaps!  To  have  love  vrithheld  from  her, 
even  by  the  coldest  and  the  wisest,  her  face  had  need  to  remain 
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Nevertlielesa,  although  he  acknowledged  tliU,  he  lingered  in 
the  place  where  tbat  face  met  his  sight  or  was  recalled  to  his 
memoiy,  with  every  day  which  brought  the  sea  of  carriageB 
rolling  through  the  Biialight  of  the.  streets,  with  every  night 
which  filled  the  chambers  of  the  palaces  with  banquet,  or  cere- 
monial, or  festlyity. 

And  he  saw  her  beauty  at  its  height,  her  nature  nt  its  worst. 

Unguarded  now  by  the  care  of  her  lost  husband's  teudemeas, 
which  had  in  other  years  so  sedulously  sheltered  her  from  any 
peril,  she  was  free  to  follow  to  their  wildest  extrav^;ance  her 
own  caprices  and  desires. 

She  had  been  left  at  perfect  freedom ;  no  rein  remained  on 
her  will  or  her  fancy. 

Those  who  had  the  trust  of  her  properties  wore  two  aged 
men  of  high  rank  and  courtly  breed,  who  were  speedily  coot«nfc 
to  see  all  things  through  her  eyes.  There  was  uo  sort  of  check 
upon  the  indulgence  of  that  intense  passion  for  gorgeous 
display,  sensuous  pomp,  and  ever-varying  diatrnctiou,  which 
she — with  the  soul  in  her  of  the  Waif  and  Stray — never 
wearied  of  enjoyiug  to  its  uttermost  abandonment.  They  told 
her,  in  some  alarm,  that  with  ton  years  of  such  expenditure  of 
hers  even  the  massive  fortunes  on  which  she  had  entered  would 
be  dissipated  by  the  ceaseless  straiu.  She  laughed.  To  a 
woman,  who  kuew  that  she  could  select  another  lord  from 
princes  if  she  chose  upon  the  morrow,  the  throat  of  future 
ruin  was  only  a  gay  grotesque  jest. 

All  that  she  did  was  done  in  an  exquisite  harmony,  refine- 
ment, and  elegance  of  taste  ;  because  there  was  in  her  that  in- 
nate sense  of  fitness,  and  of  beauty,  which  had  in  her  childhood 
made  every  coarse  tone,  or  motley  hue,  irritating  and  painful 
to  her ;  and  which  had  led  her,  unconsciously,  to  arrange  her 
very  wild  fiowera  in  blending  colours  that  would  have  charmed 
a  painter's  love  of  pure  and  sympathetic  tones, 

Though  reared  in  poverty,  she  bad  been  reared  in  such  a 
manner  as  cultured  and  fostered  all  this  delicacy  of  artistic 
feeling,  and  instinct  for  eymmetrieal  form,  to  its  full  develop- 
ment. Where  this  sense  once  lives,  it  ia  imperishable ;  and 
makes  the  mind  which  it  pervades  incapable  of  doing  it  an 
outrage.  It  forces  the  Roman  beggar  to  fling  his  rags  aronnd 
him  with  the  dignity  of  a  toga;  it  impels  the  Campagna  model 
to  fold  her  nude  limbs  into  the  sublime  repose  of  a  Phydian 
statue. 

But  for  all  that,  she  loosed  herself  to  the  sweet  exercise  of 
her  power  in  every  imaginable  form  of  extravagance  and  of  dis' 
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play.  The  exaggerated  luxuries,  the  inordinate  eplendonr,  the 
vanton  waste  that  are  characteristic  of  the  age,  of  the  world, 
of  the  city,  in  which  she  lived,  reached  in  her  their  greatest 
height.  The  old  half-harhario  passion  for  the  visihle  witnesies 
of  wealth  and  soyereignty,  native  to  her  evinced  itself  now 
that  ebe  possessed  the  liceace  to  indulge  it. 

She  had  the  oriental  love  of  glow,  and  glitter,  and  pomp,  and 
sound ;  she  had  all  that  temper  of  the  present  century  which 
inclines  it  to  scenic  effects  in  the  lieu  of  poetic  beauty,  to 
luetrouB  colour  io  the  lieu  of  accarate  proportion,  to  intoxi- 
cating choruses  in  the  lieu  of  classic  cadence.  And  she 
launched  herself  iuto  such  extremity  of  magnificence  as  gives 
to  such  an  instinct  as  this  an  ever-changing  and  perpetual 
deliffht. 

Un consciously  to  herself,  through  all  her  chillness  of  pride 
and  arrogance  of  scorn,  there  shone  out  in  her  mode  of  life  the 
impulse  and  evidence  of  one  who  has  not  from  birth  upward 
inherited  power:  and  to  whom  its  possession  is  therefore  as  a 
sorcerer's  wand,  whoae  magic  is  unceasingly  wondrous  to  tho 
one  brought  within  its  mystic  circle. 

None  noted  this ;  for  her  artistic  taste  was  bo  unerring  that 
no  false  note,  or  coarse  colour,  in  the  pageantry  of  her  ex- 
istence ever  betrayed  it.     But  it  was  there. 

The  bom  empress  is  very  weary  of  those  hours  in  which  she 
must  wear  her  state -robes,  and  receive  the  formality  of  homage. 
The  woman  raised  from  privacy  into  the  blaze  of  a  monarch's 
glory  deems  no  hours  so  exquisite  as  those  in  which  the  people 
kneel,  suhmissive,  at  her  feet,  and  the  crown  rests  on  her  brow. 

Viva  discloBed  that  she  was  not  an  hereditary  sovereign  by 
this  one  trait  alone — that  she  was  never  willine;  to  lay  her 
Bceptre  aside,  never  desirous  of  being  quit  of  her  purples, 
never  so  perfectly  content  as  when  the  full  lustre  and  luxury 
of  her  royalty  attested  to  its  power. 

Were  some  rare  jewel  on  sale,  at  whose  coat  even  prioces 
hesitated,  she  purchased  it;  were  some  picture  in  the  market 
at  a  fabulous  price,  she  made  it  hers  ;  were  there  some  tropical 
flower  ntre  beyond  all  others,  she  would  spend  thouaands  to 
add  it  to  her  conservatories  ;  were  some  entertainment  spoken 
of,  which  had  been  signalised  by  some  unwonted  thing,  she 
would  eclipse  ibwith  some  marvel  a  hundi'edfold  more  beautiful, 
eccentric,  or  extravagant,  furnishing  converse  for  the  world. 

The  jewel  might  be  utterly  Buperfluous,  the  picture  one 
which  did  not  please  her  taste,  the  flower  might  have  no 
special  loveliness,  and  the  festival  00  special  cuutDt  to  her 
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own  thinking.  But  merely  to  poeeesB  tbem,  to  display  iTiem, 
to  furaiah  food  for  the  world's  speech  by  them,  was  an  un- 
failing delight,  which  never  palled  on  her,  because  it  gratified 
her  sense  of  empire,  her  conaciouaness  of  being  without  a 
rival. 

In  no  maimer,  could  she  attain  this  delight  more  easily, 
more  constantly  op  with  moro  publicity,  than  by  the  pleasures 
with  which  she  filled  her  own  time  and  that  of  the  society 
she  gathered  about  her.  Her  inventive  wit  found  field,  and 
interest,  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  countless  ftesb 
fashions  of  distraction  and  of  excitement. 

The  graceful  fantastic  fancy  that  had  once  modo  her  dance 
like  an  almiih  among  the  scarlet  beans  of  the  cottage  garden,  . 
and  believe  herself  a  queen  when  she  sat  in  the  old  beech-tree 
with  a  tall  sword-lily  for  her  sceptre,  now  made  her  devise  a 
thousand  ways  of  adding  brUliftncy,  and  variety,  and  surprise, 
and  cost — that  great  modern  gauge  of  every  merit — to  her 
amusements  and  entertainments.  Sxclusive  with  all  the 
haughty  ezclusiviam  of  an  earlier  nobility,  lavish  with  all  the 

Erofuse  prodigality  of  present  imperialism,  reckless  with  the 
ivity  of  the  age,  and  dazzling  with  a  seduction  all  her  own, 
her  fetea  and  her  banquets  were  the  theme  of  the  world  of 
pleasure,  the  paradise  of  her  associates,  the  despair  of  all  out- 
side her  chosen  pale.  She  ruled  pleasure,  and  was  ruled  by 
it ;  and  no  other  thing  was  the  object,  or  the  idol,  of  her  days. 

GeneroQS,  indeed,  she  was ;  whoever  asked  her  for  money 
had  it.  In  moments  of  remorse  she  would  strive  to  still  her 
conscience  by  some  such  large  charity  as  that  with  which  ahe 
succoured  the  stone-mason's  desolate  family.  But  these  were 
fitful,  UDguided,  the  offspring  of  impulse  always,  never  of  prin- 
ciple. 

She  had  delivered  herself  whollj  over  to  the  worship  of 
egotism,  and  extravagance,  and  the  joyous  religion  of  pleasure ; 
and  she  abandoned  herself  all  the  more  completely,  axiA  vio- 
lently, to  the  pursuit  of  these  when  the  sting  of  one  man's 
neglect  pierced  through  the  velvet  folds  of  her  exultant  vanity, 
when  one  thorn  amid  all  her  innumerable  roses  thrust  itself 
into  her  bosom,  and  reminded  her  that  she  was  mortaL 

Thus  he  saw  her  empire  at  its  height — her  character  at  its 
worst;  and  still,  despite  these,  he  lingered  near  her,  and  still 
doubted  if,  in  this  woman,  there  were  not  something  higher 
and  nobler  latent,  that  her  sycophants  never  roused  and  her 
lovers  never  awakened. 

And  one  night  when  he  chanced  to  be  in  her  piesence,  as 
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iaddent  again  arose  which  agaia  made  him  aek  himself:  '  Sioce 
ihe  has  the  emotion  of  _pity,  will  she  not  have  alao  oae  da;  iu 
lier  heart  its  twin-divinity  of  love  ? ' 


CHAPTER  XL VII. 

These  wim  a  new  piece  at  one  of  the  tnoBt  famous  and  most 
sparkling  of  the  theatres  of  Paris — one  of  those  gay  minglings 
of  music,  traveBty,  beauty,  burlesque,  and  wit,  which  are  h^f 
opera,  half  comedy,  wholly  spectacle,  to  which  the  world  will 
run,  leaving  the  grave -decorums  of  legitimate  art  as  the  Eo- 
mans  would  run  to  the  gladiators  and  the  rope-dancers,  leaving 
the  stage  of  Terence. 

'Let  me  be  but  amused  I  IJet  me  only  laugh  if  I  die  I' 
cries  the  world  in  every  a^e.  It  has  so  much  of  grief  and 
tragedy  in  its  own  realities,  it  has  so  many  bitter  tears  to  shed 
in  its  solitude,  it  has  such  weariness  of  labour  without  end,  it 
has  such  infinitude  of  woe  to  regard  in  its  prisons,  in  its  homes, 
in  its  battle-fields,  in  its  harlotries,  in  its  avarices,  in  its 
&mineB ;  it  is  so  heart-sick  of  them  all,  that  it  would  fain  be 
lulled  to  forgetf Illness  of  its  own  terrors ;  it  asks  only  to  laugh 
for  awhile,  even  if  it  laugh  but  at  shadows. 

'  The  world  is  vain,  frivolous,  reckless  of  that  which  is  ear- 
nest ;  it  is  a  courtesan  who  thinks  only  of  pleasure,  of  adorn- 
ment, of  gewgaws,  of  the  toys  of  the  hour  I '  is  the  reproach 
which  its  satirists  in  every  age  hoot  at  it. 

Alas !  it  is  a  courtesan  who,  having  sold  herself  to  evil, 
strives  to  forget  her  vile  bargain;  who,  having  washed  hep 
cheeks  white  with  saltest  tears,  strives  to  believe  that  the 
paint  calls  the  true  colour  back ;  who,  haying  been  face  to 
face  for  so  long  with  blackest  guilt,  keenest  hunger,  dreadest 
woe,  strives  to  lose  their  ghosts,  that  incessantly  follow  her,  in 
the  tumult  of  her  own  thoughtless  laughter. 

'  Let  me  be  but  amused ! ' — the  cry  is  the  aching  c^  of  a 
world  that  is  overborne  with  pain,  and  with  longing  iop  the 
golden  years  of  its  youth ;  that  cry  is  never  louder  than  when 
the  world  is  most  conscious  of  its  own  infamy. 

In  the  Bomsn  Empire,  in  the  Byzantine  lEmpire,  in  the 
Second  Empire  fff  Napoleonic  France,  the  world,  reeking 
with  corruption,  staggering  under  the  burden  of  tyrannies,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  dominion  of  lust,  has  shrieked  loudest  in 
its  blindness  of  suffering,  '  let  me  only  laugh  if  I  die  ! ' 

The  piece  commenced  with  gay,  airy,  mirthful  music ;  extra- 
vagant, sparkling,  indecent,  ironical,  spectacular,  voluptooua,  as 
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Buita  the  temper  of  thii  modem  age ;  Baits  its  fatigae^  its  Ian- 
^or,  its  fever  of  discontent,  its  exhaustion  of  flpeculation ;  suits 
it  because,  being  full  of  despair,  it  deairea  diHtraction,  and  all  its 
tboughts  being  doubts,  it  strives  so  hard  not  to  tkink. 

As  the  first  eilvery  notes  of  the  chief  actress  rang  on  the  air, 
the  audience  welcomed  them  with  tumultuous  delight. 

She  was  a  great  artist  in  her  fashion ;  in  the  by-play,  the 
trivialities,  the  amorous  glances,  the  Bensual  graces,  the  union  of 
elegance  and  lasciviousnees,  the  eloquence  of  emile,  of  word,  of 
^ture,  which  are  needed  far  more,  on  the  modern  stage,  than 
IS  tragic  passioa  or  scholarly  compreheasion.  She  was  a  great 
artist ;  she  seemed  to  have  the  gift  of  eternal  youth  and  of  ever- 
lasting fame ;  her  public  had  never  wearied  of  Coriolia. 

The  night  was  a  new  triumph,  many  aa  bad  been  the  nights 
(^  trinm^  which  she  had  numbered. 

Bat  there  bad  come  a  certain  weariness  to  her  in  this  public 
festival ;  a  certain  toilsomeness  bad  stolen  into  the  perpetual 
play  of  the  mime  ;  a  certain  impatience  of  this  endless  robing, 
and  singing,  and  laughing,  and  dnncing,  and  wearing  of  smiles, 
had  entered  into  her,  well  as  she  had  long  loved  her  life. 

There  cnme  hours  now  in  which  ahe  wanted  rest ;  hours  in 
which  she  felt  her  head  ache  and  her  limbs  grow  tired ;  hours 
of  satiety,  of  exhaustion,  of  fretful  fever ;  hours,  inevitable,  that 
come  to  the  empress  as  to  the  actress,  to  the  statesman  as  to  the 
stage-clown.  And  now,  aa  she  frolicked  on  the  boards,  and 
moved  like  a  sylph,  and  carolled  like  a  bird,  her  eyea,  wanderiug 
overthegreat  semicircle  of  the  houae,reated  on  one  woman  who 
sat  regarding  her, — a  woman  young,  of  exceeding  beauty,  ap- 
parelled like  a  sovereign,  and  with  her  courtiers  surrounding  her . 
in  a  group  that  was  inattentive  to  the  apectacle,  and  only  atten- 
tive to  her  face  and  to  her  words. 

'  Who  is  that  piece  of  splendour  yonder  ?'  had  asked  Coriolia 
once,  first  seeing  this  woman. 

'  It  is  the  Duchesse  de  Lirfl,'  they  had  answered. 

Coriolia  ever  looked  at  her  closely  when  she  herself  passed 
to  the  front  of  the  stage. 

'  You  are  a  Duchess — a  great  lady  of  France ;  you  are  in  the 
flower  of  your  youth  and  the  flush  of  your  beauty ;  you  can  have. 
all  I  have  had  without  taking  thought  for  it  or  tou  for  it;  you 
are  an  aristocrat, — and  1  hate  you !'  she  aaid  iu  her  soul  this 
night,  watching  this  spectator,  whom  she  envied,  as  ahe  played 
on  in  her  new  extravaganza,  and  heard  the  thunders  of  the  the- 
atre  hail  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  her  successes. 

She  herself  had  enjoyed  indeed ;  bat  time  was  stealing  tbfi 
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elasticity  from  her  limba,  the  buoyancy  from  her  spirit,  the  bloom 
from  her  akin,  the  gloss  from  her  hair,  the  spontanei^  from  her 
1aught«r;  and  from  such  women  as  abo  Time  robs  all,  and  to 
them  brings  nothing.  She  had  -her  sceptre,  indeed ;  but  the 
passage  of  the  years  had  loaded  its  ivory  and  gold  with  lead,  aurf 
she  began  to  grow  tired  of  the  incessant  exertion  which  was 
needed  to  hold  it  in  her  own  grasp,  and  prevent  it  from  passing 
to  the  outstretched  htmds  of  her  rivals. 

Meanwhile,  the  one  whom  she  envied  watched  her  in  turn 
with  a  curious  emotion. 

Viva  never  heard  the  actress's  name  without  a  thrill  of  hoi^ 
ror.  She  never  saw  it  lettered  on  the  walls  of  a  city  without  a 
tbrob  at  her  heart,  as  thongh  she  saw  a  snake's  eye  watching 
her.  It  was  ever  an  agony  to  her  to  recall  thst  night  of  her 
madness.  As  she  had  grown  to  know  the  ways  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  world,  and  had  beheld  the  danger  through  which  she  had 
passed  by  the  light  of  that  world's  knowledge,  she  knew  what 
the  precipice  had  been  on  which  she  then  had  stood  in  such 
laughing  and  trustinl  security.  At  times,  when  its  memory 
rushed  over  her,  she  felt  the  hot  blood  flush  over  her  brow  and 
bosom  at  the  mere  thought  that  such  a  peril  had  ever  touched 
ber,  such  an  ignominy  ever  approached  her. 

Who  her  boy-wooer  had  been  she  never  knew ;  she  wondered 
often.  And  when  she  mused  on  him,  and  on  her  temptress,  a 
deadly  hatred,  alien  to  all  the  negligent  gaiety  of  her  tdmper, 
woke  in  her ;  a  scorching  shame  consumed  her. 

All  the  fair,  sweet,  harmless  things  of  her  early  life  were  well- 
nigh  forgotten ;  all  that  sunny,  serene,  innocent  existence,  while 
yet  she  had  taken  no  more  thought  than  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
or  sinned  more  sin  than  the  birds  of  the  air,  had  faded  into  one 
soft  hate  of  dim,  pure,  confused  colour.  Tbat  perfect  peace  in 
which  she  had  not  known  that  she  was  happy — because  she  had 
not  then  known  what  sorrow  meant,  and  thus  had  found  no 
measure  of  her  joy — was  all  far  distant  to  her — scarce  remem- 
bered more  than  is  the  sunlight  of  some  tranquil  uumemorahle 
summer-day  of  long  ago.  But  that  one  night's  memories  were 
branded  for  ever  as  with  fire  on  her  brain. 

That  men  should  still  live  who,  if  they  only  knew  what  she 
once  had  been,pcould  point  at  her  as  one  whom  they  had  beheld 
at  the  house  of  a  courtesan  ! 

If  she  were  alone  when  this  remembrance  came  on  her,  site 
would  pace  ber  chamber  like  a  magnificent  leopardess,  and  set 
her  teeth  in  wrath  that  a  woman,  who  could  command  the  world, 
could  not  yet  purchase  the  oblivion  of  a  few  brief  hours  t 
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It  tua^ldafied  heF  the  more  because  ehe  knew  tkat,  but  fat 
the  guardian  hand  wbich  had  eeUed  her  from  the  flower-bidden 
abysB,  ahe  would  hare  entered  this  kingdom  of  evil  to  which 
ihe  had  boea  tempted,  in  all  her  sapreme  faith  and  igaorancd 
and  guileless  vanity.  She  knew  that  but  for  him  bEo  would 
have  fled  to  the  pollution  of  the  stage,  which  had  looked  to 
her  such  immoTtal  glory. 

She  know  that  now  she  would  have  been  eren  as  Coriolia, 
even  as  all  those  women  who  concealed  the  leprosy  of  sin  with 
the  satin  domino  of  the  masked  ball ;  who  avenged  their  own 
outlawry  by  pitiless  plunder,  by  merciless  dupery,  of  the  world 
which  bad  proscribed  them;  who  dressed,  and  danced,  and 
feasted,  and  had  no  future ;  and  secure  of  a  banquet  to-day, 
might  be  left  to  starvation  to-morrow.  The  women  of  whom 
she  thought  with  all  the  horror  of  a  haUghty  and  uutempted 
Boul,  with  all  the  scjm  of  an  imperial  and  lofty  life. 

She  would  have  been  of  them — must  have  been  of  them,  she 
knew,  unless,  indeed,  in  the  first  moment  of  despair,  when  the 
truth  of  her  fate  should  have  broken  on  her,  she  should  hav8 
hurled  her  young  form  Into  the  depths  of  the  river.  And  the 
Bound  of  the  name  of  her  temptress  ever  smote  on  her  ear  with 
a  throb  of  sbame,  with  a  pang  of  guilt  with  the  stealing  hiss 
OB  of  a  serpent  whose  fangs  had  once  been  in  her  flesh,  and 
whose  wound,  though  it  had  left  no  scar,  might  even  yet  prove 
mortal. 

Still,  she  had  often  gone  to  see  Coriolis.  Gone  on  that  inde* 
finable  impulse  which  sometimes  draws  men  and  women  to  the 

Sresence  of  their  foes ;  on  that  mysterious  attraction  which 
eadly  injuries,  or  deadly  rivalries,  will  make  more  potent  still 
than  the  attractions  of  love  or  of  Bympathy,  Though  it 
wounded  her  so  poignantly  to  rememoer  that  night  of  her 
wicked  folly,  yet  sne  went  where  that  remembrance  was  most 
vividly  forced  on  her. 

Such  anomalies  are  strong  in  all  human  nature ;  thej  are 
especially  strong  in  woman  nature. 

'  Could  /ever  have  been  that  little  fool  who  was  allured  by 
her  specious  promises,  whosawheavenitsclfin  the  tinsel  of  her 
stage ! '  she  thought  as  she  gazed  at  Coriolis. 

It  seemed  incredible  to  her  that  the  same  soul  should  live  in 
both,  that  the  same  personality  should  exist  in  both,— in  the 
little  bobemian  with  the  scarlet  hood  over  her  fair  curls,  who 
had  listened  to  a  lie  as  to  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  in  the  superb 
Duchess  whom  her  mirror  portrayed,  who  had  so  indolent  and 
ironic  a  disdain  for  all  words  that  were  breathed  to  her,  and  who 
had  all  her  world  beneath  her  foot.  i  LitH>i^ic 
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'  She  18  not  obanged,'  Bhe  mnrmtired  nneoDSoiouslf  aloud. 

'  Changed ! '  echoed  the  one  nearest  to  ber  in  her  bot ; '  ftoit 
What?' 

'  Erom  the  time  that  I  ww  her  first  j  and  I  wa»  lery  foong 
then.' 

Her  eyea  never  left  Goriolii  m  she  spoke.  Now,  in  the  sn- 
premacy  of  her  power  and  poseessione,  in  the  fulness  of  her 
Knowledge  and  experience,  in  the  security  of  her  rank,  it  filled 
her  with  a  strange  wondering  pity  to  think  of  the  foolish,  trust- 
ful, credulous  child  that  she  bad  been,  and  of  the  pathetic  senie* 
less  love  that  she  had  once  borne  this  lOTereign  of  the  stage.  A 
fierce  hate  thrilled  in  her  also  as  she  watched  her  temptress. 
Through  this  woman  that  one  ineffaceable  memory  (ras  burned 
into  her  haughty  life ;  that  one  intolerable  shame  had  been 
drawn  down  on  her  proud  head  ;  that  one  loathsome  hour  had 
been  lived  through  to  pollute  her  past. 

'  Actresses  never  change,  till  we  see  them  by  daylight,'  Est- 
tnere  answered  her,  ignorant  where  her  thoughts  wandered. 
*  Look  through  your  elaaB  ere  you  judge.' 

She  did  so, — ^looked  loug ;  then  dropped  it  vrith  a  ahudder. 

'  It  is  a  death's-head  under  a  mask  of  roses  and  lilies  ]  And 
yet  how  lovely  that  woman  still  is ! ' 

'  She  seems  to  move  you.' 

'  She  does ;  for  when  I  saw  her  first  I  longed  to  be  an  actress 
too.' 

'  Tou  an  actress  t    Is  it  possible  F  * 

'  Yes,  I.    Perhaps  I  am  one  as  it  is.    How  can  you  tell  F '  . 

He  did  not  know  the  spring  of  the  half-remorseful  words ; 
be  thought  she  implied  some  conscioumess  that  her  coquetry 
was  but  a  cruel  acting,  since  her  heart  wu  never  tooched  to 
feeling. 

"Let  your  higher  nature  speak,  and  follow  what  it  aaya.  Ton 
will  never  be  one  then,'  he  murmured  in  ber  ear, 

She  was  silent;  unwittingly  ha  had  rebuked  her. 

'  If  he  knew  1 '  she  though^  meeting  the  clear  grave  eyes  of 
the  man  whose  one  idol  was  inexorable  Truth,  whoae  one  un. 
pardonable  sin  was  specious  Falaehood ;  and  she  drove  the 
thought  from  her  as  fast  as  it  arose.  She  had  had  no  need  te 
think  all  through  the  years  of  her  fortunate  life ;  she  left  that 
travail  to  the  weary,  the  unlovely,  the  wretched,  the  solitary. 
Thought  was  their  sentence,  their  solace :  with  her  it  had  naught 
to  do. 

Outside  the  theatre  it  was  a  cold,  dark,  ghastly  night. 
Although  late  in  the  spring,  it  was  very  cheerless,  and  rained 
heavily. 
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About  the  end  of  the  eecoBd  act,  while  from  within  the 
barstB  of  miuic  came,  now  faintly,  now  fully,  out  into  the  Btreet, 
a  wanderer,  who  had  mored  restlessly  all  day  and  night  to  and 
fro  the  labyrinth  of  the  lighted  town,  etrayed  near  to  the  play- 
house and  pauaed.^he  could  not  ha?e  told  why,  except  that 
others  paused  with  him, — opposite  the  building,  and  its  glitter- 
inearc  and  stars  of  gas  jets. 

The  wanderer  was  Bruno. 

He  stood,  without  knowing  what  he  did,  looking  up  at  the 
crescent  of  lights;  and  hearing,  without  knowing  what  he 
heard,  the  distant  cadence  of  the  joyous  and  airy  music. 

Close  at  his  elbow  pressed  a  sailor  of  Lis  own  southeru  sea- 
board, a  great,  fierce,  black-browed  barbarian,  half  smugglerand 
half  pirate,  who  yet  had  softness  sufQcient  in  him — because  that 
day  he  had  met  his  whilom  comrade,  and  had  been  scared  by  the 
haggard  face  which  he  had  once  known  so  bright  and  brown 
under  the  shadow  of  their  tawny  sails, — to  stay  stanchly  by 
the  side  of  the  stricken  man,  though  in  the  eyes  that  turned  on 
him  there  was  no  recognition,  but  only  the  mute  duD  suffering 
of  an  animal  spent  by  the  hunters  unto  death. 

'  What  would  you  do,  Bruno  ? '  he  asked  hastily,  as  the 
fisherman,  seeing  persons  enter  through  the  glittering  doorway, 
moved  forward  with  them  to  euter  also. 

He  paused,  and  looked  for  the  first  time  with  a  gleam  of 
consciousness  on  the  features  of  his  ancient  sea-mate. 

'  It  is  you,  Boya1l6 ! '  he  murmured  wearily,  '  Are  the  boats 
ready  ?     You  must  go  without  me ;  she  is  not  come  home.' 

The  streets,  the  gas-lighta,  the  throiig,  the  music,  were  naught 
to  him ;  he  thought  be  was  on  the  yellow  sands  of  his  old  home, 
with  the  flshing-smaeks  standing  out  to  sea  in  a  fair  wind,  and 
his  little  cabin  nigh  up  upon  the  rocks  above  the  silrery  plumeg 
of  olive. 

'  There  are  no  boats,'  muttered  Boyall^.  '  We  are  in  Paris, 
and  this  is  is  no  place  for  you.' 

'  Paris  ?  Paris  r '  the  other  echoed,  the  dulled  brain  playing 
with  the  word.  '  Is  it  Paris  P  She  used  to  wish  for  Paris. 
Maybe  she  ia  here :  I  have  sought  everywhere.' 

And  be  forced  his  way  nearer  to  the  open  door. 

BoyaU^  seized  him  and  sought  to  force  htm  back. 

'  Not  there  I  not  there,  Bmno  I '  he  murmured.  '  What  avail 
to  seek  her  in  scenes  of  pleasure  P  ' 

The  sailor  shook  him  ofi*,  and  went  forward  with  the  dogged 
resolve  of  the  insane. 

'  Losing  gold  ye  soek  hither  and  thither/  he  muttered. 
'  Shall  I  do  less  by  my  treasure  F ' 
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Ere  be  could  be  stayed,  he  had  fluD|;  down  a  coin,  sa  be  aav 
others  doing,  and  had  thrust  himself  into  the  throng  that  was 
forcing  itaelf  through  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  They  were 
semirated  ;  Bof  tillS  could  do  nothit^  except  follow  him. 

The  glare  ofhght,the  din  of  music,  the  olaze  of  gold  and  of 
colour,  seemed  to  blind  and  to  stupefy  him.  He  stood  wedged 
in  by  the  crowd  into  whose  centre  he  bad  thrust  himself;  his 
l^tint  tall  form  towering  above  theirs ;  his  wild  pathetic  eyes 
glancing  from  side  to  side  like  a  hunted  dog's  ;  his  blue  canvaa 
shirt  fluug  back  from  his  chest ;  his  long  dark  hair  streaming 
bockward  from  the  bronzed  southern  grandeur  of  his  hardened 
features.  He  was  like  a  desert  animal  suddenly  strayed  in 
among  a  laughiug  human  crowd. 

There  was  a  scene  of  fairy-land  on  the  stage  which  the  audi- 
ence were  applauding  till  the  roof  rang  again  ;  a  scene  of  wood 
and  water,  and  ailrer  cascades,  and  aisles  of  roses,  and  white- 
winged  sylphs  that  fluttered  on  the  branches,  and  troops  of 
girls,  arrayed  like  every  flower  that  bloomed  beneath  the  snn, 
who  danced  in  airiest  meaanres  to  the  musio  Bounding  through 
the  house. 

To  the  fisherman  of  the  Biviera  it  was  all  real ;  his  great 
brown  eyes  gazed  on  it  with  wondering  awe ;  through  his  dim- 
med brain  there  wandered  weird  tales,  heard  in  his  childhood, 
of  enchanted  lands  where  no  mortal  foot  might  wandor.  He 
stood  erect,  amazed,  motionless,  dizzy  with  the  riot  of  sound  and 
the  modulations  of  motion,  and  the  radiance  of  colour  that  had 
broken  on  his  vision  as  he  came  out  &om  the  darkness  of  the 
night. 

And  all  the  while  his  eyes  were  seeking  out  each  separate 
face  in  the  massed  loveliness  of  that  myriad  of  dancing  girls- 
seeking  out  hers  which  he  could  not  find. 

From  the  back  of  the  flowering  glades  there  came  the  grace- 
ful, swaying,  floating  form  of  a  woman  arrayed  like  a  lotus-lily. 
Her  form  was  scarce  clothed  in  the  white  and  green  that  fash- 
ioned the  leaves  of  the  lily ;  her  sunny  hair,  chaplet-crowned, 
streamed  behind  her ;  her  azure  eyes  laughed  with  aroh  gaiety. 
Coriolia  looked  in  the  spring  of  her  earliestyouth  as  she  bounded 
into  the  circle  of  girl-fiowers,  andi^ured  out  her  song  with  the 
easy  sweet  mirth  of  the  lark. 

Across  her  song  a  wild  cry  rang, 

'It  is  tie/' 

He  stood  erect  a  moment,  his  eyes  blazing  with  light,  hia 
arm  stretched  out,  his  cheat  hoaviug  with  dBsp'drawn  breaths  j 
then  with  a  leap  like  a  deer's  he  iprnng  Uom  awt  to  nti 
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over  the  he&ds  of  the  people  on  to  the  stage  where  Bhe 
stood. 

The  muBic  on  her  lipa  was  etricken  mute ;  the  hand  of  living 
flowers  fell  from  around  her  and  [eft  her  alone.  Criminal  fear 
came  iato  her  radiant  ej^.  She  etood  powerlesB,  motionless, 
gazing  on  the  man  she  had  dishonoured,  while  on  tiie  players 
and  their  public  a  horrified  eilence  fell. 

He  stretched  his  arms  out  to  her,  while  his  voice  thrilled 
through  the  atillneaa. 

'  Madelon,  Madelon  I  Thou  art  in  paradise,  and  haat  forgot 
me  1    Is  it  so  f ' 

HiH  whole  frame  drooped,  his  Umba  lost  their  strength,  he 
ahuddered,  and  stood  gazing  at  her.  The  rising  tumult  of  the 
house,  the  confused  clamour  of  the  amazed  multitude  had  no 
power  to  reach  bis  ear ;  he  only  saw  the  woman  whom  he  had 
■ought  through  the  desolation  of  the  world — the  woman  who, 
found,  sluAuk  from  him,  and  was  afraid. 

That  guilty  fear  which  he  met  in  her  look  pierced  him  like 
a  dagger's  thrust ;  reason  seemed  to  come  back  to  him  with  the 
shudderiug  horror  that  ran  through  his  aensea.  He  lifted  his 
head,  as  the  lion  mortally  wounded  will  raiae  it  to  look  once 
more  at  bui  foes,  and  gazed  on  that  heated,  breathless,  motley 
multitude  below,  then  gazed  again  on  her — on  the  anonj  bare 
Hmbs,  on  the  bosom  that  panted  above  its  veature  of  gold, 
on  the  painted  loveliness  which,  near,  had  no  youth  and  no 
bloom. 

Thea  be  knew  that  this  was  not  heaven,  hut  hell ;  and  the 
blindness  of  half  a  Hfetime  was  pierced  in  twain  hy  that  terrible 
light.  He  seized  her,  and  gazed  into  her  eyes,  and  crushed  her 
soft  frame  against  him,  and  flung  her  from  him  with  a  cry  that 
smote  the  listening  people  as  though  they  bad  hut  one  ear  aud 
one  soul. 

'  Tou  are  not  mine,  though  you  live  in  her  form !  Ah,  vile 
thmg,  cruel  deyii,  that  mocks  me !  What  have  you  done  with 
the  creature  I  loved  ?  You  give  her  limbs  to  the  eyes  of  the 
lewd ;  and  her  lovelinesa  to  the  lust  of  the  mob ;  and  the  lips 
that  I  kissed  to  the  crowds  that  devour  her !  But  where  is  the 
aoul  that  I  worshipped  ?  where  is  the  life  that  was  mine  ?  They 
were  God's ;  you  could  not  take  them  ?  They  lie  in  His  hand ; 
you  could  not  ateal  them  with  her  body. 

He  atood  erect  obe  moment,  as  men  will  stand  when  a  death- 
shot  haa  struck  them ;  hia  eyes  gazed  out  over  the  risen  throngs, 
burning  and  blind ;  oa  his  face  was  the  majesty  of  an  unntter- 
ftUe  despair.    Then,  with  one  great  cry  from  a  broken  heart. 
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He  flung  his  arniB  above  hia  head  and  fell ;  his  forehead  Btrikiug 
on  the  fallen  limbs  of  hia  wife,  the  life-blood  welling  from  his 
mouth,  and  BtaiaiDg  purple  the  white  liliea  on  her  breast. 
When  thej  raised  him  he  was  dead;  he  had  been  dying  more 
than  twwity  years. 

And  on  the  silence  of  the  horror-stricken  throngs  the  Toice 
of  the  sailor  Soyall^  raug  aa  he  turned  and  faced  tnem,  lifting 
up  the  lifeleea  body  in  his  arras. 

'She  wa«  his  wife,  look  you.  Yet  Qod,  made  women  ;  God 
tnnde  women  and  gave  them  to  men  I ' 

A  shudder  ran  through  all  the  listening  multitude.  For 
once  the  people  of  Paris  saw  no  mirth  in  the  tragedy  of  a  man's 
dishonour. 

And  in  the  tumult,  and  the  terror,  and  the  stupefaction  of 
the  great  crowded  house,  the  proudest  and  coldest  woman  there 
staggered  to  her  feet,  and,  blind  sad  faint,  stretched  out  her 
hands  to  the  one  nearest  her. 

'  Take  me  away ! '  she  murmured.  '  O,  take  me  away ;  I 
heard  their  story  once,  and  saw  no  sin  in  her  I ' 


CHAPTER  XLVni. 

tJimL  the  latest  hours  of  that  night  Estmere  sat  in  the  lone- 
liness of  his  great  apartments,  with  his  hound'e  head  lying  on 
hia  knee,  and  his  thoughts  eunk  far  into  the  past. 

T^e  Bcene  which  he  had  witnessed  had  opened  afresh  along- 
closed  wound.  The  wound  had  pierced  too  deeply  for  tho  jarred 
nerves  ever  to  close  again  impervious  to  pain ;  and  the  tragedy 
of  the  theatre  had  brought  back  on  his  memory,  with  all  the 
freshness  of  recent  blow,  the  time  when  he  had  himself  sur- 
prised the  sin  of  the  wife  whom  his  roof  had  sheltered  and  his 
QOnour  crowned. 

On  the  autumnal  day  when  Tricotrin  bad  gazed  upon  him 
in  his  solitude  at  Villiera,  that  wound  had  been  soothed  only 
by  the  passage  of  a  few  years,  Betwiit  then  and  now  there 
had  stretched  a  long  interval  of  public  life,  filled  with  a  long 
succession  of  public  honour,  public  services,  public  ambitions, 
public  dignities  and  labours.  The  early  treachery  lay  far  away, 
folded  uuder  the  sealed  pages  of  his  lost  youth. 

The  throb  of  its  horror  had  been  soothed  by  tho  anodynes 
of  great  attainments;  the  ache  of  ita  shame  had  been  Btilleaby 
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the  balm  of  a  nation's  trust.  Many  aeaaons  would  now  pass  by,. 
and  leave  its  memory  unawakened.  But  there  were  times  wheu 
that  memory  was  atill  roused  in  all  its  suffering;  and  this  was 
one  of  ttem. 

All  tbat  passage  of  his  life  was  stamped  into  his  mind  with 
letters  of  fire. 

The  idolatry  with  wLicb  lie  bad  loved  tLe  woman  wbo  bad 
betrayed  him ;  the  iutoiication  of  tbeir  first  hours  of  union ; 
the  alow-dawuiug  consciousnesa,  bo  long  thrust  back  from  sight, 
tbat  tbis  creature,  so  exquisite  in  form,  was  mindless  and  soul- 
less as  any  beautiful  cbeetab  gambolling  under  Indian  suns ;  the 
loyalty  to  her,  strong  in  him  aa  a  religion,  wHieh,  because  siio 
was  hia,  forbade  him  to  insult  her  with  so  much  even  as  suspi- 
cion ;  the  proud  chivalry  which  withheld  from  him  by  its  noble 
blindness  a  thousand  signs  tiiat  to  meaner  natures  would  have 
sufiieed  aa  warning;  the  unutterable  horror  which  overwhelmed 
bim,  when  chance  revealed  his  own  dishonour  to  him,  and  he 
found  his  spoiler  in  hia  household  hireling,  in  the  creature  of 
his  bounty,  in  the  pampered,  trusted,  caressed  debtor  of  hia  race 
and  of  his  purse — all  these  seemed  to  bim  aa  things  of  yester- 
day, as  their  memories  arose  with  the  death-scene  of  Bruno. 

I'hat  treachery  had  coloured  all  bis  life.  It  had  killed  hap- 
piness in  bim  with  one  blow.  It  bad  left  bim  without  aught 
of  the  eoloura  of  joy  upon  his  life,  though  he  had  in  their  stead 
wide  command  and  passionless  peace.  Suspicion  it  could  not 
teach  to  a  temper  too  generous,  too  fearless,  and  too  proud  for 
suspicion's  timid  meanness.  But  it  made  the  fair  faces  of 
women  without  beauty  in  his  sight;  and  it  left  him  in  his  lofty 
loneliness  without  companionship  and  without  sympathy. 

The  passion  which  to  other  men  was  so  fair,  was  only  to 
him  as  the  deadly  poison  which  counterfeited  the   bread  of  . 
life. 

The  law  had  freed  him ;  his  betrayer,  for  aught  he  knew, 
was  dead;  the  world  never  paused  to  recall  that  early  tale  of  a 
life  whose  maturity  it  honoured ;  but  he  could  never  forget — he 
could  never  live  as  though  this  thing  had  never  been. 

Aud  its  remembrance  was  sharp  as  iron  in  his  soul  this 
night ;  for  he  knew  tbat  he  loved  again. 

'Love,  love!  What  have  I  to  do  with  love  P  '  be  mused. 
'  It  betrayed  me  in  my  youth  ;  it  can  only  fool  mo  more  fatally 
still,  now  tbat  my  youth  is  gone ! ' 

Tet,  while  hia  reason  apoke  thus,  his  impulse  thirsted  for 
that  old,  sweet,  wild  folly  of  bis  forgotten  years;  his  heart 
gched  fur  fill  the  lopg-loBt  joys  sy  fteij  to  p^er;^  commoij  fata  j 
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his  paBHions  wakened  from  their  sleep,  and  longed  for  the  ann- 
ligbt  that  lies  in  a  woman's  eyes,  for  the  paradise  that  lies  in 
a  woman's  lips ;  his  solitude  grew  cold,  cheerless,  unutterahly 


But  the  madness  was  upon  him ;  and  ambition,  and  renown, 
and  honour,  and  the  tribute  of  men,  and  the  peace  of  the  nast, 
all  grew  worthless  and  bitter,  and  even  as  empty  mockeries  of 
his  pain ;  for  in  his  loneliness  he  knew  that  he  would  give  them 
oil,  only  once  more  to  lose  himself  in  the  delirious  sweetness  of 
his  youth,  only  once  more  to  murmur  in  a  woman's  ear : 

'  I  loTe !  * 


CHAPTEE  SLIX. 

WiTE  dawn  the  neit  day  vast  throngs  poured  to  a  small 
house  beside  the  theatre,  in  the  pearly  light  of  the  spring 
morning.  , 

There  was  only  a  dead  sailor  lying  there ;  with  the  look 
upon  his  face  of  one  who  had  died  seeking  what  he  could  never 
find  on  earth  ;  and  vritli  a  little  knot  of  dried  Bea-graases,  tied 
around  by  a  woman's  azure  ribbon,  lying  on  his  broad,  brown, 
emaciated  breast,  where  the  coarse  blue  linen  of  his  shirt  fell 
aaunder.  But  they  came  all  the  day  through,  throng  upon 
throng,  ever  succeeding  each  other  into  the  chamber  where  he 
lay ;  then  at  nightfeU  they  flocked  to  the  theatre. 

'  She  acts  P  '  they  asked ;  and  they  were  answered, '  Yes,  she 
acta.' 

And  they  poured  in  faster  and  faster,  till  there  was  no  stand- 
ing-place in  the  building,  and  the  waiting  crowds  stretched  far 
down' the  street. 

She  herself  sat  in  her  chamber,  with  the  diamonds  iu  her 
bosom,  and  the  white  wings  on  her  shoulders.  Iler  face  was 
ashen-hued,  and  her  eyes,  so  blue  and  laughing,  had  a  startled 
horror  in  them  as  of  one  who  sees  some  ghastly  shape ;  but  she 
would  act.  She  was  thinking,  with  her  cheek  resting  on  a 
jewelled  fan  that  had  been  an  emperor's  gift ;  she  was  thinking, 
— this  thing  that  had  no  thought. 

She  saw  the  yellow  level  shore  down  by  the  south ;  the  sea 
glancing  in  the  sun ;  the  rocks  covered  with  olire  and  mjrtle 
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and  aloe ;  tlie  blue  distance  severed  here  and  there  by  the  tall 
slender  shafts  of  a  palm.  She  saw  a  child  of  fifteen,  with  the 
fairest  of  faces,  rosy  and  pearly  as  the  gum-cistus  blosBoms ; 
idling  away  aU  her  aaya  unaer  the  brown  shadow  of  a  boat,  or 
dappling  her  pretty  feet  in  the  play  of  the  surf;  lietemog  to 
the  love  words  of  a  handsome  black-browed  sailor,  half  seaman, 
half  fishermao,  and  laughing  as  she  took  with  graceful  greed 
his  corals,  bis  shells,  hia  pieces  of  ailk,  hia  little  golden  crucifix, 
his  earrings  of  silver. 

She  saw  a  cabin  high  up  among  the  luinriance  of  Bivicra 
vegetation  on  the  sunlit  slope  of  a  rocky  shore,  where,  when 
the  BaUa  of  the  lateeners  grew  smaller  and  smaller  as  they 
went  coasting  westward,  a  young  girl,  full  of  petulant  discon- 
tent, would  bite  her  scarlet  lipa,  and  ruffle  her  hands  among 
her  yellow  hair ;  and  wonder  what  hfe  away  from  these  endless 
aeas  was  like ;  and  break  the  coral  necklet  of  her  huahand'a 
gift  because  she  was  so  weary  of  the  giver;  and  throw  the 
beada  away,  one  by  one,  into  the  water-apring  bubbling  from 
the  rock,  counting,  '  Je  Teste,  je  m'en  vai»  !  je  rette,  je  m'en 
vaie  / '  in  a  G-retcben-like  fashion  of  forecasting  fate. 

She  saw  a  young  child  sleeping  in  a  cradle  shaped  like  a 
boat,  and  a  aeventeen-year-old  mother  who  stooped  over  it, 
and  kissed  it  once  upon  the  mouth,  and  then  went  from  it 
slowly,  looking  her  last  farewell,  and  thinking,  '  Q^raut  will 
have  it  cared  for — the  child  will  not  be  banned;'  and  so 
paased  swiftly  across  the  threshold  never  to  return ;  fieeing 
faster  and  faster  as  she  heard  that  the  lateen  craft,  returning, 
were  in  sight. 

She  saw  all  these  things,  pictures  of  dead  years ;  where  ehe 
sat  vrith  the  diamonds  glittering  in  her  bosom,  and  the  music 
of  the  overture  floating  dreamily  into  her  chamber  from  the 
theatre  beyond. 

The  years  since  had  been  mirthful  and  glittering.  Bemorse 
had  never  touched  this  light  mercurial  nature,  sin  had  never 
weighed  upon  this  volatile  sceptical  temper.  She  had  done 
well  for  herself,  she  thought ;  she  had  gained  riches  and  fame, 
and  lovers  and  pleasures ;  she  had  had  thousands  of  days  of 
delight,  thousands  of  nights  of  triumph.  She  had  worn  the 
jewels  kings  gave,  and  she  bad  heard  the  tumult  of  nation's 
applause.  She  had  feasted  her  sight  and  her  senses ;  she  bad 
feigned  in  her  way  as  queens  reign.  She  had  laughed  on  all 
fier  life  through;  and  had  drunk  the  secret  joys  of  the  paBsions. 
fihe  had  roved  as  the  butterdiea  rove  ;  and  the  flowers  had  all 
borne  her  honey.  She  had  been  glad,  glad,  glad  ever;  m 
■fh,  Google 
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thingB  BOulleas  and  eeiiBuaiiB  are.  And  only  to-nigiit  did  she 
heat  the  huBh  of  tbe  aeaB  in  the  aouth  ;  oulj  ta-oight  did  she 
hear  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  dead. 

The  man  sinned  against  had  suffered,  dying  hard,  throagh  a 
score  of  years  j  but  the  woman  who  bad  sinned  had  rejoiced 
through  a  score  of  years  of  light,  and  of  laughter,  and  of  life. 
Yet  men  lay  that  remorse  strikeB  the  balance  between  the 
lives  that  endure  and  the  lives  that  offend.  Bemorse !— that 
steals  in  for  one  hour  out  of  a  million,  and  thrusts  one  thorE 
amid  a  long  season  of  roses,  and  furla  one  leaf  beneath  the  bed 
of  pleasure^  and  crlea  '  Lo,  I  am  Compensation ! ' 

There  wEia  a  deafening  shout  without ;  she  did  not  hear  it. 
She  heard  only  the  music  of  the  Mediterranean  as  its  wavea 
washed  upon  the  strand. 

They  came  to  her;  the  publio  clamoured  for  her;  the  stage 
waited. 

She  rose,  with  the  startled  glazing  look  in  her  eyes  as  of  one 
who  beholds  a  horror  not  of  the  visible  world. 

Some,  more  merciful  than  the  rest,  bade  her  wait ;  the  penalty 
could  be  but  forfeit.  As  they  spoke,  from  the  body  of  the 
house  there  ran  a  loud  hoarse  roar,  as  of  a  lion  savage  for  its 
prey ;  the  public  knows  no  pity. 

The  old  &miUar  souud  aroused  her;  she  laughed,  tossing 
some  more  gold  dust  upon  hor  sunny  hair. 

'  Do  you  hear  it?  It  is  a  beast  that  must  be  fed,  or  it  will 
tear.  I  sold  myself  to  it  long  i^.  Besides — half  a  million 
&ancs ! — I  cannot  lose  them,  though  I  have  spent  them  in  a 
day!' 

Then  with  an  airy  antelope-like  spring  she  bounded  on  the 
stage. 

'  The  theatre  was  closely  filled  from  pit  to  toot  They  welcomed 
her  with  a  tempest  of  applause. 

Its  director  smiled  content. 

'  The  piece  will  hold  the  stage  a  year,'  he  said ;  for  he  knew 
that  the  public  is  as  the  dragons  of  old  legends,  and  asks  not 
what  perishes,  bo  that  only  its  greed  for  new  food  be 
appeased.  ' 

And  she  played  on:  her  gay  feet  gliding,  her  rich  song 
rising,  her  airy  laugh  echoing,  over  the  place  where  Jean 
Bnmo  had  died. 
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CHAPTER  L. 


Is  the  late  spring-tide,  verging  upon  summer,  Paria  was 
once  more  rejoicing ;  rejoicing,  as  her  fashion  is,  with  laughter 
on  her  lips,  and  war  within  her  heart ;  with  sold  ea^es  gleam- 
ing on  her  arches,  and  wealth  stagnating  in  her  ccders;  with 
flowers  blossoming  in  all  her  comers,  and  exiles  barred  from 
her  shores  for  the  dread  crime  of  uttering  truth ;  with  the 
word  of  Peace  blazoned  on  her  pyrotechnic  showers;  and  half 
a  million  of  her  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  waiting  for 
their  work.  Sejoicing  with  infinite  gaictv  and  wit,  and  song 
and  colour ;  rejoicing  with  cartridges  hidden  in  her  soldiers' 
accoutrements,  that  the  hail  of  the  shot  might  sweep  clear  her 
honlevards,  if  amid  all  her  festifities  she  once  dared  to  remem- 
ber that  Liberty  wns  missing. 

Foreign  sovereigns  had  travelled  thither;  there  were  feast- 
ing and  singing,  and  marshalling  of  troops  hj  dav  and  illumi- 
nating of  streets  by  night,  and  all  the  various  oeguilements 
and  intoxications  by  which  France  is  persuaded  to  forget  that 
she  is  in  fetters. 

Under  the  green  aisles  and  avenues  of  her  pleasant  places 
there  were  the  glitter  of  arms,  the  bright  hues  of  flags,  the 
flutter  of  banners,  the  sounds  of  ceaseless  music,  the  constant 
roll  of  drums  and  challenge  of  cannon,  and  an  ever-flowing  sea 
of  dainty  equipages  rolled  from  noon  to  sunset  through  the 
streets  and  squares,  and  under  the  rich  folii^  of  the  woods  of 
Boulogne. 

Among  those  thousands  of  carriages  there  was  one  which, 
for  its  mingled  pomp  and  elegance,  its  ermine  and  its  velvet 
and  its  gold,  its  fiery  fiuy  of  speed,  and  its  outriders  like  a 
guard  of  honour,  drew  all  eyes  upon  it:  and  the  mistress  thereof, 
lying  back  with  her  little  dog  beside  her,  was  so  marvellously 
fitir  that  the  beauty-loving  senses  of  the  inflammable  crowds 
made  them  rush  and  press  and  tear  headlong  to  gaze  at  her ; 
and  uncover  their  heads  to  her,  as  though  she  were  a  sovereign, 
and  hail  her  with  a  sudden  spontaneous  acclamation.  She- 
accustomed  to  that  homage  of  the  moiutrari  digito,  and  amused 
by  its  unwonted  manifestation  from  the  echoing  shouts  of  the 
throngs — smiled  and  bowed  to  the  people,  as  though  she  were 
in  truth  their  empress,  and  looked  and  laughed  at  the  two 
persons  who  were  seated  opposite  her. 

'  I  am  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  France,'  she  said,  with  light 
amueement.    '  They  vrill  want  to  crown  me  next ! ' 
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As  ebe  spoke  her  horeeB  were  perforce  detained  by  the 
passage  of  cavalry,  going  at  full  speca,  with  their  laoces  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun,  to  their  place  in  the  field  of  manoauvre ;  and 
her  glance,  idly  straying  around,  over  the  heads  of  tho  closely* 
packed  multitude,  met  the  eyes  of  Tricotrin. 

He  alone  of  all  the  men  in  that  crowd  had  not  uncovered 
his  bead  to  her  in  homage;  his  gaze  was  fastened  on  her  with 
a  look  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  her  whole  existence,  she 
saw  gloom,  and  rehuke,  and  passionate  scorn. 

Her  gay  laugh  died  on  her  lips ;  her  face  was  shadowed ; 
orer  her  there  stole  a  certain  fear. 

She  rememhered  her  first  entry  into  Paris;  she  remembered 
the  hour  when  he  had  led  her  to  look  upon  the  miseries  and 
ngooies  that  hid  beneath  the  brightness  of  the  city's  surface 
life ;  she  remembered  the  night  when  she  had  returned  from 
the  dwelling  of  her  temptress,  a  trembling,  tired,  heart-sick 
child,  who,  but  for  him,  had  perished  in  that  death  of  honour 
and  of  conscience  which  the  world  for  lack  of  a  better  word 
calls  sin. 

Then  the  petulance  of  her  stung  pride  rose  and  ruled  in 
her. 

'  Must  I  ever  be  pursued  by  his  memory,  like  some  murderer 
by  a  ghost  I'  she  thSught,  with  cruel  merciless  impatience; 
and  she  turned  her  eyes  from  him,  and  laughed  in  all  her 
airiest  and  most  negligent  levity,  and  tossed  her  little  jewelled 
sweetmeat-box  to  a  pifferaro's  monkey,  in  the  wantonness  of 
waste. 

Above,  in  one  of  the  white  spacious  mansions  fringing  the 
broad  road,  were  spectators,  filling  every  balcony  and  casement 
to  watch  the  court,  and  the  troops,  and  theequipages  of  faehion 
and  of  rank  sweep  by  in  the  summer  afternoon. 

In  the  window  immediately  aboye  her — a  window  velyet- 
hung,  veUed  with  lace,  filled  with  flowers — there  was  a  gilded 
balcony,  with  exotics,  and  china  vases,  and  stands  for  parrots  ; 
a  balcony  hung  and  cushioned  on  such  days  as  these  with 
crimson  satin,  powdered  over  by  golden  butterflies. 

With  her  arras  sunk  in  the  cushions'  ruby  depths,  and  her 
cherubic  lace  leaning  on  them,  laughing  as  she  watched  the 
pageantry  go  by,  and  turning  now  and  tben  to  tease  a  parro- 
quet,  was  the  woman  to  whom  that  gilded  balcony  belonged, 
of  whom  those  gilded  butterilies  were  the  self-chosen  emblem. 

The  throngs  as  they  moved  below  looked  up  oftentimes,  and 
laughed  also,  and  called  out  to  each  other,  '  There  is  Coriolis ! ' 

For  that  night  when  thej  had  asked  breathlessly,  'Does  she 
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act  F '  and  bad  seen  her  act  aa  gail^  as  ever  on  the  stage  w&ere 
the  fisherman  of  the  Biviera  had  dropped  dead,  and  endeared 
her  afresh  to  the  people  of  Paris — had  made  some  touch  of 
that  seduction  of  aasaaBmation,  which  so  strangely  begniles  the 
modem  mind,  lie  for  them  in  thoao  aeretie  azure  eyes,  those 
rosy  child-like  lipa,  of  their  play-idol. 

Coriolis,  leaning  there,  with  her  arms  on  her  cushions,  and 
her  hand  toying  with  a  knot  of  bright  roses,  looked  dovm  and 
noted  that  equipage,  cheeked  by  the  passage  of  the  squadrons, 

'Those  horaea  are  more  perfect  than  mine,'  thought  the 
actreaa,  whose  glory  it  had  ever  been  to  excel  the   aristocrats. 

As  her  hand  hung  over  the  balcony  it  accidentally  let  fall 
one  of  the  roses.  It  waa  caught  by  a  puff  of  wind  and  wafted 
into  the  carriage.  Its  occupant  looted  up,  perceived  whence 
it  came,  then,  with  a  geature  of  shuddenng  aversion,  threw 
the  roae  out,  to  fall  where  it  would  among  the  multitude. 

Coriolis,  letuiing  above,  saw  the  action,  and  saw  the  gesture 
of  loathing  which  accompanied  it, 

'  It  ia  tbat  Ducbesse  de  Lir^  ! '  she  thought,  while  her  teeth 
set  in  that  bitter  rage  which  ia  ever  the  wrath  of  such  mindless 
and  soulless  things  as  she,  if  hate  once  break  through  the 
Bunny  placidity  of  their  profound  egoism.  'She  flings  my 
rose  away  as  though  the  plague  were  in  its  petals.  She  is  aa 
beautiful  as  I  waa  a  score  of  years  ago.  She  haa  youth,  ah e 
has  rank,  she  has  splendour,  and  love,  and  pleasure,  and 
triumph,  aU  in  their  prime.  Ah,  how  sweet  it  would  be  if  the 
days  of  the  revolution  cajne  again,  and  we  could  make  her 
cctme  down  from  that  princely  chariot  to  ascend  the  tumbril  of 
the  guillotine ! ' 

So  she  muaed,  garing  into  the  street  beneath,  with  her 
arms  embedded  in  the  soft  rose-satin.  A  vague  yet  acrid 
hatred  of  the  women  who  lived  in  honour  had  ever  moved  her, 
although  she  had  ever  affected  to  hold  them  in  light  and  in- 
solent contempt. 

The  cavalry  left  the  street  free ;  the  carriage  dashed  away 
with  speed,  and  glitter,  and  noise, 

CorioHa  quitted  her  balcony,  and  went  into  the  luxurious 
chamber  it  adjoined,  and  pushed  ber  hair  off  her  temples,  and 
stared  fiiedly  at  herself  in  a  hand-mirror. 

'  I  hate  her!    I  hate  her !    She  has  youth ;  and  I — ' 

The  flung  the  mirror  aside  with  a  violence  that  shivered  to 
atoms  its  glass  and  its  ivory  frame. 

The  only  vengeance  which  ever  ovectakea  sucb  women  bb  plie 
stole,  with  slow  sure  steps,  upon  her. 
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CHAPTBB  LI. 

Ih  the  bouse  where  M^  Bobs  once  lived  with  her  linnet 
there  was  now  a  young  carver  of  ivory.  In  that  little,  ancient, 
unfrequented  lane,  few  buyers  of  hie  pretty  toya  ever  wandered. 
He  managed  to  live  by  letting  all  his  rooms  to  other  people, 
and  hy  keeping  only  the  small  shop  and  the  dusky  den  behind 
it  for  nia  fair  fond  wife  and  for  hia  white  Liliputian  wares. 

The  former  carried  grace  and  beauty  even  into  the  cobweb- 
hung,  pent-up  place,  where,  in  another  time,  the  greengrocer 
had  sold  his  oerbs  and  vegeta,hles,  and  picked  out  his  largest 
chestnuts  to  do  pleasure  to  the  Wnif  and  Stray  in  the  attic. 
The  latter  gave  the  brightness  of  her  own  youth  and  of  her 
own  BtOl  unfaded  hopes  to  the  dark  prison-like  room,  where 
she  sang  all  day  long  like  a  bird. 

The  day  aftertho  great  military  ffite,  Lfon  ClSrot,  the  carver, 
having  taken  down  his  shnt'ters,  was  flecking  the  duat  from  hia 
ivory  treasures  with  a  feat  her- brush,  and  talking  meanwhile  to 
bis  wife  within.  8he,  having  brightened  and  lightened  her 
chamber  with  the  old  happy  grace  of  Qaulois  blood — ^with  a 
ribbon  here,  an  atom  of  gilding  there,  a,  pot  of  common  flowers, 
a  bough  of  bioSBOming  lime — answered  him  gaily,  aewing  all 
the  while  at  one  of  hia  coarse  gray  shirta. 

It  was  the  early  forenoon ;  and  both  stari^ed  as  they  heard 
theroU  of  a  carriage,  and  saw  one  stay  at  their  door.  In  that 
out-of-the -world  by-way  there  waa  scarce  anything  upon 
wheels  seen,  save  the  baker's  cart  or  the  hot-chostnut  aeller's 
barrow, 

L6on  stood  stupefied  ae  a  great  lady  entered  his  little  domi- 
cile and  aaked  the  cost  of  his  crucifixes,  hia  prayer-books,  and 
his  miniature  cabinets. 

He  confused  the  prices  sadly  in  his  anawera,  so  bewildered 
was  he  at  the  presence  of  auch  a  patroness ;  but  she  seemed 
scarcely  to  attend.  She  chose  some  dozen  ivory  works,  of  the 
highest  value  in  bis  collection,  paid  for  them  with  two  big  rolls 
of  gold,  which  dazzled  his  sight  and  made  hia  hand  ahake  as  he 
took  them,  bade  him  give  the  purchaaea  to  her  footman  waitiog 
without,  and  then  lingered,  looking  at  a  cross. 

'My  carving  must  be  very  wonderful  then,  it  seems P' 
thought  the  poor  Sieppois,  who  had  never  bad  the  vanity  to 
think  so  before. 

'Tou  live  here  with  your  wife  P '  asked  hia  visitant  Buddmly> 

'  "Wb  do,  madame.'  -,         , 
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'  Toa  have  a  good  trade  ? ' 

'  A  ver^  bad  one,  madame.' 

'  Tou  must  be  very  wretcbed  P I 

'  No,  madame ;  we  aie  happy," 

'  Happy  1  • 

She  threw  her  glance  into  the  duaky  little  den  where  the 
Picardy  girl  woe  sewing,  with  the  little  pot  of  common  flowers, 
marigolds,  and  lavender,  and  mignonette  at  her  elbow. 

'  Happy  I '  she  thought.  '  He  must  apeak  in  derision  of  hie. 
own  misery ! ' 

She  Bwept  up  to  the  girl  with  ber  soft  languid  grace  of 


'  It  is  impossible ;  your  husband  mocks  you.  Tou  cannot 
be  happy  here  P ' 

*  O  yes,  madame  ;  we  are  ! ' 

Tbe  aristocrat  stood  and  gazed  at  her  with  supreme,  incredu- 
lous, musing  wonder. 

'Happy?    But  how? — why? — on  what?' 

The  girl  smiled  softly,  with  a  flush  on  her  cheek. 

'  Ah,  madame  1     We  love  one  another.' 

Her  visitant  moved  away,  with  an  impatient  shadow  on  ber' 
face.  Love  !  Must  this  word  meet  her  nt  every  turn  ;  most 
men  and  women  ever  have  the  audacity  and  insincerity  to  pre- 
tend that  it  could  do  for  them  all  that  her  rank,  and  ricnea, 
and  celebrity,  and  conquest  did  for  her  ? 

'  You  have  in  your  house  one  who  calls  himself  Tricotria  ?  * 
she  asked  qnickly  of  the  young  bride,  whose  face  beamed 
brightly  as  she  answered  that  they  had. 

'  la  he  within  now  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  tell,  madam.  He  is  scarce  ever  at  home.  But  I 
will  see.' 

'Do  so.  Tell  him  that  I —  Ask  him  to  have  the  goodness 
to  come  hither.' 

The  girl  went. 

The  great  lady  sat  alone  in  the  little  room,  indifferent  how 
strange  her  visit  might  appear  to  these  poor  people. 

C16rot  remained  in  his  outer  shop  gazing  at  hJa  gold,  and 
dreaming  of  all  possible  and  impossible  glories  that  would 
arrive  for  him  from  the  patronage  of  this  stranger,  in  whom  he 
believed  he  saw,  at  the  least,  some  foreign  empress. 

He  had  been  but  a  brief  while  in  Paris ;  he  was  incessantly 
occupied  on  his  carving ;  and  he  knew  few  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  city  either  by  sight  or  name. 

His  visitor  sat  gazing  through  the  little,  dusty,  dieerless 
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place,  out  on  to  the  tbiesbold  of  tbe  door,  where,  so  many 
years  ago,  ahe  had  once  sat  under  the  greengrocer's  canopy  of 
thyme,  nnd  marjory,  and  lemons,  and  grapes,  and  had  listened 
to  the  messenger  of  Gorialia. 

Ere  long  the  little  Dieppoise,  picturesque  in  the  sea-side 
dress  sBe  still  retained,  returned  and  approached  her  with  sby 


'  He  is  within,  madame,  for  araitacle  ;  he  stayed  awhile  with 
old  Bcnoit,  tbe  cobbler  who  is  ailing.  He  will  be  here  at  once.' 
Tbeu,  with  the  quick  tact  of  her  nation,  she  glided  away  to  her 
husband's  side,  and  left  her  little  den  to  her  guest's  sole  use. 

At  that  moment  Tricotrin  entered,  with  gladness  and  anxiety 
at  once  in  his  eagerness  of  regard. 

*  Is  there  aught  ill  with  you  P '  he  asked  hurriedly,  iu  a  low, 
murmur,  as  he  greeted  her.  'Speak  some  foreign  tongue: 
they  know  no  language  save  their  own.' 

'  Tou  think  some  ill  must  befall  me  ere  I  can  remember 
you  I '  ahe  said  bitterly,  in  Italian,  '  Ah,  I  merit  tbe  satire  1 
Nothing  baa  happened ;  but  I — I  was  neat  you  the  other  day 
in  that  fearful  danger.  I  have  never  been  at  ease  aince  then. 
And — yesterday  you  looked  so  sternly  on  me ;  I  felt  afresh  tbe 
wLole  guilt  of  my  life  to  you.     I  come  to  you  to  say — ^forgive 

All  the  uncertain  impulses,  the  unregulated  instincta,  the 
variable  emotions,  of  ber  better  nature  were  uttered  in  tbe 
words. 

She  would  lire  again  as  if  this  repentance  had  never  touched 
her ;  but,  despite  this,  tbe  repentance  was  sincere  and  ardent 
while  it  lasted. 

Hia  vftice  was  unsteady  as  be  answered  ber. 

'Tou  have  no  need  to  use  that  word  to  me.  Tou  had  my 
promise  long  ago  to  pardon  any  sin  that  you  might  sin  against 
me.  But  is  this  viait  prudent  r  Is  it  not  an  error  agaiqst  your 
usual  codes  and  caution  f  ' 

'  Such  prudence  is  shameful  selfiahneas,  and  as  cowardly  as 
it  19  shameful ! '  she  murmnred  passionately.  '  But  here  there 
is  little  fear.  The  shop  is  an  artistic  one,  such  &s  I  often  visit. 
My  servants  will  suspect  aotning.  "Suspect  I"  Goodbeavens! 
I  dare  speak  thus  to  you,  in  this  house  where  I  lived  upon 
your  charity,  as  though  the  boundless  goodness  of  your  past  lo 
me  were  some  dark  crime  wbicb  aeeded  to  be  screened  and 
hushed! ' 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  baud  where  she  sat  leaning 
bee  awi  on  tl)«  t»bl9>    Iv  such  moments  na  tlie»9  aU  the  nngt 
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gance  and  cIiillneH  of  ber  pride  vaniahed,  snd  all  the  greatnesa 
of  hep  debt  was  alooe  remembered. 

Tet  to  tlie  woman  who  through  long  years  had  only  known 
the  Bweetnesa  and  the  omnipotence  of  rieheg,  rank,  and  power,  it 
was  unutterable  galling  to  recall  that  ehe  had  once  dw^t  under 
thie  lowly  roof  a  child  of  the  people,  happy  in  the  gifts  of  chest- 
nuts from  the  fruit-aeller  below,  happy  in  the  mirth  of  a  charla- 
tan with  bis  noisy  drum,  happy  in  wandering  out  to  gaze  at  the 
gas-hghted  shops  and  listen  to  the  bands  of  the  streets. 

Jf  there  had  only  been  some  means  whereby  she  could  have 
repaid  her  debt — some  gift  and  grace  ancb  as  bo vereigne bestow 
upon  those  who  loyally  hare  serred  them — she  could  better  have 
borne  the  memory  of  her  obligation.  She  eonld  have  succeeded 
in  banishing  the  past,  or  in  retaining  but  such  remembrance  of 
it  as  that  with  which  euch  aovereigna,  when  seated  on  their 
thrones,  recall  the  season  when  they  were  discrowned  wanderers 
and  exiles.     But  this  was  not  possible. 

With  all  her  longing  to  give  some  magnificent  quittance  of 
her  debts,  with  all  her  wannerand  holier  deeire  to  pour  some  of 
her  golden  treasure  into  the  bauds  which  had  lifted  hgr  from 
the  grave  in  her  infancy,  she  had  never  ventured  to  offer  gifta  to 
him :  she  had  never  ventured  to  tender  to  him  s  portion  of 
those  things  for  which  ahe  had  abandoned  him, 

XTuconscioualy  she  felt  that  it  would  be  aa  vile  an  outrage  as 
forthe  faithless  wife  to  tender  to  hor  forsaken  lord  the  gold  and 
the  Imds  of  the  lover  for  nhoot  she  had  deserted  him. 

'  I  spoke  to  you  the  laat  day  yon  were  with  me  as  I  had  no 
right  to  speak,'  ahe  murmured,  her  eyes  shaded  by  her  hand. 
'  I  should  have  remembered  that  you  had  a  title  to  ad^ess  me 
with  what  severity  you  would,  asmetimes  I  wondei^hat  you 
do  not  denounce  me  before  all  the  world  aa  the  basest  and 
weakest  thing  that  ever  lived.' 

'Why?'  he  said  gently.  'I  should  have  no  juatificatidn, 
even  if  I  had  desire,  to  do  so.  When  we  toss  up  a  bird  in  the 
light,  free  to  come  or  to  go,  we  are  foolish  and  unjust  indeed  if, 
because  it  sail  away  from  ua  on  high,  we  cast  a  atone  after  it  to 
bring  it  earthward  in  punishment  for  its  abandonment  of  us. 
Ton  were  just  such  a  bird — you  chose  the  aunlight.  Well,  eo 
best.     You  would  never  have  borne  storms.' 

'You  think,  then,  that  in  the  lack  of  richea  I  should  have 
been  delivered  over  to  evil.' 

'  I  have  aaid,  I  think  you  a  woman — nothing  less,  nothing 
more.' 

*  I  am  unlike  most  women.'    Involuntarily  she  tamed,  and 
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glanced  at  the  Httle  broken  piece  of  mirror  that  huug  above 
the  stove. 

'  In  your  beauty  you  eicel  them — yes ;  but  in  all  elae  you 
are  most  eseentially  feminine.' 

She  played  impatiently  with  an  ivory  chain  that  she  retained 
in  her  band.  She  had  conceded  hia  right  to  say  to  her  what  he 
would;  but  none  the  less  did  ehe  resent  the  total  absence  of  ' 
that  homage  which  was  ae  the  very  daily  bread  of  her  existence, 
and  the  relegation  of  her  to  the  vast  community  of  that  sex 
which  in  her  soul  she  disdained  with  all  the  glad  contempt  of  a 
woman  whose  friends  are  men,  and  who  is  independent  of  all 
female  sympathies, 

'  Were  you  not  hurt  that  fearful  day  in  the  stone- worker's 
court  ? '  she  asked  him  quickly.  '  O  heaven !  I  qan  never  tell 
you  what  I  felt.' 

He  smiled.  If  she  heard  of  hia  death  on  the  morrow  would 
it  hold  her  back  from  a  state  ball  at  night  f 

'  Hurt  ?  No !  I  am  never  hurt,  I  hear  a  charmed  life,  I 
think ;  for  I  come  safely  out  of  strange  perils.' 

'But  you  may  rely  on  that  once  too  often.' 

'  Well,  if  I  do  ?  A  quick  death,  a  death  while  one  ie  of  use, 
is  a  thing  to  be  desired.  The  only  thing  I  ever  dread  is  slow 
sickness,  that  might  keep  me  long  in  dying.  But  how  could 
you  come  amid  so  rough  a  crowd,  and  in  so  poor  a  quai-ter  f  ' 

'  I  was  about  to  visit  Lflis,' 

'  L41is !  My  lord  of  Estmere's  new  found  Velasquez ! ' 

A  slight  flush  came  on  her  face,  Hia  eyes  watched  her  with 
earnest  keen  scrutiny, 

'  He  is  a  great  artist,'  she  said  hurriedly. 

'  O  ye6i(  he  has  been  a  great  artist  for  twenty  years  ;  only, 
for  want  of  great  nobles  saying  so,  the  world  has  never  seen  it.' 

'  There  is  a  use,  then,  at  least,  ibr  the  great  nobles.' 

'  Tou  fancy  I  deny  their  use  ?  Tou  are  wrong.  To  do  so  is 
to  sink  to  the  demagogue's  class-hatred.  I  am  well  aware  of  how 
much  art  and  manners  and  learning,  the  grace  and  the  scholar- 
ship and  the  refinement  of  life,  all  owe  to  the  aristocracies  of 
all  ages.  It  is  as  illiberal  to  bate  a  nobility  as  it  is  to  despise 
a  people.' 

'  In  a  democracy  they  would  call  you  an  aristocrat,  then  ? ' 

'  Perhaps,  as  in  an  aristocracy  they  call  me  a  democrat,  A  ' 
man  who  is  universally  tolerant  is  sure  to  be  antagonistic  to 
whatever  is  absolute  and  in  the  majority,  Aa  politics  stand,  we 
dream  of  the  idealic  iaouomy  of  the  Greek  vision,  and  find  no 
better  reality  than  a  military  despotism,  or  a  mob-aiiarchy. 
Tou  see  mucn  of  Lord  Estmere?'  /  ~.,„.,l.. 
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The  question  woa  iireleTBnt  and  abrupt.  She  answered  U 
coldly. 

"We  move  in  the  eaaie  world.    I  meet  him  continually.' 

'  And  have  you  solved  the  questions  that  interested  youP 
"Whether  attwned  ambitions  and  public  honours  content  him  ? — 
whether  there  is  aoy  place  in  the  eminence  of  his  life  for  the 
weakness  of  passion  P  Whether  there  is  any  chance  of  his 
strength  and  Die  peace  falling  earthward  to  be  the  toys  of  a 
womtm  ? ' 

Despite  all  her  self-command,  her  face  flushed,  her  hands 
played  hurriedly  with  the  ivory  chain.     His  words  pierced  to 

secret  which  she  had  striven  to  hide  even  from  herself. 

'I  am  not  aware  that  such  questions  ever  occurred  to  me,' 
she  made  answer  negligently.  '  I  scarcely  suppose  their  in- 
vestigation would  repay  me,' 

'  What  I  you  admit  that  you  cannot  alter  his  indifference  ?  ' 

The  words  atung  all  her  arrogant  vanity  into  being. 

'  Do  you  suppose  any  indifference  could  endure  one  hour 
longer  than  1  chose  to  grant  it  lease  of  life  ?  '  she  interrupted 
him,with  all  her  moat  superb  scorn  andself-consciouanessin  arms. 

'  Ton  have  conquered  his,  then  ?  ' 

She  was  silent ;  her  eyes  clouded  with  anger ;  her  hand  beat 
impatiently  on  the  low  deal  table.  She  was  truthful  by  nature  j 
and  she  knew  that  the  one  victory  alone  lacking  to  her  was 
victory  over  the  man  of  whom  they  spoke, 

'  Tou  are  uncertain,'  he  said  abruptly ;  '  and  in  that  uncer- 
tainty lies  his  chief  interest  for  you.  Whether  his  indifference 
to  you  will  endure  I  cannot  tell ;  he  is  mortal ;  and  you  have 
more  than  mortal  seduction  in  you.  But  watch  your  own  heart 
ere  you  attempt  to  play  with  his.  If  you  have,  indeed,  the  soul 
in  you  to  feel  the  force  and  truth  of  his  nature,  it  will  be  well 
for  you  that  you  have  ever  known  him.  But  if,  in  the  mere 
wantonness  of  vanity,  or  the  mere  impulse  of  irritation  because 
he  has  not  &llen  before  you,  yon  seek  to  change  his  coldness 
only  that  you  may  triumph  in  his  weakness,  you  will  do  an 
accursed  work,  an  unpardonable  sin. 

Hec  delicate  teeth  set,  her  breath  came  quickly,  as  she  heard. 
She  looked  up  suddenly  in  his  eyes. 

'  Why  have  you  this  compassion  for  him  P  I  have  dealt 
cruelly  and  inconstantly  enough  with  many;  you  never  inter- 
fered to  avert  their  fate.' 

He  pRuaed  ft  moment  j  then  he  puswered  her  with  nn  effort. 

<  Thtice  ore  not  many  sugh  men  as  he.  Moreover,  ho  baa  beea 
onoe  £on^^  and  betraj'ed )  tliie  should  b«  sufficient  to'mako 
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him  Bacred  to  the  moBt  wanton  coquetto  that  evei  found  her 
playthingB  in  the  rain  of  men's  lives.' 

'  Ton  ore  right,'  she  eaid  gently,  and  Eukod  no  more. 

'  You  will  loare  him  untempted  then  P '  There  were  vivid 
esgemesH,  imperious  authoritrr  in  the  demand. 

A  soft  Bmile,  half  cruel,  halt  tender,  plajed  about  hei  mouth ; 
her  glance  stole  away  once  more  to  the  mirror. 

'  la  tl^t  whollj  in  my  power  to  promtao  p '  she  eaid  aa  she 
rose. 

He  knew  all  the  conscious  power  which  was  uttered  in  the 
'Tain-glorioua  question ;  and  he  knew  that  it  was  aa  idle  to  ask 
her  to  forego  its  exercise  as  it  were  to  ask  a  brilliant  gerfalcon 
to  forego  her  quarry.  An  impulse  woke  in  him  to  tell  her  of 
what  race  her  nrst  young  lover  had  aoiae ;  to  tell  her  that  it 
had  been  the  son  of  Eatmere  for  whom  she  bod  been  tempted 
into  the  house  of  Coriolis.  But  he  held  his  peace ;  it  could  avail 
nothing,  save  to  disquiet  her  and  to  alarm  her;  it  could  only  serve 
to  make  her  more  likely  to  betray  herself  whenever  the  time 
should  come  that  she  should  meet  again  the '  Prince  Faineant' 
of  %er  childish  &ncies. 

'  Wholly  in  your  power  ?  '  he  answered  her.  '  May  be  it  is 
not  BO.  You  have  the  charms  that  befool  men.  But  all  that 
I  eay  is,  spend  your  seductions  elsewhere,  sate  you  passion  for 
triumph  otherwise  than  in  misleading  and  mockmg  and  wound- 
ing a  iioble  nature  that  has  already  been  branded  through  too 
frank  a  faith  in  the  honour  of  women.  He  has  stung  yonr 
pride  by  his  neglect,  I  know— deadlier  crime  no  man  can  have 
ogftinet  such  a  trifler  aa  you ;  but  if  there  exist  in  you  one  lin- 
genng  touch  of  the  nature  that  once  lived  in  the  child  that  I 
cberiflhed,  you  will  have  mercy  enough,  puri^  enough,  generous 
strength  enough  in  you  to  renounce  one  effort  for  triumph,  to 
abstain  from  one  indulgence  of  vanity,  to  hold  hack  your  band 
from  thrusting  fresh  tboruB  into  the  old,  deep,  cruel  wounds 
of  a  husband's  dishonour.  I  have  asked  nothmg  of  you  since 
the  years  that  we  parted.  I  ask  this  now.  Do  with  others  as 
you  will ;  but  spare  him.' 

Ere  she  could  answer  be  bad  turned  away  and  gone  from  her, 
and  passed  up  the  dim  narrow  stairway  without  ^rewell. 

She  stood,  moved,  Bilent,  wondering,  with  a  mist  of  unshed 
tears  gathering  over  her  haughty  eyes.  All  the  latent  tender- 
ness in  her  had  awakened  at  hla  wards  j  for  she  loved  tbe  ram 
for  whom  he  had  pleaded  thus, 

*  H«  and  Eetmere  tut)  strongen,'  ibe  mused  j  itcangeri !  aod 
f  et  th9  oi»  oao  feel  And  cw  lue  fot  tbe  other  like  ^u  I  A  tiiM 
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tliere  must  have  been  wbea  their  Mvee  touched,  and  were  the 
lives  of  frienda.    And  jfet — ' 

And  yet  he  had  eaid  this  was  not  so ;  and  ehe  knew  well 
that  no  lie  ever  tunted  hia  IJpa. 

She  went  to  her  carriage,  giving  orHera  to  the  carver  Cl^rot 
that  in  twelve  months'  time  he  could  scarce  have  space  to 
eiecute;  and  as  she  drove  through  the  streets  in  the  bright 
noonday  her  face  was  pale  and  grave  and  troiihled. 

Tricotrin  went  to  the  little  dull  chamber  high  in  the  roof, 
where  the  old  cobbler  lay  slowly  dying ;  and  he  read  aloud  the 
gayest  wit  of  the  journ^s  of  irony  and  of  caricature,  till  the 
cobbler,  with  the  Oaulois  temper  still  in  him,  laughed  again 
and  again  where  he  was  stretched  on  hia  bed,  and  half  forgot 
hia  Buffering,  and  never  dreamed  that  hie  friend,  who  thus 
brought  the  mercv  of  mirth  and  oblivion  to  his  couch  of  torture, 
bad  a  bitterness  m  hia  own  soul  surpassing  that  of  death. 


^  CHAPTER  LII. 

A  TEW  weeks  later,  one  sweet  moonlit  night  in  the  month 
of  rosea,  a  man  and  woman  wandered  through  the  orange  aisles 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Abdication.  They  were  alike  guests  of  the 
court,  and  had  strayed  somewhat  away  from  the  torchlight 
cur4e,  and  the  illumined  waters,  and  the  gardens  and  galleries 
filled  with  the  pomp  of  imperial  festivity. 

'  Tou  will  come  to  Villiers  ? '  he  aaked,  bending  low  his 
stafely  bead  ;  he  had  spoken  of  her  approaching  departure,  and 
had  entreated  for  her  presence  at  the  summer  gathering  which 
was  about  to  fill  his  own  chateau. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  startled,  wistful,  doubting  look, 
and  hesitated  some  momenta  ere  she  answered. 

'To  Villiers?'  she  said  at  length,  with  a  strange  softness 
and  sadness  in  her  voice.  '  To  Villiers  ?  Tes,  I  wiU  come  to 
Villiera.' 

And  be,  noting  that  strange  intonation,  that  unusual  emotion, 
thought,  in  a  dreaming  wonder  that  made  his  pulses  beat  with 
the  fever-heat  of  youth, 

'Is  it  possible  that  my  love  would  ever  be  welcome  to 
herF' 
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CHAPTER  Lin. 

The  park-gatea  of  TillieM  were  opened  wide  in  a  mellow 
fiummer  evening  ;  carriage  after  carriage  pasBsd  throttgh  ttem, 
bearing  gueirtB  to  the  great  cli&teaii.  Torohee  flared,  thoagh 
the  aun  was  scarce  set,  the  silken  standard  floved  broad  upon 
the  breeze,  the  wide  conrtB  were  filled  with  princely  pomp  j  its 
lord,  long  absent,  had  of  late  returned. 

At  the  lodge  a  brown-eyed  woman  stood,  smiling  to  see  the 
equipages  sweep  by,  and  holding  back  the  too  eager  delight  of 
her  youngest  born — a  ruddy  boy  of  but  a  few  years  old.  Thoy 
were  people  of  a  sunny,  loyal  temper  in  the  bttle  gate-hoase, 
and  had  no  grudging  envy  of  the  '  ariatocrats.'  They  liked  the 
pageantry  and  the  nvacious  life  that  came  with  these  gather- 
ings of  the  *  noblesse.' 

'  Look,  look,  mSre !  quick ! '  whispered  an  elder  dai^hter  of 
Bome  fifteen  years.  '  Panlin  told  me  I  ahonld  know  her,  be- 
cause be  would  put  the  ermine  rug  in  her  carriage  and  sables 
in  all  the  others.    Look !  that  mnat  be  the  Duchesse  da  Lir&  I'   - 

The  mother  looked,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the 
sunset  and  torchlight. 

The  horses  slackened  their  pace  as  they  came  through ;  tbe 
great  lady,  of  whose  advent  there  had  been  much  converse 
among  the  household  of  Tilliers,  for  the  fame  of  her  beauty 
had  spread  even  through  the  provinces,  leaned  slightly  forward 
and  stretched  her  hand  with  a  coin  to  the  little  boy,  looking 
into  his  parent's  face. 

'  Ton  are  well  here,  and  happy  ? '  she  asked. 

There  was  a  great  sweetness  m  her  vcice  as  she  asked  tbe 
simple  question. 

'  Ah,  yes,  madame,  thank  God ! '  the  mother  answered  to  the 
nnlooked-for  mark  of  interest,  aa  the  carriage  dashed  on  through 
the  avenue. 

'  What  hast  thou,  Eaoul  ? '  she  said  to  the  child,  '  Holy 
Mtvryl  what  a  great  gold  piece.  She  must  have  a  tender  Boal 
— that  proud  duchess.' 

'And  how  beautiful  she  is  I'  sighed  her  daughter.  'Paulin 
was  right.!  (Paulin  was  an  equerry,  who  had  been  in  Paria 
with  hi8  lord.)  '  Paulin  says,'  the  ^rl  munnnred  on, '  that  she 
will  bp  chStelaine  here  ere  long.  Think  you,  mere,  it  is  likely  t ' 

'  How  can  we  tell  ? '  rejoined  her  mother  absently. 

Awhile  later,  aa  she  moved  to  and  &o,  getting  his  evening 
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meal  for  her  buaband,  vbo  had  come  from  hia  labour  in  the 
gwdent,  he  asked  her  wh&t  made  her  bo  grave  and  so  BileDt. 

*  I  do  not  know,'  she  said  with  a  amile.  '  Doet  thou  remem- 
ber at  all,  Talentin,  that  pretty  child  that  lived  with  the  old 
Tirdois,  and  died,  thej  t&j,  {m  away  ? ' 

•Tricotrin's  WaifP    Ay.  what  of  her  ? ' 

'Kaught  of  her.  But  that  great  ladj  had  a  look  of  her  in 
her  face,  and  set  me  thinkiag  of  ner,  the  prottv  oamelees  thing, 
thatisalL' 

TaleDtin  laughed,  a  mui's  good-natured  contemptuoua  laugh 
at  a  woman's  imaginaiJono. 

*  The  Doebene  de  Lir^  like  that  little  fouBdling  I  Ah,  wife, 
what  a  woman  thou  art  for  &nciea  1  Da  not  tell  them  aloud, 
for  they  oay  that  our  lord  will  wed  with  her.' 

'  I  have  no  fkndee  to  tell,'  said  Ninette,  giving  him  hii  aalad. 
'She  mode  me  remember  the  child — that  ib  all.  It  is  the  dark 
eyes  and  the  light  hair,  I  daresay.    The  child  had  them,' 

Meantime,  in  the  great  vaulted  hall  of  the  chElteau,  the  Du- 
chesse  do  Xark  was  welcomed  by  her  host  beoeath  his  roo£ 

She  answered  bim  with  her  accustomed  grace  and  ease ;  she 
smiled  on  him  with  her  accustomed  witchery  and  eloqueuce ; 
she  conversed  lightly  of  the  trifles  of  her  travel ;  she  looked  ia 
his  face  without  a  fear  in  her  eyes  or  a  fiush  on  her  cheek  for 


bode  her  attendants,  with  imperious  haste,  leave  her  alone — 
she  was  fatigued — she  desired  rest,  Ajid,  locked  in  her  soli- 
tude, she  flung  herself  upon  her  couch  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

The  place  moved  her  with  strange  passion.  The  dead  days 
throDged  like  ghosts  around  her.  She  felt  guilty  and  ashamed, 
and  fuled  with  a  vague  terror. 

If  the  pictured  walls,  the  storied  chambers,  the  dumb  statues 
could  find  voices,  they  could  tell  their  lord  that  the  woman 
whom  he  welcomed  as  nobles  receive  their  moaarchs  had  <mce 
been  a  nameless,  penniless,  alms-fed  child,  wondering  vdtb  hia 
peasants  in  his  bails ! 

'  But  I  have  greatness :  tkai  is  no  lie ! '  she  thought  as  she 
rose  and  gased  at  herself  in  those  mirrors,  whose  solace  never 
failed,  with  stormy  longing  and  disquiet  at  her  heart.  '  I  have  ' 
fulfilled  my  dream ;  I  have  borne  out  my  ambitions ;  I  return 
with  riches  and  honours  and  triumphs  in  my  hands.  I  have 
voa  mr  empire,  and  I  am  crowned.  Men  wear  their  diadems 
forgetfttl  of  their  pasts )  why  may  not  I?  I  aai  his  equal) 
what  need  to  remember  that  w^  ^ther  fiiw  hu  ww  bfwF 
K^  kingdom  Is  rwl)  urGAlwhisr  ,  c;(h)(^Ic 
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Then  alie  8moi«  the  tears  from  ber  eyes,  and  smiled  at  her 
own  loveliness,  and  called  her  tire-woman  and  burnished  to 
threefold  brilliancy  the  weapons  of  her  chums,  and  descended 
the  great  staircase— proud,  radiant,  imperial,  conscious  that 
she  was  beyond  all  rivalry. 

His  hand  shook  slightly,  and  his  grave  weary  eyes  softened 
with  a  new  light — the  light  of  his  lost  youth — as  be  bowed 
before  her  and  led  her  to  the  banqueting-chamber,  where,  in 
the  autumnal  day  of  a  long-forgotten  time,  the  song  of  the 
DiogSne  had  echoed  from  the  forests  on  his  ear,  and  the  great 
man  in  hU  solitade  had  envied  the  careless  singer. 


CHAPTER  UV. 

'  It  is  you  1  Ab,  how  glad  we  shall  all  be ! '  cried  the  wife 
of  Valentin,  in  her  lodge-house,  dropping  to  the  ground  in  her 
joy  a  kirtle  full  of  purple  plums  which  she  bad  just  gathered 
from  her  sunny  south  wall.  Her  welcome  was  given  to  Trico- 
trin,  as  he  came  across  her  threshold  in  the  &esh  hour  ot 
earliest  day. 

'  It  is  like  a  summer  rain  afler  drouth  to  see  you  here  again. 
You  come  ao  seldom  now,  and  the  people  all  hunger  for  you 
ever,'  she  pursued,  laying  her  hands  on  his  knapsack,  and  send- 
ing her  children  in  all  directions  to  get  eggs  from  the  hen- 
house, fresh  honey,  fresh  fruits,  and  fresh  salad,  to  do  honour 
to  his  breakfast,  with  many  lamentations  that  her  husband 
should  be  already  gone  off  to  his  work  in  the  gardens,  and 
should  thus  miss  the  pleasare  of  seeing  the  man  he  most  loved 
and  revered. 

In  the  latter  years,  Tricotrin  had  returned  at  intervals  to 
his  once^hnished  vine-country ;  but  still  he  came  far  more 
rarely  and  for  far  briefer  sojourn  than  of  old. 

The  old  familiar  places  had  a  cruelty  in  their  beauty,  a  sting 
in  their  peace.  And  there  was  little  save  pain  to  be  found  at 
the  river-home  which  he  kept  for  grand'nt&re  and  the  swallows. 
She  derived  no  solace  from  nia  presence,  she  understood  naught 
that  he  said,  she  would  only  grasp  his  arm  with  a  hard  nerYons 
grip,  and  look  straight  in  bis  eyes,  with  a  look  that  made  his 
heart  ache,  and  mutter  in  his  ear,  '  Will  she  never  oome  back  P 
will  she  never  come  back  F ' 

Of  the  lost  child,  the  people  never  spoke  to  him.  Most  be> 
believed  ber  dead ;  soma  believed  th^  worse  than  death  had 
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befallen  her  j  all  nnderBtood  that  of  her  they  mxtai  not  qnestioB 
bim. 

He  accepted  the  eager  hoapitalifdea  of  Ninette,  and  took  a 
seat  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  vide  oak-lined  vindow,  and 
listened  to  her  rapid  babble  of  things  that  had  chanced  in  the 
Gountrj-side  since  lait  he  had  been  eeen  there ;  and  glanced,  ever 
and  again,  tt>  he  drank  his  coffee,  at  the  blaEoned  arma  and 
the  guded  coronet  without  on  the  great  gateways. 

'  How  ia  it  with  grond'mere  F '  he  owed  her  in  one  of  the 
panaes  betwixt  her  gosBipriea. 

Ninette  shook  her  still  comely  head. 

'Ah,  you  see  it  is  so  &r,  I  can  rarely  go  myself, — never,  in 
deed,  unless  I  have  somethiDg  to  take  down  the  river.  When 
one  has  children! — But,  indeed,  one  con  do  her  no  good,  and 
she  knows  no  one  now.  IVCanon  Biie  saw  her  last  week — so 
she  stopped  her  mule  to  tell  me, — and  Monoa  thinks  she  Is 
breaking  fast.  Ton  see — '  she  hesitated,  she  was  about  to  add 
that  grond'mere  had  never  recovered  the  loaa  of  the  child ;  bnt 
she  changed  her  phrase, — '  you  see  she  is  wonderfully  old,  and 
when  people  have  been  so  strong  up  to  that  age,  they  break  all 
at  once— so ! ' 

And  she  cracked  a  rotten  stick  sharply  across  her  knee.  He 
was  silent. 

'  She  has  everything  she  can  wish  for,'  pursued  the  wife  of 
Talentin,  in  whose  eyes  creatuie-comfortB  made  a  paradise 
upon  earth.  '  She  ia  well  off, — you  ore  so  good  to  her.  It  has 
been  a,  brave,  tongh,  tender  soul,  hers.  Those  people  that 
were  children  in  that  old  revolutionary  time  have  something 
In  them  greater  than  we  have,  I  think.' 

'  They  may  well  haye.    The  "  MorseillaiBe"  wsa  their  cradle 

'  I  sing  that  to  my  children,  when  the  doora  are  shut  at 
night,'  whispered  Ninette. 

She  had  something  of  republican  blood  in  her,  andhergreat- 
^ndfather  had  been  slam  by  a  Black  Brunswicker  in  Cham- 
P  Bgne-Pouillenae. 

'  Ay  F  Hymns  forbad  at  noonday  ore  ever  so  sung  at  night ; 
and  oftentimes,  what  at  noon  would  have  been  a  lark's  chant 
of  liberty,  grows  at  night  to  a  vampire's  screech  for  blood ! '  he 
murmured.     '  They  are  gay  at  your  ch4teau  up  vonder  P  ' 

'  Oraj,  indeed,'  assented  Ninette,  who,  with  aU  her  touch  of 
republicanism,  liked  her  ovm  aristocrats.  '  The  ^English  lord 
always  bos  kept  a  splendid  house  whenever  he  has  been  here : 
though  he  look  so  grave,  and  so  tired,  I  do  not  think  it  caa 
pleasure  him  much.* 
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'  He  ia  well  loved  b^  all  yonr  people  P ' 

'  He  Ib  ao.  He  ia  of  few  worda,  and  proud  j  bat  be  ia  gene- 
rous and  juHt.' 

'  His  Bon  JB  not  here  P ' 

*No.  The  young  lord  is  never  here.  Of  EBtmere  himself 
they  do  aay — ' 

■Swwhat?' 

'  Well,  have  you  ever  aeon  a  wonderful  creature  whom  they 
call  the  DuchoBse  de  Liri  P ' 

'  I  hare  seen  her.    Why  P ' 

'  8be  is  ataying  up  at  the  chiteau.  She  ia  a  very  great  lady, 
is  she  not  P ' 

'  She  is  of  high  station.    What  ia  it  they  say  p ' 

'  0,  it  may  be  nonsenBe.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  tell  |  but 
they  do  say  that  my  lord  will  wed  with  her,  Paulio,  tlie  etjuerry, 
told  UH  finit ;  and  now  every  one  ia  repeating  it.  It  may  well 
be :  ahe  ia  most  lovely,  and  hia  horse  ia  always  beside  hers  as 
they  ride  through  the  gates.' 

TricotriD  put  out  his  hand  and  thrust  the  half-shutter  against 
the  window. 

'The  light  ia  atrong,'  he  muttered;  and  he  continued  bis 
meal,  sitting  backward  in  the  shadow,  in  silence. 

'It  may  be  folly,'  continued  Ninette.  ' I  know  nothing  of 
her,  of  course ;  she  spoke  gently  to  me,  and  she  gave  little 
Saoul  a  great  gold  piece ;  bnt  they  do  say  that  she  will  only 
break  his  heart  if  ever  ahe  gets  it.  She  loves  to  see  men  mad 
for  her,  they  tell  me.  But  it  may  he  only  goaaip,  very  likely, 
I  remember  in  the  old  time,  when  ray  lord  was  so  much  here, 
before  he  went  to  that  kingship  in  the  east,  thev  were  always 
saying  he  would  marry  this  princesa  or  the  other  when  the 
great  ladies  visited  at  the  chateau.  People  must  talk.  Do 
you  like  that  shutter  shut  ?  Ton  were  always  so  fond  of  the 
stm.' 

'  She  was  absent  awhile,  busied  in  rescuing  a  pumpkin  from 
the  too  vigorous  play  of  her  four-year-old  aon,  on  the  strip  of 
turf  outside  her  door.  When  she  came  back  she  stood  silent, 
with  her  hands  in  her  sides  a  Uttle  while,  surveying  her  guest ; 
then  she  spoke  very  softly : 

*  Tricotnn,  I  wonder  if  you  would  be  angered  if  I  asked  yon 
something  F ' 

'  I  am  not  likely  to  be.    Try.' 

'  Well,  did  you  ever  see  in  that  great  dncheas  a  looh  of  that 
pretty  dead  thing  you  were  so  good  to,— of  the  child  Viva  P ' 

'  Tnete  is  a  lo^— yea.' 

D,g-n,-.rihyGOO^Ie 
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*  Ah,  I  un  glad  to  bear  joa  aay  that!  Yalentin  moche<I  tt 
me.  There  is  an  enormous  difference,  of  course  -,  but  there  ia 
>  look—' 

*  Tatentin  ia  ihe  wiser  of  the  two,'  said  Tncolriu,  as  he  rose 
from  the  table  with  a  smile.  *  A  great  lady  would  be  ill  oleosed 
to  be  likened  to  a  foundling.  And  now,  farewell.  I  will  come 
back  at  evening  to  see  your  husband.  Por  the  preeent  I  must 
go  visit  grand'mere,  since  you  have  beard  it  is  worse  with  ber.' 

And  he  went,  dropping  into  Baoul's  hands,  as  he  passed,  a 
tor  he  bad  taken  out  of  his  knapsack— a  clock-work  cuirassier, 
who  went  thraugb  wonderous  evolutions,  aad  completely 
eclipsed  the  pumpkin. 

An  ingenions  toyseller  and  mechanist  bad  pressed  it  upon 
him  a  few  days  earlier,  as  the  sole  return  it  was  in  bis  power 
to  render  for  services  done,  on  a  hot  summer  night,  to  bim  in 
a  fire  that  had  broken  out  on  his  premises. 

*  Take  it,  I  pray  you,'  had  urged  the  toym^er.  '  It  ia  a 
dever  pnppet,  and  you  can  bestow  it  on  some  child  j — you 
alvraya  like  to  give  pleasure.' 

And  Tricotrin  had  put  it  in  bis  knapsack,  knowing  that  to 
refuse  were  to  deal  pain. 

Ninette  stood  tboughtrully  regarding  bis  shodovr  aa  be 
lengthened  ou  the  sunlit  road.  It  was  the  first  time  be  bad 
ever  spoken  of  his  lost  Waif, 

'  If  the  child  should  not  be  dead  after  all ! '  she  mused ;  and 
she  remembered  that  the  belief  in  this  death  had  gone  abroad 
alone  from  what  the  old  grand'mere  had  said,  and  that  Trtco- 
fain  himself  had  never  once  spoken  of  her  fate. 


CHAPTEB  LV. 

Iir  the  indolent  summer  day,  e 
of  evening,  a  riding  par^  paced  slowly  through  c 
wooded  vuleys  beyond  Villiers. 

Thev  were  above,  on  a  steep  rocky  road  that  wound  down 
toward  the  deeply-scooped  dell,  where  a  little  hamlet  lay ;  un- 
seen under  its  dense  chestnut  and  sycamore  cover,  and  only 
betrayed  by  its  roofs  tbmst  up  here  and  there,  gray  and  solt 
in  hue  with  the  lichens,  or  red  with  their  tiles  that  glowed 
under  the  leaves  bright  as  poppies  underneath  ferns. 

The  horses  were  somewhat  tired ;  the  doge  paused  to  drink 
thirstily  irom  the  hillside  brooks ;  the  riders  went  downward 
over  the  dangerous  picturesque  way,  with  that  pleasant  sense 
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ofUngnor  and  content  which  comes  from  such  aligtit  fatigue 
u  only  makes  the  ear  more  grateful  for  the  soothing  sound  of 
falling  water,  nnd  tlie  eye  more  grateful  for  the  perfect  rest  of 
dark  cool  green. 

Their  voices  sank ;  their  laughter  was  hushed;  through  the 
odorous  scent  of  the  dying  day,  heavy  with  the  opening  buds 
of  night-blossoming  flowers,  and  the  crushed  heart  of  wild 
fruits  fallen  over-ripe,  they  rode  on  silently. 

As  they  went,  from  the  valley  far  down  below  there  rose  the 
faint  echoes  of  music,  as  a  song  rises  up  from  the  leafy  hedge- 
sheltered  nest  of  a  bullfinch.  Aerial,  subdued,  exquisitely  deli- 
cate, it  mingled,  as  ita  notes  ascended,  with  all  the  sweet  sounds 
of  the  earth;  the  brook's  bubble,  the  leaves'  murmur,  the  chime 
of  sheep's  bells,  the  singing  of  graeshoppera ;  blending  with  all, 
broken  by  none. 

Involuntarily  they  checked  their  horses;  and  listened,  mid- 
way down  the  descent. 

'  A  IVench  Eubezahl  I '  said  one. 

'  An  Orpheus  of  the  Loire,'  added  another. 

'  Hush,  bush  1 '  said  the  foremost  of  them.  '  It  must  be  the 
Strad  nanus ! ' 

'  Whose  ? '  they  asked. 

Bhe  struck  her  whip  with  a  gesture  of  annoyance  against  the 
bole  of  the  tree  she  passed. 

'  A  Straduariue,  or — some  other  perfect  violin.  One  can 
tell  that  even  here.' 

'  But  you  said  the  Straduarius,  madame  p  Who  is  the  marvel- 
lous player  P ' 

'  I  have  no  telescope  to  ascertain !  We  shall  see  in  the 
valley.' 

Her  host,  riding  by  her  side,  looked  at  her  in  a  certain  per- 
pleiitjT. 

'  It  ia  Tricotrin,  I  will  wager,'  said  the  Marquis  de  Yaldanha 
farther  behind.  '  Who  elae  would  play  so  to  tnose  villagers  at 
our  feet  P ' 

'  Tricotrin  ? '  murmured  Bstmere ;  '  Tricotrin  P  I  have  heard 
that  word  of  late — ' 

'  Who  has  not  P '  laughed  the  other. 

'  Tricotrin  F '  repeated  Estmere  thoughtfully.  '  That  is  not 
a  real  name  P ' 

'  Is  it  not  P  It  ia  one  the  people  love  as  they  love  the  "  Mar- 
seillaise." He  is  well  known  hereabouts :  yon  must' have  met 
with  him.' 

'  I  have  done  so,  He  is  an  ally  of  L^Iis.  A  man  of  ^eoaliftr 
life,  if  I  were  told  aright  P "  1  C_.tH>L^le 
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'  A  nun  witli  the  vit  of  «  Fiion,  the  pdHiea  of  »  Jeut 
JacqoeB,  the  eloquence  of  a  Hinbeso,  the  Utopia  of  a  Vei^ 
gniaud  I— a  man  with  the  head  of  a  god  and  the  blonse  of  a 
workman,  the  brain  of  a  scholar  and  the  life  of  a  scamp,  the 
BOol  of  a  poet  and  the  Bchwnee  of  »  BodaliBt.' 

•Iseet' 

'  A  eosmopolitan— ' 

'  That  is — Bpeaks  the  tongiiea  (tf  ill  natknu,  and  keeps  the 
laws  of  none  I 

*  A  character — ' 

'  Who  has  lost  the  fact  eie  he  gains  the  title!' 

*  A  universal  genius — ' 

'  Who  is  of  equally  oniTeraal  inutility  1  * 

*  A  republican — ' 

'Who,  finding  labour  distasteful,  prosches  the  commnnity 
of  goods,  and  the  eqnalintioo  of  riches  I  Thanks ;  joa  hare 
sketched  me  the  man  in  four  phrasoa.' 

'  And  you  hare  slandered  bun,  my  lord,  in  four  epigrams  I  * 
said  the  Duchess  de  Liri  beside  him,  tatermpting  tiieir  ooB- 
verse. 

He  glanced  at  her  with  increasing  surprise. 

'I  would  slander  no  one,  even  in  jest,'  he  said  gravely. 
'You  know  this — musician  ? ' 

'I  know  something  of  him, — all  France  does,'  she  answered 
him ;  and  the  woman  of  the  world  felt  her  cheek  redden  and 
her  conscience  smite  her,  at  the  firet  evasion  of  truth  made  to 
the  first  man  she  loved.  8uob  semi-falsehoods  she  and  all  her 
kind  used  by  the  score  every  day,  dainty  masks  in  the  masked 
ball  of  life  j  but— to  lie,  to  touch  the  shadow  of  a  lie,  with 
him!     She  felt  as  though  she  had  sinned  against  him. 

'I  must  knovr  something  also,  since  he  has  interest  for  you, 
he  said,  with  a  cer^in  wonder  still  on  blm  as  to  what  this  in- 
terest could  be.  '  I  eonfesB  to  have  no  special  r^ard  in  usual 
for  mthuaiasta  and  eccentrics ;  the  brass  slipper,  abandoned 
on  the  brink  of  the  volcano  of  originality,  is  commonly  typical 
of  the  forsaken  common  sense  that  is  left  behind  in  the  plunge 
of  your  Empedocles  of  Fanaticism  1  And  the  man  who  turns 
bis  back  on  the  world  has  generally  seen  the  world's  back  ere 
he  does  so  I ' 

'  Tou  are  unjust,'  she  said  curtly.  '  It  is  precisely  these  men 
who  free  the  world  1 ' 

'  What !  Must  one  hare  rent  the  decencies  of  moral  order 
ere  one  can  cat  the  vrithea  of  illiberal  thought  f ' 

'  That  ia  ^  aatire ;  not  tm  argumen.    Does  he  of  necessity 
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fioUta  moral  order,  becauiw  be  breaks  tbroush  social  coiiTen 

tionalities  ?     Tours  ie  an  aaHumptioii,  not  a  deduction.' 

'  PosBiblj :  but  I  confesB  that  I  fail  to  aee  the  inevitable  re- 
lationship of  a  coat  out  at  elbows  with  a  mind  out  of  the  com- 
mon i  and  I  do  not  admire  emaocipatore,  whose  first  emancipated 
captires  are  their  own  pasBiona  and  fancies  from  the  limbo  of 
law!' 

'  There  spoke  all  the  prejudices  of  your  Order ! ' 

'Prejudices  in  favour  of  social  decencies ?— they  ue  like 
prejudices  in  &vour  of  cleanliness ; — beggars  marr^  that  we 
care  for  our  baths,  but  is  that  an  argument  against  ablution  P ' 

'  Prejudices  I — because  you  assume  that  a  man  who  is  eccen- 
tric muat  needs  be  likewise  immoral ;  as  you  would  assume,  I 
suppose,  th0  a  man  ^ho  is  poor  in  purae  must  of  necessity  be 
also  filtby  in  person.  I  do  not  perceive  the  inevitable  con- 
nection.' 

The  path  had  suddenly  narrowed  so  that  but  one  rider  could 
pass  at  a  time ;  her  horse  preceded  his,  and  the  discussion  was 
broken. 

'  She  betrays  an  almost  personal  interest  in  this  vagabond,' 
meditated  Eatmere  reetlesaly.  'What  can  she  know  ^  him? 
-—what  link  can  they  possibly  have  in  common  ? ' 
I  It  was  this  wonder  which,  unknown  to  him,  had  lent  an  un- 
accustomed acerbity  to  the  enunciation  of  his  patrician  distaste 
for  the  levities  and  laxities  of  eccentric  genius. 
'  For  the  first  time  she  had  differed  with  him :  for  the  first 
time  she  had  flung  at  his  Order  a  phrase  that  spoke  of  it  as 
kindred  to  him,  but  as  alien  to  her. 

'  It  must  be  but  a  woman's  caprice,'  he  mused,  as  he  followed 
her.  '  What  tie  can  that  brilUant  creature  have  with  the 
ragaries  of  boheiuianism  ? ' 

'  She  herself  went  onward  with  a  strange  emotion  at  her 
heart :  she  felt  as  though  she  were,  in  some  sort,  traitress  to 
them  both ;  she  recognised  even  at  that  distance,  with  unerring 
instinct,  the  silvery  melodies  of  the  violin ;  she  thought  of  the 
time  when  that  music  had  preceded  the  grape-la^n  waeonB 
of  the  vintage-feast,  and  the  great  noble  who  was  now  her  host 
bad  cried,  'She  cannot  be  of  the  People  1 ' 
i  The  music  still  stole  up  from  the  valley,  toward  which  they 
drew  nearer  with  every  step  that  their  animals  set  into  the 
deep  wet  moas  of  the  hillside. 

On  her  &ce  an  unusual  softness,  an  unwonted  regret  deep- 
ened as  she  heard.  She  knew  that  she  had  two  sins  upon  her, 
lins  of  the  coward  aad  of  the  traitor— iaUe  ahame  and  long 
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ingratitndfl.  Sins  low,  and  dAstardlv,  and  unworthy  of  Iier — 
sins  for  which  her  canHcience  smote  ner  heavily. 

Since  the  ejes  of  Estmere  bad  met  her«,  new  tboughta  had 
atirred  in  her ;  the  ice  of  the  world's  frost  bad  melted  in  great 
part  from  her;  she  had  been  moved  to  deeper  thought,  quick- 
ened to  warmer  feeling,  than  ahe  would  have  imagined  it 
SOBBibla  ahe  could  atpop  to  from  the  elevation  of  her  superb 
isdiun. 

Becanse  she  herself  had  learned  the  meaning  of  love,  she 
hod  felt  wherein  to  love  ahe  had  been  trutresi.  Because  ahe 
herself  had  learned  to  desire  a  tenderness  withheld,  ahe  had 
Been  where  to  tenderness  she  had  been  false  and  full  of 
CTuelty. 

All  things  had  fallen  to  her  hands  in  lavish  gifts,  save  this 
one  thing  she  craved  ;  in  its  denial  it  taught  her  a  men^  that 
her  life  bnA  been  without  from  the  earliest  days,  when  she  had 
torn  down  with  childish  hands  a  score  of  sammer  lilies  that  she 
might  triumph  in  the  mock  wealth  of  gold  their  broken  stamens 
yi^ded  her. 

Yet  the  nobler  feeling  was  not  without  its  baser  to  alloy  it. 
There  was  shame — of  which  in  turn  she  was  ashamed — that 
this  hitter  past  she  loathed  could  never  be  effaced.  There  was 
the  intolerable  dread  lest  when  she  passed — as  pass  she  must 
— through  the  valley  where  he  playmi,  one  look  upon  her  face 
should  show  old  memories  of  the  player.  And  in  her  own 
wayward  fasbian  she  had  deep  attachment  to  him  still :  hia 
voice  coold  move  her,  hia  regard  could  touch  her  still,  as  those 
of  a  deserted  husband  stir  the  half-dormant  soul  of  a  woman 
who  has  long  forsaken  and  forgotten  him,  in  the  dazzling 
oblivion  of  a  far-distant  life. 

As  the  wife  loves  no  more,  yet  still  half  vaguely  regrets; 
would  abhor  to  return,  yet  half  wistfully  repents  of  desertion  j 
ao  did  she,  whenever  she  met  the  gaze  of  the  saviour  whom  she 
had  denied. 

She  shuddered  as  their  cavalcade  wound  down  into  the  hollow 
of  the  valley,  and  the  little  hamlet  lying  in  it  came  into  their 
full  view. 

'Ah-ha!  There  is  King  Tricotrinl'  cried  the  rider  who 
bad  spoken  of  him.  'I  thought  so;  with  all  his  court  about 
him— look  well,  Estmere,  you  will  see  the  happiest  man  on 
earth.' 

Estmere  glanced  at  the  Duchess  de  Lir^  as  he  answered, 

'Then  I  shall  see  the  man  who  has  fewest  responsibilitiea. 
Feasibly  your  hero  xecognises  noneP    It  is  the  way  of  hii 
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.'  Toa  forget  tlie  dead  well  in  the  stonemason'B  court,  mj 
lord;    snd   wliat   you   were   pleased    then   to    graut    was 


She  spoke  quickly,  and  with  bittemeBg,  etong  bj  his  tone 
into  recalling  the  scene,  whose  recollection  had  escaped  him  at 
the  moment. 

He  started,  and  bowed  hia  head. 

'I  bad  indeed  forgot  it.  I  thank  70a  for  the  reminder. 
The  man  who  could  so  imperil  his  life  for  a  fellow>creatiire 
most  have  courage,  and  therefore  nobilitj,  in  faim.' 

'  Bnt  it  cannot  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  for  all  that,  to  couo- 
terbalance  the  misdemeanour  of  beioK  a  bohemian !  A  deco< 
rous  citisen  would  bare  probably  stood  on  the  brink,  and  not 
ha*e  presumed  to  interfere  so  rasbly  with  the  designs  of  Fro- 
ridence  I ' 

'  You  are  pleased  to  be  sarcastic,'  he  replied  to  her,  with 
Bome  tinge  of  impatience.  'I  trust  that  Z  should  be  the  lost 
to  depreciate  so  generous,  so  grand  an  action ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  admit  that  I  hare  known  very  high  deeds  of  coun^^, 
even  of  self- devotion,  done  by  men  wno  had  very  tittle  sterling 
worth  in  them.  Are  all  the  private  soldiers  of  an  army  heroes, 
with  martyrs'  souls,  think  youF  Indeed,  we  know  them  as 
the  dregs  of  the  worst  part  of  a  nation ;  yet  is  there  a  battle* 
field  or  a  campaign  that  does  not  yield  us  hundreds  of  examples 
of  splendid  daring,  and  even  of  indnito  self-sacrifice.  It  seems, 
then,  that  the  deliverer  of  the  stonemason  was  known  to  you 
at  the  time  of  that  accident?  I  was  unaware  of  that,  ox  I 
should  still  better  have  comprebended  your  fear  for  him.' 

She  understood  the  surprise,  the  bewilderment,  the  vague 
sense  of  suspicion  and  of  wonder  which  spoke  in  his  words. 
She  could  have  bitten  her  lips  through  for  uaviDg  recalled  this 
incident  to  him. 

'Better  have  comprehended  them  ?  '  she  repeated,  with  an 
efibrt  that  was  successful  to  answer  him  with  no  trace  of 
embarraesmeDt.  'What!  Is  it  ao  unintelligible,  then,  that 
one  can  havo  some  feeling  in  our  world  for  those  in  peril,  B<Hne 
sympathy  in  our  own  empty  egotism  with  honour,  energy,  and 
endurance  P ' 

He  regarded  her  earnestly. 

'If  the  Duchesse  de  Lir&,'  he  replied  at  length,  'have  too 
well  succeeded  in  persuading  the  world  that  she  is  heartless 
and  pitilesB,  she  cannot  complain.  She  has  striven  studiously 
to  murepresent  herself,  I,  for  one  ftt  tlie  least,  shall  r^ijoi^e 
to  >9li9Ta  bep  lelf'^Aodwacl.' 
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8be  made  no  lesponM. 

At  that  moment  another  eltarp  bend  in  tfae  pftth  brought 
them  in  full  view  of  the  village,  and  the  young  nobleman,  who 
had  called  him  '  King  Tricotrin,'  challenged  their  attention 
afresh,  and  poioted  out,  vith  his  riding-whip,  the  high  red  roof 
and  the  brown  wooden  gallery  of  the  village  tavern,  n&lf-buried 
in  holly-hockH,  and  chorry-treea,  and  climbing  gourds,  where 
Tricotnn  Was  playing  to  the  crowd. 

A  small  hushed  crowd  of  villagers,  old  men  and  old  women, 
maidens  and  mothers,  strong  men  and  little  children;  all  the 
dwellers  of  the  valley,  who,  at  the  first  notes  of  the  violin,  had 
left  their  spinning-wheels,  their  house-work,  their  seat  in  the 
sun,  their  play  with  the  dogs,  their  love-whispers  under  the 
boughs,  and  had  gathered  about  him  hushed  auo  entranced. 

The  valley  was  full  of  loveliness,  of  poetry,  of  pastoral  peace; 
it  was  as  a  Theocritan  idyl,  as  a  Cuyp  s  conception,  in  the  full 
luscioDB  light  of  the  declining  day.  But  there  were  in  the 
lives  that  peopled  it  exceeding  labour,  infinite  pain,  pressare 
of  hunger  oftentimes,  continual  toil  that  dulled  the  senses  to 
the  beanty  around,  fatigue  that  had  no  haven  of  rest  to  which 
to  look. 

Therefore  they  needed  him  j  therefore  they  needed  his  miisio 
to  raise  their  hearts  from  the  earth  that  they  tilled,  to  give 
them  ears  for  the  voices  of  winds  and  of  waters,  to  trau^ate 
to  them  the  unknown  tongues  of  the  flowers,  to  pierce  the 
deadened  heaviness  of  souls  slumbering  from  the  stnpor  of 
over-constant  travail.  Therefore  they  needed  him;  and  he 
gave  them  what  they  needed,  as  he  had  given  to  the  people 
who  loved  him  through  so  many  seasons  of  so  many  years. 

Vainly  had  kii^,  and  .those  who  served  kings,  sought  to  win 
him  to  bring  that  melody  to  palaces.  He  would  not  take  it 
thither;  he  kept  it  for  those  in  whose  gray>  hard,  aching  lives 
the  pulse  of  joy  was  still,  the  sense  of  beanty  numb;  till 
beneath  its  spells  those  pulses  quickened  once  again,  that  long- 
dulled  sense  revived. 

The  thyrsus  of  Dionysus  was  not  wanted  where  the  roses 
and  the  lilies  and  the  myrtles  blossomed — where  the  young 
gout  browsed  off  sweet  thyme-shoots,  and  the  earth  was  purple 
with  trailing  vines.  It  v/aa  the  black  sea-circled  rock,  the 
Bftlt-marsh,  where  the  water-bird  moaned  in  loneliness,  the 
parched  plain,  on  whose  sands  the  slave  sank  dead,  that  the 
wand  of  the  "Wine-God  touched,  and  made  laugh  out  in  love- 
liness. 

The  only  road  through  the  valley  homewards  to  Villiera  16d 
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directly  put  the  doorway  where  the  player  itood.  She  would 
have  given  years  of  her  fife  not  to  have  passed  him  there  and 

tbuB ;  bat  Bhe  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  she  was  a  graceful 
actreaa ;  ahe  choee  rather  to  trust  to  her  own  power  of  self- 
control,  than  to  risk  exciting  comment  and  aurpriae,  perchance 
Buepicion,  by  any  evidence  of  the  reluctance  that  ahe  felt. 

■  Let  ua  aee  this  marvellous  musiciau ;  let  us  hear  him  nearer 
stilt,'  urged  one  of  the  great  kdlea  of  the  party  to  the  young 
Marquia  de  Valdanha ;  and  with  one  couaent  the  band  of  riders 
reined  Up  ob  they  passed  the  sign  of  the  Silver  Sta^,  swinging 
above  its  gourds  and  fruit-trees  and  blossoming  synnga. 

Tricotrin  played  ou  ae  though  he  saw  none  of  them,  with  hia 
head  bent  over  hia  bow,  and  Us  face  shaded  by  the  broad  leaf 
of  his  bat.  He  bad  recognised  them  even  while  they  had  benBD 
far  distant  on  the  hillside  path. 

'Good-day,  Tricotrin,'  cried  Valdanha,  with  careless  good- 
humour.  'Ton  have  played  for  the  villagers;  now  play  for 
the  seigneur.' 

The  music  ceased.    Tricotrin  lifted  his  head  with  a  amils. 

'  Good-day,  Taldanha !  I  play  for  the  milliona,  not  for  the 
units.' 

And  he  laid  his  fiddle  down  behind  him,  on  the  oak  settle 
of  the  porch.  The  people  fell  aside ;  the  horses  grouped  around 
the  doorway ;  he  uncovered  his  head  to  the  women,  where  he 
stood  with  the  careless  grace  that  was  as  natural  to  him  as  it 
is  to  a  noble  uutamed  forest  beast. 

'  Nonsense  I '  cried  the  young  noble,  pressing  forward,  not 
knowing  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  '  Your  muaic  ia  worthy 
of  Paeanini,  of  Bamboche  ;  do  not  deny  it  to  na,' 

And  he  cast  hia  purse  at  the  feet  of  the  violin  player. 

'  You  have  dropped  something,'  said  Tricotrin  quietly,  lifting 
thepurse  up  to  its  owner  on  the  end  of  his  bow, 

Valdanha  laughed,  a  little  discomfited. 

'  Pooh  1  keep  it,'  he  said  with  a  certain  embarrassment. 
'We  give  a  hundred  times  what  is  in  it  every  week  to  an 
opera-singer  who  has  not  a  hundredth  part  of  your  genius.' 

Tricotrin  laughed  in  answer — a  scornful  amusement  in  tlie 
laughter. 

'You  of  the  imperial  court  think  everything  is  »  be  bought 
and  sold— even  your  own  wives  !  "Well,  my  music  ia  out  of 
the  fashion,  it  is  not  to  be  had  for  coin.  Take  your  purse  up 
my  young  sir.' 

'  Not  I,'  aaid  the  marquis  pettishly,  as  he  reined  his  horse 
hack,  angered  to  be  made  ahaured  in  the  eyea  of  his  com- 
panions, igic 
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'  Veiy  well,  then,  take  it,  old  Yetta,'  said  Trlcotrin,  toBsin^ 
it  to.tbe  oldest  womau  in  tie  village  group — an  octogenariati, 
wlioae  bohb  had  all  been  slaughtered  in  Africa.  'It  is  Dot  the 
first  time  almsgtTing  has  beea  hora  out  of  piqae.  I  luppoae 
one  need  not  quarrel  with  the  root  iu  face  of  tne  result.  The 
edelweiss  sprisga  out  of  Alpine  ic«.' 

They  were  silent,  regarding  him  with  the  languid  woadeq 
the  serene  curiosity,  of  men  and  women  ill  used  to  any  ^ure 
in  deference  shown  to  them,  yet  attracted  by  the  promise  of 
some  new  and  singular  thing. 

The  Suchesae  de  Lira  alone  kept  aloof,  letting  her  horse 
nibble  at  the  shoots  of  the  drooping  time-boughs,  and  looking; 
herself  upwards  to  their  pyramids  of  starry  blossom. 

'  But  will  you  only  play  for  the  peasantry  or  for  the  popu- 
lace P '  askedEstmere,  drawing  nearer,  remembering  his  latest 
iQt«rview  with  the  man  whom  he  mistrusted  as  a  character,  and 
regarded  as  a  vagabond,  yet  who  interested  him  despite  herself. 

Tricotiin  at  length  met  bis  eyes ;  in  his  own  laughed  hia 
brilliant  enigmatical  smile. 

'Will  jrou  tell  me  who  want  to  be  played  to  more?  Uu»o 
is  education.' 

'  Certainly ;  bat  no  ignorant  mind,  no  untrained  ear,  can 
appreciate  melodies  as  perfect  as  yours  seem  to  be.' 

'  Can  an  ignorant  or  an  oatraiaed  brain  follow  the  theory  of 
light,  or  the  metamorphosis  of  plants  P  Yet  it  may  rejoice  in 
the  rays  of  a  summer  bud,  in  the  scent  of  a  nest  of  wiid-nowers. 
So  may  it  do  in  my  music.  Shall  I  ask  higher  payment  than 
the  God  of  the  sua  and  the  violets  asks  for  Himself  P  ' 

Estmere  looked  at  him  with  an  increaeing  interest. 

'  A  noble  anawer,'  he  aaid  with  a  bend  of  his  haughty  head. 
'But  still,  despite  this,  you  must  sometimes  desire  a  more 
appreciative  audience.' 

'Appreciative!  0-h4!  how  shall  we  call  that?  There  are 
many  kinds  of  appreciation'.  The  man  of  science  appreciates 
when  he  marvels  before  the  exquisite  structure  of  the  sea- 
shell,  the  perfect  organism  of  the  flower;  but  the  young  girl 
appreciates  too  when  she  holds  the  shell  to  ber  ear  for  its 
music,  when  she  kisses  the  Sower  for  its  fragrance.  Apprecia- 
tion! it  is  an  affair  of  the  reason,  indeed  j  but  it  is  an  afbir  of 
the  emotions  also.' 

'  Aad  you  prefer  what  is  born  of  the  latter  ? ' 

<  Not  always  j  but  fbr  my  music  I  do.  It  speaks  in  an  ui^- 
^owu  tongtie.  Soieuce  mav  have  its  alphabet,  out  it  ia  feeling 
^t  tnuuilAte*  iti  |ioeiai.   Pelwoohe,  wbo  le»v«q  off  kU  wor^ 
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to  listen  ;  DfiBcamps,  in  wbose  eyes  I  see  tears  ;  Ingres,  wlio 
diefuns  idyls  while  I  play  ;  a  young  poeb,  whose  face  reflects 
my  thoughts ;  an  old  man,  whose  youth  I  bring  back ;  an 
hour  of  pain  that  I  soothe  ;  an  hour  of  laughter  that  I  give: 
these  are  my  recompense.  Think  you  I  would  exchange  them 
for  the  gold-showers  and  the  diamond-boxes  of  a  Parinelli  F  ' 

'  Sorely  not.  All  I  meant  was,  that  you  might  gain  a  world- 
wide celebrity,  did  you  choose.' 

'  Qain  a  honey- coating,  that  every  fly  may  eat  me,  and  o?ery 
goat  may  sting?  I  thank  you.  I  hare  a  taste  to  be  at  peace, 
and  not  to  become  food  to  sate  the  public  fkmine  for  a  thing  to 
tear.' 

Estmere  smiled ;  he  did  not  understand  the  man  who  thus 
addressed  him,  but  be  iraa  attracted  despite  all  his  strongeet 
prejudices. 

'  You  are  right.  Under  the  coat  of  honey  is  a  shirt  of  tur- 
pentine.   Still,  to  see  so  great  a  gift  as  touts  wasted — ' 

'  Wasted  P  Because  the  multitudes  nave  it,  such  as  it  is, 
instead  of  the  units  F  Droll  arithmetic  I  I  am  with  you  in 
thinking  that  minorities  should  have  a  good  share  of  power, 
for  all  that  Is  wisest  and  purest  is  ever  in  a  minority  aa  we 
know;  but  I  do  not  see,  os  you  see,  that  minorities  should 
command  a  monopoly^  of  sweet  sounds  or  of  anything  else.*    1 

'  I  spoke  to  the  musician,  not  to  the  politician,'  said  Estmere 
with  the  calm  chUl  contempt  of  his  colder  manner.  The  cold 
side  of  his  character  was  touched,  and  his  Hympathies  were 
alienated  at  once. 

Tricotrin,  indifferent  to  the  hint  aa  to  the  rebuff,  looked  at 
him  amusedly. 

'  O,  I  know  you  well.  Lord  Estmere ;  I  told  you  so  not  long 
ago,  to  your  great  disgust.  Ton  and  your  Order  think  no  man 
should  ever  presume  to  touch  politics  nulesB  his  coat  be  velvet, 
and  his  rent-roll  large,  like  yours.  But,  you  see,  we  of  the 
Seole  bttitsonntere  generally  do  as  we  like ;  and  we  get  pecking 
at  public  questions  for  the  same  reason  as  our  brother  birds 
peck  at  the  hips  and  the  haws — because  we  have  no  granaries,  m 
you  have.  Ton  do  not  like  Socialism  P  Ah !  and  yet  afibct  to 
follow  it.' 

'  I  r  Estmere  looked  at  this  vayside  wit,  this  winehonaa 
pbilosq)her,  with  a  regard  that  asked  pl^nly,  'Are  you  fbol  or 
knave  ?  ' 

'  To  be  sure,'  answered  Tricotrin.  '  Tou  have  chapel  and 
chaplain  yonder  at  your  chAteau,  I  believe  ?  The  Book  of  the 
Christians  is  the  very  manut^  of  Sodaliam :  "  Tou  read  tfaegoi^ 
2  V 


pel,  Marat  ?  "  they  oried.  "  To  be  auie,"  bmA  Marat.  "  It  ib  tfi8 
Djiost  republican  book  in  tbe  world,  and  aends  all  the  ricli  people 
to  hell,  IJF  you  i)  like  not  my  politics,  ieausire,  donotliaten 
to  the  Bevolutionist  of  GhilUee." 

What  Bstmere  would  have  answered  was  never  beard.  At 
tb&t  moment  the  Ducbesse  do  Lir^  turned  her  horse's  head 
quickly,  and  glanced  at  Tricotrin  with  a  swifb  flashing  regard, 
that  conveyed  all  to  him,  naught  to  others. 

'  Have  you  no  word  for  me  ? ' 
'  She  ^oke  on  au  impulse,  half  of  remorseful  ahame  for  her 
own  silence,  half  of  unreasonable  feminine  impatience  at  the  ab- 
sence of  aH  recognition  from  him..  She  knew  that  his  abstinence' 
from  it  was  out  of  noble  deticscy  towards  ber,  generous  submis- 
sion to  her  will  and  to  her  welfare-;  ahe  would  have  been  in- 
censed had  he  claimed  intimacy  with  her,  yet  she  vita  irritated 
that  he  could  thus  ignore  her  presence. 

With  the  remorselesB  vanity  of  a  beautiful  wayward  woman,, 
she  could  not  bear  to  see  indifference  even  in  one  to  whose 
peace  it  waa  indispensable,  and  in  whom  her  pride  refused  to 
acknowledge  before  the  world  a  friend.  This  alienation  be- 
tween them  had  been  from  her  owa  wish,  by  her  own  work ; 
yet  hie  acceptance  of  it  always  stung  her  with  a  Tivid  sense  of 
hutniliation. 

Therefore,  though  to  pa^  him  as  a  stranger  was  what  she 
had  de^red,  her  sdf-love  and  her  remorse  forced  her  to  break 
through  the  barrier  she  had  herself  imposed.  She  voluntarily 
drew  all  eyes  upon  her,  as  vrith  something  of  the  enchanting 
petulance  of  her  early  years  she  asked : 

'  Have  you  no  word  for  me  P ' 

He  uncovered  his  head  to  her  again,  and  smiled. 

'Many  words,  madame,  if  you  wish  for  tbean;  but  my  phrases 
are  not  the  chocolate-alnu>n«&  palatable  to  great  ladies.  Besides, 
are  >/ou  BO  unaristocratic  as  to  remember  an  old  debt  ?  What 
will  these  noblemen  think  of  you  ? ' 

Estmere's  regard  was  fastened  on  them  both  with  a  surpriae 
)ffi  did  not  attempt  to  veO,  What  she  did,  what  she  said,  had 
an  interest  for  him  no  other  living  being's  acts  and  words  pos- 
sessed; and  he  beheld  with  no  less  disquietude  than  amaze- 
ment this  address  to  a  lawless  bohemian  from  a  woman  whom 
even  her  own  society  foand  ao  languidly  cold,  so  inerdleBsly 
scornful, 

-  She,  a  patrician  as  proud  as  himself,  far  aloof  from  aU  weak- 
ness of  her  Ses  or  derogation  to  her  dignity,  yet  had  some  close 
bond  in  conmion  with  a  atroiling  musician— a  roaming  eccentii- 
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Citr— ^  Bcamp  in  a  linen  bloase,  nith  n  monkeif  in  bia  pocket, 
and  the  salt  of  a.  lawless  wit  on  hiB  tongue. 

Tricotrin  divined  the  thought  in  his  mind,  and  inmed  to- 
wards him. 

'I  Baid  so.  Madame,  you  will  lose  my  lord's  esteem  for  erer 
if  you  do  not  take  care.  £arl£uetace.  Bee  here:  long  years  a^o, 
when  thia  fair  empress,  whom  you  know  now,  was  childish 
enough  to  object  to  a  premature  death,  I  chanced  to  save  her 
life  one  summer's  day — by  mere  accident  and  without  risk — so 
that  she  hss  nothing  to  thank  me  for ;  still  she  remembers  it. 
She  errs  to  her  Order  in  harbouring  such  a  plebeianiam  as 
gratitude;  but  in  consideration  that  her  life  has  turned  out 
worth  haying,  you  may  perhaps  be  brought  in  time  to  under- 
stand and  to  pardon  it.' 

The  light  sarcasni — the  easy  disowning  of  all  his  vast  claims 
— ^the  Bwift  desire  to  save  her,  even  from  the  passing  suspicion 
o!  her  companions,  touched  all  her  latent  conscience,  stong  all 
her  latent  generosity — touched  and  stung  them  as  no  assertion 
of  his  rights  and  of  her  debt  could  ever  have  done. 

Her  higher  nature  flashed  out  in  the  reply  she  gave,  as  she 
glanced  from  the  one  to  the  other: 

'Were  it  possible  that  I  could  incur  my  Lord  Estmere's 
censure  for  a  sentiment  that  the  very  beasts  and  birds  can  feel 
toward  their  benefactors,  I  could  not  lose  his  esteem  so  utterly 
as  he  would  assuredly  lose  mine ! ' 

She  paused  suddenly,  her  face  hot  with  shame ;  she  felt  the 
poverty,  the  futility  of  any  acknowledgement  to  him,  while 
still  actually  she  denied  him,  like  the  apostle  who  was  ashamed 
of  bis  Master ;  while  still,  untold,  unguessed,  the  width  and 
the  depth  of  his  benefits  to  her  lay  buried  for  sake  of  her  pride. 

Estmere  bowed  to  her,— in  his  heart  dissatisfied  and  per- 
plexed. 

'The  Pucliess  is  right;  I  should  indeed  merit  her  disdain 
were  I  capable  of  such  baseness.  In  her  childhood  you  saved 
her  life  ?  The  world  is  greatly  your  debtor.  May  I  ask  how 
it  chanced  F ' 

'Ouf!  nothing  ta  speak  of;  she  was  lost  in  a  wood,  and 
would  have  made  a  choice  msal  for  a  wolf;  that  is  all.  Mistigii 
her9  had  more  to  do  with  the  rescue  tJian  I.  The  world  mj 
debtor  F  A  pretty  phrase  &om  a  great  lord's  lips ;  but  was  it 
the  debtor  of  Antiochus  for  Cleopatra  P  These  beautiful  women 
are  no  good  to  the  world,  they  are  what  the  peasants  here 
think  cometo  are — dazzling  messengers  of  evil,  that  bring  fire, 
and  war,  and  pestilence  in  their  traui.  The  beauty  of  womaui 
0&^  f  ^liw-lk 
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-it  IB  tlie  pssaion-flower  of  out  lives ;  but  it  hna  poigon  in  one 
.eaf  of  it,  and  healing  in  another.  Madame  de  Liri  is  jonr 
guest  f ' 

In  the  quick  tranHition  there  wag  a  sequence  of  thought 
which  Eattnere  caught,  though  it  was  unuttered ;  his  own  im- 
pulse  to  let  himaelf  be  beguiled  by  this  beauty,  whether  it 
brought  Mm  the  poisoned  of  the  healing  touch,  spurred  his 
comprehension. 

He  gave  a  cold  assent  to  the  qnestion,  wondering  still  what 
manner  of  man  this  could  be  who  talked  thus  at  the  door  of 
a  peasants'  ale-house,  and  who  presumed  to  convey  to  himself 
.  a  veiled  warning  gainst  a  passion  whose  existence  no  aign 
even  had  ever  betrayed  to  its  object. 

'  Tou  stay  in  the  valley  yourtelf,  Trieotrin  P '  asked  Valdanba, 
at  the  same  moment. 

'  Pardieu !  I  never  Htay  anywhere,'  laughed  Trieotrin.  '  The 
peri^rinomanie,  as  sturdy  G-uy  Patin  styled  it,  is  the  only  salt 
of  life ;    always  on  the  wiug,  like  a  swallow — it  is  to  keep  per- 

{letual  youth,  perpetual  spring.  Tou  flee  from  the  winter,  snd 
ollow  where  the  sun  goes.  Do  you  know,  to  my  thinking,  the 
Peruvian's  notion  of  paradiae  eclipses  every  other ;  endless, 
buoyant  movement, throughnever-endingfieldsof light.  There 
is  a  grand  conception.  How  vulgar  beside  it  is  the  Cbristian, 
how  unpoetio  even  the  Hellenic,  picture  of  immortality  I ' 

*Yoa  are  always  a  wanderer  P'  asked  Bstmere,  impellecl, 
against  his  own  will,  to  interest  himself  in  one  who  half 
offended,  half  pleased,  half  alienated,  half  attracted  him, 

*  To  be  sure  I  am.    Why  not  ? ' 

'There  would  be  scant  ohedienceto  the  duties  of  citiienship 
if  all  men  were  like  you,'  said  the  other  with  a  smile. 

'  And  no  opportunity  for  an  oligarchy,  which  you  would  re- 
sent still  more !  Wel^  see  you  here,  my  Lord  Earl.  Tou  are 
bom  in  the  purple,  you  have  the  sceptre  of  power,  the  Aaron's 
rod  of  wealth,  you  can  summon  all  fair  things  about  you,  ^on 
can  have  all  the  delights  of  the  soul  and  the  senses ;  and  if 
satiety  curse  them  all  for  you,  it  is  only  because  you  begin 
them  too  early,  and  ask  more  of  them  than  it  is  reasonable  to 
ask  of  any  things  of  earth.  Tou  posseBS  all  yon  desire ;  and 
have  no  foe  to  rob  from  you — save  the  devil  of  disgust,  that 
bides  underneath  all  possession.  But  if  you  were  a  poor  man, 
with  your  soul  and  your  senses  all  quickened,  but  tio  incanta- 
tion rod  of  gold  in  your  hand,  it  would  he  differ^t  with  you ; 
you  might  liae  then  to  find  your  kingdom  In  your 'hberty,  your 
treasore-house  in  the  light  of  the  son,  your  artist  in  the  cowan 
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of  tlie  sky.'-^oaT  empire  in  the  etretch  of  forest,  sea,  or  desert  • 
your  poem  in  a  flower,  your  muaic  in  a  torrent,  your  temple  in 
a  palm  grove.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that  F  Have  you 
ever  thought  how  dear,  to  men  who  have  not  wealth,  are  colour, 
sound,  and  sense  and  dreams  P — the  miraged  cities  that  only 
those  who  travel  in  long  drought  behold  as  compensation. 
You  need  them  not,  you  live  in  palaces.' 

Eatmere  listened,  in  a  grave  wonderiiig  courtesy.  Thepoetic 
nature  scarcely  belonged  to  him ;  he  had  led  the  life  which 
kills  it,  hia  temperament  was  that  of  the  stateeman,  not  of  the 
speculator,  of  toe  lawgiver,  not  of  the  visionary.  9e  could  not 
wholly  comprehend  the  tenor  of  the  fantastic,  vivid,  half  met- 
aphorical answer  given  him ;  yet  there  was  top  much  sympathy 
in  his  mind^ — from  which  no  noble  thought  was  alien — for  him 
to  ridicule  or  slight  it. 

'  You  are  happy,'  he  said,  with  a  sigh  that  was  almost  of 
envy.  'There  is  no  wand  of  gold  that  aiunmons  such  fair 
shapes  aa  can  the  poet's  power  of  fancy.  Only,  I  incline  to 
think  you  live  twenty  centuriea  too  late,  or  twenty  centuries 
too  early.' 

Yiva  turned  on  him  a  svrifl  and  eager  glance. 

'  Of  course,'  she  said,  with  a  certain  emotion,  whose  meaning 
he  could  not  analyse.  '  Was  there  ever  yet  a  man  of  genius 
who  was  not  either  the  relic  of  some  great  dead  age  or  the  pre- 
CttTBor  of  aome  noble  future  one,  in  which  he  alone  haa  faith  ?  * 

'  Chnt ! '  said  Tricotrin  rapidly  ;  he  could  not  trust  himself 
to  hear  her  speak  in  his  own  defence.  '  Fine  genius  mine  !  To 
fiddle  to  a  few  villagers,  and  dash  colour  on  an  ale-houae 
shutter !  I  have  the  genius  of  indolence,  if  you  like  ;  as  to  my 
belonging  to  a  by-gone  age— well,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
not  got  the  soul  in  me  of  some  barefooted  friar  of  Moyen  Age, 
who  west  about  where  he  liated,  praying  here,  laughing  there, 
painting  a  miasal  with  a  pagnu  love-god,  and  saying  a  verse  of 
Horace  instead  of  a  chant  of  the  Church,  Or  maybe  I  am  more 
like  aome  Greek  gosaiper,  who  loitered  away  his  days  in  the 
sun,  and  ate  his  dates  in  the  market-place,  and  listened  here 
and  there  to  a  philoaopher,  and— just  oy  taking  no  thought- 
hit  on  a  truer  philosophy  than  came  out  of  porch  or  garden. 
Ah,  my  Lord  of  Eatmere,  you  have  two  hundred  servants  over 
there  at  Tilliers,  I  have  been  told  !  So  you  not  think  I  am 
better  served  here  by  one  little  brown-eyed,  brown-cheeked 
maiden,  who  sings  her  BSranger  like  a  lark,  while  ehe  brings 
me  her  dish  of  wild  strawberries  ?  There  is  fame  too  for  you — 
hit,  the  Kjok  of  the  Chansons !   When  a  ^rl  waehea  hw  linen 
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in  the  brook,  wben  &  herdnnan  drives  his  flock  through  thft 
lanes,  when  a  boy  throws  his  line  in  a  flshing-stream,  i^en  a 
erisette  sits  and  works  at  her  attic  l&ttice,  when  a  student 
dreams  under  the  linden  leaves, — he  is  on  their  lips,  in  their 
hearts,  in  their  &nciefl  and  joys.  What  a  power  t  What 
a  dominion  t     Wider  than  any  that  emperors  boast ! ' 

'  And,*  added  Bstmere  with  a  smile,  '  if  jon  were  not  Trico- 
trin  70a  would  he  B^ranger  P ' 

'  Asenredly.  A  lyric  poet,  if  he  hare  art,  or  rather  nature 
enough  in  him,  to  wind  himself  into  the  lives  and  the  souls  of 
the  people,  reigna  as  no  Alexaoder,  no  C»ear,  no  Solla  ever 
did  yet.  A  statesman  rules — ay,  for  a  lifetime ;  but  it  is  only 
the  poet  whose  sceptre  stretches  over  generations  unborn.  But 
good-day  to  you — or  rather  good-night.  I  bare  no  buainess 
to  weary  you  with  words,  if  I  do  not  give  yon  music' 

'  But  will  you  not  give  us  both  ? ' 

'  No,'  he  answered  abruptlj^,  and,  lifting  his  hat  to  the  wo- 
men of  the  group,  he  turned  with  a  rapid  movement  and  went 
within.  The  memory  was  keen  in  him  of  the  day  when  he  had 
played  to  the  little  child  that  had  dropped  her  lilies  and  fbrget- 
me-nota  to  listen. 

She  who  onjie — so  long  ago! — had  been  that  child,  happy  in 
her  floral  wealth,  let  him  go  from  her  in  silence,  with  oiuy  a 
courteous  gesture  of  farewell.  Conscience  was  not  dead  in 
her,  but  it  was  numb,  vacillating,' bewildered ;  it  allowed  her 
passively  to  accept  the  tacit  sacrifice  made  to  her;  it  allowed 
her  to  acquioBce  in  his  acceptance  of  her  abandonment,  in  bis 
eelf-negation  for  her  sake. 

Tet  she  felt  debased,  unworthy,  a  coward  to  the  core ;  she 
started  like  a  guilty  creature  when  her  host  addressed  her  as 
they  rode  away  from  the  tavern  porch,  whose  golden  Sunflowers 
the  ereniug  sun  was  just  commencing  to  redden  into  stars  of 
fire. 

'A  strange  character,  this  manf  he  sud  to  her.  'A 
geniiu,  no  doubt ;  but  a  genius  wasted.' 

'iNo  doubt,' she  answered,  withacertaincontemptuousBatire, 
in  which  her  own  emotions  found  alike  mask  and  refuge.  '  He 
makes  no  money  by  it.' 

'  That  was  not  my  meaning,'  replied  Bstmere,  annoyed  at 
the  miaconstruction.  '  It  is  not  for  gold  that  the  highest  intelli- 
gences labour  in  any  age.  But  t^ents  thrown  away  upon  a 
wine-shop  audience  are  stilt  less  profitably  employed  than 
wrapped  in  the  napkin  of  the  parable.' 

*  The  wine-shop  audience  feels !  *  she  answered,  with  that  oo> 
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caBiotuil  ironic  scoff  at  the  patrician  order  which  would  now 
and  then  break  out  in  her,  and  seem  to  show  aome  latent 
though  repelled  sympathy  with  the  bohemiauism  of  another 
<;lass.  '  Can  we  say  so  much  for  the  rapid  circle  of  a  palace 
drawing-room,  murmuring  scientific  jargon,  and  tapping  ^nt 
applause  with  fans  and  gloveB  ? ' 

*  I  think  we  may,  sometimeB,'  said  Estmere  coldly.  '  I  can- 
not myself  perceive  why  educated  faculties  in  the  admire  make 
discriminatiTe  admiration  lees  honourable  to  its  object  than  ft 
clown's  grin,  or  a  milfcmaid'a  tears.  It  is  the  cant  of  the  age 
to  presuppose  the  monopoly  of  all  eympatbieBby  the  uncultured 
olasaeB ;  now,  I  belie-re  that  there  are  no  classes  more  utterly 
unsympathetic  on  the  earth.  Sympathy  has  its  birth  in  the 
mind  yet  more  than  in  the  heart.  The  sympathy  of  the  boor 
is  restricted  to  his  own  hearth ;  it  is  only  the  sympathy  of  the 
scholaf  that  extends  to  things  totally  opposed,  antt  persons  en- 
tirely alien,  to  him.' 

'  let  there  are  scholars  who,  if  they  climb  the  ice  mountiun 
of  their  own  ambition,  care  not  whom  the  avalanches  slay  in 
the  vilhiges  below.' 

'  Well,  that  is  not  a  worse,  it  is  to  an  extent  a  higher,  form 
of  egotism  than  the  peasant's,  who,  if  his  own  hayrick  be  not 
in  flames,  cares  not  what  torch  of  war  desolates  the  neighbour- 
ing plain.  Bat  can  you  tell  me  no  more  of  this  manTricotrin? 
Tricotrinl  it  is  not  a  name.' 

'I  have  never  known  him  go  by  any  other.  No,  I  can  tell 
you  very  little  of  him.  He  is  a  logogriph,  whose  leading  word 
I  have  never  guessed.' 

'  Tet  he  saved  your  life,  it  appears  ? ' 

'  That  is  a  sarcasm  I  He  saved  my  life  certainly ;  but  I  waa 
an  infant,  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  circumstanee ;  I  have 
merely  heard  of  it — ' 

'Aud  you  know  nothing  of  him  P — I  mean  of  bis  antecedents, 
hia  modes  of  life,  his  pursuits,  of  what  first  made  him  the  bo- 
hemian  and  the  eccentricity  that  he  is  now  ? ' 

'  I  have  no  idea  ;  I  have  never  had  any  means  of  ascertaining, 
I  know  that  the  Sue  de  Xiirik  held  bim  in  high  esteem  for  some 
great  service  rendered  in  an  insurrection ;  I  know  that  ho  is  a 
man  of  infinite  wit,  infinite  resources,  infinite  uobOity  of  feeling 
— that  is  the  extent  of  my  knowledge.  I  greatly  doubt,  also 
if  any  .one's  influence  is  "greater.  He  is  "  Tricotrin,"  tha 
people  say.  Both  he  and  they  seem  to  consider  all  uttered  in 
that  worn  which  you  find  so  singular.' 

'  I  find  it  singular  because  it  is  so  evidently  but  a  pseuda* 

^y^-'  >u.Googk 
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'  I  never  thought  of  it  as  such.  There  an  Btraiig«  tuunea 
unong  the  French  hat  people.' 

'  But  that  man  doea  not  belong  to  the  hat  peuple  of  any 
nakioti.' 

'  Bt  hia  look — no.  Yet  I  never  heard  anything  that  sug- 
geated  his  belonging  to  any  other  grade  than  that  which  be 
MMQUiefi;  although — ' 

■  Although  what  f ' 

'  Although — ^iei  not  bis  tendemesa  for  the  people  rather  that 
' '  one  who  has  ToIimtarUy  associated  bimsdf  with  them  than 
Mat*  of  one  who  natnrallv  belongs  to  them  F ' 

*  This  was  my  own  thought.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
learn  something  of  him  P ' 

'  I  do  not  tmnh  bo  ;  I  imagine  no  one  would  more  aontely 
cesest  any  attempt  to  penetrate  bis  past.' 

She  spoke  hurriedly,  for  the  first  time  losing  the  easy  and 
ne^gent  self-posseBsion  she  had  preserved  throughout  the  con- 
versation. She  felt  an  intense  anxiety  to  divert;  his  thoughts 
from  the  subject,  and  bia  inquiries  from  the  fortunes,  of  Tnco- 
trin ;  and  she  lUlowed  her  anxiety  to  overcome  the  tact  and 
fiudlity  of  her  assumed  indifierance.  To  penetrate  his  past  was 
to  penetrate  hen. 

He  perceived  that  nstless  fear,  but  he  said  nothing  of  it. 
He  accepted  ber  words  in  their  sudTace-meaning,  and  assented 
to  them. 

'  Those  men,'  he  added, '  who  fling  away  groat  gifts  in  gipsy- 
eamps,  and  dash  their  Castilian  water  with  pothouse  drinks, 
are  usually  the  heroes  of  adventures  as  amusing-  as,  but  not 
more  reputable  than,  those  of  Gil  Bios ;  and  though  they 
censure  the  world  and  laugh  at  mankind,  they  have  generally 
first  been  shown  a  jail  by  the  one  and  the  door  by  the  other. 
"  A  great  Character  1 "  says  Society ;  when  it  means — "  a  great 
Scamp  I  *"       , 

A  hot  finsh  of  colour  passed  over  the  fiumeBB  of  her  fiice ; 
her  teeth  set. 

'Ton  love  to  turn  an  epigram,  Lord  Estmere;  and  care 
little  what  you  sacrifice  to  its  points.  Look  in  the  face  of  that 
man  we  have  left,  and  say — you  who  pride  yourself  on  your 
knowledge  of  men— whether  any  single  thing  of  shame,  or  of 
crime,  or  of  dishonour,  could  go  with  the  features  you  see, 
with  the  bearing  that  defies  you  with  the  lion's  regard  thai 
meets  vour  own !  * 

He  Dowed  his  head. 

*  This  person  is  fortunate  in  his  interest  for  yon — prood  in 
ia  defender.' 


rihyCoo^le 
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Then  silence  ensued  between  themj  and  lasted  until  they 
rode  up  to  the  doora  of  ViUiere. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

*I  H&TE  lied  to  him ! '  she  thought,  dropping  her  head  on 
ker  handa  when  she  reached  her  own  chamberB.  She  had  been 
ashamed  of  the  sin  of  ingratitude,  of  the  sin  of  cowardice)  but 
ahe  was  far  more  bitterly  ashamed  of  the  ein  of  falsehood, — be* 
cause  this  last  sin  was  against  the  man  in  whose  sight  she 
desired  not  to  have  only  the  semblance,  but  the  reality,  of  per- 
fect truth,  and  purity,  and  honour. 

She  had  said  no  absolute  word  of  untruth  to  him,  perhaps ; 
it  was  true  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  whence  and  the 
whither  of  the  one  of  whom  they  had  spolten.  While  protected 
by  Tricotrin  she  had  been  too  young  to  question  the  life  that 
seemed  almost  divioe  in  her  eyes  ;  since  she  had  quitted  him 
the  memory  of  it  bad  been  blotted  out  by  a  thousand  more 
Tirid  interests  and  more  selfish  pursuits.  It  was  true  she 
^ew  nothing — never  had  asked  aught — of  this  fate  which  from 
her  childhood  upward  had  been  too  familiar  iu  her  eyes  to  have 
any  aspect  of  strangeness  or  of  mystery. 

She  had  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  truth,  but  that  was  all. 
In  spirit,  in  effect,  in  purpose,  she  had  lied  to  Estmere  ;  lied  to 
the  man  whose  regard  pierced  the  coldness  and  the  vanity  of 
her  life,  as  the  sun's  rays  of  the  mature  year  pierce  the  snows 
and  the  ice  of  the  mountain-peaks,  and  who  called  the  long- 
buried  beauties  of  her  gentler  nature  into  fresh  existence,  as 
those  rays  recall  to  blossom  the  crocus,  and  the  gentian,  and 
the  edelweiss. 

Her  sin  against  him,  as  weighed  with  her  sin  agunst  the 
other,  was  as  a  grain  of  wheat  beside  a  millstone ;  yet  the  life- 
long guilt  had  left  h&r  without  remorse,  without  regret,  almost 
without  moi^  consciousness  of  it ;  the  guilt  of  the  evasion,  the 
concealment,  made  her  feel  covered  wiih  shame,  and  foi  ever 
without  fitness  for  him. 

Be  had  no  right  to  her  confidence ;  she  owed  him  no  alle- 
pance;  he  had  no  title  tosearch  outher  past;  butthese  soph- 
isms availed  nothing  to  reconcile  her  with  herself. 

In  that  moment  she  was  utterly  base  in  her  own  judgment ; 
•he  had  lost  dignity,  and  purity,  and  truth,  and  even  courage ; 
■he  had  be^i  a  coward ! 


T!ben  was  nothing,  viler  or  lower  in 
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ber  esteem ;  aod  in  that  one  Iiour  the  saw  down  into  tbe  deptbs 
of  her  own  heart,  and  saw  there  weaknees  and  wortfaleBsness, 
that  made  the  haughty  Duchess,  who  exercised  bo  superb  a 
power  over  the  bouIb  of  men,  immeaBurablj  beneath  the  child 
that  had  learned  her  simple  lesBons  of  lojahy  and  juatice  &om 
the  lips  of  an  old  peaeant  woman. 

'  I  cannot  deceive  him ! '  she  thought ;  '  and  yet  he  must 
never — he  shall  never — know  I ' 

A  mora  poignant  shame  than  even  that  of  falsehood  amot* 
her  as  ehe  mased  Dms ;  a  shame  that  made  her  ready  to  tear 
her  very  brart  out  of  her  living  body, — the  shame  that  she 
gave  her  love  to  a  man  who  had  never  attend  to  her  one  word 
at  paeeion  or  of  tenderoess. 

'  I  fascinate  him, — I  perplex  him, — I  gain  his  censure, — ^I 
excite  his  Bcom, — I  force  bia  admiration ;  but  are  any  of  thou 
love  f '  she  thought,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul. 

And  her  head  sanh,  and  her  eyes  grew  blind  with  tears,  and 
her  life  ached  with  vain  vague  longing. 

Then  the  imperious  coquetry  in  her  rose,  and  she  looked  at 
ber  own  face;  and  her  eyes  flaabed,  ber  mouth  laughed  in 
proud  resolve  and  consaiousness  of  power. 

'  He  ihall  love  me  1 '  she  said  half  aloud,  in  her  closed  teeth : 
it  was  as  much  a  menace  as  avow.  She  had  said  it  often  when 
but  vanity  alone  had  been  involved  in  its  realisstion  ;  she  said 
it  nowwith  all  her  soul  set  upon  its  fruition.  She  drove  aside 
her  repentance,  her  self-condemnation,  her  sickening  senae  of 
danger  and  of  error,  and  summoned  her  women  about  her,  and 
gaye  herself  into  their  hands,  and  had  the  gold  powder  scattered 
over  tresseB  brighter  than  itself,  and  gossamer  laces  cast  over 
beantiea  whidi  tbey  half  veiled  only  wholly  to  enhance ;  and 
the  diamonds  girdle  a  form  fit  for  the  cestus  of  Venus,  and  a 
aingle  scarlet  flower  set  to  glow  against  tbe  whiteuess  of  her 
bosom. 

'He  shall  love  me  I'  she  thought,  as  the  glanced  at  the  miN 
ron  era  she  swept  from  her  chambera,  voluptuously  lovely  as 
any  goddess  that  ever  passed  through  the  Ivory  Gate  to  haunt 
the  dreams  of  poet  or  of  painter. 

But  Estmere  never  had  feared  her  as  he  feared  her  sensuous 
grace,  ber  intoxicating  cbann,  that  night. 

It  was  the  scarlet  flower  of  passion,  of  pride,  of  victory,  of 
delirium,  that  glowed  within  ber  breast, — ^not  the  white  flower 
of  purity  and  of  truth. 

The  one  had  already  betrayed  him;  the  other  he  bad 
sought  as  the  knight  sought  Tolande  with  the  Tellow  Hai^— 
in  vain,  *-.  , 
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Still  be  lo7ed  her,  though  lie  withheld  the  knowledge  of  hig 
Bubjectioa  from  her;  though  he  resisted,  and  scorned,  and 
feared  the  emotion  that  poaeeased  him.  Jle  concealed  it  jea- 
lously, becBuee  he  mistrusted  her, — mistrusted  that  she  might 
fool  him  as  she  fooled  all  men ;  that  she  had  daager,  and  evil, 
and  cruelty  in  her,  as  have  all  things  dominated  by  vanity. 

Alao,  he  mistrusted  himself.  He  was  no  longer  young ; 
with  this  boy's  play  of  love  he  had  naught  to  do,  since  it  had 
dealt  him  back  the  ersj  ashes  of  a  desolated  honour,  in  return 
for  his  fair  gold  of  faith.  It  seemed  to  him  as  a  madman's 
folly  to  suppose  that  he  alone  could  succeed,  where  all  others 
had  failed,  m  awakening  tenderness  and  fealty  from  such  a 
woman  as  this.    He  had  distrust  of  her,  distrust  of  himself. 

The  proud  noble  eould  not  sue  to  be  rejected ;  ther  grave 
.  statesman  eould  not  bend  his  neck  in  an  unvalued  homage ; 
the  superb  gentleman  could  not  stoop  in  vain,  and  give  him- 
self to  the  gay  languid  disdain  of  a  successful  and  sated 
coquette. 

He  loved  her  with  a  passion  only  stronger  and  deeper  for  its 
sappressiou;  but  still  stronger  that  itself  were  his  fears  of 
hers  and  bis  own  self-respect.  He  would  not  give- up  his  hon* . 
our  for  her  wanton  play,  his  dignity  for  her  captious  triumph. 

Moreover,  a  certain  vague  but  painful  suspicion  had  arisen 
in  him  with  the  reticence  that  he  had  noted  in  her  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  that  tavern-musician  whom  she  defended,  yet  ignored, 
^o  single  trace  of  embarrassment  and  of  reluctance  uiat  she 
had  displayed  had  been  lost  upon  him.  He  perceived  that 
there  was  here  some  memory  or  some  circumstance  that  she 
desired  to  thrust  awav ;  some  bond  between  her  and  this  wan- 
derer that  she  wished  unrevealed,  undivined.  His  own  mind 
was  too  lofty,  his  own  thoughts  too  noble,  for  any  coarse  or 
base  suggestion  to  present  itself  to  him  as  the  reason  of  this  ; 
still  the  fancy — for  it  waa  scarcely  more — haunted  and  trou- 
bled him. 

He  loved  her ;  hence  he  would  have  had  her  life  stainless  as 
the  driven  snow,  and  open  before  him  as  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
And  he  felt  instindaveiy  that  it  never  would  he  thus. 

Ere  he  had  met  her,  she  had  lived  through  many  seasons  of 
victory,  of  brilliancy,  of  luxury,  of  celebrity;  in  them  how 
many  dead  passions,  dead  joys,  dead  pleasures,  dead  paii^ 
might  lie  of  which  be  could  iiever  know  ?  They  said  that  she 
had  never  loved ;  but  who  could  tell  P  who  could  be  certain 
that  her  scorn  for  all  her  facile  conquests  might  not  be  honr 
&ota  Bome  secret  and  silent  emotioQ  of  which  she  was  oahamed  / 
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some  impulse  that  could  not  be  indulged  without  derogation 
from  her  code,  degradation  to  her  rank  ?  This  well  might  be, 
without  ehame  to  her ;  this  etranger  might  hold  the  clue  to 
whatpocTer  the  secret  wns,  might  even  have  been  the  object  of 
BucU  an  ottacliiaent.  Thua  he  mused  in  the  self-torture  with 
which  the  wisest  torments  himself  when  once  the  love  of 
woman  has  entered  into  him. 

He  was  riding  slowly  through  the  outlying  woods  of  his 
estate,  in  the  freshuBBs  of  the  very  early  day.  Some  forest 
question  had  needed  his  presence  there,  and  he  had  been  glad 
of  the  stillness,  the  loneliness,  the  freedom  from  bis  duties  as 
a  host. 

'  What  he  would  have  given  for  youth ! '  be  thought, '  for 
the  years  of  hia  son's  youth  ! ' 

That  fiitile  desire  had  never  touched  his  life  before;  it  was 
spent  in  grave  ambitions,  high  purauita,  fair  fame ;  it  was  too 
lofty  for  envy,  too  serene  for  regret ;  it  was  only  now,  when 
the  weakness  of  passion  undermined  it,  that  he  felt,  with  a 
restless  weariness,  sorrow  for  the  many  years  that  Jiad  slipped 
by  and  never  brought  him  a  joy ;  desire  for  the  glow  and  glory 
of  the  hopes  which,  with  aim,  had  died  out  so  long  ago, 
crushed  liie  bruised  asphodels  in  the  white  false  hand  of  a 
woman. 

A  sigh  escaped  him,  a  quick,  low,  impatient  sigh  of  pain : 
had  he  dwelt  in  peace  through  all  these  many  seasona  only  to 
fall  before  this  sorceress  at  the  last  I 

He  started,  as  in  answer  to  that  sigh  a  voice  challenged 
him  in  what  he  had  believed  to  be  so  perfect  and  profound  a 
solitude. 

'You  are  woary,  Earl  Eustace,  and  on  a  midsummer  morn- 
ing too !  For  shame  1  Ah  I  the  grass-wreaths  of  the  Sclpii 
and  the  Julii  were  searer  in  all  t^eir  honour  than  the  fresh 
Campagna  grasses  that  bo^  poets  wove  for  Kffivia'a  or  for 
Flora's  hair.    It  is  so  to  this  day,  is  it  not  P ' 

Estmere  checked  his  horse,  and  glanced  around  in  the  enn- 
lighteued  woods. 

Beside  him,  knee-deep  tn  flowers  and  ferns,  with  a  wounded 
quail  in  his  right  hand,  stood  Tricotriu,  under  a  group  of  pine^ 
&om  whose  boughs  Mistigri  was  swinging. 

'  I  have  been  oathiog  in  one  of  your  pools,'  pursued  his  tres- 
passer, whose  hair  and  beard  still  glistened  with  water-drops. 
'  A  little  man-forgotten  lake  there,  under  the  trees,  that  no 
creature  ever  sees  save  the  water-fowl.  Tou  bathe  in  a  dainty 
marble  bath,  with  a  fresco  of  Leda  on  the  walls,  I  believe, 
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Bah!  mj  teals'  and  vidgeons'  and  wild  Bw&na'  Jordan  is  fai 

better.' 

Eatmere  did  not  answer  him  ab  once;  enrprise  at  his  pre- 
sence there,  annoyance  at  the  audacious  freedom  of  the  ad- 
dress, and  the  latent  attraction  that  this  man  possessed  for 
him,  all  holding  him  atlent.  He  had  desired  to  meet  with  Tri- 
cotrin  again ;  but  he  was  scarcely  prepared  for  so  uncere- 
monious a  greeting. 

'  Good-day  to  you,'  he  said  at  length,  with  that  cold  and 
gentle  courtesy  which  marked,  far  more  definitely  than  other 
men's  insolence,  the  difierences  of  rank,  '  You  bare  a  bird 
there — is  it  dead  ?  ' 

Tricotrin  looked  up  and  laughed  in  his  eyes,  touching  the 
little  quail  softty. 

'Ton  think  Hook  like  a  poacher  P  No;  the  thing  is  livine; 
but  I  found  it  with  its  wing  broken — by  a  blow  from  a  eti^ 
or  a  atone,  most  likely ;  and  I  shall  keep  it  with  me  and  cure 
it  "  Fralret  met,"  said  Pranpoia  d'Aasisse  to  the  birds.  He 
was  a  bold  man  to  claim  brotherhood  with  the  innocenta.  And 
he  talked  to  them — the  fool ! — instead  of  listening.  What 
presumption ! ' 

'  Tou  are  fond  of  birds  and  animals  ?   You  are  a  naturalist  ? ' 

'  &od  be  praised,  no !  I  am  fond  of  tbem,  yes.  How  honeat 
they  are,  how  tender,  how  grateful !  They  do  not  take  your 
benefits  as  so  many  reasons  why  they  should  cut  your  throat 
lest  you  should  ever  claim  a  debt  against  them,  which  men  are 
apt  to  do.  But  a  naturalist!  A  manwho  thinks  himself  justi- 
fied in  mating  all  creation  groan,  if  he  can  tickle  his  own 
vanity  with  one  straw  of  knowledge ;  who  will  give  the  tortures 
of  hell  to  the  dumb  meek  brutes,  if  ao  be  that  thereby  he  mav 
gain  some  scrap  of  false  science,  which  the  future  will  laugh 
at  as  the  present  now  laughs  at  Aristotle.  No  1  For  what  do 
you  take  me  p  ' 

'  For  what  do  you  bid  me  to  take  you  P ' 

He  asked  the  question  on  an  impulse.  He  ardently  desired 
to  learn  something,  were  it  ever  so  little,  of  this  wandering  life, 
that  waa  the  entire  antithesis  of  his  own. 

Tricotiin's  eyes  laughed  again  at  him  with  their  amused  and 
sunny  irony. 

'  Bather  tell  me  what  you  select  for  me.  I  am  three  abomi- 
nations in  your  sight,  I  &ncy :  a  cosmopolitan,  a  democrat,  and 
a  vagabond,  eh  p ' 

'  Surely  the  cosmopolitan  is  a  man  of  too  high  powers  anj 
gifts  to  be  fitly  associated  in  designation  with  the  other  tw< 
appellatives  P ' 
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*  Pooh  I  What  is  there  to  object  to  in  the  other  two,  pn;  F 
David,  MithridateB,  Artaxerxes,  Nezahualooytl,  TiriathuB 
Bcores  of  great  kings,  were  vagabondB  and  wanderers  in  thetr 
nontiates  ;  and  as  for  democrata — well,  one  may  have  worse 
company,  I  fancy,  than  Buzot,  Vergniaud,  Milton,  Hampden, 
and  all  their  like,  stretching  up  to  Caius  Gracchus.  Not  that 
I  altogether  hold  with  Aim  for  hia  bribes,  bis  lancour,  his  corn 
proletariat,  and  other  auch  matters.' 

'  Tou  cite  honourable  namcB,'  answered  Estmere  with  a  smile, 
unconsciously  falling  into  hia  companion's  vein  of  speech.  '  Tou 
forget  that,  for  the  few  kings  errant,  there  are  a  million  of 
thieves  and  gipsies,  and  that  for  one  Qracchua  we  get  a  Cinn^ 
a  Critolaus,  a  Qlaucius,  more  or  less  miaerably  repeated  a  thou- 
sand times  in  every  nation.' 

'Ay;  aaforoneDrusuB, oneScipio, oneSempronius,  and  one 
Estmere,  to  whom  "  nobility  is  obligation,"  there  are  a  million 
pretty  patricians  who  play  at  a  paper-tyrannis,  and  disgrace  the 
order  while  they  ape  the  ways  of  the  great  Eupatrids.  But  I 
do  not  see  myself  that  the  dignity  of  the  original  type  is  harmed 
because  it  ia  unworthily  imitated.  For  the  real^afinaof  a  true 
Correggio  you  get  the  false  glaze  of  ten  thousand  copies  from 
the  s^ooIb;  but  that  does  not  change  the  true  Correggio's 
Talue.' 

Estmere  bent  his  head  in  acknowledgment  of  the  tribute  to 
himself,  which  be  saw  was  no  lip  service,  but  the  offspring  of  a 
cordial  sincerity,  while  increased  surprise  came  on  him.  This 
man,  with  a  democrat's  codes,  had  none  of  the  democrat's  blind 
class-hatred. 

'  You  have  a  silver  tongue,'  he  aaid,  resting  his  eyes  on  his 
companion  in  grave  speculation.  '  You  yourself,  I  believe,  with 
all  your  professions  of  lawlessness,  admit  that  "  humanity  is 
obligation,"  a  law  still  more  stringent  and  far  more  wide-apread- 
ing.  I  was  present  when  the  Paris  crowd  worshipped  yon  for 
your  noble  rescue  of  the  stone-mason  from  the  dead  well.' 

Tricotrin  gave  an  impatient  gesture,  and  almost  an  embar- 
rassed laugh.  He  hated  such  things  ae  these  in  his  life  to  be 
known  or  be  quoted. 

'  Pshaw  I  what  was  that  f  ha  cried  lightiy.  '  I  did  not  get 
even  a  sprain.  To  those  poor,  sickly,  effeminate,  city-mewed 
Parisians,  who  Boarce  ever  stir  outside  their  banier-walls,  it 
might  look  a  great  feat ;  but  to  any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
mountaineering,  to  any  one  who  as  hung  by  a  rope  over  an 
Alpine  precipice,  the  mere  going  down  into  a  well  was  nothing 
at  all' 

Estmere  smiled.  n,„..,„,Google 
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'  Tou  may  undervalue  the  action;  no  one  else  is  likely  to  do 
»u.  It  waa  a  very  Bplendidreault  of  suchaunion  of  courage  and 
coolnesa  as  we  do  not  very  often  find ;  and  it  waa  a  gceat  lelf- 
devotion  also.' 

'  Self-devotion  I  Faf  t  not  a  bit  of  it.  Is  death  anoh  a  ter- 
rible thing  that  we  are  such  wonderful  heroes  for  riekingit  P  I 
am  pagan  enoogh  to  deem  it  no  such  awful  viaitant.  By  the 
way,  it  ia  a  sufficiently  droll  aSair  that  Ohrietianity,  which  pro- 
feasea  itself  so  sure  ofthe  justice  of  Divine  indgmente  and  of  the 
poeeession  of  an  eternal  Hereafter,  ahoula  he  the  one  religion 
whose  followers  have  moat  asaiduoualy  dressed  up  Death  as  a 
King  of  Terrors,    Anomalous,  aeauredly.' 

IBstmere  stOl  regarded  him  with  earnest  mtereat,  paying  lit- 
tle heed  to  what  he  uttered,  bo  intent  waa  he  himaelf  in  apecula- 
tion  as  to  what  this  wanderer  could  posaibly  be. 

'  It  waa  certainly  you,'  he  said  at  length, '  whom  I  met,  not 
very  long  since,  in  L^is'  atelier,  and  who  reminded  me  of  my 
having  once  purchased  the  Attavante  P' 

'  Tea  ;  it  was  I.' 

'  Ldis  spoke  of  you  to  me  with  the  deej>eBt  attachment,  and 
told  me  the  tale  of  that  little  black  ^miliar  which  swings  yoa- 
der.    Tours  is  a  peculiar  name.' 

Tricotrin'a  eyes  laughed  a  little. 

'  Is  it  F    It  IB  a  simple  one  enough.* 

'  Of  what  part  of  the  country,  may  I  ask  P' 

'  A  cosmopolitan  has  no  countiy.' 

'But  even  a  cosmopolitan  must  have  parentage— raoe — ^birth- 
place P' 

'  Must  he  P  Well,  a  bohemian  need  have  none  of  the  three. 
He  is  a  great  deal  Ireer  than  hia  prototypes,  the  gipsies ;  for 
they  are  the  slaves  of  tribe-law  and  blood-influence.  Like 
Hicha  Hall,  of  Mam  Tor,  he  can  write  on  his  tombstone,  if, 
indeed,  he  caie  for  one : 

Qmd  Gtam,  ndaoitia ; 
:'  Quid  Bom,  nescitis ; 

Ubi  ftbii,  nesdtia. 
Valete!' 

Eahuere  smiled  at  the  epitaph ;  and  fbit  himself  compelled  to 
admit  the  hint  to  discontinue  his  inquiiira.  He  turn  to  another 
Bubject. 

•The  Dante  had  been  long  yoora  ?' 

'  Tea.    Why  do  von  ask  f 

'  Only  to  know  if  yon  have  regretted  its  Iobb,' 

'  I  never  regret  anything.    What  is  the  use  f*  -       ■  , 
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'  I  merely  meant,  that— it  would  giTe  me  pleaenre  to  reator* 
it  to  joa  if  you  would  permit  me  P' 

'  I  nerer  take  giftB.  I  thank  you  for  your  intention,  all  th« 
Nune.' 

'  Well — will  you  purehaae  it,  then,  hj  allowing  the  cMteaa 
to  hear  that  mueic  which  you  bestow  so  lariBhly  on  the  tavern?' 

'Ko,'  said  Tricotrin,  more  briefly  still.  'I  do  not  play  for 
any  wage,  nor  in  any  ch&t«aux.  I  play  when  the  apint  mores 
me ;  not  when  men  dictate.' 

'  That  is  the  wajrwudDeSB  of  all  genius,'  thought  Eatmerer 
fts  he  answered  aloud, 

'  It  is  OUT  misfortune  that  you  are  so  antagonistic  io  the 
chiteaax ;  and — you  surely  find  no  debtor  anch  an  ingrate,  no 
master  such  a  tyrant,  as  the  People  f ' 

'Perhaps.  But,  rather  I  find  it  a  dog,  that  bullies  and 
tears  where  it  is  feared,  but  may  be  made  &ithftil  by  genuine 
courage  and  Btrict  justice  shown  to  it.' 

'  The  erperieuce  of  the  musician,  then,  nmat  be  much  moid 
fortunate  than  the  experience  of  the  stateaman.' 

'  Why,  yes.  It  is  ungrateful  to  great  men,  I  grant ;  but  it 
has  the  irritation  of  its  own  vague  sense  that  it  is  but  their 
tool,  their  ladder,  their  grappling-iron,  to  excuse  it.  Still — ^I 
know  well  what  you  mean ;  the  man  who  works  for  mankind 
works  for  a  taakmasler,  who  makes  bitter  every  hour  of  his 
life  only  to  forget  him  with  the  inetant  of  his  death ;  he  ia 
ever  rolling  the  stone  of  human  nature  upward  toward  puier 
heights,  to  see  it  recoil  and  rush  down  into  darkness  and 
bloodshed.    I  know — '  i 

Estmere'e  eyes  still  dwelt  on  him  with  keen,  grave  study. 
The  desire  he  had  to  become  acquainted  with  tlua  man's  paat^ 
and  present,  overcame  the  reluctance  in  him  to  betray  what 
might  seem  curiosity  or  intrusion. 

'  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me,'  he  said,  with  a  certain  hesi- 
tation— '  t«ll  me  without  epigram  or  argument,  simply  how  it 
arrives  that  a  man  of  your  talents  and  culture— as  they  appear 
to  me— occupies  with  content  a  position  where  the  world  can 
so  little  perceive  those  powers,  or  ofi'er  them  their  due  honoura 
and  awards  F' 

'  Tou  wish  to  know  that?' 

The  question  was  rapid  and  stem ;  a  look  of  impatience,  of 
anger,  of  contempt,  swept  stormily  over  bis  features  ;  but  its 
duration  was  brief,  his  careless  sereni^  returned  again,  as  he 
answered  with  a  laugh, 

'Is  there  aught  so  wonderful  that  a  man  likes  his  Uherty, 
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likes  to  wander  at  his  ease,  li&es  to  get  riddance  of  tbe  tnin- 
mels  of  a  civiliBatioa  which,  io  multipljing  wants  and  desirei, 
has  multiplied  envy  and  greed  ?' 

'That  18  the  vagrant's  excuse  for  preferring  license  to  law, 
and  theft  to  honest  labour,'  6sid  Estmere  coldly.  His  inherent 
distrust  of  a  '  character'  began  to  reme. 

Tricotrin  shrugged  hia  shoulders. 

'  Pardie !  so  it  is,  poor  simpleton.  If  he  do  not  knoir  tbtt 
he  who  enters  into  crime  subscribes  subserrience  to  tfao 
weightiest  bondage  on  earth,  it  is  becaiue  his  ignorance  is  as 
strong  as  his  lusts.  And  who  teaches  hirn  otherwise  P  He 
beholds  so  manv  successful  sins  throned  on  high  and  rolling  in 
their  chariots ! 

'  To  accuse  the  world  of  diBhoneBt;f  is  alw^s  the  outlaw's 
defence  of  his  own  stolen  goods,'  answered  Estmere,  in  his 
cbillest  tones.  'But  I  started  no  general  proposition.  X 
asked  you  a  personal — perhaps  a  too  curious — question.  I 
may  seem  rude,  I  hare  no  title  to  ask  an  answer ;  nevertheloM, 
I  must  repeat,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  reconcile  the  great 
gifts  you  undoubtedly  possesB  with  the  career  you  are  content 
to  pursue." 

Tricotrin's  eloquent  eyes  changed  their  expression  muiT 
times  through  the  few  sentences.  As  they  were  condudea, 
his  regard  grew  graver,  though  in  it  there  still  langhed  the  de- 
licate, fine  irony  of  his  careless  sc<mi. 

'  Well — I  will  answer  you,  though  I  would  not  any  one  else. 
Tell  me  firsts  though,  wluit  it  is  you  find  so  reprehensible  in 
my  career  ?  la  it  my  consorting  with  a  little  animal  who  bean 
Um  close  token  of  his  relationship  to  ue  to  be  an  agreeable 
object  of  contemplation  to  man  P — is  it  because  there  is  onl^ 
virtue  in  your  veiVet,  and  gross  guilt  in  my  linen  blouse  P — la 
it  the  telling  of  plain  truths,  the  calling  of  things  simply  by 
their  names,  a  sin  that  blackened  Silla's  name  far  more  than 
the  blood  that  he  shed  P — is  it  because  I  play  to  those  who 
want  amusement  instead  of  to  those  who  can  pay  for  it  f  It 
is  all  these,  I  suppose ;  but  what  else  P ' 

'  Simply — that  naving  genius  you  do  not  care  to  be  worthy 
of  it,  and  to  worthily  b^tow  it.  An  insolent  answer,  you  will 
say ;  but  you  Imre  demanded  my  opinion.' 

'  Certainly.  Well — let  us  see.  What  is  bestowing  it  Vita- 
tbOj  P    I  will  tell  you  a  story. 

'  Once  there  were  three  handmaidens  of  Ejishna's ;  invisi- 
ble, of  course,  to  the  world  of  men.  They  begged  of  Ejishns, 
one  day,  to  test  their  wisdom,  and  Krishna  gave  them  three 
2  6         ,,,■ 
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drops  of  dew.  It  wae  in  the  season  of  droufht, — and  he  badfl 
tiieva  go  and  bestow  them  where  each  deemed  beat  iu  the 
world. 

'  Now  one  flew  earthward,  and  saw  n  king's  fountain  leaping 
ood  shining  in  the  sun ;  the  people  died  of  thirst,  and  the 
fields  and  the  plains  were  cracked  with  heat,  bat  the  king's 
foiintain  was  still  fed  and  played  on.  So  she  thooglit, "  Surely, 
my  dew  will  best  fall  where  such  glorious  water  dances  F" — 
and  she  shook  the  drop  into  the  torrent.  ; 

'  The  second  hovered  over  the  sen,  and  saw  the  Indian 
ousters  lying  under  the  waves,  among  the  sea-weed  and  the 
coral.  Then  she  thought,  "  A  rain-drop  that  falls  in  an  oyster's 
shell  becomes  a  pearl ;  it  may  bring  riches  untold  to  man,  and 
shine  in  the  diadem  of  a  monarch.  Surely  it  ia  best  bestowed 
where  it  will  change  to  a  iewelF" — and  she  shook  the  dew 
into  the  open  mouth  of  a  shell.  ' 

*  The  third  had  scarcely  hovered  a  moment  over  the  patched 
white  lands,  ere  she  beheld  a  little,  helpless,  brown  bird  dying 
of  thirst  upon  the  sand,  its  bright  eyes  glazed,  its  life  going  out 
in  torture.  Then  she  thought,  "  Sure^  my  gift  wUl  be  best 
given  in  suecour  to  the  first  and  lowliest  thing  I  see  in  pain  ?" — 
and  she  shook  the  dew-drop  down  into  the  silent  throat  of  the 
bird,  that  flattered,  and  arose,  and  was  strengthened. 

'  Then  Krishna  said  that  she  aione  had  bestowed  her  power 
wisely  ;  and  he  bade  her  take,  the  tidings  of  rain  to  the  u^hing 
earth,  and  the  earth  rqoiced  exceedingly.  Genius  is  the  morn- 
ing dew  that  keeps  the  world  from  perialiing  iu  drought.  Oim 
you  read  mr  parable  f 

Estmere  bowed  his  head ;  touched  and  rebuked  by  the  poetic 
reproach. 

'  I  do  i — foi^ve  me  that  I  ventured  to  pass  jod^ent  on 
you,' 

'  I  forgive !'  answered  Tricotrin  simply ;  then,  with  the  light 
and  rapid  movement  that  was  common  with  him,  he  sprang  like 
a  deer  across  the  Ireshet  of  water  by  which  he  stood,  and,  phmg- 
iiig  into  the  depth  of  wood  that  lay  on  its  farther  side,  was  lost 
&om  sight  before  the  other  could  arrest  him, 

Eatmere  sat  and  gazed  at  the  green  dense  wall  of  folii^e  that 
the  young  and  old  oaks  of  the  forest  placed  between  them.  He 
was  astonished,  attracted,  perplexed ;  a  feeling  he  could  not  ac- 
count for  moved  him,  and  filled  him  with  a  vexed  impatience  it 
his  own  failure,  and  a  deepened  interest  in  the  one  who  had 
vanquished  him. 

There  was  that  about  this  fearless  grace,  this  poetic  eloquence^ 
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tfds  mingled  prtde  itiid  careleBaneas,  tlie  one  as  of  a  king,  th« 
other  na  of  a  gips^,  that;  fascinated  him,  were  it  only  by  eheer 
force  of  contrast ;  and  wrung  from  him  a  reverence  that  he  was 
almost  tempted  to  ridicule,  yet  which  he  could  not  reeiBt  despite 
his  own  resentment  of  it.  He  was  accustomed  to  control,  to 
command,  to  dominate,  to  criticise  men,  ae  he  who  is  born  to 
mle  them  must  ever  do  if  he  would  hold  a  leader's  place ;  bat 
here  was  one  man  with  whom  he  could  do  none  of  these, — one 
man  who  excited  all  his  strongest  prejudices,  who  called  up 
all  hia  haughtiest  creeds,  hut  who  won  on  him,  and  who  chal- 
lenged his  attention  as  none  of  his  own  order  ever  had  done. 
Yet  he  was  impatient  with  himself  for  having  yielded  to  such 

'  Because  he  has  the  gift  <rf  a  fair  tongue,  and  evades  a  direct 
inquiiy  hy  a  poetic  and  fanciful  allegory,  is  he  any  the  truer  and 
safer  r  is  he  any  the  worthier  of  credence  ?'  he  thought,  as  he 
rode  slowly  homenard  through  ^'only  road  intersecting  the 
oak  glades. 

But,  although  he  argued  with  hia  impulse  of  faith  as  a  weak- 
ness, although  he  repeated  to  himself  that  the  charm  which  had 
InDed  hia  suspicions  had  been  but  the  charm  of  an  adventurer's 
facile  and  valueless  eloquence,  an  instinct  stirred  in  his  hearts 
the  instinct  of  one  truthful  nature's  loyalty  unto  another — which 
told  him  still  that  the  doubt  was  dishonour  to  the  one  whom  it 
attaindered  with  suapicion. 

'  A.  clever  actor — what  more  P  A  scholarly  outlaw,  cunning 
,of  fence,  and  with  a  winning  tongue — that  is  all,'  bemused,  and 
HtTove  to  believe. 

But  the  memory  of  the  heroism  in  the  stono-cutter'a  court 
rebuked  him ;  and  the  scepticism  engendered  by  the  world  was 
conquered  hy  the  native  generosity  within  him.  Instintffc 
trusted  where  reason  had  cond»mned.  But  whether  reason  or 
instiiict  were  the  truer  guide,  both  alike  impelled  him  to  know 
&r  more  of  this  wanderer :  both  alike  made  nim  think,  with  the 
old  Homeric  line, 

•  He  only  la  a  living  nun ;  the  nst  are  gliding  shades.' 


OEAFTEB  LTH 

tK  the  balmy  Tose^gardens  of  Villiers  a  group  like  one  from 
the  Decameron  strolled,  and  sat,  and  loitered,  in  the  warmth  of 
a  summer  day. 

Among  thoae  high-born,  lat^uid,  amorous  idlen,  slaTing  their 
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honn  with  Ughteflt  love  and  lighteBt  wit,  a  little  rabbit,  wMt«, 
and  with  fleecy  hair,  ran  rapidly,  half  frightened  at  the  novelty 
of  its  intnisioD,  half  enchanted  with  the  low-hanging  rosea,  at 
which  it  nibbled  horriedly,  to  flee,  as  hurriedly,  with  its  mouth 
full  of  roae-leavee.  No  one  noticed  it ;  it  had  ite  way  among 
the  buds ;  and  ventured  at  last  to  sit  demurely  still,  a  baU  of 
snow  among  the  crimson  blosBoma. 

Suddenly,  and  with  clumsy  yehemence,  there  rushed  to  chase 
it  a  large-limbed,  brawny,  bronzed  woman  of  the  farm,  breaking 
in  where  none  of  her  class  had  ever  dared  to  sitray.  She  caught 
the  terrified  thing,  and  shook  it  angrily  ;  and  turned  her  eyes, 
as  though  ehe  also  were  stupified  at  her  own  temerity,  on  the 
face  of  the  great  lady  nearest  her. 

'  Pardon,  madame,  she  stammered,  with  uncouth  embarrosiied 
eagerness.  '  I  should  lose  my  place  if  it  were  known  I  dared 
come  in  here : — but  this  little  beast  skipped  from  my  arms  as  I 
passed  the  gales,  and  !I  thought  it  would  damage  the  roses,  and 
BO  I  ran— and  ran — and  I  never  saw  where  it  waa  I  came.  "Will 
you  say  eometbing  for  me  if  they  threaten  me  P ' 

The  Duchesse  de  Lira  smiled. 

'  O,  ves ;  meanwhile  I  would  say— do  not  Bwug  that  poor 
rabbit  Dy  its  ears.' 

The  woman  shifted  the  rabbit  at  once  to  an  easier  mode  of 
detention, 

'It  is  very  good  of  madame  to  thiokof  the  dumb  bruteC  she 
muttered  with  awkward  courtesy.  '  I  should  be  loth  to  lose  it ; 
it  belongs  to  old  Virelois,  and  she  is  lonely,  and  makes  friends 
of  these  things — but  I  forget,  I  have  no  business  here — for- 
give my  rudeness,  madame.' 

And  she  thrust  her  huge  coarse  form  through  the  delicate 
loveliness  of  the  rose  aiales ;  her  wooden  shoes  clattering  orer 
the  velvet  sward,  the  white  rabbit  trembling  in  the  hard  grasp 
of  her  hand.  She  went  over  park,  and  meadow,  and  the  step- 
ping-stones of  a  brook ;  and  t&ew  her  rabbit  aside  in  a  hutch ; 
and  entered  the  cool  dairy-house,  and  sat  herself  down  on  • 
stool. 

There  was  a  sullen  savage  pleasure  and  a  coarse  cynicism  on  . 
her  face;  and  her  wide  mouth  laughed  with  a  broad  hoarse 
laugh. 

'I  thought  so — I  thoQght  so  when  she  swept  past  me  in  that 
carriage  t '  she  muttered  in  a  brutish  glee,  with  which  envy  min- 
gled. 'I  said  I  should  know  that  diunty  face  out  of  a  millioa, 
— there  was  a  look  that  kneto,  in  her  eyes,  when  I  said  the  old 
gtaaddam's  name.    Clod's  mercy!  that  twBtard  a  duchess  1— 
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how  cftn  it  have  come  to  paseF  They  said  ebe  was  dead, — find 
we  thought  her  in  ehame — and  all  this  while  she  has  lired 
among  princes.  Well,  I  will  keep  my  tongue  till  the  young 
lord  comes ;  but  it  shall  go  hard  if  I  do  not  hurt  her  some- 
how. She  to  be  an  aristocrat — that  nameless,  uaeless,  wanton, 
iiiBoleDt  thing !  —  it  kills  one  with  laughter  only  to  think 
on  it ! ' 

And  she  laughed  again,  her  hard,  rough,  riotous  laugh, 
sitting  there  in  her  solitude;  and  she  thrust  over,  with  a 
savage  turn  of  her  foot,  the  wooden  etool  on  which,  one 
summer  evening,  the  child  whom  she  had  hated  hod  sat,  and 
eounted  her  magic  grapes,  andcrownedherself  with  her  magic 


While  she  thus  mused,  the  Ducbesse  de  Lini  had  gone  within, 
for  the  heat  grew  oppressive  even  in  those  cool,  shadowy,  foun- 
tain-filled rose-gardens,  and  was  moving  slowly  up  and  down  the 
picture-galleries,  accompanied  by  her  host. 

His  galleries  were  of  great  exteiij)  and  value  ;  year  by  year 
be  had  added  to  his  collections,  until  their  excellence  was 
scarce  to  be  Hurpassed;  and  since  the  early  dishonour  of  his 
wedded  life  had  made  his  old  hereditary  home  distasteful  to 
him,  he  had  gathered  together  all  that  was  rinhest  and  rarest 
of  his  possessions  in  this  his  favourite  dwelling-place  of 
Villiers. 

Ab  she  swept  to  and  -fro  them,  she  conversed  of  art,  and  of 
many  things  beside  art,  vnth  the  airy  subtleties  of  wit  that  a 
woman  of  the  world  gains  from  society,  as  aflowergainaitsbnes 
from  the  bees  which  Tend  it  brilliancy  while  they  steal  its  sweet- 
aesB.  With  her,  indeed,  it  was  rather  inborn  than  acquired. 
Without  any  touch  of  genius — which  could  not  arise  from  a 
temperament  so  volatile,  eo  self-centred,  so  full  of  gay  levity, 
and  so  devoid  of  impersonal  sympathies  as  was  herfr^he  yet 
had  talents  of  the  brightest  and  most  facile  kind.        .      *' 

Unconsciously  to  herself,  and  unknown  to  others,. tbsr&  was 
gnfficient  of  the  instinct  of  the  bohemian  iu'  her  to  make  her 
quick-sighted  to  the  weak  points  of  the  order  to"  which  she  now 
Belonged,  and  to  supply  her  with  delicate  barbed  shaFhs  of  satire 
to  aim  at  them.  Toe  influence  that  had  been  so  long  upon  her 
childhood  had  not  wholly  lost  its  efiect  upon  her  womanhood. 
Though  all  her  tastes  and  attachments  were  with  the  rank  to 
which  she  had  attained,  there  remained  sufficient  in  her  of  the 
temper  she  had  caught  from  her  earliest  teacher,  to  lead  her  into 
wayward  rebellion  ^lainst  some  of  its  codes  and  exactions.. 
Something'  of  the  siilt  of  the  gay  trenchant  sarcaams  she'-l^^ 
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been  fed  oo  in  her  early  years  remained  upon  her  lipi^  ud  not 
seldom  Beasoned  what  they  apoke. 

The  diTeraity,  the  contradiction,  lent  a  special  charm  to  her 
speech,  whenever  her  hauteur  and  her  coquetry  were  1)oth  in 
abemiice  i  as  they  both  were  i«ith  Estmere. 

'What  golden  wit  she  poiBeBses ! '  he  thought :  and  he  wu 
ignorant  Ihat  it  was  but  the  reflex  of  the  wit  that  he  had  once 
encountered  in  a  bohemian  working  among  the  vintagers  of 
JE'rance. 

Minds  like  Tricotrin's  scatter  their  cold  broadcast,  careless 
who  gleans  it;  minds  like  Viva's  oaten  it  up  as  it  falls,  and 
wear  it  ^iraoefully,  as  a  beautiful  woman  her  diamonds,  making 
more  brilliant  still  what  was  brilliant  already. 

She  woe  moreover  of  a  temper  like  that  of  numy  who  attain 
to  on  eminence  not  theirs  mim  birth;  she  had  only  con- 
tempt for  the  class  irom  which  she  had  come,  but  she  had  none 
the  lesB  contempt  for  the  class  of  which  a  victorious  chance  hod 
made  her  one.  And,  althoi^h  her  mature  reason  rejected  in 
ridicule  the  folly  of  ber  childish  credulity,  still  something  of  the 
beliefs  instilled  into  her  in  her  infancy,  as  to  her  fairv  origin, 
lingered  with  her ;  and  when  she  allowed  herself  to  deal  in  a 
touch  of  Beaumarchais-like  epigram  on  those  who  '  had  token 
Hx  trouble  to  be  bom,'  it  was  hiJf  with  the  latent  conviction, 
that  ahe  had  never  been  bom  of  mortals  at  all  I 

She  was  at  no  time  more  seductive  than  in  one  of  these 
moods  of  fimtaatio  rebellion  and  satire ;  and  her  companion 
allowed  himself  to  be  bee;uiled.  If  in  her  absence,  analysing 
her  words,  he  often  wondered  wherein  the  seduction  of  them 
bad  lain,  none  the  less  when  he  entered  her  presenoe  would 
their  charm  become  irresistible  to  him  agtin. 

As  their  converse  at  length  ceased,  he  Dads  her  seat  herself 
where  he  pointed,  to  note  the  effect  of  light  on  the  beads  of  » 
Libeii  opposite. 

She  obeyed ;  and  as  her  eyes  went  to  the  Liberi  they  rested 
also  on  the  pictuM  han^g  next  it — the  portrait  of  the  boy 
with  the  daad  water-fowl.  She  saw  that  therw««  now  on  th? 
same  spot  where  onee  the  old  custodian  of  the  galleries  had 
told  her  the  story  of  that  painting. 

'  Ton  regretted  him  so  much  in  your  childhood— did  you 
not  ? '  she  said  softly,  forgetful  for  the  momeat  that  she  ought 
not,  in  wisdom,  to  show  any  prior  knowledge  of  these  nlleries ; 
and  that  the  narrative  was  one  never  heard  in  the  worid  of  her 
own  present  station. 
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'  Segretted  whom  P '  he  aabed. 

She  coloured  with  annoyance  at  her  own  uncoDsidered  iin- 
pube  and  unthinking  folly;  but  it  Vae  now  too  late  to  re- 
cede. 

'  Tour  elder  brother — that  boy  there  with  the  water-bird  in 
hia  hand,'  she  made  answer.  '  I  heard  Lis  story  once — long, 
very  long  ago.' 

'His  Btory !    "Who  could  tell  it  you.' 

'  An  old  servant  of  yours ;  when  I  was  a  mere  child.  Bi^. 
the  tale  and  the  portrait  impressed  themselTes  on  me ;  aa  auch 
things  will  upon  children's  malleable  minds.' 

'  fneyer  knew  that  your  presence  erer  before  now  honoured 
Viliiers  P ' 

'  0,  it  was  but  for  a  few  hours.  I  was  brought  to  aee  the 
chateau:  you  must  have  been  absent,  of  course.  I  was 
quite  a  child  ;  but  that  picture's  story  stamped  itself  on  my 
memory.'. 

'  I  wonder  you  heard  it.  I  had  hoped  my  pelranla  had 
known  my  wishes  too  well  for  them  to  have  gossiped  of  my 
femUy  hiatoriea.' 

'  It  was  an  old  white-haired  man  who  narrated  it.  I  dare- 
say because  I  pressed  eager  unscrupulous  questions  upon  him — 
it  is  so  long  since  then ;  I  have  forgotten.' 

'  I  can  divine  whom  you  mean.    Ho  is  dead.    Blfimo  is  use- 

'  Tet  you  are  angered  ? ' 

'  Well,  it  is  always  cause  for  annoyance  to  find  that  those 
who  held  a  trust  could  not  keep  it ;  and  I  am,  perhaps,  inclined 
to  be  as  severe  on  those  who  speak  babbling  words  as  on  those 
who  speak  false  ones.' 

The  colour  left  her  cheek  a  little  where  she  leaned  it  on  her 
hand,  as  she  sat  in  the  Louis-Quinze  chair  that  he  had  wheeled 
for  her  use. 

'  But  the  history  ia  a  nohle  one  for  any  to  tell  or  to  liear  ? ' 
she  aaid  at  length. 

'It  is  so  indeed ;  of  a  most  nohle  madness.  But  can  you 
not  well  conceive  that  the  pain  of  having  inherited  my  lands 
and  title  at  the  cost  of  my  brother's  death — a  death  self-sought 
— haa  never  wholly  passed  away  from  me,  has  never  wholly 
ceased  to  taint  them  with  a  certain  sense  of  wrong  and  usurps. 
tionP' 

'  Yes.    I  cAn  comprehend  that.' 

Her  eyes  answered  him  better  than  her  words :  he  had  the 
power,  which  only  one  other  possessed,  of  awakening  thought- 
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fulneM,  emotion,  and  sympsthy,  in  this  careleu  and  TiracioaB 
nature . 

'And  there  waa  yet  more  than  this,'  pursued  Estinere,  the 
ice  of  reserve  uuhroken  for  so  many  veara  melting  at  her  touch, 
'  Tbsid  vras  the  aease  of  my  father's  brutal  injuatice,  his  inordi- 
nate faTOUritism  to  myself,  his  most  culpable  cruelty  to  his  first 
wife,  and  to  her  son,  all  of  which  drove  the  boy  to  his  abandon- 
ment of  his  ^ust  heritage.  It  was  a  great  crime — a  crime  that  in 
my  flight  fitiU  stains  my  race.  If  the  boy  had  given  any  ground 
for  the  hate  borne  to  him,  it  might  have  been  more  pardonable; 
bat  he  gave  none.  He  was  of  exceeding  comeliness  and  grace, 
OB  you  see  there ;  full  of  high  courage,  of  high  genius,  of  high 

Eromise  ;  such  an  heir  as  the  proudest  and  most  fastidious  might 
ave  regarded  with  pride  and  pleasure.  He  was  almost  per- 
petually neglected ;  when  remembered,  ramembered  only  to  be 
taunted,  gouled,  driveu  wild  with  bitter  ironies  cast  at  bis  dead 
mother.  I  was  many  years  younger  than  he  ;  but  I  can  still  re- 
call the  scenes  that  I  witnessed  in  infancy,  and  the  terror  I  felt 
at  seeing  my  father's  fury  fall  on  the  bead  of  my  beloved  com- 
panion ;  for  I  loved  bim  well  indeed.  To  me  he  was  always 
gentle,  generous,  most  infinitely  patient,  as  youths  of  his  age 
are  very  rarely  with  children.  sLj  early  life  waa  literally  made 
desolate  by  hia  loss — ' 

He  paused,  and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  as  he  gazed 
at  the  portrait. 

'  I  grieve  that  I  awakened  a  memory  so  painful,'  she  mur- 
mured.    '  Is  it  certain  that  be  perished  P  ' 

'As  certain  as  any  death  can  be  where  the  body  cannot  be 
found  for  burial.  There  was  no  doubt  left,  indeed.  The  worda 
he  murmured  over  my  bed,  and  which  I,  half  asleep,  thought 
the  worda  of  a  dream,  proved  what  his  intention  had  been.  It 
would  never  be  possible  to  recover  anything  from  the  ring  of 
water  around  Beaumanoir.  It  bas  deep  clefts  and  bottomlesa 
holes,  and  sweeps  out  away  to  the  western  seas.  Moreover,  an 
old  woman-servant  bore  witness  to  having  seen  him  by  twilight 
plunge  in ;  but  she  missed  him  &om  sight,  and  thought  nothuig 
of  it,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  swim,  and  dive,  and  almost  live 
in  the  waters,  like  any  bittern  or  gull.  Immediate  search  was 
made  in  every  direction  for  him  ;  inquiries  were  everywhere  in- 
stituted ;  but  it  was  considered  as  conclusively  proved  that  be 
must  have  been  drowned  in  the  moat.  A  mausoleum,  inscribed 
to  that  effect,  was  erected  by  my  father.  His  remorse,  though 
utterly  unavailing,  waa  sincere.  Bemembering  what  I  do  of 
Obanrellon's  mature,  I  can  well   imaginv    how  insnlt  and 
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fnlse  accuution  hurled  Um  headlong  to  that  insane  eelf- 

Bacrifice/ 
'  He  was  accused  of  taking  jewels,  was  be  not  P ' 
'Yes!  Buch  a  senseless,  coarse,  frantic  suspicion  1 — aa  if  a 

boy  who  came  of  our  race,  and  of  his  mother's  bold,  sea-born, 

free  people,  could  Iiara  turned  thief! ' 
'  Wers  the  diamonda  ever  found  P* 

*  Xerer.  Their  loss  waa  hearv,  for  they  had  historical  as 
well  as  an  enormous  pecuniary  TaJue.* 

'  Did  you  ever  Buapoct  any  one? ' 

He  gare  a  quick  broken  sigb. 

'In  later  years  I  have  thought  that  the  criminal  was  most 
likely  a  G-reek  youth  in  the  household ;  a  penniless  Athenian, 
pampered  by  my  father's  caprices ;  a  soorpion  who  stung  the 
hands  that  fed  andbefouledtheheaxth  that  warmed  him!  But 
I  might  be  in  error — it  waa  but  conjecture.' 

He  spoke  with  effort.  She  was  silent,  knowing  how 
deeply  and  in  how  cruel  a  wound  this  scorpion  had  thrust  its 
sting, 

'Tour  son  bears  that  title  of  Chaurellon  now  t '  ahe  asked, 
seeking  refnge  in  a  common-place. 

'  It  la  the  second  title  of  the  house.' 

<  Does  he  resemble  your  brother  in  the  least  P  There  is  no 
portrait  of  him  here  P ' 

'fTone.  There  are  some  at  Beaumanoir.  He  has  a  woman- 
ish beauty.* 

*  I  have  heard  that  he  is  not  all  that  yoa  desire ;  is  it 
tnieP' 

'  He  is  notlung  that  I  desire  I  But  we  live  almost  as 
strangers.'    ■  <■>  ■" 

'  Tti&t  seems  terrible.' 

'  It  is  terrible.  It  is  terrible  to  me  that  his  mother's  son 
should  bear  my  name.' 

His  voice  had  passion  and  emotion  in  it,  and  his  head  waa 
turned  from  berashe  spoke.  She  was  the  only  living  creature 
to  whom  he  had  ever  spoken  of  his  dishonoured  wife ;  ahe,  the 
woman  whom  be  loved. 

'  And  there  ever  lived  one  who  could  forsake  you,'  ahe 
thought,  as  for  one  moment  she  beheld  all  the  secret  torture 
which  hie  pride  and  his  dignity  bad  so  long  kept  veiled  from  the 
gaze  of  any  human  eyes.  Ere  she  could  answer  him  others 
approached  them  from  the  western  end  of  the  gallery.  He 
took  bia  hand  from  the  back  of  her  ch^,  and  moved  slightly 
•way. 
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''  *  I  am  not  snre,  m&dame,  now,  tbat  I  hare  placed  yon  nght 
for  the  St.  Catherine,'  he  iiaid  with  his  habitual  tone.  '  Liberi 
is  a  favonrite  with  me ;  there  is  bo  exqulaite  a  BoftneBB  about 
hia  female  heads.' 

They  were  no  more  alone  that  day ;  and  he  sought  no  other 
opportunity  to  be  in  solitude  with  her ;  but  the  words  that  had 
been  uttered  had  formed  a  link  between  them.  Shefeltnearer 
to  him  than  she  had  ever  done ;  she  felt  that  he  bad  said  to  her 
what  he  would  have  uttered  to  no  other. 

A  few  days  later  a  young  man,  in  his  favourite  summer  villa, 
among  the  Aastrian  woods  of  a  fashionable  mountain-side  resort, 
whither  he  had  brought  all  the  levities,  the  extravagances,  the 
vices,  and  the  on  nut  of  his  life,  received  a  coarse  ill- spelt  missive, 
of  a  few  lines  only.  It  looked  the  clumsy  scrawl  of  a  cowherd, 
or  a  cbftrcoal-bumOT ;  yet  he  read  it  with  an  attention  which  he 
did  not  concede  to  many  elegant,  perfumed,  neglected  letters 
that  came  with  it;  for  the  writer  had  been  a  panderer  to  hia 
worst  sins ;  a  she-wolf  who  would  bring  him  any  lamb  within 
her  ranee ;  a  brute  who  served  his  crimes  ftuthfully  for  sheer 
greed  of  gold;  and  she  wrote  in  the  patois  of  her  province ; 

'  Mt  Lobd, — If  you  have  not  forgot  that  fair  fool  that  esraped 
yon  here  years  ago — that  thing  they  called  Viva — come  hither, 
and  let  me  have  speech  with  you.  There  is  up  at  the  house  a 
grand  aristocrat,  who  tbey  say  will  wed  with  the  Earl  your 
lather ;  and  if  ever  that  bastard  whom  you  fancied  lived,  she. 
lives  still  of  a  surety  in  this  duchess.  Sue  carries  herself  like 
an  empress ;  and  it  seems  a  mad  freak  for  me  to  be  bold  to 
write  this  of  her ;  but  I  found  her  out  by  a  look  in  the  oyea ; 
and  I  dare  swear  I  am  not  mistaken. 

'  I  am  at  my  lord's  service  ever, 

*  ASKBTM  VbUILLOT, 

<  "Vat  at  ihia  daily  of  Tilliers  on  the  10th  dar  of  June.* 


CHAPTBS  LVm. 

The  afternoon  sun  was  hot  and  cloudless  over  aJl  the  country 
by  the  Loire.  The  barges  and  the  rafts  dropped  lazily  down  the 
stream  with  loads  of  fruit,  of  vegetables,  or  of  fresh-mown  hay. 
The  women  were  washing  their  linen  in  places  where  theroc^ 
shore  made  a  shallow  creek,  or  the  grass  grew  lush  and  Ion 
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sloping  to  ths  water's  edg«.  Tiio  lidtoorenr  wwe  ifc  work 
among  the  vines,  whoae  blosaoms  were  jost  set  and  chaoging 
into  grai>e-buds.  The  horieB  of  the  towiDg-boats  plodded 
lazilr  on  in  the  warmth ;  whil^  the  drowsf  hum  of  ineeetB 
fllW  tiie  air. 

There  was  nothing  changed  in  the  out-door  life  Bince  the 
time  that  a  child  of  fifteen  yeara  had  eat  dreaming  among 
the  Bwallow-awanmng  ivy,  and  weaving  fancies  of  an  luiknown 
worid  while  the  watched  the  old  boatman  mend  bis  striped 
tanned  saiL 

The  boatman  was  dead ;  and  the  sail,  by  his  will,  had  en- 
wrapped him  aa  his  shroud,  where  ha  lay  under  the  orchids  and 
the  vervain  that  blossomed  over  hia  grave ;  but  the  song  of  the 
birds,  and  the  laugh  of  the  raftsmen,  and  the  noise  of  the  wateN 
\riieet,  and  the  voices  of  the  washing  women,  bubbled  on 
unaltered  through  the  length  of  the  dreamy,  sultry,  fragrant 
summer  day. 

Above  one  curve  of  the  river,  yikeae  the  old  dead  boatman 
had  used  to  ait  and  mend  the  ren^  of  his  sail  in  the  shade,  a 
thrush  was  singing  its  little  heart  oMt  upon  aplume  of  pear-tree 
blossom.  The  house  door  8too4  wide  open,  with  the  sun 
streaming  in  over  the  bare,  dean,  wooden  floor.  A  cluster  of 
pieeons  was  balanced  on  the  edge  of  a  brown  earthen  dish, 
eating  its  grain  undiHturbed.  A  great  knot  of  white  lilies  and 
moss  roses  thrust  in  a  broad  pan  of  water  filled  the  house  with 
perfume.  All  was  still,  and  bright,  and  wonn,  and  fiill  of 
peace ;  and  abate,  in  a  little  chamber,  on  old  woman  wm 
dying  the  death  that  to  age  is  release. 

^e  had  been  bom  here  in  these  vine  countries  when  ^e 
toesin  was  tlie  only  chime  that  the  chnrch  bell  rang,  and  when 
the  waters  of  the  Loiia  were  choked  with  the  coipsea  they 
floated  to  the  sea.  Bhe  had  lived  here  through  childhood  and 
raiihood  and  womanhood,  working  hardly  in  field  and  vineyard 
ttirough  the  ohsngea  of  the  seasons — bronEed  in  the  twrid 
noons  and  bitten  with  the  winter  blasts )  bearing  burdens  with 
the  patience  of  the  mule,  and  brightening  beneath  the  alightest 
touon  of  mirth  like  crocuses  beneath  the  first  spring  sun.  She 
had  been  wedded  here,  and  here  borne  her  three  sons ;  and  here 
been  widowed,  and  of  her  Hona  bereaved ;  and  here  beheld 
her  eldest-bom's  sole  child  die,  in  a  weakly  infancy,  of  the  hard 

food  that  alone  stood  betwixt  her  and  her  starvation. 

'  And  here,  also,  the  long,  heroic,  patient,  unrev-nHqMi.  uLi  was 
ended :  a  myste^  of  pain,  and  conflict,  and  coorag*,  anu  end- 
leiB  labour,  and  ceaseless  efibrt  all  passed  away  in  lilencB,  and 
unrecognised  of  men.  '-  .O.Oi>lc 
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She  lay  dying  in  the  little  darkened  cbamber,  while  the  bird 
sang  among  the  frait-treee. 

Each  momiDg,  in  the  Inscioas  aammer-time,  she  had  made 
her  slow  way  out  into  the  porch,  and,  sitting  there,  had  gazed 
with  dim  eyes  out  into  the  sunshine,  with  the  expectant  look  of 
one  who  waits  and  watches  ever  on  her  face,  mch  day  in  the* 
still  cool  spring-time,  when  the  pink  buds  of  the  chestnuts  were 
thrustiiig  through  the  hark,  and  the  violets  made  purple  OTety 
waste  space  of  ground,  she  had  aat  by  her  open  casement^ 
looking  up  the  reach  of  the  river,  with  the  unrest  of  a  baffled 
hope  told  in  the  nervous  movement  of  her  withered  hands, 
^ch  night,  when  night  fell  at  length,  she  had  sofiered  herself 
to  be  lea  away,  lookingvrith  a  piteous  appeal  in  the  face  of  her 
handmaiden  as  she  muttered,  '  To-morrow  ? '  And  the  little 
girl,  ill  knowing  wh^  she  meant,  but  desiring  to  give  comfor^ 
Sad  always  smiled,  and  murmured  back, '  To-morrow  ?  O  yes, 
to-morrow." 

But  the  morrow  had  never  come ;  and  the  few  rivei^people 
and  vine-labourers  who  alone  knew  her  had  wid  among  them- 
selves that  it  could  never  come.  Would  Paris  give  back  ita 
prey? 

Qrand'mgre  nought  the  sight  of  one  whom  Paris  had  de- 
voured.   What  avail  was  that  ? 

The  little  silvery  cadence  of  the  bell  that  rang  before  the 
coming  of  the  Host  had  sounded  over  the  threshold,  and  across 
the  breadth  of  the  etream,  until  the  bargemen  and  the  rowers 
on  the  river  heard  the  faint  musical  herald  of  a  passing  soul, 
and  crossed  themselves,  and  murmured  an  Ave  in  the  hushed 
hot  day. 

The  golden  rod  had  touched  with  its  anointed  oU  the  breast 
and  brow  and  feet  of  the  old  dying  vromon.  The  blessed  bread 
and  wine  had  been  placed  to  the  withered  lips,  which  the  re- 
ligion that  they  symbolised  had  never  fed  during  the  famished 
bouts  of  many  bitter  winters.  The  prieat  had  gone  once  more 
across  the  threshold,  with  the  silver  bell  shedding  its  soft  ca- 
dence over  the  river  and  the  vine-fields. 

The  ebbing  and  exhausted  life  was  left  in  solitude  once  more, 
with  no  other  watcher  than  the  little  peasant  maiden,  weeping 
sorely  because  she  had  no  answer  with  which  to  respond  to 
the  one  prayer  sounding  ceaselesBly  upon  the  silence : 

'  Wm  she  not  come  before  I  die  ? ' 

With  blind  wide-open  eyes,  that  had  a  mute  and  terrible 
appeal  within  them,  grand'roere,  seeing  no  more  tiie  light 
through  the  open  lattice,  hearing  no  more  the  song  of  tho 
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thmali  in  the  pear-blosaom,  bat  with  one  memorf  only  Hving 
etill  muttered  this  ever  and  ever  where  she  lay : 

'  "Will  she  not  come  before  I  die  P ' 

For  through  the  paralyals  of  death  the  longing  of  the  heart 
alall  lived, 

llurough  oU  the  lengUi  of  the  yeara  she  had  been  patient^ 
with  the  infinite  hopeleas  patience  of  old  age,  that  Binksever 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  frozen  desolation  of  its  winter,  and 
for  which  no  spring  can  ever  dawn  to  change  and  beam  on  the 
eternal  cold. 

But  now,  dying,  the  long-ailent  uneomplaining  agony  broke 
out  in  one  great  desire — that  was  all  the  wandering  aensea 
knew ;  lying  there  blind  and  confused,  and  stricken  motionless, 
and  chilled  with  the  bitter  irost  of  death,  she  yet  retained 
memory  for  this. 

Would  her  eyes  never  behold,  nor  her  ears  hear,  the  only 
life  that  she  loved  ?  Would  she  die  thus,  as  she  had  be«t  left 
to  lire,  alone  ? 


CHAPTEB  LIX. 

At  the  ch&teau  of  Yilliers,  among  the  summer  InxurianoB  td 
blossom,  the  snow-white  statues  glistened ;  on  the  rapid  waters 
gaily-painted  boats  floated  uniler  rine-hung  branches ;  down 
the  terraces  music  and  laughter  sounded ;  in  the  orange-aialea 
and  the  rose-gardens  men  and  women  passed  their  ifie  hours 
in  gaiety  and  indolence,  and  airy  languid  loves  that  beguiled 
the  fancy  and  never  roused  the  passions. 

Among  them  Yiva  sat,  playing  listlessly  with  a  gorgeous 
Tn'li'in  bird  and  casting  caraless  words  among  her  court,  to  be 
treasured  as  though  they  were  pearls  of  precious  wisdom. 

A  great  fountain  sent  up  its  column  of  radiimce  near  her ;  a 
mass  of  dates  and  palms  screened  her  from  the  sun ;  the  half- 
score  of  lovers  round  her  heard  her,  when  she  chose  to  speak, 
with  the  charmed  deference  which,  often  denied  to  the  sayings 
of  sages,  is  ever  awarded  to  the  fair  follies  of  a  beautiful  woman. 

She  was  supreme — she  was  absolute  sovereign  here ;  every 
rival  pated  before  her  ;  the  envy  of  one  sex  and  the  passion  of 
another  gave  her  endleea  assurance  of  her  supremacy.  life 
was  perfect  to  her ;  pleasures,  glories,  vaoitieB,  luxuries,  vo- 
taries, all  wore  accumulated  in  her  path ;  aiid  the  new  spell  of 
a  love,  which  she  bad  long  only  laughed  at,  was  thrown  ftround 
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her  rt  kw^  glvhig  fresh  Bnnnmeiit  and  fresh  fiwciDfttion  to  tb« 
exeioise  of  that  11010017  which  otbenrue  had  threatened  soon 
to  pall  and  to  eatiate  ont  of  ite  too  great  fiMnlitf,  its  too  eaBiLy 
•oqaired  domuiion. 

Life  was  pcf^BCt  in  her  hands ;  a  sceptre  that  the  '  gay  liar 
vooth'  made  ber  credit  would  nerer  be  broken ;  nerer  eease  to 
have  power  to  summon  all  channs  from  all  ends  of  the  earth  to 
faer  asage  and  serrice. 

Pain,  calamity,  poverty,  age — these  eristed,  she  knew,  when 
she  paused  to  think  of  them.  But  they  were  only  words; 
words  to  her  sonndlesa  and  bodiless.  With  her  they  had 
naught  else  to  do.  Certain  snms  set  aside  from  her  wealth 
her  stewards  disposed  of  in  charity,  Bo  mach  done  for  the 
mke  of  her  conscience,  all  else  was  dismissed  from  her  mind ; 
she  laughed  here  in  the  midat  of  her  roses. 

Down  the  rirer,  which  beneath  the  slopee  of  YiHlers  flashed 
in  its  broad  silver  band,  a  little  boat  glided ;  with  it  there  came 
the  ringing  of  a  gentle  bell ;  and  in  the  stem  knelt  a  whit©- 
Tobed  chonater,  bearing  a  glittering  star  aloft. 

It  was  the  Host  being  borne  backward  reverently  to  the  dis- 
tant township  whence  it  came. 

'  How  prettily  the  bell  saunde  I '  she  said,  forgetful,  or  care- 
less, of  the  fact  that  the  little  procession  must  have  travelled 
to  and  from  some  dying-bed. 

The  boat  passed  ont  of  sight ;  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  passed 
off  the  air;  the  laughter  and  the  languid  wit  resumed  their 
Mlgu  anmnd  bw. 

A  while  later  a  sealed  paper  was  brought  to  her ;  a  faint 
flaah  t^  annoyance  went  over  her  face  as  she  saw  the  superscrip- 
tion.  Her  host  alone  noted  it,  and  wondered  what  tne  cause 
Could  be.  In  that  daixling  unworn  life,  secure  upon  the 
heights  of  riches  and  of  rank,  there  could  be  no  mjtsterj,  no 
cauwf 

Some  time  afterwards  she  took  an  oppportnuity  to  pass  into 
the  house  unobserved.  There  she  openm  the  letter.  It  Bud 
bnefly: 

'  Qrond'm&re  will  not  live  till  evening ;  she  must  see  yon  to 
die  in  peace.     I  wait  for  you  at  the  old  ferry.' 

Aa  Bbe  read,  all  the  ice  of  pride  and  coldness  and  egotism 
melted  from  her  heart.  She  gave  a  piteous  cry,  as  though 
death-struck  herself.  All  base  and  selfish  thought  died  ont 
from  her ;  she  only  remembered  the  old  creature  wie  had  loved 
through  the  years  of  her  childhood,  and  whom  she  had  left  to 
live  and  to  perish  in  solitude. 
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'  QnnA'miat  I '  With  tfw  t«Qd«i>  liMttely  iktA  thtite  CKUd, 
in  a  rush  of  countless  memories,  a  thousaod  ties  of  tof tmcy  and 
girlhood— tiea  broken  by  her  with  the  gay  8Com  of  &  liberated 
youth— ties  ruptured,  but  aching  for  OTer,  in  the  nolitary  heart 
of  a  foraakea  age. 

In  that  moment,  a  tumult  of  Pemone  awoke  in  her— traa- 
nent,  it  might  be,  but  nolent  in  its  truth  and  in  its  horror, 
with  all  the  heat  and  force  of  her  native  impulses.  She  forgot 
self,  pride,  the  peril  of  exposure,  the  difflcultr  of  compliance; 
aho  loTgot  nil  except  the  debt  whose  payment  had  eo  long  been 
driven  off,  and  might  now  be  offered  but  too  late.  She  forgot 
her  station,  her  dominion,  her  distance  from  the  peaeant  who 
wia  djing  yonder,  her  cold  contempt  for  all  creatures  lose  finr 
and  fortune-favoured  than  herself.  She  only  remembered  t?ie 
days,  BO  long  gone  by,  which  the  brown,  withered,  noble  face  of 
the  old  Loirais  had  been  the  first  on  which  her  eyes  nnclosod 
at  dawn,  and  the  last  that  bent  over  her  as  she  sank  to  sleep. 

'  Orand'm^re ! '  The  time  had  been  when,  lisping  out  the 
word,  she  bad  clung  round  the  neck  of  the  only  creature  who 
had  ever  filled  to  her,  in  any  sense,  a  mother's  place,  and  had 
loved  her  with  all  a  child's  careless,  capricious,  fond,  unthinking 
love. 

The  place  was  three  leagues  off;  the  old  ferry,  long  unused, 
was  one  1  th«  way  was  long,  the  sun  was  burning ;  she  dared 
not  order  horse,  or  carrit^,  or  attendant,  lest  i(  shonM  be 
learned  whither  and  with  whom  she  went 

Tnutiog  to  chance  for  the  avoidance  of  all  notice,  and  HCting 
only  on  the  spur  of  inconsidered  impulse,  sh«  threw  a  long 
cloak  over  her  dress,  concealed  her  lace  in  a  thick  veil,  and 
Msnrsd  hersdf  that  none  of  her  tire-women  vrere  in  ^ght. 
^HwD  ahe  paaaed  swiftly  down  an  outer  staircase,  which  led  from 
one  <^  her  becomes  into  an  unfrequented  portion  of  the 
j^onda,  and  went  on  through  the  sunlit  park  in  all  the  trema* 
loos  haat*  of  one  whom  remwse  drives  and  Um  ^  detection 
wings. 

.  Once,  all  the  haughty  bkrad  la  her  flamdl  in  hot  rvtoH  at 
this  secret^,  which  seemed  so  kill  to  shame.  Once  she  was 
tempted  to  torn  back  and  otd&t  oot  an  equipage,  and  let  all 
the  world  know  where  she  wMit.  Her  errand  was  a  nghteous 
one :  why  hide  it  as  a  shame  ?, 

But  the  nobler  impatse  was  beai^en  baA  by  the  dread  lest 
any  of  her  world  should  know  that  story  of  her  past.  She  felt 
that  she  woi^d  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  tttaa  that  tJiose 
who  held  her  now  in  each  high  honour  should  ever  learn  that 
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she  had  once  been  firnnd  under  thotfe  river-voodi— •  asmeleM 
handling  oliild. 

Xhe  Bommoiis  Iiul  ft^nlike  a  tbimderbolt  upon  her,  Bmiting 
her  (xmscienoe  from  its  elee^.  Bat  though  she  obeyed  it^ 
through  all  tiiat  still  Borvired  in  her  of  the  purer  &ith8  of  hw 
earlier  dan,  she  still  recoiled  with  loathing  from  the  mere 
thonght  that  those  vho  knew  her  as  she  was  Bbould  ever  dream 
that  she  was  not  of  their  order — should  ever  dream  the  tima 
had  been  when  she  ha/i  owed  bread  to  a  bohemian'a  alma. 
Bather  than  that  the  truth  Bhoold  ever  dawn  upon  the  world 
where  now  she  reigned,  she  took  the  atain  of  secrecy  upon  her, 
and  fied  on  through  the  sunny  glades,  not  as  one  who  went  to 
do  a  deed  of  mercy,  but  as  a  crimiaal  who  dreaded  lest  the 
passing  of  her  footsteps  should  be  tracked  and  followed. 

Once  she  thought  of  Estmere ;  the  soilless  greatness,  the  in- 
tegral truthfulness  of  hia  life,  seemedfor  the  moment  to  rebuke 
this  ialseneBs  of  base  pride  that  screened  a  just  act  like  a  tref^ 
chereus  crime.  Bat  with  that  thought  rose  also  the  memory 
of  his  absolute  and  unbending  pride — the  pride  of  an  Orde^— 
the  pride  of  the  Soman  Optimate ;  and  this  sufficed  to  driTe 
back  once  more  the  wavering  impulae  in  her. 

The  lai^  startled  eyes  of  the  grazing  deer  seemed  to  her  like 
the  eyes  of  the  world  fastened  on  her ;  the  sight  of  a  distant 
charcoal-burner  passing  down  a  far-off  avenue  made  her  dread 
recognition  and  purBuit.  But  the  ti^ict;  of  the  park  through 
which  she  paased  was  wild  and  unftequented ;  ^d  the  way 
through  the  vineyards  and  woods  to  the  river  the  instinct  of 
early  impressiouB  made  plain  to  her. 

!  The  winding-paths  down  the  terraced  slopes;  the  Boaree- 
seen  roadway  through  vine.fields  that  Beemed  endleas ;  the  old 
broken  hut,  brown  and  roofless,  and  climbed  all  over  vrith  green 
flowering  weeds,  that  marked  the  spot  where  a  ferry,  long 
shifted  higher  up  the  waters,  once  had  stood :  all  these  thingSi 
utterly  forgotten  for  many  years,  became  familiar  to  her  with 
that  pang  of  remembrance,  vivid  almost  to  horror,  with  which 
the  haunts  of  childhood  startle  the  mind  from  which  they  are 
&ded  until  they  are  revisited. 

Against  the  ruined  boat-house  was  a  sailing-boat ;  in  it  a 
man  stood  erect,  with  an  oar  in  his  hand  tluust  against  the 
long  grasBea  and  reeds  of  the  bank. 

The  landscape  swam  in  miat  before  her  sight.  Just  thua 
had  she  seen  him  so  many  times  in  other  years,  when  the  hoar 
of  his  coming  was  thegohunhour  in  her  summer,  and  she  could 
On  earth  or  water  bo  great  as  to  si " 
I,  calm,  luminous  reach  of  the  river. 


have  dreamt  of  no  joy  on  earth  or  water  bo  great  as  to  sail 
with  him  down  the  long,  ft  '      '  >     »■> 
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How  near,  and  yet  bow  far,  that  time  looked  to  her}  It 
seemed  to  kill  in  her  all  her  own  identity. 

Wch  was  in  truth  she — that  Loiraia  child  who  had  basked 
in  the  sunlight,  bathing  hei  laughing  face  and  her  bright 
treseea  in  the  Btream ;  or  the  proud,  courted,  uari?alled  woman , 
received  in  all  the  palaces  of  Europe  ? 

SeeiEig  her,  he  sprang  on  ahore,  and  threw  a  rough  plank 
betwixt  the  bank  and  Dost,  and  held  hia  hands  out  to  her  to 
aid  her. 

'  Yon  are  come ;  that  is  well,'  he  said  gravely,  with  no  token 
of  Barprise,  with  the  air  of  one  whoae  command,  being  given, 
was  of  neccBsity  obeyed.  She,  even  in  that  moment,  noticed  it, 
and  dreamily  wondered  whence  this  man,  who  was  in  social 
Btatua  but  a  wanderer,  a  vagabond,  bad  gained  that  calm  and 
kingly  authority  to  which  even  she  unresiatingly  Buccumbed. 

She  Bank  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  worn  out  with  the 
heat,  the  haBte,  the  toil  in  the  sultry  day  to  which  she  waa  ao 
little  used. 

'  I  am  in  time  P '  ehe  anked  him  bveathleBaly.  He  spread  a 
loose  sail  on  a  s^ar,  so  that  it  sheltered  her  wholly  from  tiie  sun, 
and  from  the  sight  of  any  passing  on  the  shore  or  in  river- 
craft. 

'  I  cumot  tell,'  he  answered  her  gently  [ '  I  trust  so.' 

She  said  nothing.  The  old  influence  that  he  had  UBed  to 
possess  stole  over  her  again ;  she  felt  hearfc-aiok,  ashamed,  co- 
vered with  remorse.  She,  with  all  her  territory,  her  treaeures, 
her  influence,  felt  humiliated  and  stricken  with  contrition  in 
the  presence  of  the  man  to  whom  she  owed  a  debt  that  she  had 
never  paid,  and  that  she  never  could  pay. 

He  was  sUent  also,  setting  the  little  sail  to  catch  the  faint 
flutter  of  the  soft  south  wind,  and  steering  down  the  golden 
gleaming  brilliance  of  the  river,  running  with  the  tide.  The 
shore  glided  slowly  past  them ;  the  brown  sail  caught  colours 
of  glory  from  the  sun ;  the  sweet  odours  of  new-cut  hay  filled 
the  air  from  grass-laden  barges ;  the  women.  Bitting  in  the 
rock-hewn  grape-hung  cabins  of  the  banks,  looked  up  as  they 
drifted  by,  and  laughed,  and  called  across  the  great  breadth  of 
the  stream,  '  Ah-ha,  is  it  tkee,  Tricotrin  ? ' 

But  he  for  once  never  answered  where  be  sat  at  the  helm. 
He  sailed  bis  race  with  death,  and  with  every  beat  of  the  tide 
there  went  a  beat  of  a  human  heart  that  would  soon  be  still 
for  ever. 

^4  tba»  !fbe  w^nt  bftck  to  the  home  of  the  swallows, 
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CHAPTEE   LX. 


JEtkb  Slid  anon  the  old,  dark,  eager,  noble  ft«  wss  lifted 
from  itB  pillov,  uid  the  withered  lips  munnuied  threa  words  t 
'Is  she  come P' 
For  Triootrin  had  bent  over  her  bed,  and  had  mnimiued, '  I 

to  to  Beek  her,  she  Ib  near.'  And  giand'm^  had  heliered  and 
een  comforted,  for  she  know  that  no  lie  passed  his  lips.  And 
she  wBB  very  itUl ;  and  only  the  nerTous  working  of  the  hard, 
brown,  aged  hand  efaowed  the  longing  of  her  bouI. 

Life  woe  going  out  rapidly,  sb  the  flame  sinks  fast  in  a  lamp 
whose  oil  ia  apent.  The  strong  and  vigorous  frame,  the  keen 
and  cheery  vriu,  had  warded  off  death  so  long  and  bravely ;  and 
now  they  Dent  nnder,  all  suddenly,  as  those  hardy  trees  will 
bend  after  a  century  of  wind  and  storm — bead  hut  once,  and 
only  to  break  for  ever. 

The  red  sun  in  the  west  was  in  its  evening  glory;  and 
through  the  open  lattice  there  were  seen,  in  the  deep  bine  of 
tiie  sky,  the  bough  of  a  anow-bloBBoroed  pear-tree,  the  network 
of  the  ivy,  and  the  bees  humming  among  the  jaemine-flowem. 
Trom  the  distant  there  came  faintly  the  muaioal  cries  of  the 
boatmen  down  the  river,  the  voicea  of  the  vine-tenders  in  the 
fields,  the  singing  of  a  throstle  on  a  wild  grape-tendril. 

OnJy,  in  the  little  darkened  chamber  the  old  peasant  lay 
quite. still — listening,  through  all  the  sweet  and  busy  soun^ 
of  summer,  for  a  step  that  never  came. 

And  little  by  little  all  those  sounds  grew  fainter  on  her  ear ; 
the  dulnesa  of  death  was  stealing  over  all  her  senses ;  and  all 
she  heard  was  the  song  of  the  urush  where  the  bird  swayed 
OQ  the  vine,  half  in,  half  out  of  the  lattice. 

But  the  lips  moved  still,  though  no  voice  came,  with  the 
Bsme  words : '  Is  Bhe  come  P '  And  when  the  lipa  no  more  could 
move,  the  dark  and  straining  wiBtfulness  of  the  eyes  asked  the 
question  but  more  earnestly,  more  terribly,  more  ceseelesBly. 

The  thrush  sang  on,  and  on,  and  on;  but  to  the  prayer  of 
the  dying  eyoB  no  snBwer  came. 

The  red  sun  sank  into  the  purple  mists  of  cloud ;  the  song 
of  the  hu^  was  ended;  the  voice  of  the  watching  girl  mur- 
inured, '  They  will  come  too  late.' 

For  as  the  sun  faded  off  from  the  vine  in  the  lattice,  and  the 
singing  of  the  bird  grew  silent,  grand'mere  raised  herself  with 
her  arms  outstretohed,  (md  the  atrength  of  her  youth  returned 
in  the  hour  of  dissolutiOQ. 
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'  The;  ^ver  come  back  I '  aha  cried.  '  They  never  come 
back ;  Dor  will  ehe.  One  dead  in  Africa,  and  one  ornshed  be- 
nestb  the  etone,  and  one  shot  on  the  barricade.  The  three 
went  torik  together;  bat  not  one  retnnied.  We  breed  them, 
we  curse  them,  we  foster  them ;  and  the  world  slays  tb^u 
body  tad  aoul,  and  eats  the  limbs  that  lay  in  our  boaoma,  and 
bunu  np  the  souls  that  we  knew  so  pure.  And  ahe  went 
where  they  went;   she  ia  dead  like  them.' 

Her  head  fell  back ;  her  moutJi  was  gray  and  parohed ;  her 
eyes  had  no  longer  sight ;  t,  shirer  ran  through  the  hardy  frame 
that  winter  storme  and  anmmer  droughts  had  bruiaed  and 
scorched  so  long ;  a  paaaionless  and  immeasurable  grief  came 
on  the  brown  weary,  age-worn  face, 

'  All  dead  t '  she  murmured  in  the  stillnesB  of  the  chamber, 
where  the  aong  of  the  bird  had  ceased,  and  the  daj^cneea  of 
night  had  come. 

Then  through  her  lips  the  last  breath  quirered  in  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh,  and  the  brave,  patient,  unrewarded  life  passed  out 
for  e^er.  ■ 

A  moment  later,  swift  uneven  steps  sprang  up  the  narrow 
stairway,  and  into  the  gloom  of  the  little  room  came  the  glory 
of  a  woman's  loveliness. 

'  Q-rand'mere  I  grand'm^ret '  ahe  cried,  as  she  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  against  the  couch. 

The  cry  for  which  the  dying  senses  had  berai  so  lon^  strained 
in  yearning  and  rain  desire  fell  unheard  on  the  e&r  which  could 
no  more  be  vexed  with  the  toiling  sounds  of  the  travailing 
world.  Calm,  responseless,  unutterably  sad,  the  dead  face 
looked  upwards  ia  mute  reproach. 

The  prayer  of  nine  long  years  was  answered  at  the  last — , 
and  the  answer  came  too  late. 

'Grand'mSre  !  grand'm^re  I '  she  cried.  '  1  am  come  1  I  am 
here  !    0,  look  at  me  once  I  only  once  ! ' 

Sat  the  eyes  had  no  light,  the  lips  bad  no  reply.  What 
avail  was  remorse  ?  its  anguish  could  not  reach  the  soul  that 
had  paased  away  from  all  earthly  pain  and  from  all  mortal  love. 

She  came  too  late. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

'Ah  !  how  I  loathe  myself ! ' 

She  spoke  in  agony,  with  the  tears  falling  fast&om  her  eyes, 
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and  ber  heart  acTiing  in  rain  self-reproacii,  where  the  stood  in 
the  quaint  dark  kitcnen  chamber  that  abe  had  known  so  well 
of  o  1.  All  her  warmer,  richer,  sweeter,  holier  nature  had 
awakened,  and  quivered  under  the  branding  iron  of  remorae. 
She  looked  to  herself  so  base,  bo  cruel,  ao  worthleaB  of  every 
thought  of  tendemeea  that  had  been  given  her  b^  the  dead. 

The  unuttered  rebuke  of  that  coIourlesB  face,  bo  livid,  ao  old, 
BO  still  with  its  own  Bublime  peace,  had  pierced  through  nil  the ' 
vanities  and  pride  and  egotism  of  her  life  down  to  the  heart  of 
her  yoath,  which  still  beat  there  beneath  them. 

Every  trifle  in  the  little  room  around  her,  every  homely  and 
familiar  cottage  thing  of  use,  came  back  on  her  memory  with 
a  pang. 

The  place  was  so  utterly  unchanged  ;  the  burnished  coppers, 
the  clean  brass  utensiJa,  the  Btrings  of  drying  herbs  aud  meloua, 
the  black  pot  aimmering  over  the  wood  embers  on  the  hearth, 
the  white  cat  sleeping  in  the  window,  the  oU-lamp  burning  on 
the  low  oak  settle,  all  the  common  things  of  doily  life  that  she 
had  known  so  well,  were  all  there  uoaltered  since  the  daya 
when,  ID  her  infancy,  her  feet  had  danced  upon  the  wooden 
chairs  in  glee  because  the  hot  milk  foamed  ready  for  her  mom- 
iug  pottage. 

Not  one  of  them  was  changed ;  but  she — she  hnrst  into  pas- 
sionate tears  as  she  thought  of  the  little,  gay,  nameless  child 
that  once  had  lived  and  laughed  amid  these  lonely  things,  and  of 
the  face,  now  Bet  in  death,  whose  brown  worn  features  had 
softened  to  such  tender  grace  in  the  light  of  the  summer 
morning  and  the  mirth  of  the  infant's  play. 

Countless  memories  thronged  on  her, — of  cbUdiBb  pains  and 
aiuiers,  of  feverish  hours  of  illness,  of  pefculiut  outbursts  of 
wiBul  wrath,  of  April  storms  of  passing  g^efs  over  a  dead  bird 
or  a  stray  kitten,  and  through  all  these,  of  the  patient,  gentle, 
cheerful  endurance  of  a  love  that  nevn  complained  and  never 
wearied.  For  such  a  debt  what  payment  had  been  great 
enough  ?  and  all  that  she  had  given  had  been  silence,  neglect, 
oblivion,  the  triple  coin  wherewith  Love  oftenest  is  paid. 

He  let  her  passion  spend  itself  silently. 

It  was  a  caustic  that  might  perchance  bum  out  the  cankert 
of  the  world  within  her  soul.  With  her  he  had  no  bond  in  that 
instant.  All  his  sympathy,  all  his  pity,  all  his  reverence,  were 
with  that  aged,  lonely,  dauntless  me  that  had  been  left  to  ebb 
out  in  solitude,  the  life  lived  only  to  see  all  that  it  chenshed 
perish. 

Tbe  firat  words  he  spoke  wrae  brief,  m  be  niaed  tbp  droop> 
Ingwick  oftJielamp,  t..(Hn>k- 
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'Madame,  it  were  best  yon  went  homeward.  Tour  boat  and 
your  Order  must  not  know  that  you  weep  for  a  peasant ! ' 

'Ah,  hush  !  I  merit  the  lash  of  your  sarcaBm  and  of  yonr 
jKom,  Qod  knows;  yet  epare  me  them  now,     I  cannot  beu 

He  placed  the  lamp  hack  on  its  settle. 

'  I  but  remind  you, — would  you  have  it  kuown  that  yoa  are 
herep' 

She  started  with  a,  throb  of  terror. 

'  No,  no  I  Surely  there  may  be  mesna — but — I  have  thought 
of  my  self  aloue  so  long,  bo  selfishly,  bo  remorselessly.  I  can 
only  think  of  her  now.  I  hare  been  bo  cruel,  so  heartlese.  If 
I  could  only  have  heard  bet  speak  to  me,  and  only  have  begged 
once  tor  her  forgiveness  1 ' 

He  smiled  very  wearily,  and  made  no  answer.  He  knew 
that  to  himself  she  repeated,  and  would  continue  to  repeat,  the 
ingratitude  and  the  neglect  that,  given  to  the  dead,  now  oaused 
Bnch  futile  and  vehement  remorse.  But  of  this  his  own  lips 
never  reminded  her. 

He  stood  silent,  with  the  dusky  lamplight  behind  him,  so 
that  he  could  see  her  face,  while  his  own  was  screened  from  her, 
watching  her  with  a  strange  pain ;  wondering  vaguelv  and  in- 
credulously  if  this  eiquisite  and  imperial  woman,  who  moved 
slowly  to  and  fro  the  narrow  room,  could  be  In  truth  but  the 
developed  life  of  the  young  child  whose  dancing  naked  feet  had 
moved  in  such  gay  measure  to  the  old  peasant's  crooning  cuun- 
try-Bongs, 

He  had  suffered  much,  and  often,  since  the  laet  day  when 
she  had  passed  out  from  under  the  low  brown  porch  to  go  to 
the  '  great  world  '  for  which  she  pined  ;  but  he  had  never 
suffered  as  he  did  now,  beholding  her  for  the  first  time  under 
that  roof  where  her  infancy  had  been  sheltered  by  him. 

Once  she  paused  in  her  restless  passage  up  and  down  the 
chamber,  and  turned  her  lustrous'eyes  full  on  him. 

' Ah  1  Tell  me  the  truth;  you  think  me  base  beyond  re- 
demption.' 

'  So'  be  answered  her,  where  he  stood  in  the  deep  shadow ; 
'  I  think  you  very  human.' 

'  To  be  human,  then,  is  to  be  lower  than  the  dogs  that  love 
what  feeds  them  i ' 

'  Perhaps.  The  dogs  will  love  the  hands  that  beat  them. 
There  u  none  of  that  love  among  such  fair  things  as  you.' 

Her  bead  sank,  with  the  hot  blood  burning  in  her  face. 

*  "Why  did  you  not  keep  me  here  ? '  she  said  with  impetuoiu 
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emotion,  *  WI17  did  7011  not  tell  me  wb&t  I  shoQid  become  P  I 
should  have  beea  poor,  nameleaa,  nnkDown ;  but  I  shoutd  bsTs 
been  innocent,  at  least ;  I  ahould  hare  done  the  duty  that  I 
owed ;  I  should  have  helped  her  in  her  f^e,  and  soothed  ber 
in  ber  death  agoniea !  * 

A  breath  that  was  Almost  s  sob  caught  the  words  aa  she 
spoke  them ;  she  little  heeded  the  blow  which  each  dealt  to  the 
heart  of  their  hearer. 

The  answer  which  sprang,  hot,  elo^netit,  npbraiding,  hitter, 
and  tender  at  once  to  his  lipa  he  reatruned.  He  answered 
her  briefly,  gently, — 

'  I  did  not  keep  you  against  your  will,  because  yon  would  not 
have  remained  innocent ;  you  would  have  refused  to  accept 
duty  ;  you  would  have  broken  into  perilons  revolt,  in  such  a 
life  Bs  tbe  life  you  alone  could  hare  led  here.  The  greatness 
you  have  gained  would  not  now  have  sown  evil  in  your  nature, 
had  none  of  the  seeds  of  evil  been  latent  there.  Such  evil  is 
sinless  to  the  world's  creed  in  a  patrician  woman ;  it  would 
have  been  evil  accursed  and  shameful  and  wretched  inawomtui 
nameless,  and  pennilness,  and  motherless,  and  consumed  with 
the  corrosion  of  discontent.  I  knew  you  better  than  you  knew 
yourself.  If  the  Duchesse  de  Lira  be  heartless,  merciless, 
Gonscienceless,  what  would  the  actress,  the  adventuress  have 
been  ?  Once  I  bade  you  repay  me  what  you  deenied  yon  owed, 
by  keeping  ever  ili  you  the  higher  things  of  your  love  and  truth 
and  courage.  I  was  unwise  enough  to  dream  that  my  one  desire 
would  be  obeyed,  against  all  the  commands  of  your  paseious, 
your  prides,  and  your  vuuties.  Once  also  you  prayed  that 
death  might  come  to  you  if  ever  you  foi^t  me :  the  grass 
would  have  grown  through  many  seasons  above  your  grave  if 
that  prayer  had  been  granted.' 

A  cry  of  intolerable  suffering  broke  from  ber. 

'Say  all  you  will,'  she  cried j  'your  hardest  words  cannot 
scourge  me  so  sharply  as  my  own  conscience  does.  I  have 
forgotten— more  brutally,  more  shamelessly  than  the  very 
cattle  ever  forget  a  master  that  has  fed  and  tended  thera.  And 
jet  I  have  remembered  too — remembered  more  than  you  can 
ever  dream.  At  times  my  thoughts  of  you  have  been  an  ^ony. 
At  times  my  childhood  has  come  back  to  me  with  flucb  reproach 
that  I  could  have  found  strength  to  kill  myself.  At  times,  in 
all  the  intoxication  of  the  worlds  the  sound  of  your  voice  has 
seemed  to  steal  on  my  ear,  the  gaee  of  your  eyes  has  seemed 
to  haunt  me  as  I  went,  till  I  longed  for  the  peace  ofyour  pre- 
sence with  a  lost  child's  longing  for  its  home.    This  la  Mb» 

-        ■     ■     -  D,gn,-.rihyGOO^Ie 
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trath;  tboagti  how  shall  ^ou  believe  me  in  witness  of  all  the 
false  ebame,  the  mad  Tanity,  the  iufamous  ingratitude  of  my 
life  ?  Ton  Bay  that  I  should  have  been  far  worae  than  I  ato, 
had  I  Teiaained  with  you ;  can  anything  be  worse  than  auch 
■elfishiiMEi  and  such  oblivion  as  mine  P  Besidea,  you  are  to 
great,  so  true,  of  a  simplicity  bo  noble,  of  a  justice  so  divine, 

Jour  influence  would  have  been  too  strong  on  me  for  me  to 
ave  sunk  to  evil ;  you  could  have  made  of  me  what  you  would, 
had  I  but  stayed  by  you.' 

And  in  the  remorse  of  that  hour  it  did  indeed  seem  thus  to 
her ;  and  in  that  hour  she  beheld,  as  by  a  vision,  all  that  her 
life  would  have  been,  if  never  fevered  by  thirst  for  gold  and 
rank ;  if  never  touched  by  the  fast-lengthening  shadows  of 
falsehood ;  if  never  drawn  into  that  furnace  of  ambition  where 
all  impulses  and  instinct  are  fused  into  one  passion ;  if  lived 
m  peace  and  in  contentment,  purified  and  strengthened,  and 
laised  high  by  t)ie  loDdnesa  of  truth  and  self-sacrifice,  beneath 
his  love  and  law. 

In  that  one  hour  she  saw  that  she  bad  forsaken  the  gold  for 
the  dross,  the  rock  for  the  reeds,  the  greater  for  the  lesser,  as 
men  do  oftentimes,  and  women  yet  more  surely,  in  their  bead- 
long  and  blind  choice. 

He  heard,  and  a  great  shudder  shook  him. 

He  had  condemned  himself  to  endless  and  unrequited  mar- 
tyrdom, that  she  might  pass  to  the  fate  she  desired,  and  never 
have  aught  wherewith  to  reproach  him ;  and  even  out  of  this 
she  wove  a  lash  that  scourged  him  with  deeper  stripes  than 
any  he  had  borne. 

'Wait,  wtat,  or  you  will  kill  me ! '  he  cried.  * "  Stayed  by 
me!"  0  Gktd,  if  yon  had  so  1  But  your  heart  was  disloyal, 
and  lost  to  me.  Could  I  hold  captive  your  body  f  Ton  see 
now  a  worth  you  have  missed,  in  that  life  that  you  would  have 
led  by  my  side ;  but  then,  who  could  make  you  believe  ?  And 
you  forget — you  forget — a  creature  of  your  sex  and  your  loveli- 
ness could  not  have  abode  with  me  without  a  chain  that  you 
would  not  have  taken  unless  gold  had  gilded  the  fetters.  Tou 
must  have  been  my  mistress  or  my  wifo  1 ' 

She  started  violently,  and  the  blood  crinuoned  all  her  face. 
She  had  spoken  in  the  impulse  of  the  old  love  and  reverence 
she  had  yielded  him  in  her  girlhood ;  she  had  never  dreamed 
of  any  other  life  with  him  than  that  of  the  bygone  familiar 
communion  which  they  had  known  in  this  lowly  place  when 
the  had  bean  a  child,  and  he  had  been  all  the  world  to  her. 

Id  this  hour  her  pride  had  been  dead,  her  rank  forgotten, 
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her  self-lore  abliorred;  intliiahoiir  conacience  and  memory, 
aad  tbe  Teneration  she  had  borne  him,  had  alone  reigned  vith 
her. 

Now  Mb  indulgence  of  that  moment's  hot  and  unchecked 
utterance  recalled  to  her  the  many  times  that  ahe  had  wept  in 
his  arms,  clnng  to  bia  embrace,  been  kissed  by  h^  lips,  in  that 
lone-perislied  time.  In  this  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
tie  Detween  them  was  nearer,  stronger,  more  indissoluble  than 
tlie  tics  betwixt  father  and  daughter,  wife  and  husband,  master 
and  elayc. 

Even  while  tliese  memories  bnmed  her  with  an  abhorred 
sense  of  debt  and  shame,  the  height  and  depth,  the  might  and 
beauty,  of  this  life-long  love  that  she  haa  flung  away,  smote 
her  with  its  greatness  and  its  divinity  as  it  had  never  done  in 
earlier  yeara,  never  done  through  all  the  self-abaorption  of  her 
life.  It  api^led,  it  amazed,  it  affrighted  her :  anch  a  debt  as 
this  could  never  be  paid ;  and,  while  it  remained  unpaid,  how 
eould  any  woman  owing  it  be  free  P 

He,  divining  all  her  thoughts,  with  that  knowledge  of  her 
mutable  nature  which  he  had  so  long  possessed,  hastened  to 
cover  &om  her  sight  that  passion  whien  for  one  instant  had 
been  near  ita  betrayal  to  her.  She  was  his  debtor ;  naught 
could  cancel  snch  a  debt ;  therefore  he  forced  himaelf  to  cdm- 
ness,  and  hastened  to  repair  what  might  have  aeemed  a  claim 
through  that  debt. 

'  You  are  of  tbe  world;  yon  know  ita  teneta  now,'  he  said 
tranquilly.  *  Yon  knowi  therefore,  how  idle  it  is  to  dream  you 
could  have  remained  with  me  without  reproach.  XTnleBa,  in- 
deed, your  ^hole  life  had  been  mine.  But,  you  remember,  I 
asked  you  once  if  my  love  would  suffice  to  you;  and  your 
answer  was,  that  you  craved  greatness  also.  I  had  not  great- 
ness ;  how  could  I  content  you  F ' 

'  Yes  [  When  I  answered  you  I  waa  vain,  and  worthlesa, 
and  full  of  avarice,  as  I  am  now  t ' 

The  words  were  muttered  low  in  her  throat ;  she  moved 
with  feverish  unrest  to  and  fro  the  little  chamber;  ahe  wond^ed, 
with  that  curious  dreamy  wonder  that  comea  on  us  when, 
having  chosen  one  path,  we  marvel  whither  the  other  would 
have  fed,  how  it  would  have  been  with  her  if  she  had  loved  and 
followed  this  redeemer  of  her  life.  And  her  heart  told  he^— 
'  knowing  ita  own  passions  and  ita  own  weakness — ^that  she,  witll 
her  thirst  for  power,  and  her  greed  for  homDee,  and  her  war- 
ahip  of  eminence  and  of  magnificence,  would  liave  only  dwelt 
.  with  hiin  .iii  the  unceasing  cruelty  of  discontent^  or  h!ave  left 
him,  to  deal  him  the  fate  of  Bruno. 
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And  she  was  very  base  in  her  own  siglit;  for  ahe  knew  like- 
wise that,  for  this  very  cause,  she  had  ever  been  utterly  beneath 
this  great  life  that  she  had  elected  to  desert  for  things,  com- 
pared with  it,  so  mean,  and  vain,  and  worthless. 

She  paused  once  and  looked  at  him,  with  all  the  old  look  of 
her  childhood  back  in  her  uplifted  eyea. 
■   '  Such  men  as  you,'  she  murmured, '  need  nobler  things  than 
women  to  love  you  and  to  value  you  I    We  are  beneath  you — 
we  know  nothing  of  greatness  such  as  yours  I ' 

He  smiled :  the  smile  of  such  infinite  sadness. 

'  Eather  vou  see  it  not,  unless  it  wear  the  purple,  and  boar 
the  orb,  of  visible  power.  But  I,  indeed,  claim  none,  have 
none  ;  unless  jt  msv  be  such  as  may  grow  out  of  freedom.' 

'  You  have  the  highest— the  best — the  only  greatness ! ' 

And  in  that  moment  ahe  saw  this  truth  that  she  had  ho  long 
neglected  or  derided;  saw  that  tho  liberty,  the  eelf-mastery, 
the  simplicity,  the  courage,  and  the  supreme  scorn  for  the  in- 
sincerity, the  artifice,  and  the  bondage  of  the  world,  which 
were  in  this  man's  life,  had  a  greatness  that  surpassed  all  other 
the  earth  held,though  a  greatness  unrecognised  and  unrewarded 

He  answered  her  nothing. 

Though  she  spoke  thus,  saw  thus,  felt  thus,  he  knew  well 
that  she  would  make  again  the  choice  she  then  had  made,  were 
the  election  again  offered  her ;  that  now,  as  then,  could  the 
choice  be  a&eah  set  before  her,  would  she  forsake  him,  and  go 
from  him  to  the  pomps  of  the  world. 

While  she  owned  the  greatness  cf  the  truths,  the  liberties, 
and  the  simplicities  whereon  his  life  was  founded,  she  would 
yet  shrink  from  holding  out  her  hands  to  him  in  her  palace  aa 
ner  friend,  from  bidding  her  compeers  and  her  lovers  behold 
all  that  she  owed  to  him — and  there  was  uauttered  acorn  la 
him,  as  well  as  unutterable  sadness,  as  he  looked  on  hei  in 
silence. 

'  It  grows  late,'  he  said  briefly,  at  length.  '  I  must  remind 
yon  once  more — do  you  desire  your  absence  discovered  P ' 

She  started,  and  glanced  at  the  clock ;  with  whose  hands  her 
own  childish  ones  had  so  often  played  in  mischievous  &n- 
ciea  to  retard,  or  to  adf  ance,  some  dreaded  hour  of  study  or 
some  desired  moment  of  playtime. 

*  It  is  late  indeed !  1  shall  be  missed ;  he  has  theatrical 
pieces  to-night  on  purpose  for  my  pleasure ;  my  absence  must 
not  be  known.     How  quickly  can  I  return  P  * 

*  In  two  hours ;  scarcely  sooner.  Yon  will  do  best  to  lose 
no  time.'  -  -•  i 
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'  I  nnut  m  iherij—onee  man.  Then  I  will  come,'  the  mnr- 
mured.  '  atnj !  tell  mo — there  is  no  fear  that  peaaant  child 
who  is  with  her  can  itupect— «aii  recogmae  me— can  speak  to 
otherB  ? ' 

'  tfo  ftar.  That  girl  ia  from  Lorraine — a  grand-nieoe  of 
grand'mere.  She  never  heard  of  yon,  and  iho  will  now  retora 
east  to  her  own  people,  deeming  fou  eome  great  princeai  who 
came  out  of  chantT'  to  see  an  old  peasant  who  onoe  norsed 


'  But — 1mt,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  this  place  to&j  pass 
to  Btrangers — that  all  these  things  of  has  mav  oe  scattered-^ 
that  the  animals,  and  the  fowls,  and  the  swallowB  mar  be  ill- 
treated  or  killed.  Can  jou  not  purchase  it  for  mewithoat  mj 
name  appearing,  and  place  some  one  in  it  who  will  be  good  to 
all  the  creatures  ?  ' 

She  stroked  the  eat  as  she  spoke ;  it  seemed  a  link  betwixt 
her  and  the  dead. 

'  The  place — each  as  it  is— is  mine,'  he  made  answer.  '  Too 
need  have  no  fear ;  care  shall  be  had  of  it.' 

He  did  not  remind  her  that  to  rent  it,  and  fill  it  with  its 
cottage  things,  and  keep  it  for  her  with  some  sort  of  picturesque 
erace  about  it,  be  had  sacrificed  much,  toiled  hardly  oftentimes, 
its  slight  costs  heavily  taxing  his  own  means. 

She  felt  what  he  hod  not  uttered,  and  moved  in  sOoiKW 
from  the  chamber. 

More  than  an  hour  bad  passed  ere  she  returned  iron)  her 
last  look  upon  the  face  that  had  been  first  among  her  earliest 
memories ;  her  eyelids  were  swollen,  and  hw  lips  white,  as  die 
came  to  him. 

'  I  am  ready,'  was  all  she  said. 

They  did  not  speak  as  they  left  the  cottage,  and  went  down 
through  the  scarlet  beans  and  the  wild-growing  gonrds  to  the 
Isnding-place  in  the  garden,  and  drifted  away  in  the  boat  down 
the  river, 

Her  eyes  watehed,  at  long  as  they  could  follow  it,  tiw  little 
Hght  burning  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead. 

The  proadest  and  most  ambitiouE  dreams  with  which  she 
had  last  left  that  innocent  home  among  the  swallows  had  at- 
tfuned  their  fruition : — but  remorse  and  repentance  were  witii 
her. 

No  words  passed  between  them  as  the  boat  slowly  labonted 
against  the  stream. 

When  they  reached  the  plaee  of  the  ferry,  he  Aided  ha  in 
silence  to  hmd.  ,„.GoOc^le 
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'  I  will  follow  you,'  be  said  umply , '  near  enough  to  be  at 
hand  if  you  need  me.' 

'  That  ia  liow  jou  have  ever  followed  my  life  I ' 

'  Well !  the  time  maj  yet  come  when  I  may  be  wanted,  wild 
OB  the  thought  seems  of  Huch  an  omnipotent  life  as  youn.  Paaa 
onward,  uolesa  you  would  have  your  host  disquieted  by  your 
absence.' 

'  Would  he  care  if  I  were  dead  in  that  river  P ' 

The  murmur  was  bitter  and  doubting.  It  betrayed  the  one 
victory  on  which  she  alone  was  uncertain ;  the  one  desire  that 
alone  was  nngranted  to  her ;  the  one  doubt  of  her  own  power 
that  alone  had  ever  humiliated  her. 

He  gave  a  short  sharp  sigh.    It  had  told  him  all. 

'  Ton  still  desire  his  love  ? '  The  words  were  almost  savage 
in  their  vehemence. 

She  was  silent ;  she  could  have  bitten  her  tongue  through 
that  ever  it  should  have  betrayed  her  thus. 

He  let  her  pan  on ;  and  she  went  swiftly,  with  passionate 
movement,  through  the  darkness  of  the  forest-lands. 

When  the  lights  which  illumined  the  terraces  glistened  in 
view  he  gained  her  side  with  a  few  rapid  steps. 

'Tou  are  in  safety ;  yonder  ia  your  entrance.  The  heart  of 
your  childhood  baa  awakened  in  you  to-night ;  keep  it  waking 
or  its  next  sleep  wilt  be  death.  And  if  in  your  cruel  caprices 
you  set  yonr  aoul  on  the  man  who  lives  yonder,  remember  that 
a  lie  is  accuret  in  hia  sight,  and  that  he  has  once  auffered  be- 
trayal. I  forbid  you  to  play  with  his  peace,  or  to  trifle  with 
his  honour.' 

'  You  forbid  me  I '  Even  in  that  moment,  as  she  &ced  him 
in  the  moonlight,  the  chief  emotion  in  her  was  her  arrogant 
pride,  that  defied  all  dictation  and  authority. 

'Tes-I.' 

His  eyea  met  hers  with  a  look  in  them  that  compelled  and 
awed  her,  as  a  master's  look  hie  dog — a  look  which  made  her 
sub j  set  to  him. 

without  another  word  he  turned  away.  She  went  onward, 
confnsed,  breathless,  vaguely  a&ud,  filled  with  tumultuous 


The  lesser  terror  of  her  own  discovery  died  iway  in  her.  It 
was  eclipsed  by  a  greater :  the  terror  leat  that  vast  granite 
mass  of  reckless  and  merciless  ingratitude  that  she  had  piled 
higher  and  higher  with  every  year  of  her  life,  till  it  bad  shut 
out  the  holy  light  of  heaven,  should  one  day  fall  and  crush  her. 

She  gained  the  terrace  with  swift  treoitbUng  steps,  passed 
n,,N,-rnh,G00^le 
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tbrougb  the  entrance-door  unobserred,  and  glided  np  the  Btair- 
oise  leadingtoherapftrtmentB  without  detection.  ^Thia  portion 
of  the  building  was  forsaken ;  but  through  its  caaements  on  the 
farther  side,  which  looked  out  away  to  the  great  eonth  court 
adjoining  the  stahlei,  she  saw  the  forms  of  men. and  horaea 
moving  to  and  fro  by  torchlight.  She  divined  the  tnith — that 
they  had  misaed,  and  were  about  to  search  for  her. 

There  were  none  of  ber  own  aftendanta  in  her  chambers. 
She  was  thankful  for  an  nbaence  that  best  befriended  her.  She 
went  first  to  her  mirrora,  to  see  how  her  face  betrayed  her. 
All  her  colour  was  gone,  and  her  eyelids  were  swollen  with 
tears ;  but  she  was  one  of  the  few  women  in  whom  emotion  in- 
creases, because  it  chastens  and  softens,  beauty.  She  bathed 
her  face  in  water,  coiled  up  her  hair  which  had  fallen,  dropped 
down  on  to  a  couch  in  all  her  accustomed  grace  and  indolence 
of  repose,  and  rang  for  her  women,  who,  entering  hurriedly, 
could  ill  conceal  their  amaze  at  sight  of  her,  and  recounted 
breathlessly  that  her  host,  on  missing  her  from  the  drawing- 
rooms,  had  found  that  no  one  had  seen  her  for  several  hours ; 
had  then  become  alarmed  ae  night  had  fallen ;  and  was  at  that 
moment  about  to  start  in  quest  of  her  with  his  horsemen. 

She  sent  him  a  message  of  gracelnl  thanks,  adding  that  she 
hnd  wandered  somewhat  too  far  in  the  forest  and  been  belated. 
That  was  all. 

Then,  with  haste,  yet  especial  cu«,  she  arrayed  herself  in  her 
uttermost  brilliancy — in  a  misty  cloud  of  blacK  and  silver,  with 
sapphires  gleaming  here  and  there,  and  a  knot  of  pasaion-flowers 
in  her  boaom.  The  slight  exhaustion  and  loss  of  hloom  &om 
her  loveliness  only  added  to  ita  chann.  She  looked,  and  was 
reassured  that  none  could  trace  any  touch  of  sorrow  or  of 
apprehension  on  her. 

'  He  feared  once  that  I  should  be  an  actress  like  the  woman 
Coriolis.  Ah,  heaven!  what  elee  ami  now F '  she  thought  aa 
she  turned  from  the  mirrors. 

When  she  entered  the  drawing-rooma,  none  of  the  many  pep> 
sonagea  then  gathered  at  Tilliers  looked  deeper  than  the  sumce 
of  ber  words,  or  supposed  that  there  had  been  any  other  cause 
for  her  absence  than  this  which  she  alleged — that  she  had 
atrolled  far  in  the  forest  and  been  benighted.  None — save  her 
host,  who,  as  he  welcomed  her  safety,  and  apologiaed  for  his 
own  needless  anxieties,  regarded  her  with  a  look  she  could  ill 
meet,  and  recalled  that  letter  which  had  come  to  her  in  the 
rose-gardens. 

Yet  the  terrw  of  thai  put  hoar,  when  he  had  been  baimted 
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by  the  thoughts  of  countless  accidents  that  might  hare  chitaced 
to  ber,  bad  told  him,  in  the  sharp  eloquence  of  anguish,  that 
tie  life  were  valuelega  without  thw  woman. 

Although  he  studied  her  keenly,  he  could  see  no  trace  of 
emotion,  no  sign  of  abstraction  in  her  through  the  hours  at  the 
dinner-table,  and  in  the  bijou  theatre,  to  vhich,  to  do  her 
pleasure,  he  had  aummoned  a  choice  stage-troupe  of  Paris. 
She  was  slightly  more  languid,  and  had  little  of  her  accustomed 
wit — that  was  all. 

He  could  not  tell  that  all  she  saw  throughout  that  ereniug 
was  a  little  low  bed  in  a  small  dark  chamber,  and  an  old,  storm- 
beaten,  patient,  heroic  face,  with  the  stillnesH  and  the  grandeur 
of  death  set  on  it. 

fie  longed  to  question  her :  hut  the  delicacy  of  hiB  high 
breeding  and  his  courtesy  as  a  host  both  sealed  his  lips. 

'  I  grow  a  madman,'  he  told  himself.  'Mystery!  What 
mystery  could  there  be  in  the  life  of  a  woman  young,  prond, 
eminent  as  she  is  P  I  dream ;  and  because  the  strongest  lore 
of  my  youth  betrayed  me  my  dreams  are  only  suspicions  ! ' 

And  suspicion  was  a  foul  and  a  craven  thing  in  his  sight — a 
Spy  that  could  hare  no  lodgment  in  the  frank,  just,  high  thoughta 
of  a  gentleman. 

As  he  mused  thus,  he  was  standing,  after  the  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, alone  in  the  embrasure  of  a  picture-cabinet  that  led 
out  on  to  the  head  of  the  grand  staircase.  He  had  drawn  the 
curtain  back,  and  was  gazing  on  to  the  moonlit  terrace  and  the 
oak  forests  below  without  thinking  of  what  he  beheld.  He 
started  as  he  heard  the  sweep  of  a  woman's  robes  near  him, 
and  saw  the  object  of  his  thoughts  crossing  the  little  chamber. 
She  paused  with  a  certain  hesitation ;  she  had  been  ignorant  of 
his  presence  there ;  she  was  learing  the  reception-rooms  to 
seek  her  own  apartments.  She  was  worn  out  with  the  sblf- 
command  she  had  attained ;  and  both  fatigue  and  sadness  were 
risible  on  her  face  as  she  passed  through  deeming  heraelfin 
solitude. 

On  a  Buddeu  impulse  she  approached  him. 

'I  hare  not  thanked  you,  I  fear,  for  your  concern  for  my 
safety  to-night,'  she  said  hurriedly.  '  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
reasons  I  gare  for  my  absence  were  only  partially  true.  The 
fall  of  evening  orertook  me,  indeed,  in  your  forests ;  but  it  was 
no  accident  by  which  I  was  delayed.' 

'His  eyes  lightened  with  surpnaed  pleasure. 

'  Any  confidence  you  may  place  in  me  wiU  be  cherished  and 
tsoncttyon  ftce  eurej  but  do  nofe  deem  yoDieelf  vaUwl  on  ^ 
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E'v»  it  niuply  becauee  I  enjoy  the  priTiI«ge  of  being  your 
lit.' 

For  the  moment  a  desire  came  over  her  to  isil  him  the  whole 
unwai^d  and  aiiTarniBhed  truth ;  but  the  deeire  wai  not 
stioog  enough  to  conquer  the  falae  pride  within  her,  and  the 
terror  she  Mt  of  being  lowered  and  humiliated  in  hii  eight. 

She  hastened  with  all  her  most  graceful  arts  of  speech  to 
thank  him ;  to  aaeure  him  that  this  was  but  a  plight  matter; 
she  did  not  wieh  it  epokeu  of  leet  abe  should  be  wearied  with 
inquiries.  She  had  henrd  in  the  latter  half  of  the  day  that  a 
noble  obi  woman — a  peoBant  who  had  nursed  her  in  her  infancy 
—was  lying  m  tbe  extremities  of  death  in  a  cottage  by  the 
river-siae,  and  was  praying  earnestly  and  pitooualy  to  see 
her  onoe  again.  She  could  not  refuse  such  a  request  j  she  bad 
gone  thither  by  herself,  preferring  not  to  make  her  errand 
known.  She  had  been  unaware  tlmt  her  absence  would  be  of 
such  duration. 

So  tbe  delicate  polished  Bemi-falsehoads  ran,  with  soft  suc- 
cessful flueuoy.  But  while  she  uttered  them  she  was  degraded 
in  her  own  eyes.  She  told  him  no  lie,  indeed;  yet  none  tbe 
less  did  she  deceire  hijn.         ' 

Keen  of  vision  though  he  was,  and  difficult  to  content  in 
aught  that  saTouied  of  evasion  or  challenged  the  acuteness  of 
Jiie  judgment,  he  was  thrown  o£f  his  guard  by  the  joy  he  fait 
at  finding  so  muoh  pity  in  the  woman  he  h^d  dreaded  as  an  un- 
'scrupulous,  heartless,  and  self-absorbed  coquette.  It  seemed 
jiothmg  strange  to  him  that  so  sudden  memory  and  compassion 
had  moved  her,  and  sent  her  forth  on  an  unweighed  impulse ; 
for  he  had  seen  the  sympathy  and  the  agitation  with  which  she 
had  watched  the  penia  of  human  life  in  the  stone-yard.  A.nd 
be  accepted,  unanalysed  and  unquestioned,  a  narrative  which  at 
another  hour,  and  from  other  Upa,  he  would  have  deemed 
Bbvnge,  involved,  and  insufficient. 

'  Ihonour  you  for  your  noble  charity  and  for  your  gentleness 
o£  heart,'  he  murmured.  '  If  you  have  that  divine  pity  in  you, 
why  will  you  stifle  it  so  often,  and — ' 

'  Hush,  hush  1 '  she  interrupted  him  passionately.  '  Po  not 
yow  praise  me.  "  Noble  charity  " — mine  !  If  you  only  knew 
tbe  selfishness,  the  cruelty,  tbe  baseness  of  my  life  I  When  I 
have  a  touch  of  holier  feeling,  of  higher  thought  in  me,  it 
comes  too  late — as  it  came  too  late  to-night,' 

'ToolateP' 

'  Tea ;  she  was  dead.  My  words  fell  on  ears  for  ever  deaf 
to  the  voices  o£  earth.  1  reproach  myself  more  than  X  could 
ever  tell  you.' 
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'How  WM  itfaultofyouw?  You  knew  tliat  this  old  creature 
lived  on  this  country  side  ? ' 

'  Tea ;  I  knew ;  and  I  had  promised  ho  often,  through  so 
mtaj  yeara,  to  go  and  let  bar  look  upon  my  face  once  more, 
and  yet  I  oerer  went.  I  let  eummer  and  winter  glide  away 
a^in  and  again  and  again,  and  I  never  remembered  that  time 
bringB  death  to  the  old.  I  had  leisure  for  all  the  pompe,  and  ' 
the  pleasures,  and  the  &iTolitiea,  and  the  caprices  of  my  life  ; 
but  I  never  bad  leisure  for  this  one  umple  duty.  And  when 
I  reached  her  side  she  was  dead  1 ' 

The  tears  gushed  into  her  eyes  afresh ;  her  lipa  quivered. 
This  woa  real  and  8iiic««  and  unetudied.  On  this  she  eould 
otter  the  truth  to  him. 

His  thoughts  were  not  with  the  obscure  lost  life  of  which 
she  spoke,  but  with  this  exquisite,  wayward,  changeful, 
imperious,  incomprehensible  woman,  whose  moods  varied  like 
the  sun  and  shade  of  a  spring  day,  and  whose  tenderness  and 
remorse  were  as  paeaionate  as  her  ranity  and  her  egotiam  were 
eold.  Fear  and  doubt,  suspicion  and  wisdom,  all  faded  away 
in  him  as  though  they  had  never  been ;  he  only  remembered 
that  she  heguUed  him  aa  no  tenfptress  had  dona  sioce  the  days 
of  hii  youth. 

'  If  you  have  so  much  pity  for  the  dead,  who  cherished  you 
in  your  infancy,  have  you  no  pity  for  the  living,  who  worship 

fon  in  your  womanhood  '■? '  he  said  suddenly,  with  a  sound  in 
is  voice  that  abe  had  never  heard,  a  look  on  his  &ce  that  abe* 
had  never  seen,  as  the  white  moonlight  fell  about  them  where 
ther  stood  by  the  opened  casement. 

'It  is  the  common  reproach  against  me  that  I  have  had  too 
little,'  she  murmured  in  answer. 

'A  reproach  you  deserve  only  too  well.  But — but — will 
you  find  mercy  at  last  F  Fsssion  has  no  place  on  my  lips ;  it 
betrayed  me  in  my  youth ;  it  haa  not  fitnesa  in  my  present 
yaann.  And  yet  you  have  won  my  secret  from  me  to-night; 
you  must  hear  what  I  thought  never  to  t«ll ;  you  must  know — 
that  I  sm  mad  enough  to  love  you.' 

He  spoke  almost  without  hope ;  he  spoke  to  a  coquette  who 
had  never  spared,  to  a  sovereign  who  had  never  stooped,  to  a 
woman  who  had  never  pitied.  Yet,  as  she  listened,  her  face 
changed  with  a  marvellous  light  and  flush  and  tenderness  that 
no  eyes  had  ever  beheld  on  it.  She  was  silent ;  but  she  raised 
her  head  and  turned  and  looked  at  him — one  look  only ;  still 
by  it  he  was  answered. 

And  as  her  proud  head  drooped  down  upon  his  breas^  and 
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his  lipB  sought  hen  to  find  there  all  the  lost  joys  of  his  dead 
voath,  he  felt  her  whole  frame  thrill  in  his  embrace,  and  heard 
ber  broken  words : 
•  I  am  not  worthy  of  yon !  I  am  not  worthy  I ' 
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'Ihpebii.  his  peace,  trifie  with  his  hononr.  Ah,  heaven, 
Uiere  will  be  no  need  to  forbid  me  that  I '  she  thought  in  the 
solitude  of  her  chamber  an  hoar  later,  while  the  touch  of  bis 
first  kisses  seemed  still  to  linger  on  her  IJpa,  and  the  ferroor 
of  passion  aeemed  still  to  gaze  on  her  from  the  eyes  which  abe 
had  thought  would  never  soften  in  their  regard. 

A  joy  had  come  to  her  beside  which  all  the  joys  o£  her 
victorious  years  looked  faint  of  hue  and  poor  of  treasure, 
li'rom  its  long  opium-sleep  of  deep-drugged  vanity  her  soul 
bad  stirred  at  last ;  and  the  love  which  she  had  so  long  derided 
and  disdained  had  awakened  in  her  for  one  who  alone,  amid 
throngs  of  crowding  flatterers,  had  neglected,  condemned,  and 
distrusted  her. 

She  loved  him  with  a  rivid  force,  a  reverent  hnmility,  an 
impassioned  tendomesa  that  a  year  earlier  she  would  have 
mocked  at  as  lowest  weakness,  wildest  madness.  She  loved 
bim  with  a  love  that  set  its  heel  upon  her  pride,  and  bent 
her  strength  beneath  it.  She  loved  bim ;  wid  this  one  missing 
jewel  from  her  triple  diadem  of  youthand  power  and  loveliness 
was  found,  and  added  to  her  crown. 

Love  had  had  cruel  usage  at  her  hands.  It  had  watched 
over  hor  from  the  hour  when  her  young  eyes  had  opened  at 
the  music  of  the  Straduarius  to  gaze  at  the  purple  butterflies 
.^lancing  in  the  sun ;  it  bad  been  lavish  of  every  richest  thing 
to  her,  and  had  waited  upon  her  with  a  slave's  submission ;  its 
chapleta  were  wound  on  her  brows;  its  blossoms  strewed  her 
path ;  its  wings  had  lifted  her  up  to  loftiest  heights ;  and  its 
smile  bad  ever  shed  sunlight  upon  her.  But  ahe  in  answer 
had  only  cast  to  it  some  gay  scorn,  some  light  irony,  some 
child's  cruelty,  some  woman's  contempt. 

Tet  even  now  it  was  not  weary  ;  it  was  not  driven  away ;  it 
brought  to  her  the  latest  and  the  holiest  of  all  its  countless 
j^s;  it  nestled  in  ber  bosom  like  a  dove  that  bears  glad 
tnJinSB }  it  changed  even  the  pangs  of  t&MfK  intg  thfi  tbnibl 
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of  J07.  Lore  had  been  forsaken  b;  her  in  a  thonsand  cuelena 
leaBons ;  jet  it  remained  with  her,  and  was  faithful  eror. 

Even  fiom  thie  death-hour,  when  the  sin  of  her  ingratitude 
iiad  dealt  its  deadliest  atroke,  there  had  sprung,  through  Love, 
Uie  fblleat  sweetness  that  her  life  had  Imown;  and  a  vague 
fbar  came  on  her  of  thia  giver  ao  prodiga),  of  tbia  slare  ao 
patient,  of  tbie  friend  so  constant  and  nnweuied. 

'  O  God  I '  she  murmured  in  her  solitude,  '  I  hare  been  so 
base,  BO  faithlesB,  so  guilty  to  all  love.  If  his,  the  only  lore  I 
treaauTe,  should  take  its  vengeance  and  forsake  me  1 ' 

She  had  cast  one  ^ai  life  awaj  from  her  as  idly  as  a  child 
casta  balls  of  cowslips  on  the  air;  as  selfishly  as  a  falconer 
ca«ts  havks  down  a  south  wind ;  as  cruelly  as  a  murderer  casts 
dead  limbs  upon  the  sea.  Was  it  just  that  another  shoald 
become  hers  also  P 

Was  no  retrihation  nearP  Its  terror  seemed  to  touch  her, 
and  daunt  her  stren^h,  and  wither  her  pride,  and  freeze  her 
new-hom  joy  with  its  hreath  of  ice,  where  she  stood  in  her 
loneliness,  and  gazed  at  that  beauty  of  her  face  and  form  which 
bad  so  late,  been  to  her  all  she  heeded  upon  earth,  yet  which 
now  wonia  have  grown  worthless  and  without  radiance  in  her 
sight  unless  fair  in  hia  eyes  and  given  to  his  arms. 

For  the  voice  of  conscience  apoke  in  her,  and  questioned 
oeaselesdy ; 

"Will  yon  go  to  his  heart  with  a  shame  concealed  P    Will 

t  lift  your  lipa  for  his  kiss,  with  a  lie  horering  on  them  F 

'ill  Tou  answer  his  faith  with  your  falsehood  F ' 

A  day  since,  an  hour  dnce,  she  had  said  to  herself  that  he 
should  never  know ;  that  though  she  should  heap  lie  on  lie 
npon  her  head  the  truth  should  be  conceded  from  him  and 
from  the  world.  An  hour  ago  her  pride  had  been  holier  to 
her,  her  eminence  dearer  to  her,  than  any  other  thin^. 

But  with  the  tonch  of  hie  lips,  with  the  possession  of  his 
love,  all  that  was  still  noble  in  her  nature  had  sprung  to  life 
once  more.  Now  that  she  knew  his  peace  and  honour  and 
future  all  were  hers,  ahe  knew  that  she  might  with  less  base- 
ness strike  a  knife  into  his  heart  than  be  his  wife  with  one 
treachery  between  them. 

She  knew  that  to  take  his  love  leaving  him  in  blindnees  was 
treacherous  as  any  assassin's  thrust.  She  knew  that  by  reason 
of  that  very  guilt  which  had  deceived  him  in  his  youth  to 
deceive  him  afresh  was  the  foulest  cowardice  that  ever  stained 
e.  woman's  life.  Better,  she  knew,  he  for  ever  severed  from 
him  than  glide  into  bis  life  tbrpugh  the  channels  of  falsebggd  i 
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than  live  ia  ncion  with  bim  with  ons  neb  in  ber  past  nnttdd ; 
than  Bleep  in  bis  bocnm  vitb  &  single  secret  to  Itauat  the  boon 
of  4^  nigbt.  Better  to  Bummoit  all  the  world  about  ber  and 
fling  her  story  to  tbe  winds,  and  stand  before  him  without 
pride,  without  power,  without  odj  single  thing  of  greatoasa,  or 
of  dignitj,  or  of  possesaioB  left,  out  able  to  look  into  hie  e;ea 
without  one  fear  of  what  the;  should  there  read ;  aUe  to  say 
to  him  in  honesty  and  strength, '  There  ie  so  lie  on  the  lipa 
that  you  kiss ;  there  is  no  secret  in  the  life  that  joa  make  odq 
with  your  own.' 

Her  heart  and  her  conecienoe  had  been  startled  bom  their 
long  sleep  that  night.  She  wsa  awakened  from  the  deep  dreanu 
of  that  supreme  lelfishnesa  which  had  drugged  her  like  aa 
opiate ;  the  courage,  the  truthfulness,  the  spirit  of  her  child- 
hood wore  once  more  roused. 

'  What  is  it  I  do  ? '  she  thought  in  horror,  '  Win  lore  and 
trust  and  honour  on  a  lie ! ' 

She  knew  that  it  was  poesible — nay,  likoly — that,  knowing 
all,  he  wonld  put  her  from  his  life  for  ever.  She  knew  the 
pride  of  birth  that  waa  in  him  ;  the  patrician  contempt  that 
shone  forth  so  often  in  his  slightest  words  ;  the  intenee  dread 
of  anv  shadow  of  dishonour  that  the  early  infidelity  of  his  wife 
had  left  perpetually  on  bim.  She  knew  that,  with  all  the 
paaaion  he  hore  her,  be  loved  his  honour  and  the  dignity  and 
purity  of  hia  name  far  more ;  she  knew  that  if  she  tola  him 
the  bare  bitter  truth  it  was  well-nigh  a  Burety  that  she  would 
never  look  upon  his  face  again ;  and  this  not  alone  from  tbe 
mere  impulses  of  pride,  but  fiova  the  doubt  in  bis  soul  which 
would  say, '  Faithless  in  her  childhood,  and  a  faUehood  to  the 
world,  what  warrant  have  I  that  she  will  be  truer  and  more 
loyal  to  me  f ' 

And  yet  all  that  ever  had  been  nobler  in  her  was  aroused 
and  in  tumult  that  nigbt.  The  dead  face  of  the  womui  whom 
she  had  deserted,  the  buraing  rebukes  of  the  man  she  had 
abandoned,  had  withered  up  the  Tanities  and  arrogancies  of  her 
life ;  and  beneath  them  the  lifisg  heart  beat  still — beat  iaater 
and  more  loudly  becatue  it  throbbed  iu  pain. 

Slio  gazed  at  her  own  loTelineaa  with  the  old  rapt  worship 
of  it  snil  in  her  regard. 

'  I  shall  give  him  all  this,'  she  thought,  while  a  hot  flush  stole 
over  her  face ; '  it  is  enough.' 

But  in  her  conacience  ^e  knew  that  this  beauty  would  be 
the  moat  cruel,  the  moat  fatal  gift  that  ever  woman's  beauty 
waa  to  man,  unless  with  it  she  gave  abio — truth. 
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There  stole  on  her  the  memory  of  a  day — lonfft  ™py  long, 
ago — when  one,  agunat  whom  her  pagt  had  been  qn  endlesB 
Bin,  had  miirmuied  to  her  ia  the  words  qf  hi«  fofeweU, '  Let 
my  mem<Hy  etand  hetween  thee  and  thy  temptations,  ao  shall 
I  have  no  gift  to  giro  thee.' 

And  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  wept  in  an  agony  of  grief, 
and  prayed  in  paaaionate,  inaiticiilate,  wild  prayer, '  O,  God. 
make  me  for  onp  hour  worthy  of  the  mighiy  love  that  I  for- 
sook!' 

When  she  aroHe,  her  fiice  had  a  veary,  hopelesdj  ri^d  look, 
as  of  one  who  has  striven  and  conquered  indeed,  but  with  such 
atrife  and  such  conqueit  as  leave  the  victor  broken,  exhausted, 
well-nigh  slain. 

'  He  shflU  know  all,'  she  muttered  through  her  colourless 
lipa.  She  turned,  and  moved  through  the  loneliness  of  her 
cEambers,  and  passed  out  in  the  deserted  corridor. 

The  gre{it  building  was  silent ;  she  knew  that  he  was  alone 
in  his  library,  since,  when  they  had  parted,  he  had  spoken  of 
letters  of  import  that  vrould  occupy  him  until  daybreak.  She 
went  to  seek  him  that  night,  that  hour,  drea^g  her  own 
weakness  of  shame  and  of  self-pity,  dreading  leet  her  strength 
should  fail,  and  this  martyrdom  pass  from  her. 

The  two  white  lines  of  marble  stairs  ran  parallel  with  each 
other,  severed  by  the  vastnees  of  the  hali  below.  AJl  the  lights 
still  burned  and  glittered  on  them.  As  she  stood  on  the  head 
of  one,  up  the  ascent  of  the  other  there  came  a  swift,  silent 
step,  like  the  light  tread  of  a  greyhound. 

She  glanced  across,  the  stranger  glanced  at  her.  It  was  but 
one  instant  that  their  eyes  met.  He  passed  onward,  with  his 
eyehds  lowered,  and  his  swift  step  unchanged.  She  stood  as 
though  rooted  to  the  ground,  her  whole  frame  shivering  lite 
that  of  an  antelope  which  sees  the  panther  afar  off. 

'  Chanrellon !  Are  you  coming  ?  '  cried  a  laughing  voice 
from  above. 

'  I  am  coming  I '  answered  the  stranger  as  a  young  man  ans- 
wers a  young  comrade. 

She  turned  and  crept  back  into  her  chamber  like  n  creature 
numb  with  cold,  and  castherselfacrosa  her  couch,  and  lay  there 
in  a  stupor. 

"What  avail  to  take  confidence  to  him  now  P 

Truth  now  could  look  but  fear. 

"When  her  women,  awhile  later,  entered  her  apartments,  th^ 

found  her  cold  and  stupified,  the  passion-flowers  crushed  upon 

her  hair,  her  bosom  cut  with  the  sapphires'  sharp  Caceta  j  and 
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when  coDBcioasoesB  revived  in  lier  under  their  terrified  efforts, 
they  heard  her  murmnr ; 
'My  sin  has  come  home  to  me  1    It  is  just,  it  is  joat ! ' 


CHAPTBE  LXDI. 

MiDVAT  between  the  park  and  the  dairies  there  waBKclaster 
of  acacias,  now  in  bloBHom,  and  luiunaut  aa  ther  only  are  south 
of  the  Loire.  They  parted  two  water-threadea  meitdowB,  and 
formed  a  thicket  of  foliage  and  bloBsom. 

Under  their  boughB  stood  Annette  Yeuillot,  with  one  hand 
QQ  her  hip,  and  the  other  balancing  on  her  head  the  mUk-pful 
tiiat  served  to  disguise  her  errand.  Beside  her  stood  the  man 
whose  feminine  and  languid  grace  had  been  bo  fair  in  her  eyes, 
becauae  of  its  utter  unlikeneBS  to  her  own  coarse,  robust,  wea- 
ther-beaten strength  and  ugLiness.  Her  mouth  laughed  wide, 
her  tawny  skin  was  fluehed  with  eagemeBB,  her  breast  beared 
against  her  leathern  bodice. 

'  It  waa  not  madness  in  me,  then,'  she  muttered  exultantly. 
*  Why  were  you  bo  loth  to  believe  ? ' 

'I  was  not  loth/  answered  her  companion,  unable,  through 
the  bond  between  them,  to  resent  her  familiarity.  '  I  was  in- 
credulous, indeed.  The  DucheBse  de  lAri — ^I  hare  heard 
through  ao  manr  seasone  of  her  beauty,  her  fame,  her  eitrava- 
gance.  I  could  not  credit  that  a  creature  so  proud  and  power- 
ful could  be — ' 

'That  bohemian's  brat  I'  flaid  the  woman,  with  ferocious 

e.  '  But  she  is,  she  ia,  I  will  wager ;  whatever  millions  of 
iea  they  may  have  told  to  screen  her.  Tou  saw  her  well,  my 
lordP' 

'Twice.  Once — as  long  as  I  chose  to  look — from  the  mn 
sicians' gallery,  before  anr  knew  of  my  arrival ;  and  again  oi 
the  staircase.  I  do  not  think  there  ia  a  doubt,  though  heaven 
—who  could  have  believed  in  euch  a  change ! ' 

'  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds !  I  k^ew  her  at  a  glance. 
Women  never  forget.  Would  you  have  known  her,  my  lord, 
if  I  had  not  put  this  thing  in  your  thoughts  ? ' 

'No;  I  doubt  if  I  aliould.  I  should  have  been  perolexed 
with  some  reeemhlance,  hut  no  more.  The  child  waa  lovely, 
but  the  woman  ia  magnificent  aa  a  goddess.' 

There  waa  a  fervid  longing  in  hia  tone  that  caught  her  ear, 
that  told  her  with  what  quickness  the  died-out  fiocr  for  tho 
gUUd  wo^W  revive  io  pasaion  for  the  womaq.       ,  -.        ,      ' 
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'  '^^11  sbe  wed  with  7011F  father  f '  she  asked  Baragel;. 

He  broke  a  cluster  of  bloasoms  off  the  acacia  with  a  gesture 
of  impatience. 

'  He  BajB  ao.  I  had  speech  with  him  late  last  night  con- 
cerning a  question  of  some  property,  which  he  supposes  is  the 
object  of  mv  viait.  I  Baw  a  change  in  him — there  is  a  look  in 
his  eyes  which  ia  new  there.  I  made  allusion  to  his  marriage 
aa  a  rumour  that  I  had  heard.  I  aeked  if  it  were  a  true  one. 
He  answered,  very  briefly,  that  it  was.  No  more  words  passed 
between  us.  I  let  him  see  that  I  was  surprised  and  ill  pleased, 
that  was  all ;  and  to  this  he  was  iudifibrent.  Now,  you  have 
no  proof  to  give  me  that  this  persuasion  of  yours  ia  a  certainty  F ' 

'None,'  ahe  said  sullenly.  ' But  if  you  are  not  answered, 
name  old  Yirelois  to  her  as  I  did ;  you  will  see  then.' 

'  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  Myself,  I  have  no  doubt.  But 
on  anything  leaa  than  some  actual  proof,  I  cannot  say  to  the 
Duchesae  de  Liri,  to  the  betrothed  wife  of  Bstmere,  "  You  are 
a  foundling  and  a  haatard ;  you  are  an  imposture  on  the  world 
you  rule ;  you  are  the  little  fool  that  once  took  my  jewels  and 
toys,  aud  waa  tempted,  for  my  sake,  to  the  house  of  Coriolis." 
I  cannot  say  this  to  her  on  mere  conjecture,  mere  supposition.' 

She  understood,  and  stood  thinking  awhile;  her  strong  teeth 
gnawing  her  nether  lip.  Then  aui^enly  a  dull,  cruel  gleam 
shot  over  her  face. 

'  See  here ;  there  ia  one  of  her  men  who  came  down  to  Vil- 
Hera  with  her,  who  has  got  into  love  with  little  Laure  at  my 
dairy.  He  ia  always  there ;  after  no  good,  but  1  let  him  come ; 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  her  ao.  And  he  told  me  one  thing. 
There  ia  a  steward  very  bitter  against  her  because  she  dismissed 
him,  an  old  man  who  lives  now  with  his  aon-in-law,  Lobesq, 
the  jeweller,  in  Poria.  He  might  tell  you  somewhat?  It  la 
poBsible,  my  lord.  I  know  Laure's  lover  said  ouce  that  he  be- 
lieTed  the  old  man  would  hurt  hia  mistreaa  if  he  could,  though 
he  did  not  see  what  means  he  ever  would  be  able  to  find.' 

He  heard  her  thoughtfully. 

'  Lobesq  P  I  have  had  dealings  with  him.  Z  can  leam  this 
with  eaae.  Tou  are  a  wiae  woman,  Teuillot.  You  aee — ainoe 
the  honour  of  my  house  will  be  involved  in  both  the  past  and 
future  of  this  dainty  Biichesa  whom  my  father  lores— it  is 
needful,  as  it  would  not  otherwise  be,  that  I  should  reach  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  of  her  history.' 

She  laughed  grimly,  with  a  sardonic  appreciation  of  the 
sophistry  in  which  he  veUed  his  own  vengeance  in  solicitude  £or 
the  dignity  of  his  race. 
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'  No  doubt,  mj  IomI,'  sbe  stud  cUftlf.  '  As  for  me— t  am  s 
woman — I  want  only  to  taate  a  drop  of  rerenge  for  the  pretty 
fashion  in  which  that  baetard  called  ua  once  a  set  of  setueleH 
peasants  I  Toa  great  aristocrats  ore  c&refal  of  honour,  of 
coarse ;  a  little  vengeance  does  for  us  I  And  what  ia  it  yon 
will  do  now  P ' 

'  I  will  go  to  Faria.  I  must  leave  mj  regrets  and  apologies 
to  the  fair  Ducheea  for  quitting  Villiera  so  hastily  ere  she  hu 
risen,  and  without  preaentation  to  her.* 

She  smiled  at  the  smile  on  his  lips. 

'When  she  is  your  father's  wife  you  will  s6e  her  oftientimei 
enough ;  you  will  be  so  welcome,  my  lord.' 

Low,  coarse,  debased  though  her  intelligence  was,  she  had 
the  shrewdness  which  took  her  itraight  to  the  means  by  which 
ehe  would  moat  surely  awaken  the  worst  insects  ia  this 
nature,  which  had  long  been  her  study. 

'  She  will  never  be  his  wife,'  he  made  answer,  with  a  sound 
in  his  voice  that  caused  her  fierce  heart  to  leap  with  joy. 

Then  he  slipped  a  roll  of  gold  pieces  into  her  palm  and  went 
his  ways  through  the  acacia-tbictet.  She  looked  after  him  with 
a  hard,  strange  look  in  her  eyes  aa  she  thrust  the  gold  into  hefr 
bosom.  In  her  own  brute  faahion  she  loved  this  delicate,  indo- 
lent, womanish  ariBtocrat,  though  she  loved  his  gold  still  more  | 
and  her  heart  beat  with  great  dull  throbs  against  the  leather 
of  her  bodice.    A  sudden  fear  touched  her. 

'  Had  1  better  bare  left  her  alone  P '  ahe  muttered.  '  He 
will  only  love  her  again  ;  and — who  can  tell  P — he  will  have 
her  secret,  he  may  only  use  it  to  sever  h^r  from  his  Qither,  hb 
may  wed  with  her  himself, — who  can  tell  ? ' 

And  she  strode  out  from  the  acacia  shadows,  breaking  their 
bloBBoms  down  with  the  swing  of  her  great  arm,  and  Went  across 
the  meadows  and  IJirough  the  lowing  cattle  with  the  glow  i^ 
triumph  Med,  and  the  mud  of  hatred  settled  on  her  face. 

'  Anyway,  I  have  the  gold,'  she  thought,  thmstiiig  hat  hand 
into  her  bosom. 

She  did  not  notice,  in  a  little  shallow  runlet  of  wat^r  that 
|>ietced  the  grass  bt  the  acfadaSj  a  child  who  was  gathering  wate^- 
nresBes,  and  who  hid  himself  among  the  feeds  and  bracken  aa 
■he  passed. 

'  Mother,  I  did  evil  to-day,'  said  a  lad  of  twelve,  with  soft,  shy, 
brown  eyes,  and  a  tender,  awed  tiice.  Standing  beside  Kinette, 
who  was  busied  counting  the  young  apricota  on  her  garden- 
wall. 

She  turned  and  looked  gently  on  her  son. 
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r  Viotor.     What  19 


'  TSsi^,  thy  Crimea  cannot  be  veiy  dark,  mj  "^ 

Ilia  thmg?' 


'I  did  a  Bbamefiil  thine,  mother.    I  was  a  spy  I' 

'  A  spy !'  She  echoed  the  word  in  horror,  thiniing  in  an 
instant  of  the  cheraliera  of  the  poniard,  of  whom  her  grandeire 
hod  told  her  in  her  infancy. 

'Yes,'  murmured  the  lad,  'I  did  not  mean  it,  I  had  nj 
thought ;  but  I  could  not  help  listening.  I  heard  without  hear- 
ing,— you  know  ? — and  then  I  stayed  and  heard  more,  becauee 
I  wished.  It  was  very  aharoeful,  I  know.  But  what  they  eaid 
oeemed  eo  strange.' 

'  What  who  said?' 

'  Annette  Veuiilot  and  the  young  lord.' 

His  mother's  face  darkened. 

'  The  young  lord  f  In  he  come  back  P  It  was  hit  carriage, 
then,  that  came  through  bo  latei  your  father  hod  to  get  up  for 
it.  Yeuillot,  she  was  never  a  good  woman.  But  what  can  she 
have  to  do  with  dainty  arietocrats  like  Chnnrellon  P' 

'  I  do  not  know,  rightly.  But  I  con  tell  you  every  vord  I 
heard,  mother.' 

Kinettehesitated— spurred  by  intense  inquisitive  desire,  with- 
held by  a  sturdy  sense  of  honour. 

'  It  seems  wrong  for  me  to  listen,'  she  said  at  length.  '  Tet 
children  should  keep  nothing  from  their  mothers.  Well,  tell 
me,  then ;  I  can  tell  Dricotnn  afterward.  He  always  knows 
what  is  best.' 

'  It  was  just  this,'  pursued  the  boy  in  a  rapid  whiflper.  '  Tou 
know  the  little  brook  that  runs  all  through  the  dairy  meadows  P 
I  was  getting  water-cresses  in  it  at  sunrise  this  morning.     You 


know  that  great  cluster  of  acacia-trees  just  behind  the  dairy- 
houses  ?  They  are  so  thick  with  bloom  now,  they  would  hide 
a  hundred  men.  Well,  as  I  was  stooping  in  Ihe  brook  after  the 
ereas,  I  heard  Veuillot's  voice.  I  crept  nearer — the  rushes  and 
the  burdock  grew  so  thick  there  that  they  hid  me — and  I  saw 


the  burdock  gr 
her,  and  my  It 


lord  Chaurellon  also.  They  were  talking,  and 
Veuiilot  haci  got  her  pail  on  her  head.  She  is  so  ugly,  mother, 
I  wonder  he  does  not  talk  instead  to  LaoreP  Xeure  is  so 
pretty — ' 

'  But  what  were  they  saying  P'  asked  dinette  impatiently, 
taking  a  slug  from  the  waD. 

'  Well,  all  this,'  answered  her  son ;  and  he  told  what  he  hod 
overheard,  confusedly  enough,  hut  giving  it  all  the  weight  and 
emphasis  he  could  in  his  wonder. 

'  And  thea  he  turued  away,'  ended  Victor  at  the  cloM  of  hia 
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long  recital.  <  And  she  went  too — pufling  me  qnite  dose ;  and 
I  he«rd  her  mutter,  "  Anyway,  I  have  the  gold.  But  is  it  uot 
strange  P  What  coold  it  mean  ?  Who  is  it  tbey  can  think  thst 
■plendid  duoheea  is  P' 

'  I  do  not  know,'  murmured  hig  mother,  while  her  ruddy  face 
turned  pale.     She  did  not  know,  but  she  guessed. 

'  ff»  never  said  the  child  was  dead,'  she  thought  to  herself  as 
she  stripped  a  leaf  off,  bo  that  a  young  apricot  might  get '  gilded,' 
as  the  people  call  it. 

Then  she  turned  and  kid  her  hand  on  her  son's  forehead. 

'  Victor,  promise  me  to  speak  of  this  to  no  living  soul ;  not 
even  to  your  sisters.' 

'  I  promise,  mother.' 

'  Baght,'  she  said  Bimptj.  '  I  fear  there  is  wickedness  afoot. 
That  Venillot  was  never  a  good  woman.  In  the  evening  you 
get  me  the  mule  saddled,  and  I  will  go  see  Tricotrin.' 

But  when  in  the  evening  she  rode  the  mule  down  into  the 
little  hollow,  where  the  sign  of  the  Silver  Stag  swung  above  its 
hoUyhocks  and  its  fruit-trees,  the  keeper  of  the  tavern  lamented, 
with  many  regretful  phrases,  that  his  beloved  guest  was  gone. 

'  Where  is  he  gone  ?'  asked  Ninette  aniiously. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  Ah  I  who  ever  knows  where  Tricotrin  is  gone,  or  is  going  P 
He  took  hia  knapsack,  and  when  he  takes  his  knapsack  he  com- 
monly goes  for  good.  Besides,  you  know,'  he  pursued,  sinking 
hia  voice  to  a  low  whisper,  and  glancing  around  as  though  his 
straight  tall  hollyhocks  were  officers  of  the  law,  '  you  know-" 
they  say — the  students  are  up  again  in  Paris ;  and  when  there 
LB  anything  of  that  sort,  Tricotrin  is  sure  to  be  there  ready  for 
it.' 

Ninette  turned  the  head  of  her  mule  sadly  homeward,  think- 
ing nothing  of  the  students  and  their  riots,  but  thinking  much 
of  her  foiled  purpose.  In  her  own  heart  she  was  certain  of 
what  the  drift  of  the  talk  that  her  boy  had  overheard  must 
have  been.  She  had  not  forgotten  the  days  when  the  Prince 
Famlant  had  taken  his  golden  gifts  under  the  heechen-tree ; 
and  she  felt  that  when  the  Waif  of  the  Loire  had  died  to  the 
peasantry,  she  had  been  translated  to  that  marvellous  sphere 
whereof  they  had  only  far-off  glimpses,  and  vague,  intangible^ 
hazy  conceptions. 

'Tricotann  should-have  knovm,'  she  Bud  to  herself  orex  and 
over  ^ain  as  the  mnle  paced  slowly  homeward,  nodding  hia 
lazr  head,  and  shaking  hia  belled  bridle,  and  stopping  to  grase 
at  taa  pleasure  on  the  wayside  grasses. 
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Onoe  ihe  thought  of  going  Htraieht  up  to  the  great  house, 
and  begging  audience  of  the  one  whom  that  wiokedneaa  of  the 
woman  Veuillot'a  menaced,  and  telling  1^  to  her  with  Jrank* 
neee  and  without  fear.    But  she  did  not  dare. 

This  ducheu  was  so  great  a  personage ;  she  had  no  amefy 
of  her  own  sospicions  being  right,  they  were  mere  wild  con- 
jecture ;  she  had  but  the  word  of  her  son,  a  child  of  twelve, 
with  which  to  bear  up  her  statement.  And  moreoyer,  who 
could  tell  bow  her  lord  would  resent  such  insults  to  his  guest, 
such  accusation  to  his  son  P 

And  Ninette,  though  generous  and  honest  as  the  day,  and 
in  nuuiT  things  courageous,  was  a  tme  woman.  She  thought 
of  her  husband's  employment,  of  her  diildren's  welfiure,  of  her 
happy  home  in  the  little,  bright,  ivy-hung  lodge — she  oonld 
not  endanger  all  these. 

So  she  held  her  peace,  and  went  sadly  homeward  in  the  hot, 
late  evening  time.  In  the  porch  there  was  a  gay  group,  Vic- 
tor and  bis  sisters,  and  little  Baoul,  with  his  wondrans  cuiras- 
sier, and  Faulin,  who,  althoi^h  xa  eqneny,  deigned  to  be  not 
a  little  in  love  with  the  black-eyed  elder  d&ughter^of  the  lodge. 

Tlie  girl  turned  to  her  mother  in  unaffected  concern. 

'  0,  m&re,  that  beautiful  ducheea  is  ill.' 

'III!' 

Niuette'a  eyes  met  her  son's. 

'  Yes,'  interned  the  equerry.  '  Her  women  fonnd  her  in 
a  swoon  lost  night,  and  she  has  not  risen  to-day ;  though  she 
will  insist,  I  daresay,  on  going  to  Paris  for  that  fSte  she  is  to 
give  to  the  princes.  The  physicians  speak  of  fever.  Made- 
moieelle  Marie's  kind  little  heart  is  quite  distressed  for  Milodi.' 

'  Best  thou  think  because  a  woman  is  a  duchess  she  must 
never  suffer,  Marie  P '  said  Ninette  somewhat  roughly,  going 
within  to  lay  aside  her  great  cloak. 

'  There  is  evil  against  her,  m^  P'  whispered  TiotOT. 

'Yes,  I  fear  there  is  evil.'  said  his  mother  witfaangh. 
'And  I  oould  not  see  Tricotarinr 


CHAPTEB  LXIV. 

While  Ninette  sought  for  bim  at  the  tavern,  and  rode  hei 
mule  back  in  sorrow  ai^  perplexity,  be  was  sitting  on  the  oak 
settle  within  the  porch  of  tne  little  riyer-house  looking  out 
down  the  reach  of  the  stream. 

All  things  were  still.    The  cat  slept,  curled  among  violet- 
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roota  I  tiw  fbvis  nod  pigeoni  wOTe  gone  b>  toort ;  tbe  iwillcrWB 
hod  oeased  their  flutterini;  md  murmuring  amon^  the  ivyi  tbe 
little  Lorrune  girl  had  rdiib  to  her  ovn  people ;  the  dead  bad 
been  borne  out,  by  t«ader  Mvermt  hands,  through  th«  gneo 
Mrden  mjt,  and  down  the  wntonstepB,  and  intg  tha  wvltlng 
boot ;  and  grand'mere  had  been  left  to  her  last  reBting-^Iace 
nnder  the  bloesoming  acaciat  of  the  rine-countr;  of  her  bkth. 
In  tbe  deierted  bouie  there  was  no  Bound ;  tbe  gathered 
roaeB  had  withered,  and  hong  their  heada ;  the  clock  bad  atop- 

ted,  for  none  bad  remembered  to  wind  its  Worka ;  on  the  brick 
earth  there  was  no  fire;  tbe  efening  ibadowe  stole  aoftlj 
throngh  all  the  little  dceolate  chambers.  On  a  cbeatnut-bonga 
ontalde  tbe  door  eren  Mistigri  was  ailent,  and  Tetr  quiet, 
watching  with  her  black  aad  eyes  the  flitting  of  the  bats  Bad 
owls. 

His  Owli  gase  never  wandered  from  the  riTCf,  which  was 
half  in  shadow,  half  in  light,  as  the  &nn  went  down.  Hie 
thoughts  were  with  iibe  old  lost  reari. 

Before  hia  sight  there  hovered  the  gay  and  graceful  abaftes 
of  «  child  at  play  among  the  tall  scarlet  bean-fiowera ;  of  a 
child  Bwajing  on  the  lithe  earth -drooping  branch  of  a  beeeb- 
tree ;  of  a  child  leaning  over  tbe  side  of  a  brown  boat,  and  dip- 
ping her  arms  down  into  tbe  water,  and  langbing  when  the  keel 
t rated  on  tbe  rocij  shore,  and  ainging — ainging  ever  like  the 
irde  at  apring-time — from  early  dawn,  all  throngh  the  day, 
till  nightfall  i  of  a  child  with  tbe  glad  swift  voice  ^  childhood 
and  tbe  dark  dreaming  gase  of  a  woman,  and  all  the  fbnd,  fair, 
innocent  freedom  of  a  lorest-creature  taught  human  love,  but 
knowing  naught  of  human  fear. 

l^e  time  had  been  when  he,  in  bfa  mbdneM,  had  onco 
dreamed  that  she,  like  the  young  fofeet-tbing,  would  have  re- 
turned to  tbe  band  that  had  fisd  and  to  the  home  that  bad  sheU 
tered  her,  oa  the  &wn  returns  afiHghted  by  the  noise  of  the 
hunters,  and  by  the  bitterness  of  the  water-aptlngs,  and  by 
the  gall  of  the  collar,  and  by  the  width  of  the  great  plains  in 
the  new  lands  of  ita  wandering. 

But  he  had  been  in  error.  Hie  fewn  bad  gone  where  tbe 
pastures  were  palace-sardena,  and  th6  brooks  were  the  well- 
springa  of  pleasure,  ana  the  thickets  bore  tbe  honey-laden  buds 
tf  Mnmph,  uid  tbe  gilded  collar  waa  but  a  jewelled  banble,  by 
the  cbimei  of  whoae  bells  she  could  Inie  tH  other  herds  to  follow 

And  be  sat  alone  in  the  little  house  by  the  river. 

The  BUD  eet;  tbe  glow  fhded  off  the  Water;  the  dfttuning 
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tium  of  Digbt-gnafB  was  Vat  only  sound  on  the  air}  ths  dewa 
fell  tihick  on  grass,  and  leaf,  and  blossom'  H«  noTer  stirred ; 
be  nerer  took  Kie  gua  from  d£F  the  gliding  coirent.  Eor  him 
the  hushed  night-air  vas  filled  with  the  echoes  ofa  jcmng 
Toice  that  never  more  wonld  sound  through  that  &miliar  place ; 
for  him  the  shadowy  solitude  Was  haunted  by  the  Tision  of  ft 
ronng  face  that  nerer  more  Would  smile  on  that  deserted 

And  thus  his  recompense  come  to  him ;  thus  her  debt  was 
paid,  in  that  common  wage  of  bitterness  and  suffering  whereby 
woman  often  requites  the  loye  of  man,  and  &te  erer  requites 
the  life  that  follows  the  law  of  mercy  and  forgets  iteelf. 

A  step  sounded  on  the  roc^y  landmg-stair.  He  started,  and 
slowly  arose ;  in  the  fall  lustrous  moonlight  that  now  streamed 
over  land  and'sla«am  he  law  the  one  for  whom  he  had  waited. 

He  motioned  his  hand  behind  him. 

'  Go  within,  Gorrasei  all  is  yours.' 

[The  young  pessant,  hardr,  sun-bronzed,  strong  na  aa  oz  of 
the  field,  trembled  likd  a  tMd. 

'Ah  I  What  can  I  aayP — how  can  I  thank  youf  Such 
priceless  goodness — ' 

'  Chut !  Goodness  to  enable  a  man  to  marry  I  I  never  heard 
that  before.  Were  it  goodness  to  give  joa  a  knifa  whereby 
you  could  cut  your  throat  P ' 

Gerrase  smiled  ;  but  his  mouth  quivered  with  stroi^  emo- 
tion, which,  save  for  his  five-and-twenty  years  of  manhood, 
would  have  found  relief  in  tears. 

'  It  is  goodness  that  gives  heafen  Upon  earih ! '  he  mununred. 
'  You  know-all  her  vouth  must  have  fone  by  ;  I  am  so  poor, 
and  she  is  only  a  little  aervanl^maiden ;  and  when  one  works 
ao  bard,  so  bard,  the  eyes  get  dim,  and  tiie  hair  gets  gray,  and 
the  time  of  age  comes  so  soon ! ' 

'  I  know !  And  jon-^you  think  there  is  naught  apoB  ekrth 
like  that  Uttld  servant-maiden  I    Well,  SO  bssti    Let  it  last.* 

'  But  how  can  I  ever  rdpa^  you  P ' 

'  Hush !  Think  you  not  that,  wheh  NapoleoU  BosapBrta 
Uf  dyin^,  tiie  Memory  of  that  Alpine  sbepbOTd  whom  he  made 
happy  with  the  gift  of  a  meadow  and  a  homestead,  Was  sweeter 

i.Vi'     il 1.1 : _f  _11    l:.      -.i..;-,  o      "      ■' 


x>  turn  than  the  memories  of  all  his  victories?  Besides,  you 
will  pay  me  by  taking  heed  of  all  these  dumb  things,  all  these 
birds,  all  these  trees. 

The  young  man  bent  before  him  with  tender  tremnlons  rever* 
race. 
'  They  shall  be  tt  sacred  to  me  as  <A»  / '  ,  -.         , 
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*  That  ia  enough  t  And  now  go  within.  I  am  late,  tmd  mnst 
loM  no  more  time.' 

'  la  it  true,  then  ?  *  the  peasiuit  aaked  wiatfnU; — '  true  that 
the  boalevarda  have  rieen  P ' 

'No.  But  it  is  true  that  the  atndeiitH  mav  rise.  Bise — ^to 
be  maaaaGred.    Go  within,  Gtervaae — I  wonla  start  alone,' 

'  But,  if  there  be  maasacrea  ? '  gasped  the  jouth,  mistaking 
his  answer.    'If  harm  come  to  yon?    Ifweaee  you  uo  more? 

'Pooh!  Do  you  not  remember P — I  am  the  Wandering 
Jew !  Well,  if  harm  do,  if  even  Ahasuerus  he  given  the  divine 
gift  of  death,  I  have  had  a  care  that  all  thia  shall  be  for  thee 
and  thine.  7or  you  are  gentle-natured  and  worthy  of  truat, 
Qervaae.  And  when  I  die — ^if  I  die — make  my  grave  yonder, 
under  that  great  old  beech,  where  I  ahall  hear  the  singing  of 
the  river  for  ever,  and  mv  people  will  know  whd«  I  lie. 

He  amiled  aa  be  apt^e ;  but  there  was  that  in  the  amile 
which  only  deepened  the  lingering  and  wistful  melancholy  of 
the  words. 

Oervase  glanced  ap,  and  caught  the  look  upon  his  ftce,  and 
trembled  with  a  vague  aenae  of  near  calamity. 

'  Farewell,'  said  Tricotrin,  with  another  backward  gesture  of 
hia  hand  toward  the  house. 

The  young  peasant  obeyed  it,  as  a  dog  obeys  a  sign.  He 
himselfwent  dovm  by  the  stone  steps  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
entered  the  little  boat  which  waited  there  among  the  aond  and 
sedges.  He  paused,  with  the  oar  rrating  on  the  bank,  and 
looked  long — aa  men  look  on  what  they  leave  for  ever — at  the 
familiar  homely  place,  with  the  stars  of  the  midsammer-eve 
shining  above  ita  ivy-covered  roof  and  on  its  ivy-shrouded  case- 
ments. 

He  looked  long :  then  let  hia  oars  foil,  and  drifted  down  the 
stream. 

Whan  the  youth  stole  forth  under  the  cover  of  the  bouglui, 
and  gased  out  down  the  course  of  the  river,  the  little  boat  waa 
far  away,  floating  darkly,  like  a  leaf  adrift,  upon  the  broad, 
white,  atailit  reach  of  the  river. 

He  waa  eone — never  more  to  return  to  the  home  which  the 
Waif  once  oad  shared  with  the  awallowa. 


CHAPTEE  L2.V. 

'  Lt  the  dnsky  hot  dose  of  the  late  amnmer  day  in  which  li« 
reached  Paris,  there  met  him  one  of  the  brethron  of  that  re- 
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ligioTifl  ootumuDitf,  who  commonly  called  him  their  Alp-dog  of 
tniTail  and  trouvaille,  who  brought  them  ho  many  well-nigh 
lost  liTOB,  found,  half  frozen,  under  the  mows  of  abject  poverty, 
or  in  the  crevassee  of  bottomleaa  crime.  Of  creeds  he  had  no 
love ;  of  priests  he  had  as  little ;  but  he  knew  that  tLeae  men 
were  of  pure  zeal,  of  aincere  iaith,  and  of  a  charity  which 
laboured  unceasingly,  and  gave  its  ministrationB  without 
boundaries  of  code  or  cadence.  He  honoured  them,  and  aided 
them,  and  they  loTed  him  in  return,  and  felt  before  him  some- 
thing of  that  wonder  with  which  the  early  leaders  of  their 
church  saw  ttc  ^^ues  of  their  own  evangel  surpassed  in  tiw 


pagan  Jnl 
In  the  I 


a.  the  sultry  angry  evening  the  monk  paused  to  greet  him. 

'  It  is  you,  Tricutrin  ?  '  he  said,  with  welcome  shining  in  his 
sad  sanken  eyes.     '  You  have  been  long  absent  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  Who  would  stay  beneath  tile  and  slate  in  this  wea- 
ther, if  he  could  have  the  roofing  of  green  leaves  and  pine- 
Iwanches ! ' 

'  Well,  there  is  ever  work  to  be  found  and  done  in  the  cities.* 

'  Doubtless ;  but  t&ere  ought  not  always  to  be  the  doing  of 
work  in  this  life  of  ours ;  Nature  gave  us  beautr  and  pleasure : 
we  have  a  right  to  be  still  and  idle,  and  enioy  too  twain  some- 
times. But  here  you  and  I  do  not  think  auke.  Tell  me,  how 
has  it  been  with  tnat  poor  wretch  I  brought  to  your  doors  after 
the  thieves'  bumingp 

'  It  is  very  ill  with  him.  He  has  never  recovered ;  he  dies 
by  inches.  He  has  never  left  the  bed  on  which  we  first  laid 
him.  His  lower  limba  ore  dead;  but  his  brain  is  clear  enough. 
Ho  talks  at  times  with  a  terrible  wit  and  irony.  He  must  some 
day  have  known  the  glittering  side  of  the  great  world's  vices. 
He  has  asked  often  ior  you — not  by  name,  indeed,  bat  for  the 
'  one  who  saved  him.  I  Iiave  sought  for  yon  often  :  for  at  times 
he  is  hard  to  pacify,  because  we  do  not  take  you  to  his  side. 
We  have  sent  to  all  your  usual  haunts,  but  we  could  not  hear  f 
of  you.    Tou  will  come  and  see  him  now  ? ' 

Tncotrin  made  no  answer. 

'  He  cannot  live,'  the  monk  pursued.  '  A  few  day^,  or  weeks 
at  uttermost,  will  close  his  lite.  You  will  come  to  him  P  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  has  somewhat  on  his  mind  that  he  desires 
to  import.    You  will  come  P' 

*  You  are  certain  be  cannot  survive  ? ' 

'  Certain.     It  is  impossible.' 

Tiicotrin  pauaed  aome  moments,  aileat  ■till;  then  he  ralaej 
M«bead. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO^Ie 
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'  Yes,  I  will  oome  tckmnrew  sfteraoon.' 

Then,  be  bads  ths  brother  fiu«well,  and  went  oa  hi»  WSjFi 
with  bis  knapsack  on  his  ihouldeni,  and  the  dust  on  his  ffi^ 
and  the  moiuieT'  oa  Iiis  wnst ;  but,  for  once,  with  &a  wmg  qo 
his  lipa. 

On  the  movrow  he  kept  his  tryit. 

The  great  dark  frowning  |»le  of  the  hoipital  loomed  tharougli 
the  gaj  sunlight  of  a  lustrous  and  cloudiest  day.  The  bill 
rang  dullv  through  the  stillneaa  like  a  toil  Sea  a  poaeing  awil. 
Tbe  Bmali  postern  door  within  the  entrauoe-gates  slowly  uar 
otoaed.  The  brethraa  weloomed  him  with  few  terse  words,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  quaint,  noieeleaa,  cloistered  nook  where 
FanluB  Canaris  lay  djiog— a  tittle  naked  cell,  looking  out  upon 
a  court  where  a  aingie  grape-vine,  thrusting  forth  green  leaves 
and  green  clusters,  abne  reoalled  the  light  and  lavdineia  <^  the 
year's  rich  summer-time. 

The  (Jreek  waa  atretohed,  exhausted  and  with  Ma  lt>wer 
limba  paralyaed  \  maimed  and  disfigured  still  from  the  flanea, 

C  killed  less  by  the  fire  than  b^  the  vices  of  his  own  past. 
monk  went  to  him  and  aaid  a  few  words ;  then  left  the 
cell,  dosing  the  heavy  door  behind  him.  The  gftze  of  Cauftris 
fratenad  wi^  a  gr«at  amazement,  with  a  great  awe,  upon  the 
tame  of  hia  visitant  All  hia  emaciated  frame  trembled  U^e  » 
leaf. 

On  Tricotrin  the  sun  shone  full. 

'  Qreat  Hearen ! '  cried  the  Greek,  with  the  dews  standing 
on  hia  brow.  '  Speak  to  me — speak  I  Are  you  a  living  num, 
or  only  the  wraith  of  the  dead  P ' 

'  I  was  once  the  boy  whom  you  wronged,'  he  answered  simply. 
There  was  no  passion  in  hia  voice,  only  an  unutt^able  seom-n- 
the  scorn  of  truth  and  of  courage  for  a  traitor. 

'  I  knew — I  knew  1 '  muttered  the  dying  wretch.  '  I  knew 
that  night  when  you  dragged  me  from  the  firea ;  I  never 
dreamed  it  imtil  then.  It  was  the  look  in  your  eyes  that  told 
me — that  look  1 ' 

Tricotrin  answered  nothing.  9e  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
pallet,  while  the  midsummer  light  shone  like  an  aureole  on  his 
head. 

What  could  be  say  to  this  man,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
one  long  perfidy — whose  whole  existence  had  been  one  long 
assaasination  of^^peace,  and  faith,  and  honour  ? 

The  Greek  ahivered,  and  buried  his  face,  and  lay  silent  and 
sore  a&aid.    It  was  to  him  as  a  reaurrection  from  the  grave. 

'  Ton  know  that  I  stole  the  jewels  P '  he  cried  aaddea);, 
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looking  upwArds  st  that  sun-circled  hwd  an  at  4a  ftTengiflg 
uigel. 

'  I  did  know  it — I  bow  you  iu  the  act.' 

'Tat  youDerereipQseameF    Tqur^tW  declared  joijt  own 


'  I  -KM  faliely  accused.  Those  who  oould  so  aneuBA  me  V6)^ 
nnwortby  of  proof  of  their  eiror,  w  you  wore  bOQe^tb  TOa- 
geaiioe  whioi  yon  stood  by  silgnb  in  your  tin.  0  my  (jod ! '  b« 
cried,  ft  thouBand  memcH^ea  awaking  in  bim,  and  breaking  forth 
in  rapid  huming  words.  '  I  was  a  youth ;  I  remembered  only 
that  I  cama  of  tree  raaes  and  bold  blood — that  I  would  ner^r 
liye  beneath  the  roof  nhere  my  honour  had  been  outraged — 
that  I  would  never  hoar  the  titles  of  a  father  who  insulted  and 
who  hated  me.  I  was  too  proud  to  clear  myself  of  that  foul, 
&tonioui  oharge ;  I  waa  too  full  of  scorn  to  harm  so  vile  a 
thing  as  70U ;  I  only  longed  for  the  iweet  wild  liberty  of  my 
mother's  shores — for  the  sea-breeses  of  freedom  and  danger — r 
for  the  joys  of  life  untrammelled  by  pomps  and  untiunted  by 
hatred.  I  was  only  a  boy — a  boy  full  of  chivalrooa  love,  of 
wounded  faith,  of  thirst  for  a  forest-animal's  innocent,  dauntless, 
wandering  days.  I  never  remembered  that,  in  leaving  you 
beside  my  brother,  I  l^t  an  adder  in  the  purples  I  abandoned 
to  him ;  I  never  thought  that,  knowing  how  {  spared  you,  you 
would  feed  and  fatten  en  the  bounty  of  my  raoe  in  pampered 
luxury  for  years,  and  stain  its  honour,  in  rotunki  by  uteattb  at 
the  very  hearth  whose  firea  had  warmed  you,  I  ^VN  thought ) 
I  was  a  child,  and  acted  iu  a  child's  baad-1'WS  wcrifio*  and 

eisflion ;  I  spared  you,  and  you  rewarded  me  a  score  year» 
ter  by  atahbing  in  the  dark  the  only  creature  that  I  loved.' 

The  words  died  in  his  throat.  Looking  ou  this  man,  the 
bitterness  of  bate  consumed  him ;  the  dead  wrongs  of  bi|  boy. 
hood  rose  up  from  their  distant  graves. 

The  Greek  cowered  down,  sSuddering  as  under  a  rain  of 
blows.  He  knew  well  what  his  sins  had  been  against  that 
lofty,  generous,  unsuspecting  northern  race,  which  had  fed, 
ftud  clothed,  and  sheltered,  and  trusted  him ;  sins  which, 
budding  first  in  thefts  of  gems  to  sate  the  boyish  avarice  of  a 
bom  gambler,  had  found  their  latest  crown  in  thefts  of  a  wife's 
love  and  of  a  husband's  honour  ;  sms  bom  at  their  earliest  and 
their  latest  from  one  root — a  devil's  envy  of  the  power  and 
wealth  and  ease  of  those  who  had  succoured  and  pampered 
and  lifted  him  from  a  hireling's  servitude  to  a  friend's  estate. 
In  that  hour,  all  the  vileness  of  his  life  came  out  before  his 
sigbt,  and  appalled  him  with  an  exceeding  horror.    Sia  bniiii 
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wu  giddy,  his  bouI  sick ;  he  could  only  Btare  blimklj  at  tiie 
&oe  above  him,  and  at  the  blinding  light  of  a  auinmer  day's 

BOQ. 

'  Toa  have  lived  liked  this  I '  he  guped ;  *  and  all  deemed  you 
dead— dead  in  that  ring  of  vater.  I  wronged  you,  yea,  heavily. 
I  dued  not  say  I  etole  the  diamonds  to  pay  a  debt  off  the  dice ; 
and  your  father  always  smiled  most  on  me  vlien  most  I  hurt 
yon ;  BO  I  kept  silence.    Tell  me,  you  have  been  content  ?  * 

A.  smile  that  blinded  him  like  tne  snubeams  came  on  bis. 
listener's  face. 

'  Content !  there  are  greater  things  than  contentment.* 

'  But  have  you  never  regretted  P ' 

'  What  I  is  it  possihle  P  Chrut,  hovr  strange  you  are  I  All 
that  men  covet  lay  in  your  hands :  and  you — you  flung  them 
aside  thus !  Yet,  since  yon  do  thus  live,  he  cannot  justly  own 
his  lands,  his  gold,  his  earldom  P ' 

'  Silence  t  Dare  you  to  speak  his  name — you,  the  vile  para- 
mour of  his  accursed  wife  F 

The  Greek  made  no  reply,  still  staring  at  him  with  the  same 
half-senaelesi,  half-incredulous  stupor  (^  amaze. 

To  the  Athenian,  who  had  been  bom  in  servitude,  and  stolen 
his  vray  to  pleasure  through  secret  sin,  and  sold  his  soul  for 
the  mere  touch  of  gold,  and  risen  by  foul  means  into  the  light 
of  affluence,  and  fallen  again  through  the  gambler's  avarice 
and  the  traitor's  crimes  into  tbst  lowest  deep  wherein  Deat^ 
now  had  found  him,  this  renunciation,  this  contentment,  this 
abimdotiment  of  hononrs  and  riches  for  the  mere  sweet  s^e  <^ 
freedom,  were  mysteries  that  bewildered  and  appalled  him, 
bidf  sunk  in  the  stupors  of  difwolutlon  as  were  hia  memories 
and  his  senses. 

'And  yon  have  never  regretted,*  hemnrmnred  over  and  over 
agaio. 

Tricotrin  turned  fi«m  him,  and  gazed  out  to  where  the  late 
vine  budded  in  its  deserted  home.  He  had  never  regretted — 
never  save  once,  when  he  hod  seen  the  white  and  purple  violets 
in  the  bosom  of  a  woman. 

His  thoughts  wandered  far  back,  over  the  length  of  many 
years,  to  that  long-perished  time  when,  of  his  own  will,  he  had 
forsaken  the  treasures,  and  the  honours,  and  the  Inxnrions 
ease  of  his  high  heritage,  to  go  forth  to  the  freedom  of  his 
mother's  people-~to  the  simplicities  of  a  life  withont  cere* 
menial  and  care. 

{t  bftd  been  a  boy'p  wild  gflnerosity,  a  boy's  vivid  passioii,  a. 
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boy's  headlong  impulee,  which  bad  sent  him  forth  Irom  the 
home  of  hia  birthright,  ao  that  the  child  whom  he  loved  might 
reign  there  in  his  etead  ;  8o  that  he  should  owe  naught  to  a 
race  which  had  ecomed  and  had  wounded  his  mother:  so  that 
he  should  be  delivered  for  eTerfrom  the  trammels  of  greatneaa, 
which  galled  the  sea-lion'a  spirit  within  him;ao  that  ne  should 
be  freed  for  ever  to  live  his  own  life,  and  to  roam  wheresoever 
he  would,  unchained,  unarraigned,  uncrowned. 

The  daring  hardy  blood  of  the  sea-born  Armorican  races  had 
been  in  him.  There  had  lived  in  him  the  old  dauntless  hardy 
pride  of  the  Breton  peasants — 'Me  zo  devzar  armimg' — when 
they  stood,  loyal  but  equal,  before  their  haughtiest  seigneur  of 
Bohan,  Bochefort,  or  Bochejaqueliu  races.  He  had  scorned 
the  gilded  cagea  of  riches  and  of  rank,  and  broken  his  silken 
bonds  as  a  young  lion-cub  bieaka  its  cords,  disdaining  to  hold 
what  was  begrudged  to  him,  craving  only  the  open  air  and  the 
breath  of  the  forest,  the  salt  waves  and  the  sweep  of  the  winds. 

He  had  gone,  leaving  Ids  crowns  to  other  brows,  hia  gold  to 
other  handa — gone,  while  th^  deemed  him  dead,  to  the  liberty 
for  which  he  was  athirst.  done  to  the  shores  where  hia  mo- 
ther's fleet  feet  had  raced  with  the  incoming  tides — where  her 
eyes  had  gazed  at  the  sun  like  the  eagle's — where  the  waves 
and  the  breeze  and  the  storma  had  given  her  beauty  their 
grandeur,  and  her  courage  their  strength,  and  her  soul  their 
liberty,  which  lived  again  in  hia.  Q-one  to  those  years  of 
freedom  and  gladness,  and  love  and  mirth,  and  charity  which 
were  uttered  iu  one  word  to  the  people  that  loved  bun — ^tbe 
word  of  hia  aelf-chosen  title — Trieotrin. 

Poor,  indeed,  he  ever  had  been  in  the  coioage  of  worldly 
wealth.  Some  little  gold  stowed  away  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock, 
and  bequeathed  to  him  by  one  of  his  mother's  brethren,  to 
whom  he  was  dear,  and  who  alone  knew  whence  the  boy  who 
wandered  to  their  western  shore  bad  come,  made  all  his  por- 
tion. But  be  had  been  rich  in  every  other  thing  beyond  com- 
pare—rich as  with  the  golden  light  of  suns  that  never  set. 

A  king  without  a  di^em,  a  priest  without  a  stole,  a  soldier 
without  a  sword,  a  leader  whose  hosts  were  unseen  of  the 
world,  a  poet  whose  melodies  asked  no  answer  from  the  trumpet 
of  fame,  a  sovereign  whose  territory  was  mefed  by  no  mea- 
suring-rod, but  stretched  wherever  men  enjoyed  or  suffered — 
he  bad  lived  bis  life. 

And  regret  bad  never  touched  him.  His  years  bad  been 
sweet  and  mellow,  and  full  of  colour  and  melody,  and  fair  to 
bia  sight  and  his  senses.    He  had  never  regretted— never  save 
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oace,  when,  out  of  the  purest  and  holiest  of  his  acts,  tliere 
had  arisen  the  greatest  bittenieBs  that  he  had  ever  known. 

!£he  Greek,  stilt  gazing  at  him  like  one  haJf  blinded,  strove 
to  raise  his  feeble  nume  and  husband  his  sinking  breath.  Ke 
wasBot  repentant,  not  remorsefal;  he  had  long  ere  then  hilled 
hie  consoience,  and  the  sins  he  had  sinned  seemed  precious  to 
him;  they  were  the  relics  of  his  youth,  the  laurels  of  his 
prowesB,  the  things  that  told  him  all  he  had  once  be6n.  Bat, 
in  some  dim  sense,  he  felt  the  wonder  and  the  greatness  of 
this  abdication,  as  he  felt  those  of  that  mercy  which,  knowing 
him  B,  foe  so  Tile,  yet  had  dwelt  with  him  as  with  one  innocent. 

'  Are  you  a  maaman,  or  a  god  P '  he  muttered.  '  You  must 
be  one  or  other.  And  you  have  never  regretted ! — you  must 
be  made  of  other  stuff  than  mere  humanity.  To  lose  all  that — 
to  lay  it  down — and  neTer  long  to  seize  it  once  again  t  Toll 
must  be  more  or  less  than  man!  Such  a  heritage!  such  a 
heritage  1 ' 

His  hearer's  voice  crossed  his  words,  with  a  grare  eloquence 
of  scorn  in  it. 

'  "WhateTer  1  he,  you,  of  all  men,  can  least  apprdise  my  act 
or  motive.  Speak  no  more  of  that  dead  time ;  all  the  issue  of 
it  lies  with  you.  I  do  not  care  to  raise  reproach  against  a 
dying  wretcu ;  nor  do  I  care  to  linger  with  you.  Tou  desired 
to  see  me :  wherefore,  if  there  be  no  remorse  in  you  toward 
Estmeie  ? ' 

'  There  is  none  in  me ! '  ssid  the  Greek  with  sudden  fierce- 
ness. 'I  hated  him  always  !  0,  he  was  liberal,  ^acious,  full 
of  generous  gifts, — I  know  that, — but  I  hated  him.  He  waa 
^0  just,  Bo.  proud,  so  calm,  eo  far  above  me,  so  wedded  to  stem 
truth.  He  was  a  living  rebuke ;  I  hated  him.  I  stole  his 
wife's  love — yea ;  I  stole  her  beauly ;  I  made  that  hi^-bom 
Austrian  woman  mine.  But  though  I  diahonoiued  his  same, 
I  could  not  dishonour  him :  that  was  what  went  so  bitter  with 
me.' 

*  Peace  1  If  you  cannot  speak  his  name  for  pardoa  and  re- 
pentance, do  not  dare  to  breathe  it  in  my  hearing ! ' 

*  Tou  loye  him  still  F  when  he  rei^s  in  your  stead,  when  he 
sits  ia  your  throne  I  But  wait — wait  an  instant — ^and  hear  me. 
Tou  have  twice  done  good  toward  me :  you,  to  whom  I  ever 
did  evil  in  the  time  of  your  childhood.  I  have  no  remorse  in 
me.  "With  my  last  breath  I  shall  curse  the  world  and  all  in  it. 
But  I  would  tell  you  one  thing  ere  I  die ;  it  may  serre  you. 
That  child  whom  you  reared — ' 

His  bearer  tamed  swiftly,  struck  as  by  a  sharp  blov. 
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•WbatofherP' 

A  cjnical  Bmile  flitted  over  the  blftckened)  haggard  face  of 
CananB. 

'  Ah,  there  is  one  thing  you  regret,  is  there  not  P  "Well, 
that  child  U  now  Buchesee  de  LiriL  How  have  I  known  it? 
Men  that  live  in  the  depths  of  infamy  I  have  lived  in,  know  all 
thinga.  We  are  aewer-rate— yes — but  wenndermine  palaceBl 
Look  you  1  after  you  gave  me  my  "  chance  "  I  watched  you.  1 
did  not  dream  tou  were  anything  Bave  what  I  heard ;  bat  1 
did  not  loae  eight  of  your  life.  I  saw  that  foir  thing  by  yont 
Bide  one  night  in  FariB.  There  was  a  look  in  her  fkce,  a  glance, 
a  smUe,  no  matter  what,  that  brought  a  fancy  to  mr  thougbte, 
a  memory  to  my  mind.  I  saw  a  lilenesB  in  her.  It  Bet  me  to 
ecek  out  her  hiatoir,  more  in  idleness  than  aught  else.  I  waa' 
mlBerably  poor,  and  had  not  then  taught  myself  the  trades  of 


me.  The  child  was  gone  from  you,  1  could  not  tell  whfere. 
Years  went  by;  I  have  been  in  the  priaouB,  in  the  galleya. 
One  day  this  winter,  a  great  lady  gave  me  a  eilver  piece  for 
lifting  her  little  dog  out  ofthe  mud  as  ehe  went  to  her  carriage  i 
the  face  was  the  same  face,  the  same  fancy  struck  me.  I 
watched  and  waited,  and  strung  this  and  that  hint  together ;  I 
saw  you  once  admitted  to  her  hotel;  I  guessed  the  truth, 
though  I  did  not  know  it  till  vour  look  a  moment  since  told 
me  I  had  guessed  aright.  This  SucheBse  de  Llri  is  the 
foundling  jou  harboured — is  it  not  bo  F  Well,  and  of  what 
stock  did  that  Btray  child  comeP ' 

'  If  you  know,  aay !  say,  for  God's  sake  1 ' 

'Btoop  your  head  to  my  ear,  then.  Ah,  what  wealth  this 
had  been  to  me  if  I  had  lived,  and  owned  my  old  tmnning,  and 
held  it  as  a  aword  tbat  might  fall  at  any  moment  above  that 
proud,  delicate  bead!  Bend  nearer,  tbat  I  mar  whii^erit;  a 
great  ladj'a  honour  must  not  he  tainted  aloudi  Now^  listen; 
will  you  curse  her,  I  wonder  P ' 

*  Speak  out  1 '  cried  his  hearer,  ill  in  ndendontble  tortnte. 
'If,  for  once,  yon  do  not  lie — speak  out  and  aay  all  yon 
know.' 

'All  I  know  I'  echoed  the  Greek  with  a  dreary  oyniciam 
upon  hia  lips.  'ITay,  I  know  bo  much — ^I  was  a  slave  that 
mastered  more  than  my  lords ;  I  was  a  pampered  spamel  that 
nestled  in  patrician  boBoms ;  I  waa  a  thing  that  they  spumed 
with  their  speech  in  the  world,  hut  careased  with  their  lips  in 
ttieir  privaoy:  those  lofty,  languid,  fiur,  sensual  women!  All 
» I  google 


I  knowl — p Bill w !— would  jaa  have  me  tell  lorJa  tliey  are 
bastards ;  would  yoa  hare  me  tell  virgias  they  aro  harlots  ? 
Well,  well  1  be  not  angered,  nor  in  haste.  I  would  gather  my 
memorieB, — let  me  think, — m  peace.  "We  spoke  of  the  dainty 
duchess  ? — tbia  foundling  you  fed  on  brown  loaves  and  goat's 
milk,  and  who  pays  you  oy  scattering  the  mud  of  her  chariot- 
wheel  upon  you  as  sae  eweeps  by  f  You  would  be  told  of  the 
woman  who  bore  her?    "Well,  that  woman  is  called  Ooriolia/ 

A  loud  cry  rang  acroBB  hia  words — the  cry  of  unutterable 
horror.    The  hands  of  Tricotrin  seized  him  where  ho  lay. 

'Tou  lie,  you  painted  snake  I  Whenever  yet  did  you  atir 
save  to  poison  P  Tou  lie  I — 0  devil  I  that  you  stood  in  health 
and  in  atrength  before  me  that  I  could  deal  with  yon  as  you 
merit  I ' 

The  white  lips  of  the  Athenian  grew  paler  still  with  fear  as 
he  heard;  but  for  once  he  had  apoken  truth,  and  he  had  that 
courage  which  all  truth  confers. 

'  I  have  not  lied  I '  he  said  Blowly ; '  at  the  least,  not  willingly. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Coriolia.  Take  thought.  Is  there  no 
kinship  in  their  regard?  Tbey  have  likeness  in  unlikenesB,— • 
that  bright  glitter  of  hair,  that  mouth  like  a  scarlet  blossom, 
that  smile  tluit  ia  so  sunlit,  yet  so  cold.  They  are  diBsimilar 
also,  indeed,  as  are  the  water-lilies  of  regal  lakes  and  the 

fioisoned  lilies. of  Indian  swamps;  bat,  like  them,  tbey  have 
ikeness.' 

His  listener's  grasp  fell  from  him ;  Tricotrin  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  Bbuddered,  and  was  still. 

The  vision  of  Coriolis  rose  before  him  as  he  had  beheld  it  in 
her  youth;  and  he  remembered  the  enchantment  of  its  smile, 
and  saw  in  it  what  he  had  never  seen,  and  knew  that  the  truth 
had  been  uttered, — the  abhorred,  polluted,  ghastly  truth  which 
broke  in  on  him  with  the  mercil^sB  flash  of  the  electric  light 
that  breaks  the  darkness  only  to  leave  it  tenfold  blacker,  thicker, 
more  hideous,  than  ere  its  gloom  was  pierced. 

But  still  he  strove  for  blindness,  still  he  would  not  behold 
what  that  fiash  of  light  had  revealed.  He  was  as  one  to  whom 
the  glare  of  the  lightning  has  shown  some  beloved  and  lovely 
face,  strickened  white  and  lifeless,  floating  on  some  deep  uia 
caveraed  pool. 

'Likeness I  likenesBl'  he  echoed  wildly.  'Ton  dare  say 
this  thing  on  your  mere  sickly  fancy,  your  mere  delirious 
delusion  p  Yova  brain  teems  with  vague  shapes  as  you  lie  in 
your  loneliness;  and  you  dare  thrust  these  forward  as  facts 
and  as  bruths  ?    Gold  threads  in  the  hair — a  rose-bloom  on 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOglC 
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the  month— fine  things  indeed  to  be  pointed  to  as  warrants  of 

kinBhip,  aa  regietriea  of  birth ! ' 

'  Wait,'  eaid  Ganarie,  with  his  old  malice  gleaming  in  his 
evea,  tempered  by  a  new  emotion  of  pity  and  r^ret.  '  Do  not 
think  that  I  speak  bo  idly,  or  that  I  give  voice  to  death-bed 
vagaries.  I  tell  you  a  fact  that  I  learned,  in  case  that  fact 
ever  may  serve  you.  The  likenesa  I  saw ;  but  that  ia  nothing. 
How  I  know  the  trath  came  by  pure  hazard,  as  most  tilings 
do  after  all,  despite  men's  prescience  and  scheming.  I  knew 
G^rant,  Ooriolia's  first  ]over,~you  remember  bis  fame  on  the 
lyric  theatres  ? — knew  him  well.  I  was  his  confidant  at  the 
time  when  be  took  that  prettr  thing  from  her  sea-cabin  to 
bring  her  out  on  the  stage.  I  thought  her  a  lovely  foal,  and 
scarce  saw  myself  what  he  would  do  with  her;  but  O^rant 
knew  better.  He  discerned  genius,  and  half  a  million  of 
francs  yearly,  in  her.  "Well,  there  was  only  one  obstacle  to 
her  flight  with  him :  her  child  by  Bruno.  Coriolis  half  loved 
and  half  hated  it,  so  Glerant  told  me.  He  cursed  it  often 
enough  himself,  and  would  have  thrown  it  in  the  sea  for  his 
part.  But  she  had  a  curious  reluctance  to  leave  it  to  her  hus- 
band; she  thought  he  would  murder  it  in  his  first  passion. 
She  wished  to  be  rid  of  it,  but  she  wished  to  know  all  was  woll 
with  it.  It  was  a  female  child,  called,  I  think,  like  her, — 
Madelon.  Q^rant,  to  oontent  her,  arranged  with  a  woman  he 
knew, — a  chorus- singer,  horribly  poor,  and  who  had  a  throat- 
aSection,  so  that  she  could  no  longer  sing, — to  steal  the  iufant 
herself  when  the  bouse  should  be  empty,  in  the  first  excitement 
of  the  fisher-folk  over  the  disappearance  of  Bruno's  wife,  and 
get  away  with  it  out  of  the  provioce.  That  was  done.  The 
simple  people  supposed  the  child  was  gone  with  its  mother. 
Qerant  gave  the  woman  a  large  aum  to  do  it,  for  it  would  have 
stood,  of  course,  aa  a  crime  in  the  law.  Some  year  or  so  after- 
ward, when  Madelon  Bruno  had  made  her  mark  uptm  Paris, 
and  had  become  Coriolis,  I  asked  Gerant  how  his  contrivance 
bad  answered.  He  swore  bitterly,  and  said  tiie  little  wretch 
had  died  of  fever,  and  he  wished  its  mother  was  dead  alaol 
She  had  just  broken  with  him  for  Prince  Anatdle,  and  made 
mirth  of  him  for  all  the  money  he  had  expended  in  insuring 
her  stage-anccesses — money  which  be  never  saw  back  f^in, 
IS'ow,  I  never  once  remembered  this  story  of  the  child  until  I 
saw  the  face  of  the  ^1  by  your  side  one  festival  night  in  Paris, 
and  learned  she  was  only  a  foundling  whom  you  had  taken  the 
caprice  of  protecting.  Then  I  said  m  my  soul,  "That  ^1  ia 
Uadelon  Bruno ;  and  the  daughter  of  QorioUs  did  Q0tdi9*"*  i 
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He  paused,  ezliwuted  b;  bis  lengthened  •peech  t  TneoMn'* 
hard  convuluve  breathing  alone  stirred  the  silence. 

' Thie  is  no  ;proof ! '  he  mattered  fiercely,  at  length.  'This 
is  but  suspicion,  conjecture,  imagination.  The  child  died; 
you  heard  that  from  OSrant ;  whj  should  70a  dream  that  she 

— Bh&— ' 

'  I  do  not  dream ;  I  know,'  resumed  Oaaarla.  '  I  tell  it; 
slowly,  tor  I  am  feeble.  But  patience — 70a  will  be  contented  t 
"When  I  saw  that  girl  in  Fans,  C^^rant  had  been  Ipng  dead. 
But  I  remember  the  name  of  the  chorus-Binger ;  it  waa  Boss 
LSronx.  I  always  taught  myself  to  remember  names — ^they 
are  so  useful.  I  inquired  for  her ;  I  heard  with  difficulty,  for 
people  80  soon  forget,  that  she  had  been  a  long  while  out  of 
the  country,  had  returned,  had  committed  a  robbery  with 
Tiolenoe  on  an  old  woman,  and  was  then  at  the  galleys.  Well, 
I  went  thither  myself,  not  long  after,  for  a  more  intellectoal 
cnme.  I  have  not  been  many  mcmths  released.  I  saw  you 
one  day  this  winter  go  into  the  LirA  palace,  and  I  saw  the  tace 
of  its  duchess.  I  said  to  myself,  though  it  seemed  like  insanity, 
Is  that  his  foundling  throned  there  ?  is  that  Madelon  Bruno 
among  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  F  I  coijld  not  tell ;  but  I 
sought  out  the  woman  L^roux.  She  was  among  the  herd  at 
Chaumont.  We  bad  many  talks  together.  There  were  no 
secrets  between  us ;  we  had  the  one  tend  of  eympathy— we 
had  both  known  the  Bagne.  By  degrees  I  brought  her  to  the 
subject  of  that  child  of  Jean  Bruno's.  She  laughed — ehe  is 
horribly  ugly,  and  ugliest  when  she  laughs — and  told  me  that 
the  child  might  be  dead,  but  had  not  died  with  her.  When 
she  took  it  she  nerer  meimt  to  be  at  the  burden  of  keeping  the 
child :  but  she  wanted  GSrant's  money,  and  she  always  obeyed 
what  DO  told  her.  She  did  not  know  well  how  to  get  rid  of  it ; 
she  kept  it  a  year,  as  Getant  sent  plenty  of  gold,  storing  the 
money  up  to  enable  her  to  get  off  to  America,  for  she  baa  eyen 
then  done  what  made  her  uneasy  of  the  law.  Then,  as  he  wrote 
her  sharply  word  that  she  might  look  for  but  little  in  future, 
she  tramped  through  half  France  on  foot,  with  her  gold  and 
the  child.  She  wrote  back  to  G^rant  that  the  little  Madelon 
was  dead  of  scarlet  fever,  and  had  been  buried  as  her  own 
natural  daughter.;  but  in  truth  she  laid  it  down  in  the  dawn 
one  day,  in  the  loneliest  part  of  a  wooded  place  by  the  Loire. 
Then  she  made  her  way  swiftly  to  a  seaport  and  crossed  the 
ocean  westward.  She  said  she  should  have  sent  the  child  to 
Goriolis,  but  she  was  ati-aid  of  rousing  the  wrath  of  G^rant, 
who  had  great  power  oTer  her.     She  thought  it  no  harm  to 
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le&Td  the  child  ia  the  wood ;  she  had  ftbandoaed  in  like  fashion 
one  of  her  owd,  who  had  been  picked  np  by  a  carrier  and  had 
thriven  well.  I  asked  her  why  ehe  did  not  leave  it  at  the 
foundling  hoapital  P  She  aaid  she  had  cause  even  then  to  ahun 
cities  ;  and  besides,  she  hated  Coriolis,  she  had  loved  Cterant; 
she  desired  the  baby  Madelon  to  perish,  though  she  said  sh^ 
could  not  hold  it  under  the  water  to  kil|  it,  its  eyes  wore  so 
pretty,  I  aated  her  what  name  the  child  bore  with  herP  She 
said  it  could  barely  speak,  but  called  itself  Viva,  from  hearing 
the  woman  of  the  cottage,  where  she  had  hid  all  the  year  with 
it,  call  a  spaniel  dog  by  that  name  contiuuBlly.  I  asked  her 
also  if  she  knew  the  fate  of  the  child  ?  She  said  no,  she  had 
not  given  it  two  thoughts  since  that  time  until  I  recalled 
C^^rant's  name  to  her.  Th^t  is  all.  Are  you  satisfied?  |f 
TQU  want  more,  go  to  Bose  L4rouz  up  at  Chaumont ;  th^ 
Know  you  there,  though  you  have  committed  none  of  the  cpim^ 
that  are  the  common  passports  to  its  community.  Tou  see,  t 
BDoke  of  no  ^ream,  no  delusion.  Well,  from  Madelon  Bruno 
the  actress  to  Madelon  Bruno  the  duchess,  it  is  but  a  step ! 
Both  have  sold  their  beauty,  and  one  has  her  diamonds  set 
round  a  marriage-ring,  and  the  other  her  diamonds  set  round 
a  drinking-c^ ;  one  has  a  little  higher  price  than  the  othe^, 
that  is  air  It  is  a  pity  I  lie  here  usolesi  and  helpless ;  what 
wealth  I  would  have  made  out  of  this  history.  And  TOU— 
and  you — vrill  do  nothing,  save  strive  with  all  your  flight  fcp 
spare  her  its  knowledge.  Tou  are  the  great  spendihrtftiB  of 
the  world : — you  men  who  throw  away  yoor  op|)ortluutie3  to 
^  eyil.    What  fortunes  you  miss  1 ' 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

Thi  doopa  of  the  pionastic  refijge  once  mora  unclosed,  and 

IMcotrin  passed  out  into  the  world  of  living  iMii. 

The  full  ardent  light  of  the  late  dav  was  About  him  aa  he 
went ;  but  his  eyes  were  bUnd  to  it,  ana  he  moTod  onward  li^e 
one  drunk  and  stupefied  with  wine. 

There  was  no  hope  left  in  him  that  this  thing  were  false. 
Kie  words  of  the  dying  Athenian  had  carried  the  incisive  force 
of  truth  with  them.  He  had  spoken  as  men  do  not  speak  when 
they  lie,  and  his  utterances  had  fallen  deep  into  his  hearer's 
hearty  as  aquafortis  into  metal.    With  less  circumstantial  pie< 
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drioa  than  that  which  his  narrative  had  borne,  liis  liBt«ner 
would  have  felt  that  it  was  true,  by  the  same  ghsetly  sense  of 
hopeleas  certitude  wherewith  the  one  who  loves  heara  tidings 
of  the  death  of  what  he  loves. 

A.  tboasand  memories,  moreover,  flashed  oi;  hia  mind  that 
bore  witness  to  their  veracity ;  the  strange  dread  witness  of 
Jbrgotten  trivialities,  from  long-peiished  hours,  which  arise 
fem  their  graves  in  the  past  to  bear  testimony  that  kills  the 
peace  of  the  present.  Memories  of  sounda,  and  glances,  and 
echoea  of  laughter ;  of  a  cadence  in  the  voice,  of  a  amile  on 
the  lips.  Of  a  child's  innocent  nonsense  among  the  wild  gourds 
of  a  garden,  and  a  woman's  airy  frivolities  on  the  glittering 
stage  of  a  theatre.  Of  a  girl's  gay  form  fluttering  over  the 
clover  and  eeed-graaHea  of  a  field,  and  an  actress's  radiant  figure 
floating  before  the  footlights.  Of  a  young  singer  who  sang 
like  the  goldfinch  swaying  high  on  a  broken  boagh,  and  of  a 
great  singer  who  sang  like  the  mocking-bird,  delighting  the 
ears  of  monarchs  and  princes : — all  that  Hkenesa  in  unlikenesa 
whereof  the  dvin^  man  had  spoken  in  his  cynical  truth  started 
out  to  his  sigot  m  witness  that  could  not  be  denied,  or  dis- 
proved, or  any  longer  doubted. 

The  bread  that  he  had  thrown  upon  the  waters  in  pity  for 
the  stray  fledgling  bird  left  helplessly  to  drift  apon  their  aalc 
sea-tddo  came  back  to  him,  and  was  bitt«r  as  ashes  on  his  lips. 

There  could  scarce  have  come  to  him  a  thing  deadlier  than 
tliis.  He  was  even  as  a  man  who,  gazing  on  the  fair,  sweet, 
gracious  beauiy  of  a  woman  be  adores,  sees  beneath  it  the 
canker  of  a  mortal  and  accursed  disease,  doomed,  aoon  or  late, 
to  make  it  hideous  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  draw  it  downward 
to  the  grave. 

He  had  no  hope.  Every  memory  that  returned  to  him  was 
fraught  with  testimony  of  the  truth  of  this  historr,  whereby 
his  enemy  had  recompensed  him  for  rescue  &om  the  thieves' 
wild  justice.  Once  when,  in  the  press  of  the  populace  at  the 
theatre  of  Coriolis,  he  had  glanced,  from  the  face  of  the  dazzling 
mime  whom  the  public  applauded,  to  the  fiice  of  the  child  in 
her  little  bright  ruddy  hood  at  his  side,  a  certiun  sense  of 
resemblance  between  them — vague,  changeful,  intangible — had 
stolen  upon  him,  and  he  had  thraet  it  away  with  repu^ance 
and  in  contempt.  The  face  of  the  woman  was  lovely  indeed, 
but  it  was  soulless  and  mindless  as  the  face  of  a  waxen,  scent* 
less,  glowing-hued  flower.  The  flue  of  the  child  was  oarelesB 
indeM;  but  there  was  a  sool  in  it,  a  soul  doimant,  dreaming, 
half  awoke^  half  lost  in  laughter,  but  stiU  there,— in  the  greab 
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soft,  ehadowy  eyes,  on  the  breatblesB,  fragrant,  careesing  month. 
And  he  had  chosen  then  to  see  onlj  the  difierence, — it  was  the 
likenesB  now  that  recurred  to  him. 

And  was  that  likeness  only  of  feature  ? — only  of  such  alight 
surface-thingB  as  the  hue  of  the  bair,  and  the  arch  of  the  lips, 
and  the  tint  of  the  skin  P  Waa  there  none  in  the  heart  and  tne 
thoughts,  in  the  passions  and  impulBes  F  in  the  barbaric  worefaip 
of  gold  and  colour,  and  sensuous  pomp,  and  arrogant  display  r 
in  the  cold  alighting  scam  for  all  ways  save  the  ways  of  plea- 
sure and  power  ?  in  the  gay  merciless  mockery  of  afi  love  that 
bore  not  its  bribes  of  silver  and  gold  P 

The  leaven  of  thoae  women  who  had  turned  aside  from  inno- 
cence and,  honour,  and  obscurity,  to  force  themselyes  fori;h  into 
the  affluence  of  enjoyment,  the  furnace  of  pasajon,  the  paradise 
of  wealth,  was  in  ber.  It  had  been  in  her  from  her  earliest  hour, 
when  she  bad  broken  aside  the  lily-leaves  in  ea,gemess  for  their 
yellow-stamens;  it  had  been,  unknown  to  him,  his  subtle  anta- 
gonist, his  aecret  conqueror,  when  she  had  refused  to  dwell  with 
TJiTTi  because  he  dweit  not  among  princes,  and  could  not  give 
her  the  'gifts  that  her  ambitions  and  instincta  craved  so  blindly 
and  so  violently.  Tteir  desires,  their  impulses,  their  evil — ^the 
evil  that  had  made  no  kiss  sweet  to  them  unless  a  jewel  pur- 
chased it,  no  flower  fair  to  them  unless  it  were  the  poisonous 
laurel  of  notoriety — had  been  ever  in  her,hia  foe,  his  rival,  his 
betrayer,  driving  her  from  him  on  the  spur  of  a,  vague  discon- 
tent, seducing  her  from  his  arms  with  the  whispers  of  that 
tempter  which  does  the  chief  portion  of  Mephistophelea'  work, 
— the  tempter  of  feminine  vanity  and  unrest. 

These  had  been  in  her,  as  there  had  also  been  the  poetic 
fancies  of  tbe  peasant  girl  who  had  made  her  friends  from  the 
robins  of  the  pine-foreste  of  Lird,  and  the  loyal  tender,  generous 
temper  of  the  sailor  of  the  Eiviera.  These  were  in  her  also. 
And^  ea  in  her  physical  loveliness,  the  fair  hues,  and  laughinK 
mouth,  and  dazzling  graces  of  her  mother  were  heighten^  and 
ennobled  by  the  dark  lustrous  eyes,  full  of  the  sleeping  fires  of 
the  aouth,  that  had  once  gazed  from  the  pain-worn,  sunburned 
face  of  Bruno,  and  told  the  tale  of  hia  desolate  life, — so  in  her 
moral  nature  the  higher  and  the  baser  instincts,  the  cruelties 
and  the  nobilities,  the  wanton  weakness  and  the  truthful  courage 
of  these  conflicting  and  contrasted  temperaments  abode,  ever  in 
union  and  in  disunion,  forming  the  anomalous  fluctuations  of 
her  life.  The  haughty  blood  of  that  patrician  race  of  which 
Coriolis  was  the  illicit  offspring ;  the  passionate,  gentle, ignorant 
heroic  eoul  of  the  southern  mariner ;  tbe  instinctive  poetry  of 
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the  simple,  harmlesa  lives  passed  under  the  lonely  skies  ef  tbe 
mountain  piue-woode ;  tbe  ruthless  greeds,  the  restless  aspirq^ 
tions,  the  thirsty  vanities  of  the  women  whohadforeaken  sinlesB 
love  for  gilded  in&my  ; — all  these  livod  in  her.  All  these  in- 
spired her,  with  those  gifts,  and  graces,  and  sins,  and  follies,  that 
she  had  once  believed  came  from  that  more  than  mortal  origin 
on  wLich  she  had  loved  to  muse  in  still,  sweet  summer  nights, 
when  her  childish  eyes  bad  sought  beneath  broad  burdock- 
leaves,  and  in  dew-laden  chalices  of  flowers,  for  the  coming  of 
tbe  people  of  her  nation,  for  the  reign  of  the  fairi^  upon  earth. 

He  ^ew  it,  and  there  was  no  hope  in  him  as  he  went 
toward  the  dens  of  vice  and  misery  at  Chaumont ;  yet  his 
chief  thought  stiil  was  of  her. 

If  ever  this  truth  came  to  her,  she  would  cry  out  that  it  - 
would  have  been  better  that  she  should  have  been  left  to  perish 
in  the  blindness  and  unconsciousness  of  her  infancy  than  have 
lived  for  this  ahame  to  bow  her  proud  head  to  the  dust  I 

That  absolute  despair  which  paralyses  the  courage,  the  fkitb, 
tbe  strength  of  a  man  when  he  beholds  his  holiest  acts  change 
into  bis  foes,  and  all  his  efforts  as  of  no  avail  ag&inst  the  force 
of  a  cruel  mockery  of  accident,  came  on  him  now  and  broke 
the  heroic  temper  in  him,  and  killed  tbe  bright  and  clear  philo- 
sophies which  had  withstood  all  lighter  blows. 

'  He  had  never  regretted,'  he  had  said  to  the  man  who  died 
yonder ;  and  he  bad  spoken,  not  in  the  language  of  a  sophist'^ 
hyperhole,  but  in  the  language  of  pure,  straigut  simple  truth. 
He  had  never  regretted,  from  the  hour  when  a  hoy's  ardent  im- 

Ealse  for  freedom  and  peace,  and  the  joy  of  becoming  his  own 
tw  and  bis  own  leader,  had  made  him  abandon  the  heritage 
that  was  begrudged  him,  for  tbe  simple  birthright  of  liberty  that 
came  to  him  from  his  mother's  peoplp.  Chance  had  favoured 
him,  circumstance  had  hefriende4  him  ;  he  had  cast  greatness 
behind  him,  and  he  had  found  love ;  he  had  flung  away  dignities 
and  be  had  lighted  on  laughter ;  be  bad  refuaea  the  rich  savour 
of  costly  banaueta  since  they  were  seasoned  with  gall,  and  hp 
had  discoverpd  that  glad  contentment  which  gives  sweetness  to 
a  cake  of  meal,  and  brings  lotup-dreams  with  a  draught  of 
Bpring-^ater.  He  had  owed  no  debt  to  any  man ;  he  had 
bound  his  ^iU  by  no  fetter  [  he  tad  paid  no  slavery  to  custom ; 
he  had  been  yoked  to  no  gilded  chain  of  possession;  he  had  . 
shaped  his  own  life,  and  had  rejoiced  in  it ;  he  had  steeped  it  in 
the  poet's  idealism,  the  artist  s  colour,  the  lover's  passion,  tbe 
gipsy's  freedom,  the  scholar's  meditation  and  had  found  it 
exceeding  fair. 
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It  wae  not  a  life  fitting  for  the  multitude  of  men ;  but  it  had 
been  fittJDg  bejond  all  others  for  him.  Because  a  mlltioii  of 
field  sparrows  and  atreetsparroTisaudreedeparrowsbuild,  and 
eat,  and  breed,  and  multiply  ia  their  low-lying  nests,  asking 
nothing  better  than  food  and  wool,  and  all  the  small  attain- 
ments and  contentioDB  of  their  communitieH,  they  will  not  under- 
stand that,  because  this  is  good  and  sufficient  to  them,  it  would 
be  captivity  and  death  to  the  bold  white-winged  sea-bird  that 
finds  ita  joys  in  endleaa  Bhores  and  boundlesH  seas,  in  wild  west 
winds  and  sun-flaked  clouds,  in  rocky  heights  and  ocean 
dawn,  and  would  not  change  these  even  though  famine  and 
peril  and  tempest  be  oftentimes  its  lot.  For  other  men  he  lefl> 
the  city,  or  the  field,  or  the  duck-pool  of  thespaiTOws;  for  him- 
self he  took  the  sea-life  of  the  gull.  And  he  had  never  regretted; 
he  had  spoken  the  truth ;  never  even  through  want,  and  conflict, 
and  danger,  and  labour  had  been  at  times  his  portion  ;  even 
though  be  had  lived  nameless  and  homeless  among  men.  TTja 
life  Md  been  fair  to  him — infinitely  fair.  Looting  backward 
on  its  many-coloured  years,  he  would  pot  have  exchanged  it 
for  any  other,"  and  he  would  not,  if  he  could,  liaye  undone  the 
deed  of  his  youth. 

Bepentance,  or  disquiet,  or  ambition  had  never  once  moved 
him  to  desire  the  things  that  he  had  forsaken,  to  lament  the 
act  of  his  childhood,  to  desire  to  return  to  those  pleasant 
places  from  which  he  had  issued  self-exilei  for  ever.  He  had 
never  regretted. 

It  was  only  now,  when  out  of  the  gentle  pity  which  he  bad 
felt  for  a  stray  child  bis  deadliest  anguish  came,  that  the  deso- 
lation of  dead  hopes  chilled  his  veins,  and  that  he  thought,  in 
the  bittemees  of  nis  soul, '  It  was  well  sud,  call  no  life  happy 
until  its  last  day  is  seen.' 

Tbe  early  evening  bad  come  by  the  hour  he  reached  Chail- 
mont ;  a  stormy  crimson  close  of  a  midsummer  day,  witlf 
thunder-clouds  rolling  unbroken  over  the  city. 

'  Where  is  Mi-Minoux  ? '  he  asked  of  the  people,  giving  fiiem 
the  password  of  their  community.  Tbey  answered  him  that 
tiieir  chief  was  there,  in  hia  own  den  1  a  lion  whom  no  foe 
dnrst  beard  in  his  lair  ;  a  ruler  whose  word  was  as  omnipotent, 
and  vengeance  as  terribie,  as  though  io  lieu  of  his  rage  ne  had 
worn  purples. 

To  that  deu  he  went  straightway. 

The  Patron,  heavy  and  spent  from  a  night-long  debauch  to 
which  a  great  robbery  of  icohol  and  wine  had  given  a  rare 
power  of  furious  indulgence,  was  stretched  half  asleep  on  a  pile 
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of  sacke,  his  enonnoua  limbs  motionlesB,  like  a  goi^d  hyena's, 
his  naked  arms  knotted  above  his  head,  his  bloodshot  eyes  half 
closed.  His  cave  vras  his  audience- li all,  bis  banquetiag-raom, 
his  treoBure-houae,  his  sbamblee,  bis  sleep  in  g-cbamber,  his  ball 
of  judgraent,  all  in  one.  Here  and  there  gleams  of  smelted  gold 
or  broken  jewels  glistened  out  of  the  straw  and  asbes  that 
Btrewed  the  ground ;  here  and  there  a  stain  of  blood  darkened 
the  bare  foeky  floor  ;  a  slauglited  lamb  lay  in  one  corner;  n 
k^  of  wine  stood  half  emptied  in  another.  Watching  liim, 
there  crouched,  ready  to  spring  up  in  obedience  to  liia  siightest 
BigD,  the  half-nude  form  of  the  youngest  of  the  women  that 
he  loved,  with  an  Eastern  look  in  her  deep  dark  eyes,  and  a 
string  of  gold  coins  on  her  raven  hair,  and  a  jewel  hung  on  her 
brown  bosom.  She  was  a  greyhound  that  her  mnster'a  whip 
lashed  into  abject  submission,  yet  round  whose  throat  he 
would  lock  a  gilded  collar. 

He  sprang  to  hie  feet  as  he  heai^  a  strange  step,  awake  and 
alert  on  the  instant,  with  the  vigilance  of  one  who  knows  that 
his  whole  life  is  a  crime,  and  that  with  every  moment  he  lives 
free  be  roba  the  law  of  its  rightful  prey.  As  he  saw  who  came 
lie  cast  aside  the  knife  that  he  liad  seized,  and  over  his  bloated 
face  a  gleam,  that  was  a  smile,  pnssed  for  the  instant.  He 
raised  himself  almost  on  hb  elbow  from  his  bed  of  sacks  with  a 
laugh. 

'It  is  you !  Do  yon  come  to  beg  another  life  ?  I  will  not 
promise  you  to  let  the  neit  off  bo  easily.' 

Tricotrin  uncovered  his  bend  to  the  crouching  girl  with  it 
grave  courtesy,  that  made  her  eyes  dilate  in  wonder.  She  was 
a  thing  that  was  alternately  beaten  with  a  whip  and  loaded  with 
the  fruits  of  theft.    She  knew  only  brutal  blows,  and  as  brutal 


'  Do  not  belie  yourself  Mi-Minonz,'  he  said  quietly ;  '  do  not 
be  ashamed  ofthe  onobetter  actionof  your  life.  No;  I  come 
for  a  simple  thing :  to  ask  you  if  you  have  among  you,  as  I  have 
heard,  a  woman  called  Itose  L^roui,' 

Mi-Minoux  gave  .an  indolont  kick  of  his  foot  to  the  wanton 
beside  him. 

'Xhintforme,fool,'hesaidroughly.'  '  Have  we  that  name  f ' 

•  Ton  call  her  fool  P '  said  TricotriD,  Well,  truly,  she  is  one 
— to  submit  to  your  brutalities  when  she  could  steal  out  any 
day  and  sell  your  life  to  the  law.  Of  such  fook  such  men  as 
you  find  many — ^fools  who  love  their  tyrant,  and  are  loyal 
though  their  life  is  a  hell.' 

Mi-Minoux  stirred  uneasily.    If  any  other  living  being  had 
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said  this  thing  to  him,  his  reply  would  hay©  been  to  have  lifted 
his  club  or  drawn  his  pistol  from  his  belt.  Kow  fan  felt  a  cer- 
tain reluctant  touch  of  shame. 

'  0,  I  am  good  enough  to  her— in  my  way/  he  muttered. 
'  Tou  would  not  leave  me,  NSra,  becsuse  I  kick  you  sometimea, 
or  cnrae  you  a  little  ?  * 

'  Never,'  she  said  timidly  and  softly. 

She  did,  indeed,  love  this  man,  whoae  wooing  had  been  a 
union  of  violence  and  fraud,  and  whose  kiss  was  commonly 
followed  with  a  blow. 

'Well — ^well,'  he  said  hoarsely,  moved  despite  bimselft  'I 
never  want  to  hurt  you  ;  you  know  that.  It  is  only — you  seOi 
Tricotrin,  it  seems  natural  to  beat  dogs  and  women.  They  will 
not  do  well  without.  If  they  have  not  the  stick  they  want  their 
own  way.  Ii^roui  you  ask  mo  f — L^ronx  ?  Tea  we  have  her, 
I  know.     "What  has  she  done  P' 

'  I  wish  to  speak  with  her  ;  that  ia  all.' 

'  Tou  do  not  want  to  give  her  up  to  the  tribunitls  P ' 

'  No  ;  I  do  not  want  to  do  so.' 

'  It  must  be  for  something  bad  she  has  doue  that  you  ask 
after  her  ?    The  brute  has  no  friends." 

'  Poor  wretch !  Yea ;  it  is  for  a  wron^  that  she  did  once,  but 
very  long  ago,  I  only  require  to  question  her ;  and  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  can  force  her  to  tell  me  only  the  simplest  truth.' 

'It  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  to  tell  the  truth.  Tou  see, 
it  is  so  jnuch  easier  to  He ;  and  they  all  get  in  the  way  of  it. 
But  I  could  order  her — and  she  would  hardly  disobey — to  be 
frank  with  you.  Tou  are  sure  that  it  is  nothing  that  will  bring 
one  into  trouble? 

'Nothing.     It  cannot  possibly  concern  you.' 

'  Then  I  will  take  you  to  her.  It  will  do  me  no  harm  to 
stretch  myself;  I  am  as  sleepy  as  au  owl.'  With  many  curses 
on  the  brandy  that  had  made  his  eyeballs  so  hot  and  his  throat 
BO  parched,  be  shook  his  ragged  dress  together  into  some  sort 
of  order,  and  went  forth  from  bis  den  to  seek  the  lower  part 
of  Chaumont,  where  the  woman  aeked  for  abode. 

Mi-Minoux  knew  all  who  came  into  this  hive  of  crime 
whereof  he  was  the  centre. 

'  Tou  ask  what  L6roux  is  P '  said  the  Patron  as  they  went 
along.  '  She  is  a  dull  uuinveutive  beast,  with  a  tough  wilt  and 
a  hwd  courage,  but  a  stupid  head ;  a  woman  that  robs  at  mid- 
day, and  lies  drunk  on  church  steps,  and  is  never  two  months 
outof  the  hands  of  the  police.  A  charas^iager  P  0,1  daresay 
she  waa  once ;  all  the  brains  of  those  people  lie  in  theit  lungs. 
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Up  fonder,  to  tlie  rigbt  of  the  stair,  when  the  red  shirt  hanga 
up  to  dry.' 

TTp  where  the  tattered  shirt  hung  on  an  iron  spent  that 
served  as  linen-pole  was  a  wretched  black  den,  full  of  squalor 
and  filth.  The  recent  rains  had  beaten  through  the  hole  that 
served  as  a  window  and  drenched  the  floor.  Tbd  only  seat  was 
a  heap  of  rags ;  there  was  some  water  in  a  cracked  pitcher ; 
scores  of  mice  were  scampering  to  and  fro ;  scores  of  spiders 
wove  their  gray  webs  in  eveiy  nook  j  a  toad  squatted  in  a 
comer.  Blowing  on  aome  sticks  to  get  fire  was  a  dishoTelled, 
scarce- clothed,  black-bcowed  woman. 

'  L4roui,  he  wants  to  hear  something ;  tell  him  all  he  wishes,* 
said  Mi -Minn  II T  in  their  own  tongue. '  This  is  Tricotrtn ;  answer 
him  as  you  would  answer  me,  without  lies,  or  it  wUI  be  worse 
for  you.  If  I  find  you  tell  him  one  falsehood  you  shall  have  a 
bullet  down  your  throat.' 

The  woman  muttered  a  promise  of  obedience.  The  Patron's 
word  wAb  law  at  Chaumont.  8he  stood  staring,  with  her  black 
eyes  lustreless  but  sarage.  She  had  uo  apprehension;  she  was 
in  the  lowest  deep  ;  there  was  nothing  worse  to  come. 

Without  preface  he  asked  her  straight^,  when  Mi-Minoux 
had  left  them : 

'  You  are  Boae  L^roux,  to  whom  the  child  of  Madelon  Bmno 
was  confided  F' 

'  Ntnie  spoke  ofthattomethos  winter,' she  muttered,  calling 
the  6reek  by  his  name  in  that  quarter ;  '  Kinie,  whom  they 
tried  to  burn  as  a  spy.  What  is  that  thing  coming  up  for 
now  P — it  is  long  enough  ago.' 

'You  are  the  woman  who  took  the  child P  Answer  me 
that.' 

'  Yes ;  I  took  the  child,'  she  assented  sullenly,  mindful  of 
her  chiefs  iujanction. 

'  And  yon  abandoned  her  P ' 

'  I  left  it  in  the  wood.  That  was  nothii^ ;  somebody  always 
finds  them.' 

'  Where  did  you  leave  her  P ' 

'In  a  knot  of  trees,  aside  from  habitations,  in  the  Loire 
valley.  I  have  forgot  what  village  it  was  near.  It  Was  distant 
from  the  high-road  and  the  plam.  I  tied  the  child  down,  so 
that  it  should  not  crawl  about  for  anybody  to  notice  it  until  I 
had  ^t  avray  some  leagues.  That  was  nothing ;  that  did  not 
hurt  it.' 

Hbe  sullen  Belf-exteouation  was  half  ashamedlr,  half  feroci- 
ously oi^ed — pleaded  against  accusations  that  ud  art  been 
™»^-  II. Google 
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*  What  was  your  motive  in  her  exposure  ? ' 

'  To  get  rid  of  it.' 

'  Why  did  you  wish  to  be  rid  of  her  ? ' 

'I wanted  to  get  off  to  the  west  with  all  the  money  I  liad 
had  for  it.  I  could  not  be  burdened  with  the  little  brute.  If 
it  had  been  GSrant's  child  it  would  have  been  different.  I 
would  have  done  well  for  it ;  but  he  would  not  pay  me  more 
for  this  thing  of  Jean  Bmno'a ;  and  I  would  not  go  to  Ooriolia. 
I  hated  her — the  yellow- haired,  lily-stinned,  laughing  thing  I 
G^rant  had  told  me  she  cared  for  the  child ;  and  I  thought  it 
might  sting  her  to  thick  it  was  dead.  I  had  thought  of  that 
some  time  before ;  hut  where  I  kept  it  the  woman  of  the  bouse 
was  a  fool  over  it,  and  would  have  made  an  outcry  if  it  had  been 
nissiDg.  She  thought  I  was  miserably  poor ;  and  she  fed  the 
child  alraoet  for  nothing.  I  had  to  spend  none  of  the  money  on 
it ;  else  I  should  not  have  tept  it  a  whole  year.  It  waa  pretty 
— very  pretty,  I  remember  it.  It  had  great  black  eyes,  like 
that  saOor  its  father ;  and  all  her  yellow  silk  of  curls.  I  re- 
member it.  What  can  you  want  to  ask  about  it  now  P  Thia 
is  a  score  years  ago,  all  I  tell  you.  I  never  starved  it,  nor  beat 
it ;  it  waa  well  enough  with  me.  And  aa  for  leaving  it  in  that 
wood— it  was  warm  weather,  and  I  knew  some  oije  would  find 
it ;  it  waa  reaping-time,  and  there  were  people  about.  What 
have  you  come  to  me  for  when  the  thing  is  bo  old  ? ' 
I  She  spoke  with  a  restless,  dogged,  smothered  dread  and  im- 
patience, which,  but  for  the  command  of  Mi-Minous ,  would 
have  found  vent  in  wild  ferocity  and  brutal  defiance..  She 
emote  one  of  her  bits  of  wood  upon  a  mouse  and  killed  it  j  it 
was  a  relief  to  the  violence  in  her,  which  she  dared  not 
let  loose  on  her  questioner. 

He  stood  silent.  The  vague  hope  he  had  cherished  waa 
dead  in  him.  The  words  and  the  accent  of  the  woman  bore 
the  impress  of  truth.  He  could  doubt  no  longer ;  and  bis 
heart  was  siofc  within  him. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  apoke  again,  in  irritation  at  hia  long 
ailence. 

'What  ia  there  to  tell  of  that  baby?  Tou  cannot  have  come 
here  for  nothing.  I  did  not  think  any  creature  knew  its  name. 
It  could  hardly  talk  when  I  left  it ;  and  it  called  itself  Viva, 
after  a  dog  test  it  liked.  It  lived,  I  suppose,  or  this  noise 
would  not  be  made.  I  alwaya  thought  it  would  live.  It  waa 
a  child  that  alwaya  laughed — ^lau^ed  all  the  day ;  never 
whimpered  and  whined.  Those  children  alwaya  tare  well; 
they  are  born  with  silver  in  their  mouths.    That  ia  why  they 
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Bmile.    "Wliat  do  }'ou  want  of  mo  ?    I  have  done  things  mucli 
worae  tban  that  Bince.' 

He  rouaed  himaelf  from  hia  ailence,  and  resumed  hie  ezami- 
nation  of  her.  She  told  the  eame  tsle  in  all  pointa  that  the 
Greek  had  given,  more  fully,  and  with  many  touchee  that 
prored  its  veracity.  There  was  no  falsehood,  no  contradictioa, 
in  the  narratiTe ;  it  was  hrief,  strong,  naked  in  its  wickedneaa 
—the  wickedness,  old  as  the  world,  of  jealous  hatred,  and 

Knurious  greed,  interwoTen  and  reacting  one  on  another,  and 
aring  their  common  iruitage  in  crime.  She  felt  no  remorse, 
and  but  scant  shame.  To  herself  it  seemed  as  a  virtue  that 
she  bad  not  drawn  a  knife  across  the  child's  throat,  or  held  its 
head  down  in  the  mill'atream.  All  things  are  comparative; 
and,  by  comparison,  this  abstinence  was  marvellous  and  de- 
serving of  praise  in  her  sight. 

He  endeavonred  vainly  to  shake  her  statements,  or  confuse 
her  memories.  She  was  speaking  the  truth,  and  be  saw  it — 
saw  that  all  hope  wss  dead ;  and  that  for  the  life  that  he 
loved,  there  was  no  birthright  save  the  dishonour  of  Coriolia. 

'  Ton  will  not  harm  me  for  this  ? '  said  the  woman  doggedly, 
when  she  had  ended.  'I  have- told  you  the  truth,  as  Mi-Minonx 
bade  me ;  you  will  not  go  and  use  it  against  me  F ' 

He  sighed  in  weariness  and  sickness  of  heart. 

'  Poor  wretch  1  Is  treachery  so  common  with  you  ?  No ; 
vou  are  safe  with  me.  You  did  a  great  crime,  whose  roots  and 
branches  stretch  where  you  never  dream;  but  you  shall  have 
no  chastisement  for  utterance  of  the  truth.' 
.  She  regarded  him  with  curious,  dull  wonder.  She  did  not 
understand,  but  she  felt  vaguely  that  the  law  would  not  be 
summoned  to  deal  with  her. 

'  Does  the  child  live  F '  she  asked  abruptly, 

'  Tea,  the  child  Uvea.' 

'  And  it  is  well  with  her  P  * 

'  Very  well.' 

She  bit  her  stick,  that  hod  killed  the  mouse,  savagely  wit]i 
her  strong  teeth. 

'Ah !  she  thrivea ;  she  has  Madelon's  blood  in  her.  Look, 
Madelon  drove  that  sailor  mad;  and  sent  her  child  away  to 
perish ;  and  fooled  G^rant,  and  cheated  him  of  all  his  wealth, 
to  make  her  triumphs ;  and  robbed  her  lovers  in  a  day  of  more 
tban  I  robbed  from  the  streets  in  a  twelvemonth ;  and  alt  she 
does  prospers.  She  is  called  Coriolis  ;  she  is  rich ;  she  eats, 
and  drinks,  and  laughs,  and  takes  her  pleasure ;  she  is  wooed 
by  princes,  and  fingers  the  purses  of  kings.     She  thieves,  and 
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she  clieats,  and  she  murderB ;  but  ebe  proBpere.  And  we — wo 
go  to  the  galleye ! ' 

And  she  slew  another  little  brown  mouse  with  her  billet  of 
wood  i  the  contrast  of  crime  proecribed  and  crime  rewarded 
was  bitter. 

What  made  the  difference  ? 

She  herself  had  been  handaome  in  the  time  of  her  jouth, 
though  now  disfigured  by  drink  and  disease ;  she  had  been 
willing  to  sin  in  any  fashion  that  came  to  her ;  she  had  been 
without  scruple,  without  mercy,  without  remorse  ;  she  could 
not  lay  to  her  charge  one  fault  of  the  weakness  of  virtue, 
whereby  she  had  deserved  less  the  successes  of  vice.  Why 
then  had  life  buffeted,  and  proscribed,  and  scourged,  and 
starred,  and  imprisoned  her,  while  it  bad  lavished  all  fair  things 
upon  her  rival  ? 

She  did  not  remember  that  she  had  once  had  one  fault  from 
which  Coriolis  had  ever  been  free ;  with  all  her  brute  nature 
she  had  been  unwise  enough  to  love. 

She  had  loved  the  actor  Gerant  with  a  blind,  furious,  once 
generous,  once  unselSsb,  passion,  that  had  borne  her  to  wreck 
a,nd  ruin  ;  and  which,  when  it  liad  been  cast  aside  upon  itself, 
had  made  her  savage,  and  dull,  and  brutalised,  and  cunning. 

She  had  been  at  one  time  bia  devoted  mistress.  The  weak- 
ness had  brought  its  vengeance.  She  dwelt  here  in  squalor  and 
horror,  in  ignominy,  in  st&rration  :  it  was  only  the  woman  who 
had  never  loved  aught  sare  herself  who  lived  in  perpetual  ease, 
penietual  laughter,  perpetual  delight. 

And  she  slew  the  little  creeping  mouse  in  the  violence  of 
her  envy.  When  life  baa  been  become  unutterably  horrible, 
unutterable  irredeemable,  unutterably  hopelesi,  it  finds  its 
only  luxury  in  cruelty. 

A  beggar  can  wi«Id  the  same  terror  orer  his  chained  dog  bb 
an  emperor  can  wield  over  hiB  fettered  nation;  the  equAlity  in 
dominion  has  its  sweetness  for  the  ihllen. 

A  fox,  pursued  by  the  hounds,  once  turned  aside  as  It  fled 
for  its  lile,  to  seize  a  barn-door  fowl  hy  the  throat.  The 
''Unted  human  creature,  with  the  baying  of  the  law  behind  it, 

^  also  pause  in  its  flight  to  enjoy  the  iweet  sense  of  power 
lies  in  the  action  of  slaughter. 
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The  don  above  that  which  the  woman  L^roux  tenanted  in 
this  hivo  of  criminality — honeycombed  with  innumerable  cells, 
that  were  filled  with  wretched  famiehed  idleness,  or  with  the 
industry  that  only  labours  for  guilty  ends — was  occupied  by  an 
old,  feeble,  sickly  man,  who  was  by  trade  a  forger  of  false  coin. 
He  was  a  timid  creature,  who  trembled  if  a  leaf  blew  against 
him ;  he  scarcely  dared  to  pass  bis  portion  of  the  base  money 
that  he  had  worked;  and  he  was  Yerr  poor  and  miserable. 

It  had  not  always  been  thus  with  him.  There  had  been  a 
time  when  he  had  beeu  a  dramatic  author  add  musical  composer 
of  no  mean  merit ;  when  he  had  heard  the  sweet  music  of  public 
applause  ;  when  the  fair  eyes  of  aotresaea  had  smiled  on  him ; 
when  his  little,  slight,  airy,  fantastic  pieces,  full  of  a  sparkling 
mirth,  which  passed  as  wit,  had  been  very  popular  in  Paris. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  the  world  bad  held  for  him 

[ileasure,  and  lore,  and  ease,  and  yearsof  bright  folly  end  child- 
ike  glee,  and  ignorant  extravi^ance ;  and  in  a  certain  sense 
also,  the  charmed  delusions  of  fame. 

But  theu,  on  that  time  had  i'ollowed  another,  when  the  tastes 
of  the  volatile  public  altered  ;  when  the  weathercock  of  popu- 
larity no  longer  pointed  hia  way ;  when  the  same  audience  that 
had  applauded  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  hissed  with  equal 
acerbitr ;  not  because  there  was  change  or  was  fault  in  the 
thing  that  he  gavo  them,  but  because  they  had  tired  of  it  them- 
selves. 

And  then  he,  being  weak  and  heart-broken,  and  ill  made  to 
do  combat  with  the  stern  foes  of  censure  and  ridicule,  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin,  had  succumbed  to  his  fate,  and  had  sunk  gra- 
dually down,  step  by  atep,  into  wretchedness,  and  at  length 
into  crime. 

He  never  ceased  to  abhor  the  evil  ways  to  which  be  had 
yoked  himself,  the  evil  comradeship  to  which  be  bad  become 
bound.  He  was  never  anything  save  a  pitiful,  trembling,  laint- 
hearted  servitor  of  sin.  He  h^  been  narmless,  generous,  and 
of  innocent  though  inordinate  vanity,  in  the  season  of  his  suc- 
cesses ;  he  was  scarcely  more  harmful  now,  though  the  degrada- 
tions of  poverty  had  driven  him  into  the  acceptation  o£  crime. 
For  the  rest,  the  world  had  forgotten  even  his  name ;  none 
remembered  it,  save  when  some  restless  young  tyro  of  the 
theatres  turned  over  a  repertory  of  old  theatric^  pieces  ;  and 
he  would  have  killed  himself  if  he  had  only  had  the  courage  to 
indict  the  one  final,  unknown)  dreaded  pang*    ^.^  ,Oi "'  Ic 
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Ab  he  sat  now,  huddled  on  his  bed  of  straw,  and  ehiveriug, 
though  the  eyening  was  sultry  and  full  of  storm,  he  heard  tlie 
voices  helow  him.  A  rat  had  gnawed  a  hole  through  one  of  the 
beams  of  the  floor ;  and  thr  ough  the  chink  the  sounds  ascended 
distinctly  to  his  ear.  An  instinct,  that  was  the  remnant  of  hia 
earlier  and  higher  life,  moved  him  to  plug  the  hole,  and  shut 
out  the,  sounds ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  thrust  a  piece  of  wood 
in  it,  a  word  caught  his  ear  that  made  him  pause,  and  listen 
eagerly.     The  word  was  Coriolia. 

He  had  been  at  the  height  of  his  own  renown  when  the 
yellow-haired  mistregs  of  the  singer  G^rant  had  first  appeared 
to  the  world  of  Paris.  Her  first  effort  had  been  made  in  one 
of  bis  own  slender,  graceful  burlesqued  comic  operas.  Ho  re- 
membered the  night  so  well.  He  had  the  name  of  Coriolis 
interwoven  with  all  his  sweetest  successes ;  and  in  a  fond  feeble 
fashion  he  bad  loved  this  ga_y  creature  from  the  far  southern  sea- 
shore, who  bad  mocked  nim,  dazzled  him,  and  made  him  ridi- 
culous in  her  boudoir,  but  who,  on  the  stage,  had  conceived  and 
represented  to  such  perfection  his  own  fancies.  In  bis  way  he 
had  a  tenderness  for  her  yet ;  though  she  still  basked  in  the 
sunlight,  and  he  had  sunk  into  nethermost  darkness. 

Moreover,  a  few  years  earlier,  ere  he  bad  lent  himself  to  the 
forgeries  which  now  made  him  fearful  of  venturing  out  in  the 
daylight  be  had  timidly  stolen  to  her  one  day,  as  she  loitered  . 
in  her  villa  gardens,  and  recalled  himself  to  her  recollection, 
and  begged  alma  of  her,  weeping  piteously  at  his  own  abase- 
ment as  he  did  so. 

Coriolis,  who  would  be  very  generous  with  gold  not  her 
own,  and  liked  to  play  patronage,  had  been  good  to  him,  and 
given  him  the  contents  of  her  purse,  and  sent  her  servants  to. 
nim  with  choice  meats  and  wines ;  and  he  had  never  forgotten 
these  gifts.  Ho  had  never  gone  to  her  again,  for  some  touch  in 
Lim  of  bis  better  life  had  made  him  shrink  from  trading  on  a 
liberality  that  had  so  willingly  befriended  him.  But  he  had 
never  forgotten.  Therefore  he  listened  eagerly,  setting  his 
eyes  also  to  the  rat-hole,  and  peering  down  into  the  den  below. 

He  recognised  Tricotrin,  and  he  heard  all  that  was  spoken. 

And  he  remembered,  as  he  heard,  one  night  in  the  autumn 
of  a  year  that  had  lone  died  out  from  his  memory, — one  night, 
when  he  had  been  full  as  poor,  but  not  as  criminal  as  he  had 
now  become,  and  could  move  as  he  chose  among  his  fellow-men 
at  liberty,  and  had  joined  the  throng  of  a  caie  ehantant;  all 
the  old  inborn  love  of  melody  that  he  possessed  urging  him  to 
spend  one  of  his  few  copper-pieces  on  the  hearing  of  song.  Now 
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his  own  music  had  almost,  bj  that  time,  ceased  to  be  heard  in 
Paris ;  it  had  not  possesaed  the  strength  that  lives ;  it  bad 
caught  the  crowds  for  awbile,  but  had  speedil;  died  off  their 
lips  and  their  eara.  Still,  here  and  there  a  chorus,  a  burden,  a 
snatch  of  its  tones,  was  sung  by  many  who  were  ignorant  of 
tlieir  author ;  and  this  night  they  had  been  sung  at  the  cafe. 

He  had  listened  to  them  with  the  tears  hot  in  bis  eyea  ;  and 
at  the  light,  buoyant  mirth  of  their  melodies  he  had  seen  a 
child  near  him  laugb,  and  clap  her  bands,  and  move  with  de- 
light and  ecstatic  sympathy. 

She  had  recalled  to  him  the  many  faces  that  he  had  once 
seen  reflect  hia  harmonies  thus,  ae  had  turned  to  her  as  it 
ended,  and  asked  her  gently, '  This  pleases  you  F '  She  had 
answered, '  0  yes ;  I  ncTer  heard  lovelier  music  ?  '  and  be  bad 
felt  grateful  to  her.  The  people  had  begun  hissing  the  song  as 
old,  and  clamouring  for  a  new  fayourite. 

He  bad  noticed  the  child,  and  the  man  who  had  been  with 
ber.  The  man  he  liaew  by  sight  as  a  friend  of  the  artists,  a 
peripatetic  of  the  boalevards,  an  idol  of  the  people ;  and  he  bad 
asked  who  the  young  girl  was  that  was  with  him.  '  O,  that  ia 
only  Tricotrin's  "Wiuf,  had  anwered  the  painter  whom  he  had 
questioned,  'A  foundling,  I  think  they  say ;  his  daughter 
most  likely.' 

The  memory  of  that  night  came  back  to  him  as  he  leaned 
over  the  rat-cbink,  watching  and  listening.  "With  the  subtle 
penetration  which  tiie  suspicione  and  the  expedients  of  his  ^re> 
sent  mode  of  life  bad  developed  it  him,  he  connected  his  re- 
membrance of  the  girl  who  hod  then  listened  to  his  music  with 
tbe  inquiries  which  be  now  heard  asked. 

'  That  Waif  of  his  was  the  child  of  Coriolis,'  he  said  to  him- 
telf,  where  he  cowered  on  the  floor.  '  Else  why  should  be  ask 
this  of  L^roux  now  P  She  is  well  in  the  world— that  is  all  be 
will  tell  to  this  woman.    It  is  well  with  her ;  she  lives  ia  hap- 

S'lnesB  then,  in  greatness  even,  perhaps,  who  can  sa^  F  Would 
oriolis  feel  aught  at  that — aught  of  regret  or  rejoicing — il 
she  knew  P ' 
I  The  sound  of  Tricotrin's  footfall  as  it  passed  away  down  the 
crazy  stair ;  the  sound  of  the  woman  voice  as  it  raised  a  tempest 
of  oaths  in  fierce  feud  with  her  neighbour ;  the  sound  of  the 
suUeu  heat-drops  of  the  coming  tempest  beating  on  the  broken 
roof;  the  sound  of  a  young  child's  shrieks  as  some  one  beat  it 
with  furious  blows  in  the  court  below — all  these  came  on  bis 
ear  where  ho  sat  by  the  rat-bole,  huddled  in  bis  rags,  and 
thinking. 
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'  "Would  it  be  any  service  to  tell  her  that  her  child  lives  ? ' 
was  the  thought  which  revolved  to  and  fro  in  his  feeble,  tired, 
vacillating  mind.  And  the  hunger  of  liis  bodj,  and  the  eitreme 
wretchedness  of  his  estate,  made  a  baser,  meaner,  lower  thought, 
from  whose  coarseness  and  selflahneas  he  Biirank,  intrude  itself, 
and  twine  in  with  the  first. 

It  was — telling  her,  would  he  be  likely,  or  unlikely,  to  re- 
ceive some  gratitude,  some  gift,  some  plate  of  food,  some  coin 
of  gold? 


CHAPTEE  tXVin. 

D  of  lights  were  glittering  under  the  trees  and  upon 
the  waters,  in  the  place  where  the  sailor  of  Eiviera  had  fled,  as 
from  a  devil,  &om  the  fac«  of  the  woman  who  had  dishonoured 
him. 

G-ilded  gondolas  and  boats,  like  many- coloured  sheila,  floated 
over  the  little  lake.  Lanterns  of  every  hue  glowed  and  beamed 
under  the  branches,  and  at  the  prows  of  the  mioiature  vessels. 
Music  and  laughter,  and  aong  and  the  murmur  of  the  cascade 
crossed  each  other  on  the  stilly  night  air.  The  roll  of  carriages 
sounded  ceaselessly  through  the  darkness  of  the  avenues  beyond. 
In  the  houses  on  the  lake  there  were  crowds  of  gay  idlers,  and 
of  women  in  their  richest  apparelling,  jesting,  eating,  making 
love)  in  the  coarse  and  witless  fashions  of  modem  dissipation. 
There  were  colour,  blaze,  luxury,  extravagance,  pleasure, 
everywhere;  even  amid  the  deep  green  quiet  woods,  where 
ever  and  anon  there  broke  the  chorus  of  a  aong,  or  there 
flashed  the  sparkle  of  a  lamp,  or  there  glistened  in  a  break  of 
moonlight  the  hues  of  a  woman's  robes. 

In  one  of  those  little  caiquea,  with  Chinese  lanterns  sus- 
pended at  its  prow,  was  awoman  who  leaned  over  the  cushions 
of  the  baat!a  side,  as  she  had  leaned  over  the  balcony  of  her 
mansion  to  watch  the  passage  of  the  troops. 

A  glitter  of  green  and  silver  enfolded  her ;  there  were  hnge 
gold  serpentine  coils  upon  ber  arms ;  there  was  a  wondrous 
bloom  of  art,  delicate  as  any  sea-shell's,  upon  ber  face ;  she 
was  smiling  and  listening  to  a  lover,  in  whose  hand  the  oar 
rested  idlv.  And  she  was  pondering  how  little  or  how  mnch 
he  woulJ  be  likely  to  nour  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  her 
debts ;  and  thinking  of  tne  flavours  of  new  sauces,  and  of  the 
strange  old  wine  a  prince  had  seikt  to  her;  and  of  an  oriental 
burnous,  all  interwoven  with  pearls  and  turquoises,  that  an 
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oriental  ambaaaador  bad  given  her  at  ber  asking ;  and  of  a 
torcb-lit  fSte  wherewith  she  had  astouished  the  eyes  of  nobles 
at  her  villa  the  night  preyious. 

Forthesewere  the  tliinga  for  which  she  had  fled  from  Bruno  ; 
these  were  the  things  tbat  to  her  made  the  paradiee  of  life  ; 
th^e  were  the  things  wlnuh  to  her  filled  the  whole  soul  and 
aenae  of  a  wotnaa  with  never-ending,  ever-renewing  delight. 

To  Ninette,  the  gardener's  wife,  it  was  the  fatnesa  of  fowla 
the  plenteousneae  of  bread,  the  ripe  abundance  of  pluma  an 
of  gourds,  the  presence  of  many  gold  pieces  in  the  earthen  po 
buried  under  the  apple-tree,  that  made  the  measure  of  life's 
perfect  peace.  To  Goriolia,  the  actresa.  It  was  the  worth  of 
the  emeralds  on  her  arms,  the  cost  of  the  yellow  winea  in  her 
ice-pails,  the  gigantic  aizo  of  the  mirrors  in  her  supper-room, 
the  weight  and  worth  of  her  lovers'  ability  to  bear  her 
ahare  in  their  fortunes.  1o  Madame  de  Lir4,  the  Ducheaa,  it 
was  the  magnitude  of  her  proud  estate  ;  the  au^remacj  of  her 
power  at  the  courts  of  the  nations  ;  the  perfection  of  her  dia- 
monds, of  her  lace,  of  her  horaes,  of  her  palaces ;  the  extent  of 
her  subjugation  of  all  the  coldest  and  naughtiest  that  came 
near  her  away. 

But  it  waa  the  objecta  alone  that  differed ;  the  passion  in  all 
waa  the  same— the  one  dominant  feminine  passion  to  poaseaa, 
to  surpass,  to  be  rich  in  the  poasessions  of  life,  to  be  content 
with  the  sweetness  of  the  senses.  The  passions  that  kill  their 
own  aoula,  and  make  them  kill  the  sonls  of  their  lovers  and  of 
their  children — strangling  them  with  a  noose  of  satin,  atifling 
them  on  a  bed  of  roaes. 

The  boat  glided  across  the  lake  that  is  in  summer  so  gay 
with  its  plaything  freight,  and  in  winter  so  gay  with  the  evolu- 
tions of  silver-heeled  akaters ;  the  spherical  Chinese  lanterns 
glowed  roaily  through  tho  gloom ;  the  answering  laughter  of 
challenged  friends  came  mirthfully  across  the  water  from  otlier 
lamp-lit  vessels ;  the  little  skiff  came  lightly  to  the  shore, 
touched  by  acacia-branches.  She  threw  aside  her  grcen-and- 
ailyer  covering,  and  stepped  with  careless  feet  on  to  the  land, 
and  went  up,  still  with  laughter,  and  love-worda,  and  malicious 
jests,  all  intermingled,  to  their  midnight  dinner  at  the  house 
beneath  the  treea. 

There  were  crowda  of  gueata,  of  equipages,  of  meu  and 
women  sauntering  to  and  iro.  It  was  midsummer ;  the 
theatrea  were  about  to  close  ;  foreigners  formed  the  chief  part 
of  the  throng;  but  there  were  stiU  thousands  who  thought 
nothing  so  well  became  thoae  balmy  night-honra  under  the  blue 
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stiarry  skies,  in  the  full  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  year,  aa 
coloured  lanterns,  and  brandy,  and  bigh-seasoned  disbee,  and 
lond  laughter,  and  mnaic  taken  from  the  taverns,  and  women 
begotten  on  the  Walpurgie-Nacht. 

Out  of  the  gay,  amorous,  motley  crowd,  a  young  man 
glided  and  came  to  the  side  of  CorioBs,  and  murmured  in  her 
ear. 

She  left  her  own  group,  and  went  with  him  up  the  ataircase 
andinto  a  Utile  chamber  looking  on  the  wooden  balcony  of 
the  bouae —  a  chamber  all  gilded  and  mirror,  and  Telret  and 
colour,  filled  with  the  acent  of  burning  perfumes. 

She  caat  heraelf  down  on  one  of  the  couchea,  and  folded  ber 
handa  on  its  carved  back,  and  looked  up  with  her  blue  inno- 
cent eyes. 

'  What  is  it  P' she  asked. 

There  had  been  love  once  betwixt  thia  man  and  woman, — 
'  love,'  as,  in  lack  of  better  language,  that  is  called  which  ia,  on 
the  one  side,  a  youth's  ambition  to  be  named  in  the  months  of 
goasippera  with  one  of  the  loveliest  and  moat  notorious  women 
of  her  day ;  and  is,  on  the  other,  an  adveniuress'a  amusemeDt 
in  entanglmg  and  deapoiling  the  hoy  who  is,  for  the  hour,  as  a 
gold-mine  to  her  pillaging  handa.  There  had  been  thia  love 
betwixt  them  ;  but  when  ita  seaaon  had  passed,  there  had  come 
neither  alienation  non  diatnist. 

Neither  had,  in  love,  ever  believed  the  other ;  but  each  bad 
served  the  other,  love  having  passed,  with  aa  much  sincerity  aa 
was  possible  to  their  natures.  He  had  been,  indeed,  a  child  in 
years  to  her ;  but  she  had  found  him  no  child  in  subtlety. 
She  had  seen  that  it  waa  best  to  be  well  with  him — a  pretty 
snake,  that  had  learned  how  to  sting  mortally  ere  he  had  reached 
fliaturity.  He  had  aeen  that  thia  woman,  without  principle,  or 
conacience,  or  weakness  of  any  sort,  save  the  weakness  of  her 
own  vauity,  could  servo  him  in  faakions  wherein  he  often 
needed  service.  They  had  been  friends  ever,  in  that  unacknow- 
ledged bondage  to  each  other  which  the  knowledge  of  mutual 
sin  and  mutual  use  makea  binding  and  inviolate  on  those  who 
smile  at  oaths  and  laugh  at  loyalty. 

Leaning  against  the  window,  he  answered  her  n«w : 

'  Tou  know  the  Duchess  de  Lir^  9 ' 

A  steel-like  glitter  came  into  the  blue  serenity  of  her  watch- 
ing eyes. 

'By  sight — yes.' 

'  My  good  Coriolis  t  you  only  can  know  duchesses  by  sight. 
The  gulf  is  so  wide  betwixt  your  practices  and  theira  I  Ton 
seem  to  hate  her  by  that  look:  do  youF  and  if  bo,  why?' 
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'  I  Late  them  all !  Why  ?  Pooh !  how  can  I  tell  ?  I  hato 
them,  juat  as  cats  hate  dogs — eo  !  The  dog  goes  grandly  paet, 
AS  if  no  cats  were  in  esistence.  Well,  the  cat  spitB  and  scrat- 
ehen,  just  to  show  it  is  not  safe  to  ignore  her,  even  though  he 
may  he  a  dog,  legally  registered  and  honoured  hy  men,  while 
she  is  down  in  the  law  as  vermin,  and  can  only  mouse  fot'  a 
liring.' 

'  Tou  are  very  candid.' 

Coriolis  laughed  again,  her  rich,  light-hearted,  contemptuouB 
laughter. 

'  I  always  am.  I  do  not  mind  being  a  cat  at  all ;  it  is  gene- 
rally well  with  cats.  They  get  the  cream,  and  the  hutter,  and 
the  warm  fire,  and  the  soft  cushions,  if  they  get  them  surrep- 
titiously. Now  your  dog,  if  it  he  legalised,  it  is  taxed  and 
muzzled ;  and  if  it  have  a  place  in  the  laws,  it  has  seldom 
bones  in  its  platter.  As  for  the "  grandea  dames,"  pshaw ! 
they  are  only  copies  of  us  :  tbey  copy  our  slang,  our  costume, 
our  manners,  every  one  of  our  amusements.  One  always 
Bcoms  a  replica  I  Aud  now  and  then  they  give  one  a  look — 
ah  !  a  look  in  the  passages  of  the  opera,  in  the  crowd  of  the 
carriage- drive,  the  dog's  look  at  the  cat,  see  you ;  and  then 
one  could  kill  them.  As  for  this  De  Liri — this  daintiest  of 
duchesses — I  have  hated  her  ever  since  she  was  first  pointed 
out  to  me  years  ago  at  the  theatre.  She  looks  so  iasolent,  so 
cold,  BO  arrogantly  well-content  I  The  other  day  a  rose  fell 
firom  my  halcony  into  her  carriage, — ouf !  she  cast  it  from  her 
as  though  it  were  plague- stricken.  She  shall  eat  of  that  rose 
someway  ere  long,  and  it  shall  be  death  to  her ! ' 

A  look  of  cruel  meaning  passed  over  the  mirthful  clear  radi- 
ance of  her  seraphic  face,  changing  all  its  happy  indifference, 
its  sea-shell  bloom.  It  was  scarcely  ever  that  this  bitter  pas- 
sion disturbed  the  easy  sunny  temperament  natural  to  her  \ 
but  she  had  the  feline  instincts  in  her.  She  could  resent,  and 
wwl,  and  deal  her  vengeance  with  sure  aim. 

Se  smiled. 

'  You  have  studied  this  duchess  well,  it  would  seem,'  he  said 
to  her.    '  Do  you  see  no  likeness  in  herP' 

'No.' 

She  saw  none ;  she  waa  not  ewift  to  combine  indications  j 
and  she  had  that  curious  torpor  of  the  imaginatiye  powers 
which  appears  so  often  to  characterise  those  whose  career  lies 
iu  the  emhodiment  on  the  stage  of  the  imaginations  of  others. 

'  Think  twice,'  he  urged  softly. 

She  obeyed  him,  ruffling  her  pretty  yellow  hair,  as  her  habit 
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was  in  the  torment  of  thought,  and  beating  restlesslj  Trith  her 
fan  on  the  gilded  wood  of  her  aofe.  She  did  not  aee,  she  did 
not  guoBS  ;  the  resemhlance  which  had  eufficcd  for  the  coarae 
hatred  of  the  dairy  woman,  and  for  the  aubtle  intuition  of  the 
Athenian,  escaped  her.  Coriolia  had  lived  withoub  tlionght, 
and  ehe  had  little  power  of  mental  conception. 

'  Think  twice,'  he  urged  once  more, '  of  a  stray  bird  that 
once  escaped  you  and  me.' 
i       She  Btarted,    '  What,  what !  the  child  Viva !' 
1       '  Tea,  the  child  Viva.' 

'  It  ia  impoBsible !     This  woman  is  an  ariatocrat  by  birtJi.' 

'  By  marriage  only.  Tbe  duchesa  who  cast  out  your  roae  from 
ber  carriage  is  tbe  foundliDg  who  befooled  and  escaped  us  both 
at  once.' 

CorioLis  gazed  at  him  with  utter  unbelief. 

'  It  ia  impossible ! '  ehe  cried  afresh ;  '  she  came  from  north 
Europe,  the  daughter  of  noble  people.  She  was  an  orphan  in 
her  infancy,  and  was  adopted  by  their  friend,  the  old  dead 
duchess,  30  the  story  runs,  as  I  have  beard ;  and  that  man, 
half  fool,  half  hermit,  rnarried  her.' 

'  O  yes,  ho  married  her ;  I  do  not  deny  that.  She  is  all  that 
he  could  make  her,  and  she  haa  forgotten  that  ahe  was  ever  any- 
thing eke.  Neverthelesa  it  is  true.  This  magnificent  Cleopatra 
ia  the  young  fool  that  fooled  ua.  How  have  I  learned  this  p 
Never  mind  now,  at  firat.  When  I  saw  her,  I  knew  her.  Just 
one  look  on  the  ataira,  and  I  read  her  face,  and  she  mine.  We 
have  met  with  courtesy,  parted  with  compliment :  my  lady  ia 
almoat  as  fine  an  actresa  as  vou.  But  I  know,  and  she  knows 
that  I  know.  Do  you  think  she  has  slept  in  peace  one  hour 
since  P    I  do  not. 

'  I  should  have  only  anapicion  in  the  atead  of  certainty,  save 
for  one  false  step  of  hers.  It  is  this :  it  seems  a  year  since  she 
dismissed  a  steward  of  her  late  lord's  from  liia  rule  at  Lira.  He 
had  been  trusted,  respected,  well  treated  by  the  family  for  near 
tfairty  years  -,  but  he  displeased  miladi.  T^ese  hereditary  sovo- 
reigna  are  so  used  to  implicit  submiasion,  they  cannot  brook  dis- 
obedience. He  difTored  with  her,  and  neglected  a  command; 
ebo  save  him  hia  dismissal — carelessly,  as  she  would  have 
brushed  off  a  fiy. 

'  The  old  man  took  it  ill.  But  iair  spoiled  women  never  heed 
how  they  make  such  an  enemy.  People  I  have,  who  are  skilful, 
told  me  this  when  I  bade  them  gather  all  histories  of  miladi's 
victorioua  reign.  The  old  man  dwells  now  in  Paris  with  his  aon, 
a  jeweller.    I  liave  seen  him.    You  can  believe  how  litUe  love 
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he  bears  to  this  new  miBtresa,  who  baniBlied  bim  from  a  thirty 
years'  well-feathered  neet  because  he  combated  one  out  of  her 
tliouBand  caprices. 

*  With  some  persnaeion  and  some  paTment  I  got  the  truth 
from  him.  He  told  me,  when  I  asked  him  straightlj  if  it  were 
not  so,  that  she  was  what  I  thought.  There  had  been  only  three 
persons  of  the  whole  Lir^  household  who  had  known  whence  she 
came — himself,  his  wife,  and  one  of  their  sons,  who  was  chasseur 
to  the  Duchess.  All  three  were  devoted  to  their  niBiSter,  and 
would  have  perished  rather  than  hare  displeased  or  babbled  of 
him.  The  wife  and  son  both  died  some  years  since  j  the  old  maa 
only  lived,  to  be  subject  to  all  the  vagaries  of  his  new  mistress's 
will.  She  disnuasedhim,  and  the  thorn  rankled  in  him.  Miladi 
was  wise  when  she  tumetd  him  away ;  those  servile  worms  never 
turn.  Well,  jou  see,  I  speak  on  no  fancy  ;  I  tell,  you  a  fact. 
This  woman  who  gives  you  a  "  dog's  look  '*  on  the  opera-stadra, 
this  great  lady  who  flings  your  rose  into  the  dust,  this  Duchess 
who  goes  to  stare  at  you  as  a  spectacle,  is  Tricotrin's  Waif  and 
Stray — ia  the  baby  Viva,  who  has  proved  herself  wittier,  wiser, 
keener  in  the  strife  of  life  than  you.' 

Coriolia  heard  him  breathless,  and  with  her  hands  tight 
clenched.  The  treacherous,  murderous  glitter  in  her  forget-me- 
not-hued  eyes  grew  colder  and  more  brilliant  i  the  soft  curves  of 
her  mouth  straightened  and  grew  hard  ;  the  laughter  on  her  lips 
was  merciless.  Scathing,  mocking  words  of  hatted  rushed  to  her 
utterance.  It  was  bitter  as  gdl  to  her,  this  thing  that  he 
told. 

That  chUd  who  had  once  gazed  at  her  with  such  rapt  admira- 
tion ;  that  little  hohemian  in  her  red  gipsy  hood  ;  that  nameless 
creature  that  she  had  played  with,  and  dressed  up,  and  tossed 
sweetmeats  to,  in  carefeas  patronage ;  that  young  fool  who  had 
fallen  so  readily  into  her  nets,  and  who  had  worshipped  her  as 
some  divine  being,  was  now  this  haughty  woman,  this-  superb 
patrician,  this  leader  of  fashion,  who  gave  her  the  glances  that 
kill,  who  swept  past  her  as  though  naught  of  the  same  humanity 
could  be  in  them. 

'  What,  what !'  she  cried  aloud,  while  her  aweet  ailvery  voice 
became  harsh  and  dissonant, — '  what !  that  beggar-child  a  greiit 
duchessP  that  tlung  of  hazard  a  court  beauty  ?  that  golden-curled 
bastard  a  lawgiver  of  fashion  ?  It  is  not  true— it  cannot  be  true. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  rank  in  the  same  breath  with  her! 
What  I  a  creature  that  a  vagabond  picked  up  on  the  highway 
lifted  on  high  like  thia  P  A  baby  that  should  have  gone  to  the 
foundling  houses,  to  the  public  charities,  a  DucheEse  de  LiriL? 
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A  little  wretch  that  should  have  been  reared  in  the  hoapitala  and 
made  into  a  sempslreas,  a  fr'ait- seller,  a  flower-girl  at  the  best, 
turned  into  a  millionaire,  a  lady-ot-honour,  a  glittering  princeae 
like  thiB !  Pshaw !  you  talk  fables.  "We  are  not  in  fairyland,  to 
.  see  such  transformationB.' 

He  smiled,  and  waited  in  patience  till  the  tempest  had  spent 
itself. 

'  Am  I  lite  one  who  epeaks  idly  ?'  he  said  at  length.  '  No  ; 
what  I  say  now  is  true.  It  is  the  same  face ;  only  what  was 
Gretchen  then  is  Cleopatra  now,  that  is  all.  Transformation  ! 
Is  there  any  transinuter  like  the  magicians  of  wealth  and  ambi- 
tion ?  Down  at  Tilliers  a  woman — stupid,  heayy,  and  coarse  as 
any  one  of  the  cattle  she  tends— knew  ner — knew  the  features 
that  failed  to  tell  you  their  atory.  If  I  had  no  proof,  I  should 
not  be  less  sure  of  the  past  that  belongs  to  her.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever much  you  may  doubt  it.  And  I  fail  to  see  why  you  should 
doubt.  Is  the  story  of  a  man's  infatuation,  of  a  girl's  ascendency, 
so  rare  ?  She  had  beauty,  pride,  tact,  ambition, — these  have 
keep  her  feet  sure  on  the  giddiest  heights.' 

'  But  a  Duchess ! —  a  Duclieaa  !  It  is  ridiculous — incredible 
— intolerable  1 '  she  muttered,  with  something  of  that  childish 

Setulanee  with  which  she  ever  opposed  what  displeased  her, 
eepened  by  an  acrid  envy  and  hate  against  this  life  that  had 
once  been  in  her  hands  like  a  fluttering,  unfledged,  caught  bird, 
and  now  had  soared  to  such  vast  heights  above  her.  '  A  Duchess ! 
— that  little,  friendless,  vanity-eaten,  ignorant,  superstitious,  in- 
sensate fool,  who  adored  me  first  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  then 
thought  me  a  fiend  out  of  hell !  "What !  Tou  tell  me  that  im- 
perial woman,  who  carries  her  head  like  a  stag,  and  has  a  glance 
like  an  eagle's  ;  that  woman  who  sits  at  the  Opera  covered  with 
jewels  like  au  empress  out  of  the  old  world  of  fable ;  that  woman 
who  has  every  man  who  looks  on  her  her  lover,  and  has  peaces, 
and  castles,  and  lands,  and  all  that  her  soul  can  desire — is  the 
child  that  I  robed  in  my  laces,  that  you  sought  as  your  mistress, 
that  lived  in  an  attic  with  a  republican  vagabond,  that  asked  no 
better  of  heaven  than  to  tread  in  my'steps  !' 

And  she  laughed  aloud,  her  eyes  shining  like  the  steel  of  a 
sword. 

She  no  longer  disbelieved,  though  disbelief  was  on  her  lips. 
She  had  ever  hated  the  child  who  had  been  tempted  by  ner, 
with  the  hate  that  the  wrong-doer  ever  bears  to  the  wronged  ; 
hated  her  if  only  for  the  sudden  force,  and  loathing,  and  percep- 
tion of  her  own  evil  life  that  had  broken  in  upon  Tiva  at  the 
last  hour  of  her  temptation,  and  released  her  from  the  fatal  be- 
witchment of  her  sorceress.  Gtioyle 
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Coriolia  had  supposed  that  awift  punishment  in  the  shape  of 
poverty,  and  privacy,  and  hardship,  and  heart  sicinesB  had  over- 
taken the  venturesome  creature  that  had.  dared  to  defy  and  resist 
her,  She  had  supposed  so,  whenever  she  had  given  thought  to 
the  matter;  and  it  was  like  iron  in  her  soul  to  believe  that  in 
the  stead  of  these  all  gracious  things  and  all  proud  glories  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  life,  in  whose  pollution  and  betrayal  she 
once  had  failed. 

'  I  tell  you  this,'  he  said  slowly,  in  answer.  '  Do  you  imagine 
it  is  80  welcome  to  me  that  I  should  dream  it  out  of  pure  desire 
for  her  good?' 

'  You  told  me  shp  was  dead,'  she  said,  with  a  certain  ferocity 
that  crossed  strangely  the  softness  and  even  tranquillity  of  bis 
own  tones. 

'  I  told  you  as  I  believed ;  they  said  bo  about  Villiers ;  it  was 
the  popular  belief  in  all  the  southern  country  of  the  Loire.  It 
was  certain,  too,  that  she  had  disappeared  from  her  home,  and 
was  no  more  seen  by  the  side  of  that  man,  Tricotrin,  I  did  not 
doubt  what  I  heard  ;  moreover,  I  was  scarcely  in  the  country  ; 
I  lived  chiefly  at  the  Austrian  court.  I  was  soon  consoled.  I 
soon  forgot  her  existence,  although  I  did  not  forget — ' 

'  That  you  would  have  your  vengeance  one  day  on  the  man, 
if  the  girl  had  perished,'  said  Coriolia  with  a  certain  impatience 
of  his  discourse.  '  No  !  we  forget  to  love  very  rapidly ;  but  I 
doubt  if  we  ever  forget  to  hate  as  long  as  there  ia  any  breath  in 
us.  Then  you  believe  that  when  she  fled  from  us,  and  disap- 
peared from  her  garret,  she  went  in  all  honour  to  those  Liri  j" 

'  I  do  not  believe  ;  I  know,'  he  made  answer ;  and  recounted 
to  her  all  that  the  steward  had  told  him,  which  was  a  simpia 
history  enough,  and  essentially  truthful. 

Coriolia  heard  bim,  atiU  impatiently,  beating  her  fan  upon 
the  gilding,  loosening  and  tightening  the  gold  coils  on  her  wnsts, 
leaning  restlessly  out  over  the  wooden  rail  of  the  gallery,  and 
breaking  off  the  white  clematis  buda  and  throwing  them  out  into 
tiie  moonlit  shadowy  gulf  below. 

She  could  doubt  no  longer ;  and  where  the  raya  of  a  lamp 
from  above  caught  her  face,  and  made  bright  the  gleam  of  the 
eyes  and  the  smile,  both  were  cruel  as  men  never  are  cruel — 
cruel  with  the  cold,  slow,  wakeful,  deatlilesa,  unsparing  hate  of 
a  woman. 

Por  some  moments  when  he  had  ceased  to  speak  she  was  silent ; 
only  the  rapid  working  of  hep  hand,  aa  it  tore  up  the  stars  of  the 
clematis,  and  scattered  them  out  on  to  the  darkness,  told  the 
fret  and  the  rage  of  her  soul. 
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Suddenly  ahe  fluhecl  ber  glance  on  bun. 

'  Look  you,'  she  said  between  her  set  teeth,  with  a  violence 
he  had  never  seen  wake  from  uoder  her  suauy  iodifference ; '  I 
might  have  been  greater  then  she  once.  Anat61e  was  all  mine ; 
a  ^ol  who  adoredme,  and  who  was  in  my  power,  and  who  would 
have  wedded  me,  all  prince  though  he  was,  because  I  know  bo 
much — BO  much  that  he  feared  the  world  ever  should  know. 
And  I  lost  all  that  because  I  was  the  wife  of  the  madman  who 
died  at  my  feet — on  my  stage — this  winter  time  only,  while  this 
Duchess  of  yours  sat  on  high  and  looked  on  !  I  Lad  as  much 
beauty  as  she, — ah,  God,there  was  nothiag  on  earth  so  fair  as  I 
was !  I  had  in  me  the  blood  of  the  noblesse ;  1  had  the  ekill 
that  holds  a  populace  spell'bound  ;  I  had  the  charm  that  drives 
men  to  uiadneBs.  And  yet  this  bastard,  found  stray  in  a  thicket, 
is  throned  in  honour  because  she  had  the  wit  to  be  earlier  faith- 
less than  I ;  this  nameless  thing  who  was  reared  on  the  bread  of 
nn  old  peasant's  alms  passes  me  by  in  the  passages  of  the 
opera-house  with  the  cold  calm  of  the  aristocrat  who  does 
nob  even  deign  to  perceive  that  such  women  as  I  are 
near,  though  the  same  hands  make  our  robes,  the  same  workers 
&Bhion  our  jewels,  the  same  purses  feed  our  fancies,  the  same 
lipB  caress  our  cheeks ! ' 

In  the  passionate  utterance  of  the  words,  Coriolis  was  traus- 
formed  j  she  was  for  one  solitary  moment  of  her  actual  life 
possessed  and  moved  by  tho  emotions  which  she  long  bad  coun- 
terfeited  on  the  stage. 

Her  eyes  gleamed,  lier  mouth  trembled,  her  voice  rang, 
under  the  inspiration  ofbatred  and  envy,  and  of  a  vague  sbame 
that  fousht  against  her  life-long  repulsion  of  it ;  Home  feeling 
wakened  in  this  careless,  callous,  mmdless  thing,  some  inartiou- 
late  pain  stirred  in  ber  and  found  voice. 

It  was  low,  it  was  venomouii  it  was  bom  of  envy,  and  bitter' 
nesB,  and  many  an  evil  thing  1  but  it  was  pain— tue  first  that 
Coriolis  bad  ever  known,  save  that  which  had  dully  smoto  her 
conscience  on  the  night  when  a  dead  sailor  lay  in  the  bouse 
by  the  theatre  with  a  knot  of  sea-grasses  and  a  woman's  asure 
nbbon  on  his  breast. 

He  who  heard  her  now  had  perception  of  this,  but  CO  pity. 
He  mused  how  best  this  would  further  hia  own  desires. 

'  Well,'  he  said  slowly, — '  well,  if  you  have  this  against  her, 
you  can  repay  it  now.' 

'  How  so  P  '  she  muttered  restlesal)',  breaking  down  the  cle- 
matis flowers ;  '  how  can  that  ever  be  ?  She  is  what  she  is  by 
law,  you  say ;  how  can  one  touch  her,  or  despoil  her,  or  hurl 
herdown?'  (^'.(HH-ic 
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He  Icanod  over  the  woodeu  railing  by  her  aide,  and  looked 
dowu  into  the  gr^  soft  night  ahadow,  broken  with  gleams  of 
colour  and  r&ys  of  light,  where  the  people  moved  below. 

'You  can  do  none  of  theie,  true.  Her  poBsesuone,  her 
titles,  her  dignities  she  mast  k^p  oil  her  life  through.  But 
you  can  dO'Slmoat  as  much  aJ^ though  you  stripped  her  of 
these ;  you  csn  make  her  s^ject  to  the  world  s  contempt. 
Ton  ean  fling  her  story  to  the  hounds  of  slander ;  you  can 
give  all  the  women  whom  she  has  rivalled  a  poisoned  dagger 
against  her  1  you  can  leave  her  in  solitude  among  her  splendour.' 

Coriolis  gave  a  fierce  gesture  of  denial. 

'If  we  leave  her  her  riches  and  her  titlee,  we  leave  her  a 
herd  of  lovers,  a  crowd  of  friends.  Does  the  world  ever  for- 
sake what  can  feaat  it  p ' 

'  That  is  true.  Nevertheless  you  can  deal  her  such  bitter- 
nees  that  she  will  be  lonelier  in  ber  eminence  than  any  famished 
beggar  that  has  ever  asked  her  alms.  She  loves  at  last;  she 
is  again  about  to  wed.  One  breath  of  disgrace  cast  on  her, 
and  the  man  she  worships  will  let  her  die  rather  than  ever 
trust  her  with  his  honour.' 

Coriolia  looked  quickly  up.  Her  eyes  caught  their  look 
from  him,  her  mouth'  laughed  with  ruthless  joy,  her  breath 
came  eagerly. 

'  Ah,  that  is  well  put  I    This  man  ia — P ' 

'  Eat  mere.' 

She  laughed  softly  still,  under  her  breath. 

'  I  see,  I  see  1  How  strange  it  is !  Tet  if  he  love  her  will 
lie  care  f    Men  are  such  fools.' 

'  For  her  story — no.  But  for  her  shame  he  will  leave  her 
for  ever.' 

•Her  shame!    What  is  itf ' 

His  smile  was  slow  and  very  full  of  meaning  as  he  answered 
her. 

'  Forgive  me  j  but  can  we  not  say  she  was  once  beneath 
yoiir  roof  P     Ton  see  ?  ' 

She  crnshed  a  snowy  cluster  oftheclematis  blossom  violently 
in  her  palm,  and  flung  it  forth  into  the  gloom,  and  laughed 
still,  with  her  teeth  hard  set,  and  a  warmth  of  sudden  colour 
on  her  face. 

'  I  see,'  she  murmured  back  to  him.  '  Tea ;  it  will  serve ;  it 
will  aerve.  She  lies  in  the  hollow  of  your  hands  ;  and  only 
the  other  day  I  thought  if  I  could  see  her  mount  the  guillotine  I 
For  she  threw  my  yellow  rose  in  the  dust — in  the  duBt  under 
her  oarrie/^e-wlieols ! '  _ 
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CHAPTEE  LXIX. 

Aa  tKe  light  eilvery  robes  of  Coriolis  swept  tbrousti  her 
moonlit  garden  toward  dawn,  a  irait  tremulous  creature,  niding 
beneath  the  myrtles  and  bydraogeaa,  stole  forth  and  touched 
her  timidly. 

'  Madelon — Madame — may  I  have  one  word  with  you  P ' 

She  turned  and  gazed  at  him  in  eurprise.  None  eare  thoae 
nho  had  known  her  in  her  earliest  years  ever  called  her  by 
that  name. 

'It  is  you,  Fleunia!  Biding  there  like  &  thief  I  What  ie 
it  you  want  ?  money  ? ' 

He  quivered  a  little.  The  time  had  been  when  his  aid  and 
hb  heart  had  been  pasBionately  craved  by  the  young,  unknown, 
ambitious  mistress  of  the  actor  Gerant. 

'  I  am  no  better  than  a  thief,'  he  whispered.  '  Still,  I  do 
not  come  for  alms.  I  come  to  tell  you  something  that  may  be 
of  service.    Por  the  sake  of  the  past — ' 

His  voice  broke  down.  That  past  was  bo  sweet,  so  irrevo- 
cable, so  utterly  forgotten  by  the  world  I  She  smiled,  and 
carelessly  motioned  him  to  follow  her  through  the  glass  doors 
of  a  lighted  chamber  that  looked  on  the  gai^ens. 

'  Speak  quickly,'  she  said,  casting  herself  on  a  conch.  '  I 
am  tired,  and  it  is  almost  daylight.  I  will  do  what  I  can  for 
you — short  of  reviving  your  little  operas  ! ' 

He  winced  under  the  contemptuous  laugh.  Those  slight, 
airy,  sparkling,  world-forgotten  pieces  had  been  the  stepping- 
stones  to  her  fame. 

It  is  not  that,'  he  said  hurriedly.  '  It  ia — do  you  eTer  think 
•  child  J ' 

eyes  opened  in  amaze. 
What  child  P  '  she  muttered. 

'  The  child  of  Jean  Bruno.' 

She  started  slightly,  and  her  face  clouded. 

'  Fool ;  what  do  you  talk  about  ? '  she  s:iid,  with  impatient 
toutempt.     '  A  child  dead  a  score  years  ago  ?  ' 

'  She  is  not  dead — ' 

'  She  ia.  What  are  you  driving  at  P — I  do  not  understand— 
speak  out  plainly.' 

'  I  do.  She  never  died.  She  lived  to  womanhood — she 
lives  still — ' 

'  That  ia  follv  ;  What  impostor  has  cheated  ^ou  into  this 
nonsense?  why  do  you  bringthese  stupid  tmngs  iin?r77l. 
hate  them.    They  make  mo  feel  old !'  i.'^ 
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A  certain  sense  of  remorae  stole  on  her.  She  had  neTer 
thought  of  this  child  twenty  times  in  as  m&ny  years ;  but  she 
thought  of  it  now,  ns  she  Bad  last  looked  on  it,  asleep  in  its 
boat-shaped  cradle,  with  a  plume  of  sea-weed  in  one  hand,  and 
its  fair  curls  tumbled  and  tossed  in  the  summer  heat. 

The  wretched  Fleums  was  frightened;  he  had  hoped  to 
pleasure  her. 

'  It  is  true,  indeed,*  he  murmured.  '  I  tlioaght  you  might 
wish  to  know.     And  all  is  bo  well  with  her.  they  say — ' 

'Who  say?  '  she  said  fiercely,  for  the  bitter  passions  awak- 
ened ia  her  that  night  were  still  in  the  ascendant.  '  You  are 
a  fool,  and  have  been  told  some  ludicrous  lie  to  chicane  you. 
"Wbo  has  been  talking  to  you  of  these  bygone  things  ?  Answer 
me  I' 

And  he  told  her;  omitting  no  word  that  he  had  heard  by 
stealth  in  his  garret  at  Chanmont.  Coriolis  listened,  with  a 
tempestuous  shadow  on  her  face,  and  her  eyes  by  turns  incre- 
dulous, contemptuous,  startled,  angered,  and  wondering.  She 
felt  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  ;  she  was  only  moved  by  a  restless' 
sense  of  impatience  against  these  things  of  her  long-buried 
past,  that  would  thus  arise  and  pursue  ber,  and  force  her  to 
think,  and  remember,  and,  in  a  vague  jense,  to  regret. 

In  a  vain,  gay,  childish  fashion  she  had  been  pleased  with 
her  infant's  beauty.  She  had  been  amused  to  put  its  &ir  face 
and  limbs  in  contnist  with  the  brown  sunburnt  children  of  the 
neighbouring  cabins ;  she  had  been  willing  to  toy  with  it,  and 
be  painted  with  it  as  VenuH  and  Lore,  Mary  and  Christ,  by 
travelling  painters.  But  in  a  sense,  also,  she  had  hated  it  ai 
an  emblem  of  her  bondage,  as  a  type  of  her  obsourityi  as  a  coa- 
■tant  reminder  of  the  pauion  ot  whioh  the  was  eo  unutter> 
ably  impatient.  She  ba3  fortoken  It  willingly j  she  had  nerer 
thought  twice  of  its  fote.  She  Uttened  In  indifferenoe,  touched 
with  anger  and  with  scorn. 

'  So  r  she  said,  with  a  laujfh  that  was  bitter ;  '  the  woman 
lied  to  G4rant,  and  O-^rant  lied  to  me,  and  the  child  was  left 
to  grow  up  a  livine  lis — if  your  tale  be  true.  Well  I  that  is 
all  very  fitting  as  the  world  goes.  She  ought  to  have  prospered. 
Where  ia  she  now  P ' 

'All!  that  is -more  than  I  con  tell.  The  man  did  not  tell 
(bat  to  L^roux.' 

'  But  who  is  the  man  ?    You  saw  him  P ' 

'Yes,  I  saw  him.  lie  is  a  boheminu.  The  people  cnra  for 
him.     They  call  him  Tricotrin.' 

'MyGbdr 
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The  cry  of  babit  broke  from  lips  wbieb  ever  mocked  in  their 

sport  at  all  deity  and  all  faith.  She  rose  impetuouBly  from 
her  indolent  rest ;  there  was  a  look  on  her  face  that  terrified 
the  timid  soul  of  the  old  dramatist. 

'You  lie!'  she  cried,  with  that  ferocity  which  had  only 
arisen  ia  her  that  night,  transforming  all  her  sofb  gay  grace. 
'  Tou  lie  !  Tou  are  sent  here  to  blind  me  with  this  story,  to  \ 
disarm  me  against  her,  to  seal  my  lips  as  to  her  past !  He  haa  ' 
put  his  wretched  stray  thing  on  high  among  princes  ;  and  be- 
cause I  know  and  caa  ruin  lier,  he  seuds  you  to  baffle  me,  and 
unnerve  me  with  this  fable  about  Bruno's  child.  Tou  are  bis 
tool— his  mouthpiece — coniess  it!  This  is  a  wretched,  sense- 
fess,  baseless  lie! ' 

The  old  man  quailed  before  her,-  bewildered  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  ber  meaning. 

'  As  Heaven  is  my  witness,'  he  cried  desperately, '  I  tell  yon 
the  simple  truth.  I  have  never  spoken  with  him  in  all  my 
life.  And  as  for  her — I  know  not  what  she  ia;  whether 
princess  or  beggar.  It  seemed  bitter  to  him  ;  and  only  freshly 
learned  by  bim.  I  tell  you  only  that  which  I  heard.  "Why 
do  you  doubt,  only  because  I  have  said  the  man's  name  p  You 
did  not  seem  to  doubt  while  I  told  you.  You  seemed  to  know 
that  it  was  to  the  woman  L4roui  that  G^rant  gave  the  child 
when  you  fled  with  him.' 

'  Silence ! '  biased  Coriobs.  '  What  if  I  knew — what  if  I 
knew  ?  I  thought  the  child  dead.  I  believed  the  tale  that 
they  told  me.  Why  have  yon  stirred  my  belief?  Why  have 
you  brought  me  this  accursed  truth  now  ?  Why  have  you  not 
told  me  this  thing  either  sooner  or  later?  She — she — that 
woman  who  loathes  me,  that  creature  I  hate,  is  the  child  that 
1  bore,  and  suckled,  and  held  to  sleep  in  my  bosom  I  The 
daughter  of  Bruno  that  cold  empress,  who  passes  me  by  in  the 
height  of  ft  great  lady's  scorn  !  Ab,  devil — beast — that  you 
are  to  have  told  me  I  Out  of  my  sight — out  of  my  house  I  or 
I  will  give  your  body  to  the  tribunals,  aud  your  soul  to  hell, 
if  a  heU  there  be !  Off — do  you  bear  me  ?  My  child —  mine ! 
0-reat  Heaven,  if  only  you  had  held  your  peace  for  one  day 
later!' 

The  miserable  Plenrus,  gathering  his  raga  about  him,  gased 
at  ber  trembling  still,  but  with  a  dignity  ia  bis  look,  a  passion- 
less rebuke  in  bis  eyes. 

'  I  might  have  known  it,'  be  said  slowly.     '  The  woman  who 
dishonours  her  huabaivd,  forsakes  her  lovers,  and  forgets  ber 
friends,  can  bave  nothing  of  womaobood  left  in  her  save  ita 
2  M 
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Kiaion  and  its  crueltien.  I  have  told  you  the  trath ;  seek 
roui  if  you  doubt.' 

And  without  another  word  he  turned  and  paesed  away. 

"When  the  morning  came,  a  dead  body  was  fonnd  floating  in 
the  river  above  Snrennes,  in  which  none  of  theme  who  eaw  it 
Tecoenieed  the  man  whose  melodies  once  had  echoed  &om  all 
the  uughiug  crowds  of  Paris. 

Garialis  stood  motionless  where  he  had  ieft  her ;  she  had  no 
memory  of  him,  she  was  paralysed  by  the  truth  which  had 
come  to  her  &om  his  lips.  She  strove  to  doubt  hut  she  could 
not.  Truth  for  once  was  stronger  than  this  fair  liar,  whose 
art  it  had  been  through  eo  many  years  to  breathe  life  and 
substance,  and  power  into  the  fcdsehoods  of  fictitious  woes, 
fictitious  Joys,  fictitious  passions. 

That  vague  horror  which  had  moved  her  when  her  husband 
had  fallen  lifeless  at  her  feet,  returned  on  her  now.  She  did  not 
feel  remorse,  nor  regret,  nor  yearning,  nor  shame.  But  she  felt 
fetu* — a  shapeless  and  nameless  fear — a  fear  of  her  own  sins. 

In  her  hghted  chamber,  in  her  festal  robes,  iu  all  the  gay 
costly  glitter  of  her  summer-night's  apparelling,  she  stood 
cold,  numb,  stricken — apT}gjJ,ed  by  the  spectres  of  her  past. 

There  was  not  in  her^Wdemess,  or  pity,  or  repentance. 
There  had  been  no  place  for  them  in  the  supreme  egotisms  of 
her  youth ;  there  could  be  no  place  for  them  in  the  seared  sen- 
sualities of  her  maturity.  She  had  never  loved  aught  save 
herself.  Husband,  or  lover,  or  child,  had  never  been  more  to 
her  than  the  dower  worn  in  her  bosom  one  day,  to  be  tossed 
aside  unremembered  the  next.  She  hated  with  deadliest  hate 
the  woman  who  had  passed  by  her  with  that  cold  disdain,  who 
had  thrown  her  rose  into  the  dust  of  the  street  with  that 
gesture  of  loathing  aversion — hated  her  but  the  more  because 
the  tie  of  this  close  union  was  between  them,  because  the 
blood  of  Bruno  flushed  those  scornful  lips,  because  those  eyes 
that  had  swept  over  her  in  that  chill  scorn  were  eyes  which 
once  had  smiled  in  hers  the  dreaming  smile  of  infancy. 

She  hated  her  but  the  more  ;  she  had  cried  out  in  her  fury 
against  the  accident  which  had  revealed  this  truth  to  her  ere 
her  vengeance  had  struck  its  blow ;  she  had  no  mercy  m  her 
heart,  no  yearning  for  the  pardon  of  the  creature  she  had 
wronged— only  hate,  hate — the  bittemera  of  hate  for  the  little 
child  she  had  forsaken  when  it  had  been  sleeping  in  the  hot 
summer  noon  down  by  the  southern  shore,  as  for  the  superb 
patrician  who  had  smitten  her  with  the  pong  of  dishonour  by 
a  look.  Yet  there  was  that  in  the  horror  of  this — the  mutu^ 
fate— which  daunted  and  terrified  even  her  hud,  lights  wanton 
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nature.  There  was  thai  in  this  destiny  which  hrought  her 
face  to  face  with  the  guilt  of  her  earliest  youth,  that  froze  the 
life  even  in  this  frivolDua,  inconatstent,  mindlesB,  mercileBa 
courteaan. 

Id  tbia  very  chamber  she  had  spread  her  nets  for  the  un- 
warinesB  of  innocence,  and  tempted  the  guileless  faith  that 
saw  in  her  such  divinity,  and  sought  to  draw  down  to  destruc- 
tion this  soilless  life  that  had  sprung  from  her  own,  as  the 
purity  of  the  lotus  apringa  from  tlie  corruption  of  the  river. 

She  had  been  the  temptress  of  her  daughter's  soul. 

And  there  was  that  in  the  unnatural  horror  of  her  sin  which 
overcame  her,  and  was  stronger  than  all  her  levity  and  all  her 
wit,  and  cowed  her  with  a  ghastly  sense  of  crime  that  made 
her  crouch  as  beaten  hounds  crouch  to  the  lash.  She  had  no 
fear  of  chastiBoment,  no  fear  of  a  future  life,  no  fear  of  man 
or  Qod ;  but  this  at  length  she  feared— the  infamy  of  her 
past. 

Suddenly  she  started,  and  looked  up  at  a  clock  ahove  her ; 
it  was  not  yet  dawn. 

'  There  may  be  time— it  is  a  chance,'  she  murmured,  and  she 
threw  her  caehmeres  over  her,  and  bade  them  bring  forth  her 
night-horsea  once  more,  and  drive  back  whence  ahe  had  come. 

There  was  scarce  a  league  betwixt  her  gardens  and  the  park- 
gates  of  Boulogne.  They  took  her  swiftly  aa  the  winds.  In 
the  house  by  the  lake  there  were  still  lights,  and  music,  and 
noise,  and  carriages  rolling  away  in  the  gray  of  the  breaking 
morning.     The  laat  embers  of  its  revelries  still  glowed. 

She  uighted  and  moved  toward  it,  her  eyes  glancing  hithei 
and  thither ;  a  group  of  men  and  women,  wild  with  hot  wine" 
and  mad  vice,  reeled  out  in  the  soft  ahadowa,  chanting  boit 
terouaty  a  chorus  of  a  new  opera ;  she  saw  among  these  roitert 
the  one  whom  she  needed,  and  went  among  them  and  drew 
him  away.  He  was  not  drunk  like  hia  companions ;  he  under- 
stood and  obeyed  her.  He  went  passively  where  she  led — 
into  solitude,  nnder  the  trees  by  the  lake.  Tbey  were  as 
utterly  alone  aa  though  they  had  stood  in  the  heart  of  a  west- 
ern forest.  A  wall  of  green  enshrouded  them,  the  still  water 
lay  at  their  feet ;  the  only  aonnd  of  the  life  that  was  around 
them  waa  the  sound  of  the  riotera'  chorus  growing  fainter  as 
they  passed  farther  away. 

"  What  is  it  P  Why  are  you  come  back  ?  '  he  asked  hur. 
riedly,  noticing  the  strange  colourleaa  intensity  upon  this  face 
that  had  never  known  grief,  nor  shade  nor  thougbtfnlnesa. 

Her  handa  denohed  on  his  arm. 
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'We  muat  let  her  be!'  she  said  eulfenly.  '  Wa  mnst  leave 
lier  to  her  honours  and  glories ;  we  cannot  touch  her— we  can- 
not.' 

He  looked  at  her  in  amaze. 

'And  why  not?     A  woman's  Taoillation  in  you?' 

She  laughed  ;  and  the  laugh  was  as  mirthless  as  the  dreary 
dull  mirth  of  the  singers. 

'"We  cannot!'  ehe  echoed;  and  there  was  an  accent  in  the 
word  that  told  him  the  renunciation  was  very  bitter  to  her, 
wrung  from  some  other  power  in  her  than  her  will  or  her  pity. 
'  We  have  wronged  her  enough — you  and  I.  We  must  let  her  be? 

He  gazed  at  her  in  incredulous  scorn. 

'Coriolisl  Are  you  mad?  An  alter-thought  of  remorse 
from  you  I' 

'Pshaw!'  she  said  fiercely,  in  her  shnt  teeth.  'Bemorae? 
Who  talks  of  remorse  ?  I  am  not  a  fool.  There  is  nothing  to 
repent  of;  I  have  enjoyed,  I  have  always  enjoyed.  I  would 
not  change  any  of  it  if  I  could.  It  has  been  sweet  enough  all 
these  years.  Bemorse!  you  prate  hke  a  poet!  There  is  none 
in  me.  But  we  must  leave  her  alone,  I  tell  you.  Listen, 
listen — she  is  the  child  of  Bruno ! ' 
.     'Of  Bruno?' 

He  repeated  the  name  without  comprehension.  In  his 
world  the  past  of  Coriolis  was  scarcely  known.  She  had  aban- 
doned some  husband  for  Gerant ;  she  had  come  from  obscurity ; 
she  had  been  once  the  wife  of  the  mad  fisherman  who  had  died 
on  her  stage  ;  this  he  knew  but  iudifferently,  and  with  indif- 
ference. What  to  him  or  the  world  was  the  early  life  of  a 
woman  who,  having  none  who  cared  for  her  future,  had  none 
who  asked  of  her  past  ?  ■ 

'  Well,  do  you  not  know  now  F '  she  muttered  through  her 
teeth  that  were  still  shut.     '  I  was  his  wife  I ' 

He  started  from  her  side  as  the  light  broke  on  him,  and 
stood  gaELog  at  her  by  the  clear  rays  of  the  morning  stars. 
Cold  and  cruel  though  his  nature  was,  it  was  s  shock  that 
went  home  to  him. 

'  You  are  her  mother  ! '  he  said  breathlessly,  while  his  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  drunken  song  of  the  revellers  that  came  to 
them  through  the  depth  of  the  trees. 

She  laughed,  that  laugh  which  made  even  him  shriuk  and  feel 
a  sense  ot  fear.  Not  because  there  was  in  it  any  great  grief, 
or  any  sort  of  despair — these  were  not  possible  to  her — but 
because  it  was  ho  utterly  without  these ;  so  entirely  the  laugh 
that  rang  over  her  wine,  her  wit,  her  lowrs'  fiatteries. 
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'  Her  motlier,  yes.  It  mali^  one  feel  old.  Ihat  sea-cabin 
down  in  the  south,  bo  dark,  and  narrow,  and  wretched.  Ah,  it 
was  all  very  well  for  bu  actreea'a  nest,  you  tbiok,  but  unfit 
for  the  birthplace  of  that  great  Duchess!  I  can  smell  its  salt 
ticent ;  I  can  see  its  nets  and  its  creels ;  I  can  remember  its 
ateep  leaning  roof,  and  its  path  cut  in  the  rock,  and  the  eternal 
eougb  of  the  waves  down  below.  Ah,  Qod,  how  I  hated  them 
all !  He  was  her  father — Bruno.  She  has  his  great,  dark, 
dreaming  eyes.  I  ought  to  have  known  them  when  they 
looked  at  me  first!' 

'  But  great  Hearen !  how  have  you  learned  this  ?  I  cannot 
comprebend — ' 

She  told  him.  He  heard  in  silence,  as  she  had  listened  to 
FleuniB. 

'There  is  no  doubt,  tlien,'  he  said  at  length,  with  lingering 
doubt  in  his  accent. 

'  No  doubt,'  sbe  said,  as  she  stood  looking  straight  at  the 
still  starlit  water,  with  that  curious  look  of  scorn  and  of  pain, 
of  passion  and  of  levity,  on  her  face.  '  It  is  the  daughter  of 
Bruno  that  gave  me  that  look  in  the  opera.  Things  are 
strange  I  "Wien  I  first  saw  her  face  in  the  gray  dawn,  on  the 
day  of  her  birth,  I  did  not  think — pshaw !  if  women  ever  did 
think  of  their  children's  future  they  would  strangle  them  the 
same  hour  that  they  are  bom  !  I  left  her ;  O  yes  I  She  was 
his  child,  and  I  was  bo  weary  of  him.  So  it  comes  back,  you 
see — things  do.  I  do  not  hate  her  less ;  I  think  I  hate  ner 
more.  She  is  on  such  heights ;  she  is  so  cold,  so  proud,  so 
pure,  so  great ;  and  she  shudders  when  a  rose  that  baa  touched 
my  hand  touches  hers  !  * 

When  she  had  sunk  down  on  a  bench  by  the  lake,  she  gazed 
fixedly  at  the  gleam  on  the  water,  forgetful  of  her  companion. 
Some  sense  of  the  dreary  unnatural  horror  of  this  destiny 
that  had  thus  enfolded  these  women  held  him  silent. 

The  chorus  of  the  rioters  bad  ended,tho  lights  were  out  in 
the  pleasure-places,  there  was  no  sound  save  the  sighing  of 
the  trees,  the  trembling  of  the  wind  upon  the  water.  [ 

'I  hate  her  more,' she  muttered,     '  That  creature  is  mine,    1 
and  yet  scorns  ine!    I  bate  her  more  ;  but  I  cannot  hurt  her. 
I  dare  not.     She  must  never  know  what  I  know,  never.     She 
was  in  the  theatre  that  night  when  he  died ;  she  was  laughing 
and  covered  with  diamonds.     God  j  how  strangely  things  work !' 

Her  voice  fell  again  :  he  said  nothing.  A  sense  of  terror  op- 
pressed him  at  the  ghastly  fate  which  thus  had  brought  in  her 
Utter  unconsciousness,  the  daughter  of  both  to  be  witness  of 
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the  death  of  the  one,  of  the  shame  of  the  other  j  yet  a  Berne  of 
exultation  moved  him  aleo  at  the  added  rengeacce  given  to 
hie  hands. 

'  You  will  keep  this  secret  ? '  she  Bald  fiercely,  as  she  Buddenl> 
looked  up.  '  I  have  many  of  yours  in  my  keeping.  Answer 
me  :  you  will  leave  her  in  peace — now  ?  ' 

He  made  no  answer. 

'Ton  will  leave  her  in  peace?'  she  said  again.  'We  owe 
her  that—you  and  I.  How  we  strove  to  net  her,  and  chain 
her,  and  drag  her  down  to  our  depths !  And  she  was  mine  all 
that  while.  la  there  really  a  devil,  I  wonder  ?  Ton  will  let 
her  he  now  ?     Answer  me  :  you  will  let  her  he  ?  ' 

The  alow,  soft  smile  she  knew  ao  well  stole  over  bis  face. 

'  Coriolis,  if  you  have  yoiir  daughter's  honour  to  keep,  I 
have  my  father's  honour  to  save.' 

And  almost  ere  the  words  were  hreathed,  he  had  glided 
quickly  from  her,  and  was  lost  in  the  blackness  of  the  woods. 

She  did  not  stir,  she  did  not  cry  out ;  she  sat  still,  with  a 
scared  look  in  her  eyea.  I'or  the  first  time  in  all  her  many 
seasons  of  success,  she  had  been  deceived.  Her  secret  was  his, 
to  deal  with  as  he  would.  She  had  only  brought  to  his  hand 
the  poison  wherewith  he  could  make  mortal  the  dagger-thrust 
he  already  was  free  to  deal. 

'  O  fool,  fool,  fool ! '  she  said  in  her  soul.  '  When  did  yop 
ever  know  him  spare  ? ' 

An  hour  earlier,  she  had  mourned  that  her  vengeance  waa 
stricken  from  her  grasp  ;  now  a  sickly  horror  of  what  ahe  had 
done  possessed  her.  Husband  and  child —  had  she  not  wronged 
these  both  enough  already  P 

The  gloom  of  the  trees  enclosed  her ;  the  wind  sighed  wearily 
over  the  water ;  the  stars  faded,  and  the  dawn  came.  When 
the  morning  broke,  Coriolis  still  sat  there,  with  her  eyes  still 
fastened  on  the  stillness  of  the  pool,  and  the  red  fiuah  from 
the  east  tingeing  as  with  blood  the  opals  in  her  bosom. 

She  had  not  remorse ;  she  had  not  pity ;  she  had  not  grief; 
but  ahe  had  fear — fear  of  the  dead  sins  of  her  dead  years,  that 
broke  from  their  graves,  and  came  and  faced  her  here. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

That  night  there  were  tumult  and  tempest  in  Farifr 
Though  the  jests  passed,  and  the  jewels  gUttered,  and  tha 
buffoonery  noted,  and  the  equipages  rolled  in  all  her  light 
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places  of  pleaaune,  none  the  less  in  the  dark  lairs  of  want  and 
of  woe,  of  restleaa  thought  and  of  fretting  paHsiona,  was  the 
lust  of  rSTolutioa  making  keen  the  eyea  of  men,  and  heating 
their  blood  as  flame. 

Children  glowing  with  the  stories  of  Hellas;  youths  burning 
with  youth's  noble  madness;  men  lashed  to  fury  and  hlindoeBS 
by  some  friend  or  some  brother's  prison-agonieB  ;  Htudenta  sick 
with  the  dire  disease  of  the  old  world's  endless  corruption; 
these  again,  as  times  countless  before,  were  eating  their  hearts 
out  in  weariness,  and  feeling  helplessly  in  the  darkness  for 
truth,  and  counting  no  possible  wrong  in  the  future  could  be 
BO  great  as  the  wrong  of  the  present,  and  willing  to  cast  their 
lives  iu  the  dust  under  the  wheels  of  the  cannou,  if  only  from 
out  of  their  death  deliverance  for  their  people  might  come. 
And  again,  as  times  countless  before,  these — the  world's  divine 
'madmen — were  foiled,  and  spiirred  on,  and  beguiled,  by  the 
brutes  of  sleek  tongue  and  strong  sinew,  who  desire  to  light 
the  torches  of  freedom  only  that  they  might  toss  them  into  tho 
stores  of  the  rich,  and  who  crazed  with  their  lips  for  the  seizure 
of  tyrants,  because  in  their  hearts  they  were  thii-sting  for  the 
seizure  of  treasuries  and  granaries. 

It  was  the  story,  ao  old  and  so  weary  ;  the  story  that  would 
break  the  strength  and  tlie  spirits  of  men  if  they  paused  too 
loDg  to  muse  over  it ;  the  story  of  high  thoughts,  and  pure 
dreams,  and  impossible  hopes,  fused  iu  with  base  greed,  and 
base  cant,  and  base  envy ;  the  story  of  idealic  ambitious,  soiliess 
as  snow  on  the  mountains,  finding  no  better  comrade  and  issue 
than  the  charlatan's  screech  to  the. mob,  and  the  demagogue's 
rage  against  power.  The  eternal  story,  without  an  end — young 
as  the  days  of  Mentana,  old  as  the  Hellenic  ages. 

^ '  There  will  be  work  to-morrow,'  said  Mi-Minoui,  showing 
his  great  wolfish  teoth  with  a  laugh  of  grim  joy,  as  he  passed 
down,  through  the  evening  shadows,  from  the  deu  where  Bose 
LSroui  dwelt. 

'  Work  ? '  Tiicotrin  echoed  wearily,  not  thinking  at  that 
hour  of  his  meaning. 

The  Patron  touched  the  knife  that  hung  at  his  waist-band. 

'  They  say  the  students  are  rising ! '  he  said,  with  indifference 
as  to  who  might  hear ;  in  his  own  kingdom  he  waa  above  the 
law.  '  They  will  be  shot  down,  of  eourse.  The  government  is 
strong,  and  th^^are  fools  ;  but  while  they  are  up,  it  is  high 
jinks  for  us.  We  have  always  a  good  time  of  it.  Pop  my 
part  I  wish  they  would  have  a  game  of  barricades  every  week.' 

And  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  throat  with  a  significant 
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gesture ;  he  hnd  drawn  it  across  other  throats  than  those  of 
famba. 

'  It  will  be  an  afiair  of  children,'  continued  Mi-Minous,  hii 
tongue  still  loosened  by  the  lasting  fumes  of  the  alcohol.  'No- 
thing else.  They  are  wild  because  their  darling  has  been  ar- 
rested for  that  demonstratioa  at  the  Lyc^e.  Toey  are  fools ! 
The  government  knows  of  this — 0,  yes — but  it  lets  them  gu 
on  alittle  while.  They  will  rise,  and  ibey  will  arm,  and  they 
will  sing  the  "  Marseillaise  " — all  veiy  fin©  for  a  few  hours — 
and  then — ponz!  the  cannon  will  clear  the  streets  of  them. 
It  is  always  so.  And  meantime  we — we  shall  plunder  the 
houses!  0,1  like  that  trade  of  yours,  Tricotrin — what  you 
call  it — patriotism  ?  It  is  very  much  like  ours — when  every- 
thing is  said.     They  work  together  amazingly  well ! ' 

Tricotrin  made  lum  no  answer  ;  his  heart  was  heavy  with  a 
bitter  sense  of  utter  weakness  against  the  mailed  might  of  cir- 
cumstance, the  merciless  cruelties  of  chance. 

He  knew  well  that  the  rough  reasoning  of  Mi-Minoux  bad 
its  germ  of  a  terrible  truth  in  it ;  be  knew  well  tliat  the  coarse 
wisdom  of  the  law-breaker  foresaw  the  sure  issue  of  the  un- 
equal conflict  with  which  the  time  was  pregnant.  But  he 
heard  only  dully ;  he  had  not  the  strength  ieft  m  him  to  reply. 

The  dead  weight  of  his  own  pain  numbed  in  him  all  other 
sorrow  for  all  other  things.  The  power  of  sympathy  was 
numbed  in  him  by  the  deadnesa  of  hopeless  regret.  Tne  im- 
personal was  for  once  killed  in  him  by  the  force  of  the  personnl ; 
as  it  is  oftentimes  killed,  Irom  birth  till  death,  in  many  lives. 

He  gave  the  I^tron  a  brief  good-night,  and  went  down 
throngh  the  long  steep  road  that  led  hack  into  Paris.  Evening 
had  just  fallen,  and  the  first  drops  of  the  coming  raiu-atorm, 
the  first  Hullen  roll  of  the  thunder,  gave  their  warning  of  the 
tempest  that  was  gathering  slowly  in  the  west.  It  might 
break  that  night,  it  might  drift  away  for  a  brief  season  and 
leave  the  skies  in  semblance  clear  again;  but  it  was  in  the 
atmosphere — hot,  sickly,  terrible ;  making  the  air  troubled, 
and  tie  wind  winged  with  pestilence,  keeping  the  parched 
earth  waiting  like  a  captive  bound  and  athirst. 

As  he  passed  through  the  quarter,  the  people  stood  in  groups 
before  the  doors  oftheir  wretched  dwellings.  The  women, 
ragged  and  filthy,  leaned  out  oftheir  windows  with  their  eyes 
gleaming  in  exultation  from  under  their  shaggy  brows.  Ilere 
and  there  one  had  twisted  up  her  unkempt  hair  under  a  red 
kerchief;  here  and  there  one  shrieked  fierce  foul  invective 
against  the  decent  and  the  rich.    In  general  they  were  very 
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([uiet,  and  had  the  etill,  dogged,  watchful  look  of  those  who 
pant  for  action  but  wait  perforce  for  a  word  of  command. 

They  were  the  terrible  daughters  of  terrible  mothers — off- 
epring  of  tboae  women  who  once  rose  at  the  beat  of  the  drum 
in  the  quarter  of  St.  Euatache,  and  poured  out  down  the  roads 
of  Veraaille?,  till  even  in  the  voice  of  the  lion  there  waa  fear 
as  Mirabeau  mutt-ered — '  Paris  marche  sur  noua,' 

He  never  looked  up  at  them ;  he  never  noted  them,  as  he 
passed  through  their  streets  and  their  lanes.  His  head  was 
sunk,  his  eyes  saw  nothing  ;  his  thoughts  were  filled  onlj  with 
this  lioeage  of  evil,  this  heritage  of  shame,  that  were  all  the 
birthright  of  that  proud,  scornful,  fearless  life  which  believed 
that  it  had  sprung  from  the  purple  bed  of  a  Porphyrogenitus. 

One  of  them  placed  herself  in  hia  path,  a  woman  of  thirty 
years,  vrith  a  head  fit  for  Pallas  Athene,  and  a  body  strong 
and  sinewy  aa  the  frame  of  a  cart  mare,  with  her  bosom  bare, 
and  her  arms  akimbo,  and  her  garments  all  in  raga. 

'  Tricotrin  ! '  she  cried.     '  What  ails  you  ?  ' 

He  started,  and  gazed  at  her  like  one  awakened  from  a 
trance. 

'  Your  own  malady — unrest,'  he  answered  cnrtly,  and  strove 
to  pass  her.     But  she  would  not  let  him  ^o. 

'  Tricotrin ! '  she  muttered,  with  her  lipa  close  to  hia  ear  aa 
she  reached  up  to  whisper, '  you  know  ? — you  know  ? 

'  Tes.    I  know.' 

He  knew  that  she  spoke  of  the  insurrection  seething  in  em- 
bryo  in  the  minda  of  many. 

'  And  you  are  with  us  as  of  old  ? ' 

'  I  can  never  be  against  you.' 

'  But  you  will  not  take  leadership,  they  say  ?  ' 

'No.  I  will  not.  Not  to  lead  children  into  a  pit  of  hell- 
fire.     But  why  are  you  in  it — you— a  woman  ?  ' 

Her  eyes  glowed  like  those  of  a  lioness. 

'  Women  have  made  many  revolutions  ! ' 

'  Ay  ;  they  have.  Revolutions  merciless,  murderous,  nar- 
rowed to  personal  wrongs,  mad  with  the  rabies  of  hate,  iuspired 
by  the  lack  of  bread  on  their  platters — revolutions  that  re- 
coiled in  the  end  on  themselves  ;  like  all  revolts  on  all  women  ! ' 

Her  dark  face  grew  full  of  rage. 

'  Why  should  not  women  be  patriots  as  well  as  men  ? '  she 
muttered.     '  We  can  atab  1 ' 

'  Ah,  truly !  And  you  never  think  that  when  the  stab  leta 
the  life  out  of  a  tyrant,  it  gives  him  in  return  all  the  might  of 
martyrdom.  Women  can  be  patriots  ? — yes.  By  other  ways 
than  the  dagger,    Tou  are  a  patriot — you,  Atheuais  Var  ? ' 
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'  To  the  death  I 

Her  black  evea  flamed,  her  mouth  eet.  She  believed  vhat 
she  uttered ;  she  waa  driuik  with  desire  to  be  one  with  Corday 
and  Tb^roigne  in  the  memorieB  of  the  people. 

'  That  ie  well.    And  what  is  your  calling  ? ' 

She  flushed  under  her  dark  skin  :  her  infamy  was  in  raga, 
but  it  wag  the  same  that  Coriolis  covered  with  aatina. 

An  infinite  sadness,  half  pity,  half  scorn,  wholly  sorrow,  was 
in  his  gaze  as  it  dwelt  on  her. 

'Ay!  Apatiiot! — and  your  trade  to  lead  your  country's 
sons  into  evil !  Can  you  give  tyranta  better  mockery  of  patriot- 
ism than  that?  When  women  gather  no  more  in  the  bagnioa, 
and  drink  no  more  in  tho  taverns,  and  flaunt  no  more  in  the 
waya  of  vice,  aud  no  more  lure  and  lead  the  youths  down  into 
ruin,  then  will  it  be  time  for  women  to  talk  of  politica  and 
patriotism.' 

A  strange  emotion  flitted  over  the  woman's  handsome  face. 

'  Tb^roigne  waa  vile,'  she  muttered ; '  aud  she  helped  shatter 
the  Bastille  I    That  was  aometbinf  P ' 

'It  was.    But  to  purify  and  make  honest  her  own  life  had 
been  something  also — eomething  greater  and  aomething  harder.  - 
Having  some  germ  of  geniua  in  her,  she  would  do  something — 

?oor  wretch !  It  was  easy  to  inflame  the  mob  ;  it  would  have 
een  severe  to  bridle  her  license.  So  she  rode  astride  of  a 
cannon  j  aud  left  all  her  vices  to  flourish.  Do  you  the  other 
way — leave  the  cannon  to  soldiers ;  and  go  combat  your  psa- 
KioDB.  Be  not  a  coward  who  leaves:  the  near  duty,  that  is  as 
cruel  to  grasp  aa  a  nettle ;  and  flies  to  gather  the  far-off  duty, 
that  will  flaunt  in  men's  sight  like  a  sunflower.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  look  like  the  look  of  a  dumb  beast 
that  is  half  savage,  half  timid,  and  huug  her  head. 

'Ton  are  right,'  she  said  sullenly,  aa  sho  turned  away; 
'  women  are  cowards  ;  they  are  afraid  to  starve.' 

He  went  onward,  losing  all  thought  of  her  as  hia  memory 
drifted  back  to  the  fato  of  thecreature  he  loved.  Many  strove 
to  arrest  him ;  but  he  waited  with  none  any  more.  Yet  he 
walked  on  without  aim,  without  destination ;  walked  on  merely 
in  that  wanderer's  impulse  that  vras  in  him  to  find  hia  way  out 
into  the  open  country,  and  to  lose  all  pain  in  motion,  and  air, 
and  the  sweep  of  the  winds,  and  the  width  of  the  heavens. 

The  streets  were  crowded ;  the  lamps  were  hung  for  the 
festival  of  the  morrow ;  the  populace  were  taciturn,  feverish, 
doomy,  watching  the  preparations  with  angry  sullen  eyes. 
Everv  face  wore  a  look  of  bushed,  vague,  unquiet  expectation  j 
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save  the  faces  of  the  indolent  idlera  wboae  carriages  swept  in 
endless  motion  through  the  gaslit  avenues.  Every  now  and 
then  there  passed  some  atudent,  or  artist,  or  workman,  who 
wore  in  his  shirt  a  spray  of  the  gray  lavender  that  was  piled  in 
such  odorous  heaps  in  the  flower- markets  :  it  was  the  rallying 
sign  of  the  morrow. 

He  went  through  them,  on  and  on,  noting  nothing  until,  as 
he  took  bis  way  without  thought,  he  came  close  to  two  bronze 
gates  set  in  a  massive  wall.  He  looked  up  and  shuddered. 
They  were  the  gates  of  the  great  Lira  I'alace. 

inere  were  many  people  about  them,  many  laced  liveries, 
many  hurrying  pages ;  and  men  were  lighting  the  lamps  that 
would  make  the  frontage  one  blaze  of  light. 

'  Is  your  mistress  in  Paris  ? '  he  asked  of  one  thus  busied. 

The  man,  garrulous  and  good-tempered,  turned  and  laughed. 

'  She  came  an  hour  or  two  ago.  It  is  her  f6te  to-niglit  to 
the  princes.  I  thought  every  one  knew  that.  Look  at  these 
lamps — three  thousand  of  them ;  and  each  one  cost  five  francs 
a-piece.    Fine  times,  are  they  not,  for  the  lamp-makers  ? ' 

'  Is  she  well,  your  miatress  ?  ' 

'  Well  ?  I  suppose  so.  She  can  eat  and  drink  silver  and 
gold  if  she  liies.  I  saw  her  go  through  to-day.  She  was  very 
pale,  now  you  speak  of  it.  You  know  she  is  to  wed  with  that 
foreign  lord — what  is  it  ? — Estmere  ?  So  her  women  tell  me. 
They  say  it  la  a  love-marriage.  That  is  rare  among  these 
people.' 

And  he  tamed  again  to  the  lighting  of  bis  three  thousand 
lamps. 

Tricotrinwenfc  onward. 

The  lamp-lighter  looked  uneasily  after  him. 

'  Look  you,'  he  said  to  his  comrade,  '  that  man  moves  like  a 
man  I  once  saw  struck  by  a  bullet.  He  walked  hke  that  with 
the  ball  in  him }  but  twelve  hours  after  he  was  dead.' 


CHAPTEE  LXXL 

,  '  The  storm  passed  ? '  said  the  carver  of  ivory,  standing  out 
in  the  hot  sulphur-scented  night  before  his  threshold. 
Tricotrin  glanced  at  the  skies ;  they  were  starlit,  and  very 

'  For  a  season,'  he  made  answer.     '  It  will  be  but  the  heaviee 
when  it  falls.* 

The  carver  regarded  him  in  anxiety? 
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•Ii  it  true?'  he  murmared;  'true  that  the  Btudcnts  to- 
morrow— ' 

Tricotrin  pointed  to  the  Bltiea.  ,  ^     ti  ■    -    .i. 

•  Who  can  wy  when  the  tempest  mny  break  F    It  is  in  tne 
air.     It  may  pass ;  it  may  come, 
C14rot  BDuadered. 
'TempeBtBkill.' 

'Ay;  they  kill;  hut  more  mercifully  than  the  corruption- 
bom  plagues  that  they  sweep  from  the  earth.  Is  it  worse  with 
Jacques  B4noit  ? '  ,     .      ,     l     j 

'  It  is  worse.  He  sinks  surely,  and  he  is  light  in  the  head ; 
he  talhs  fooliabness.' 

He  asked  no  more ;  he  went  up  the  dim  stairway  to  the 
place  where,  high  in  air,  pent  among  the  peaked  masked  roofs, 
was  the  attic  where  the  old  mau  lay  slowly  dying,  and  mutter- 
ing foolishnesB— of  the  old  mill-stream  aod  the  sweet  pine- 
woods  and  the  shining  yellow  sands  of  his  birth -country.  These 
were  all  that  he  saw  now ;  though  for  siity  years  he  had 
stitched  and  stitched  and  stitched,  till  his  eyes  were  blind;  over 
the  black  foul-smelliug  leather  in  the  garrets  and  workshops  of 
Paris.  .^ 

His  mind  was  gone;  hut  over  his  fnce  glimmered  a  amile  as 
he  heard  the  voice  of  his  only  friend  ;  and  his  withered  hand 
crept  feebly  forth  to  meet  a  grasp  that  it  conld  return  but  for 
a  moment. 

'Thou  comest  from  Leuzarch,' he  muttered,  thinking  still 
of  his  birth-hamlet  in  the  west;  'thou  hast  the  scent  of  the 
pines  and  the  song  of  the  lories  with  thee.'  And  with  that  ho 
ceased  his  feverish  babble,  and  was  very  still,  with  tlie  smile 
yet  about  his  mouth,  and  a  curious,  listening,  happy  brightness 
on  his  face.  . 

Tricotrin  watched  by  him  through  all  the  hours  of  the  night, 
a  heap  of  straw  his  couch ;  the  only  light  a  wretched  flame 
upon  the  hearth,  that  warmed  a  little  iron  pot  of  soup  for  the 
sick  man  ;  above,  in  the  sloped  ceiling,  the  narrow  space  they 
called  a  lattice,  through  which  the  blue  and  starry  skies  gleamed 
curiously.  By  inatinct— the  instinct  taught  by  many  such 
vigils  as  this,  which  had  been  common  in  a  life  that  men  had 
deemed  wholly  of  pleasure— he  served  all  the  few  sad  needs  of 
this  death-bed,  whose  disease  was  simply  age.  But,  for  him- 
self, he  had  no  other  consciousness  than  that  of  tho  teen  hard 
agony  within  him,  that  still  dulled  all  his  senses  to  all  other 

To  that  little  garret.^o  high  in  air,  so  far  from  the  lighted 
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BtreetB,  BO  near  to  the  Btarry  skies,  there  came  no  aound  of 
traffic  or  of  speech  to  call  his  thoughts  to  the  ways  and  the 
wants  of  men.  All  the  day,  and  the  uight  preceding  the  day, 
he  had  spent  among  the  attics,  and  the  cellars,  and  the  paint- 
ing-rooma,  and  *'-e  secret  haunts  of  Paris,  arguing  with  those 
I  whose  young  sonls  were  set  on  impossihle  dreams,  whose  young 
J  lives  were  eager  to  be  thrust  forward  to  the  slaughter.  All  the 
night  and  all  the  day,  until  he  had  heard  the  Greek's  tale,  he 
bad  bent  all  the  strength,  and  the  mind,  and  the  suasion,  and 
the  genius  in  him,  to  hold  back  from  their  madness  these 
children  who  dreamed  of  a  millennium,  and  rushed  on  to  the 
mouths  of  the  cannon ;  who  murmured  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  and  stumbled  blindfold  to  the  bench  of  the  galleys. 

But  now — where  he  eat  in  the  narrow,  dusky,  moonlit  garret, 
with  no  Bound  on  the  silence  save  the  slow  gentle  breathing  of 
the  old  man,  who  had  censed  to  babble  of  the  pine-wood  and 
the  lories,  and  who  slept  on  his  hard  knotted  bed  as  he  had 
used  to  sleep  in  childhood  on  the  moss  under  the  firs — he  had 
forgotten  these ;  he  had  forgotten  the  things  that  bad  been 
nearest  and  holiest  to  him  through  all  the  years  of  his  life ;  he 
had  forgotten  all  except  the  passion  which  consumed  him. 

When  she  bad  gone  from  him  in  her  youth,  his  rivals  had 
been  riches  and  vanities  and  all  the  manifold  temptations  of 
the  senses — rivals  he  had  scorEed  while  he  had  cursed  them  ; 
but  now,  in  her  womanhood,  his  antagonist  was  that  love  which 
he  had  bade  her  follow ;  his  spoiler  was  the  man  whom  he  had 
bade  her  honour. 

All  his  life  long  no  taint  of  greed  had  darkened  his  thoughts 
against  the  passessor  of  his  neritage;  no  pang  of  grief  bad 
stirred  in  him  for  all  that  he  had  forfeited.  When  the  calm 
wisdom  of  maturity  had  surveyed  that  rashness  of  boyish 
chivalry,  no  single  desire,  no  Bolitanf  eovy  had  made  hioi  wish 
the  past  undone,  There  had  been  but  one  regret  in  him  :  the 
regret  that  nith  all  the  affluence  and  power  which  his  act  bad 
conveyed  away  to  Eatmero  it  had  not  been  his  also  to  give  with 
them  the  four-leaved  shamrock  of  perpetual  joy. 

The  passage  of  the  years,  whicli  kills  all  things,  had  never 
killed  in  him  the  tenderness  of  early  memories,  the  nobility  of 
early  impulse.  Envy  had  never  touched  him.  Can  the  king 
who  voluntarily  abdicates  envy  tho  succesBor  whom  he  baa  of 
bis  own  will  lifted  to  a  throne  that,  he  himself  may  roam  the 
earth  unchallenged,  and  live  iu  the  sweet  peace  of  unwatdied 
freedom  ? 

It  was  onLr  now — now  when  the  beauty  of  a  wamfta  was  the 
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tbing  of  tiifl  deeire — tbat  lie  cried  out  gainst  this  fate  wliich 
made  the  holder  of  his  heritage,  the  owner  of  his  treasures,  lord 
even  of  this  also. 

Abore  the  little  casement  in  the  roof  the  stars  grew  larger 
with  the  coining  of  the  dawn;  the  flame  of  the  cold  hearth 
died  down,  and  left  but  the  gray  sickly  ashes  there  ;  the  rats, 
growing  bold  in  the  silence,  stole  forth  and  rustled  beneath 
the  straw  on  which  he  saC.  There  was  not  even  on  the  stiUueas 
the  breathing  of  the  old  man  in  hia  slumber. 

For  once  when  he  himself  bad  arisen,  and  had  gone  to  the 
pallet  where  the  cobbler  lay,  he  had  listened  and  heard  no 
sound  ;  he  had  put  hia  hand  to  the  sleeper's  lipa  and  felt  no 
warmth  ;  he  had  looked  closer  by  the  clear  light  of  the  moon, 
and  had  seen  that  the  deep  tranquillity  of  death  had  stolen  over 
the  grim,  dark,  wasted,  withered  face,  which  had  a  smile  upon 
it  as  though  in  hia  last  hoar  he  had  heard  the  lories  singing. 

He  had  closed  the  lids  softly  over  the  old  dim  eyes  that 
through  the  mists  of  dissolution  had  once  more  seen  the  purple 
hills  and  the  wide  woods  of  the  country  of  their  youth;  and 
he  had  gently  folded  together  on  the  breast  the  aged  hardened 
hands  that  bad  worked  on  in  ceaseless  toil  for  the  bare  needs 
of  life,  but  never  had  been  outstretched  for  alms  since  their 
palms  had  been  soft  and  rosy  in  an  infant's  years,  catching  in 
mirth,  against  a  mother's  skirts.  Then  he  had  gone  back  to 
bis  place  beneath  the  roof-hole,  where  the  stars  shone  through ; 
end  thus  he  still  kept  vigil  there — alone  with  the  dead  old 
man,  and  with  the  knowlec^e  that  was  bitterness  passing  that 
of  death. 

He  held  is  his  hand  the  truth  that  would  tear  these  lovers 
asunder. 

But — to  use  it  P  He  recoiled  from  the  power  as  men  recoil 
from  thoughts  of  murder. 

A  seaaou  earlier,  truly,  be  would  have  forbade  her  to  enter 

the  life  of  a  man  with  any  lie  left  in  her  own.     When  she  had 

been  his  he  had  not  suffered  her  to  go  to  her  chosen  future 

■  with  one  false  thing  to  stain  her  innocence.     By  everv  law 

'  that  binds  the  consciences  of  men  he  knew  that  to  vrithhold 

i  her  history  from  one  who  should  stand  to  her  in  a  husband's 

place  was  to  do  dishonour,  treachery,  and  a  craven  wrong.  He 

knew  this.    A  day  sooner  he  would  have  forced  its  truth  on 

her  without  mercy,  and  compelled  her  to  obey  its  dictates ;  but 

now  this  severity  of  justice  looked  no  better  than  the  brutality 


Ihe  stem  simplicity  of  perfect  truth,  which  he  had  ever  tot 
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lOwed,  M  men  lost  at  night  upon  the  mooTlands  foHow  tKe  polar 
Btftr,  was  leading  now  to  that  way  whereby  the  baaer  part  of 
paesion  in  him  would  be  likewise  obeyed ;  and  he  no  longer 
dared'to  yield  himself  to  its  guidance,  lest  desire  clothed  itself 
in  honour,  and  the  longing  of  jealousy  made  itself  look  fair  in 
the  guiae  of  duty. 

He  was  even  aa  the  Syrian  who  beheld  his  single  Tineyard 
seized  by  the  monarch  in  whose  hands  were  aU  the  breadth 
and  beauty  and  plenteous  increase  of  the  land ;  and  he  had 
more  than  the  Syrian's  pain ;  for  he  had  of  his  own  will  given 
the  sceptre  from  his  hands,  and  of  his  own  will  descended  to  a 
wanderer's  estate  ;  and  because  it  refused  to  bloom  and  ripen 
in  the  shade  he  had  turned  his  young  vine  toward  that  sun-glow 
which,  gilding  it,  had  drawn  upon  its  lustre  and  loveliness  the 
robber's  eight.  He  held  in  his  hand,  indeed,  the  power  by 
which  he  could  lay  bare  the  canker  at  the  root  of  this  fair 
fine,  and  make  it  worthless  in  his  spoiler's  eyes,  even  as  a 
plant,  poison-fed  and  breathing  poison.  But  the  strength  and 
the  love  in  him  alike  forbade  him  that  power's  usage. 

The  vine  had  once  been  his ;  the  vine  was  now  so  exquisitely 
fair,  so  laden  with  all  golden  fruitage.  Should  his  be  the  ven- 
geance that  should  tear  it  up  by  the  roots  because  it  blossomed 
within  the  walls  of  palaces,  and  his  hand  could  no  more  touch 
its  glories  P 

The  worm  was  at  its  root,  indeed;  hut  none  knew  this. 
The  vine  might  flourish  and  grow  exceedingly  aad  die  at  last 
in  age  and  honour,  with  rich  rare  fruit  borne  by  it  and  begat 
on  it ;  aud  the  worm  might  never  awaken,  never  gnaw,  never 
be  discerned. 

The  worm  might  be  for  ever  mute  and  dumb,  the  vine  live 
on,  if  left  in  peace. 

He  could  not  of  his  own  hand  break  down  its  glorious 
crowns  of  bloom,  even  though  these  bloomed  for  a  prince's 
pleasure,  for  a  despoiler's  delight. 


CEAFFEB  LXin. 

What  he  would  have  seen,  could  his  gaze  have  pierced 
through  the  dark  mass  of  crowded  houaes,  and  across  the  reach 
of  the  river,  into  the  Palace  of  the  Lira,  would  have  been  a 
woman  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  painted  chamber,  that 
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woB  all  aglow  with  gold  and  silver,  and  white  and  amber,  and 

the  marTellous  chromatic  huea  that  stolu  from  a  millian  blos- 
soming flowera — standing,  amid  that  luxury  and  wealth,  as  a 
stag  upon  the  hare  gray  mooilaud,  ia  the  raw  winter  dawn, 
stands  at  bay  for  life. 

A  woman,  erect  as  a  desert-palm,  fierce. as  a  desert-beast, 
with  one  haad  clenched  against  ner  breast,  as  though  she  drove 
a  dagger  into  it,  to  end  a  life  made  unendurable  by  shame ; 
with  her  head  drawn  back,  and  ber  face  bloodless,  and  in  all 
her  limbs  the  frozen  horror  that  sculptors  give  to  those  who 
gaze  at  the  Eumenides. 

What  he  would  have  heard,  could  any  sound  have  stolen  on 
the  air  from  the  mansions  of  the  princes  to  the  attic  where  he 
watched,  would  have  been  a  soft,  smooth,  cruel,  voice,  that 
murmured : 

'You  tell  me  that  I  lie?  Look  !  is  there  no  memory  in  her 
face?  Ask  ber,  my  lord,  if  this  thing  be  not  true — if  she 
never  lived  on  the  mercy  of  alms?  if  she  never  was  a  stray 
thing  of  shame?  if  she  never  took  my  gold  toys  one  glad 
summer  P  if  she  never  owed  bread  to  the  man  she  forsook  P  if 
she  never  laughed  under  the  roof  of  the  actress  whom  she  and 
you  call  Goriolis  P  Ask  her — only  ask!  See  how  her  eyes 
answer  you,  though  her  lips  are  oa  dumb  as  the  dead  !  She 
is  a  great  duchess,  no  doubt;  the  world  has  done  her  honour 
to-night ;  there  is  no  beauty  to  compare  with  her  beauty ;  and 
there  is  no  pride  so  proud  as  her  pride.  She  will  be  also  your 
wife,  you  have  said  p  Then  her  honour  must  be  pure  as  the 
snow.  Is  it  I  who  am  dreaming  these  things  P  Say,  ask  her 
— she  surely  must  know !  And  her  birth-name,  too — you 
would  wish  to  hear  that.  Can  she  tell  it  P  1  fear  not.  She 
was  a  foundling,  you  see.  "Well,  I — I,  who  thought  of  your 
honour  over-much,  it  may  seem — learned  this  also  an  hour 
ago.  Marriage  made  her  a  duchess ;  the  world  has  made  her 
a  queen ;  and  you — you  would  make  her  wife,  as  you  say. 
But  birth — a  mere  accident  this,  as  democrats  show  ua — birth 
only  made  her  Modelon  Bruno.  Madelon  Bruno  ! — the  world 
Inows  that  name ;  the  world  thought  it  scarcely  poetic  enough 
for  her  mother  who  bore  it.  IMadelon  Bruno,  the  daughter,  is 
the  Duchesse  de  Lir&j  Madelon  Brono,  the  mother,  is 
Goriolis.' 
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CHAPTEE  LXXin. 

Tub  nigtt  slowly  waned,  and  grew  into  morning.  He  never 
moved,  but  sat  there  with  hia  eyes  fastened  on  the  ground,  and 
hie  teeth  ground  upon  each  other,  and  hia  face  gray,  and  dark 
witli  bloodless  shadow  like  that  of  the  dead  man  yonder  on  his 
narrow  bed. 

In  a  senBe,  there  seemed  a  fitness  to  him  in  this  companion- 
ship of  Death.  He  who  had  so  often  loved  the  fullest  crowds 
of  men,  the  laughter  of  the  fair  and  wake,  the  humours  of  the 
streeta,  the  gay  eccentric  follies  of  humanity  in  herds,  found, 
in  a  measure,  sympathy  and  fiiendship  in  that  old  worn-out, 
lifeless  frame  that  rested  there,  at  pence  at  last,  after  its  four- 
score years  of  travail,  pain,  and  want,  and  thankieBS  labour. 

Death!  Was  it,  after  all,  the  only  mercy  that  life 
brought  ? 

Surely,  since  those  whom  the  gods  lore  die  young,  and  they 
who  live,  live  to  cry  wearily,  soon  or  late,  '  0  that  we  were 
dead  1 ' 

Life,  to  him,  had  been  sweet  and  luscious,  and  ever  pregnant 
with  flavour,  libe  a  paradise-apple,  God-given  ;  but  now  at  its 
close  it  grew  hateful,  and  bitter  aB  wormwood,  and  empty  as 
ashes ;  and  he  would  fain  that  he  had  died  in  the  yearo  of  hia 

As  the  first  beams  of  the  daybreak  stole  through  the  lattice 
in  the  roof,  and  the  warmth  from  the  suprise  awakened  the 
street- swallows  under  the  eaves,  there  came  a  swift  aoft  move- 
ment, like  the  brushing  wing  of  a  haateniug  bird.  Through 
the  unlatched  door,  into  tiiat  shadowy  place,  another  shadow 
came,  the  shadow  of  a  woman  that  glided  to  his  feet,  and  fell 
there. 

'  Ib  it  true  ?  '  she  cried.  '  0  God !  is  it  true  ? ' 
Her  voice  had  no  likenesB  of  itself ;  her  face  had  the  startled 
ghostly  horror  of  those  who  have  beheld  unnatural  crime ;  her  ; 
who?e  form  sank  and  crouched  like  (he  body  of  a  spent  and 
dying  Btag.  Ail  the  rich  colour  and  undulation  of  robes  fit 
for  an  empress  swept  about  her,  crushed  and  torn ;  on  her 
breast  and  among  her  hair  great  jewel:]  glittered ;  beneath  her 
bosom  a  girdle  of  precious  stones  coiled  like  a  serpent ;  and  oU  ■ 
their  glow  and  splendour  made  only  deadlier  by  their  contrast 
the  whiteness  of  her  gasping  mouth,  the  stricken  horror  in  her 
eyes,  the  conTulaive  helpless  trembling  of  her  limbs,  aa  slie 
dropped  there. 
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'  Ib  it  true  ? '  she  cried,  claaping  Iiim  with  her  arma,  as  though 
in  him  only  were  her  strength  againat  thia  shame  which  killed 
hei*.     '  la  it  true  ?  ' 

'la  what  true  ?  ' 

The  worda  died  almoat  as  they  pasaed  his  hps ;  his  face  waa 
bloodleaa  aa  her  own ;  his  hands  shook  like  here  ns  he  strove 
to  raise  her.  To  gain  time — hreath — thought — he  asked  her 
this ;  hut  without  answer  he  knew  what  this  thing  was  whicli 
drove  from  her  all  her  glory  and  her  power,  and*erit  her  here 
to  crouch  like  a  lallen  and  accursed  creature  thus.' 

'  Ton  know — you  know ! '  she  gasped,  reading  that  know- 
ledge in  hia  face.  'Look  at  me — meet  my  eyes;  if  it.be  n 
dream,  a  He,  a  hJdoouB  device  of  hatred,  look  at  me — look  long 
and  pityingly  as  you  used  to  look,''and  .tell  me  to  that  it  is 
false  I'  ■■    ,-' 

She  clung  to  him  aa  she  used  to  cling  in  the  brief  sorrows  of 
her  childhood,  and  gazed  up  in  his  face  with  eyes  that  sought 
to  pierce  hia  Tfiry  heart. 

There  was  a  great  agony  iu  hia  owu ;  and  they  looked  out, 
not  at  her,  but  at  the  morning  atus  that  shone  beyond  the 
lattice. 

She  was  answered. 

Her  head  dropped ;  her  arms  let  go  their  hold ;  she  fell  as 
the  dying  stag  (alls  beneath  the  last  death-shot. 

He  stooped  and  raised  her,  and  bore  her  into  the  empty  attic 
near,  which  had  been  the  dead  cobbler's  place  of  labour,  and 
laid  her  down  upon  the  heap  of  leathern  shreds,  that  serred 
there  as  a  couch  of  ease. 

She  lay  like  an  animal  stunjied — her  arma  flung  out,  her 
head  bowed  oo  them,  her  hair  unloosened,  with  the  jewels 
braided  in  it  sweeping  the  bare  boarding  of  the  garret-floor. 

He  stood  above  her,  his  eyes  filled  with  an  infinite  love,  an 
infinite  pity — an  infinite  love  such  as  never  again  would  be 
hers,  let  ner  lovers  gather  by  thousands  aa  thej  would. 

In  the  years  of  her  gladness  he  had  been  forgotten ;  in  the 
hour  of  her  misery  she  had  remembered  him.  He  had  his 
vengeance. 

There  was  ailence  in  the  chamber ;  the  citv  still  rested  from 
labour;  the  sun  had  barely  risen ;  the  shadows  of  night  still 
hovered  where  she  lay.  He  never  spoke;  he  never  touched 
her;  he  never  wondered  why  she  had  come  to  him  thus,  or 
Trho  had  borne  to  her  that  secret  which  he  thought  waa  hia 
'.  ewu  alone.  He  only  gazed  at  her  with  an-  unutterBible  yeam- 
Jng  bye ;  and  aa  the  diamonds  on  her  loliea  glittered  m  the 
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gloom,  he  shuddered  as  though  ho  saw  in  them  the  etnile  of 
those  deviia  of  vanity  and  desire  who  had  been  hie  rivals,  and 
her  tempters,  in  the  old  years  that  were  gone. 

Suddenly  she  lifted  herself,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  blind 
eyes, 

'Ib  it  true,  then  F '  she  asked  etiU. 

He  stooped  over  her,  and  his  voice  had  that  teDderneBS 
which  had  survived  in  him  through  all  the  wronga  and  all  the 
cruelties  her  wanton,  tbankleea  egotisms  had  dealt  to  it. 

He  bent  over  her,  and  laid  his  hand  with  the  pitying  touch 
of  old  upon  her  head.  He  was  silent ;  he  could  npt  answer 
her  in  any  other  wise. 

'  0  my  God,  my  God ! '  she  moaned  aloud.  '  If  only  you 
oad  left  me  to  perish  In  my  infancy ! ' 

He  still  answered  nothing. 

The  bitterneaa  of  this  reproach  was  ail  that  paid  him  for  his 
nartyrdoni. 

She  raised  herself  with  the  fierce  gesture  of  a  wounded  leo- 
pardess. 

'And  you  knew  this — always  P ' 

'  Never  till  yesterday.' 

'  Yet  it  is  true,  you  say  ?  Speak !  answer  me  1  Tell  me  all 
you  know — all^no  matter  how  hideous  or  how  vile  ! ' 

'  But  what  brutea  have  borne  it  to  you  ? ' 

'No  matter  I  Tell  me  all;  worse  than  I  have  heard  there 
cannot  be.  Quick — for  the  Ioto  of  heaven,  or  you  will  drive 
mo  mad ! ' 

Half  risen  from  the  floor,  with  her  bands  clenched  on  his 
wrists,  and  her  dilated  eyes  gazing  up  into  his  face,  she  forced 
the  truth  from  him  with  imperious,  delirious  couunand.  Be- 
sistance  maddened  her,  as  ahe  had  said, — this  woman  who 
awoke  from  dreams  of  the  heritage  of  kings  to  find  her  parentage 
in  poverty  and  ahame. 

He  obeyed,  and  told  her  all. 

She  heard  in  unbroken  silence,  crouehing,  as  the  magnificence 
of  the  leopardess  crouches  under  the  throes  of  pain,  a  dumb, 
l>assionate,  breathless  terror  on  her  drooping  face. 

'  And  I  saw  him  die — die  at  her  feet  I     she  muttered. 

The  horror  of  her  fate  consumed  her  as  with  fire — fire  wherein 
that  staff  of  life,  her  pride,  withered,  and  fell  in  ashes,  as  a 
reed  held  in  a  flame. 

The  shame  of  her  mother  waa  upon  ber  like  the  weight  of 
~  her  own  ahame  ;  the  foulness  that  was  her  inheritance  seemed 
to  taint  her  like  a  plague ;  all  the  haughty,  rejoicing  scom  of 
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her  high  estate  had  Tsnished  as  the  prophet's  gourd  vanished 
in  the  space  of  a  fleet  summer  night.  , 

In  all  her  giory  she  was  desolate. 

And  in  her  desolation  it  was  not  to  her  friends,  or  her  lovers, 
or  her  courtiers  that  she  turned,  but  to  the  man  whom  she  had 
forsaken,  and  forgotten,  and  abjured. 

'  It  is  just,'  she  murmured  i^amily,  gazing  at  him  with  her 
hot,  wild,  tearless  eyes.  '  I  sinned  against  you  ;  how  could  I 
choose  but  sin,  having  been  born  of  her?  This  is  just  veugeance 
on  my  crime  to  you,  vengeance  sent  of  God ! ' 

'Hush!  Are  His  weapons  a  frail  woman's  vices?  And 
what  vengeance  have  I  ever  asked  of  God  or  man  on  you  ? ' 

The  grave  sweet  patience  of  his  voice  stilled  the  passion  in 
her  as  it  had  once  stilled  the  wayward  and  rebellious  spirit  of 
her  childhood. 

She  was  silent,  lying  there  with  her  head  still  bowed  down 
on  her  arms,  her  eyes  still  hidden  from  the  rays  of  day. 

Hia  fece  grew  dark  with  wrath — wrath  against  her  destroyer ; 
his  breath  came  sharply  and  hardly  as  be  bent  over  and 
asked: 

'  What  devil  was  pitiless  enough  to  tell  yon  ? ' 

She  lifted  herself  upon  her  elbow,  and  undei-  their  swollen 
lids  her  eyes  flashed  with  a  blue  light  like  flame. 

'  A  devil, — yes ;  a  devil  who  came  in  angel's  guise  to  save 
his  father's  honour!  My  young  lover  whom  I  thought  the 
fairies  sent  me ;  the  tempter  to  whom  she  would  have  sold  me 
body  and  soul,  in  my  child's  ignorance.' 

•Whatl  hia  son?' 

'His  son.  You  know  it,  thenP  O  heaven,  why  not  have 
warned  me  P  Ah,  hush !  I  dare  to  reproach  you — I,  when  my 
whole  life  has  been  a  crime  which  you  have  never  wearied  of 
forgiving  I  Listen !  I  saw  him  once,  five  nights  ago,  at  Tilliers 
— only  for  one  instant  as  he  passed  me  by.  I  knew  him  then, 
and  he  knew  me.  On  the  morrow  he  was  gone,  leaving  a 
mcioua  message  of  regret.  That  very  night  I  promised  to  he 
Estmere's  wife ;  that  very  night  I  had  sworn  to  myself  that 
nothing  on  my  part  should  be  hidden  from  hia  eight.  But 
where  was  the  use  to  take  him  truth  that  only  could  have 
seemed  to  him  a  fearP  Once  having  looked  on  hia  son's  face, 
I  held  my  peace.  I  let  my  doom  come  as  it  would.  I  kept, 
BO  long  as  fate  would  leave  them  to  me,  his  love,  his  trust,  his 
honour.  I  knew  how  soon  they  would  he  struck  and  perish. 
This  was  madness  P  I  think  I  have  been  mad  since  the  night 
I  saw  that  smooth,  soft,  deviliE^  face;  I  have  been  like  a 
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creature  in  a  dream :  the  dream  has  broken ;  I  am  vakened 
now,  wakened  to  see  aud  hear  and  feel  all  things — my  misery, 
my  wickedness,  my  shame.' 

Her  hands  clenched  on  him  as  she  spoke,  and  drew  him 
down  to  her,  seeming  thus  to  keep  hold  upon  some  strength, 
some  reason. 

He  shuddered  as  he  gaied  on  her. 

'  Those  are  wild  words,'  he  murmured.  '  The  shamo  is 
another's,  not  your  own,  and  you  forget.  Tour  father  was 
poor  indeed,  but  he  bad  honour  in  bis  simple,  bitter,  martyred 
life  that  no  wife's  sin  could  touch.  You  are  bis,  no  less  than 
you  are  hers.  He  was  a  rude,  unlearned  seaman,  it  is  true, 
but  he  had  in  him  honealy,  heroiam,  truth.  Are  these'mean 
birthrights?' 

A  shiver  ran  through  her  crouching  frame.  To  the  woman 
who  had  believed  herself  bom  from  the  secret  nuptials  of 
some  Porphyrogenitus,  the  sea-bird's  nest  looked  foul  as  any 
vulture's ;  and  the  strength  and  the  simplicity  of  this  compen- 
sation to  which  he  bade  her  turn  were  on  heights  beyond  her 
reach. 

The  man,  nobly  bred,  could  recognise  the  nobility  that  lies 
in  character  apart  from  ail  circumstance  aud  all  chances.  The 
woman,  basely  bom,  could  measure  by  nothing  save  the  visible 
symbols  of  dignity  aud  greatness,  of  poverty  and  shame. 

'  Birthright  1  '  she  echoed  with  a  laugh,  that  had  in  it  the 
Bound  of  the  laughter  of  Coriolis.  'Do  not  say  that  word,  if 
you  would  bid  me  keep  my  senses.  To-night  I  was  in  all  my 
glory.  Kings  and  princes  were  under  my  roof.  I  had  his 
love  and  the  world's  honour.  In  all  Paris  there  was  not  a 
creature  greater  or  more  envied  than  I.  All  splendours  and 
all  follies  and  all  graces  that  my  wealth  could  give  I  gathered 
there.  I  knew  that  some  evil  would  fall ;  I  knew  that  his  sou 
would  come  there ;  I  knew  that  the  days  of  my  peace  were 
numbered.  I  chose  that  he  should  behold  me  at  my  ^atest, 
my  highest,  my  proudest;  I  chose  so  to  score  myself  into  his 
heart  and  his  soul  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  put  me 
away  from  them,  strive  how  be  would.  1  had  mj  victory  so 
far.  He  loves  me — O  God,  he  loves  me;  but  it  is  passion 
only,  not  such  love  as  yours.  Listen !  to-night  has  been  the 
most  brilliant  night  of  my  life,  and  this  is  how  it  has  ended  ! ' 

Biaing,  and  pacing  to  aud  fro,  like  a  chained  leopardess  lu- 
furiate  with  its  wounds,  or  cast  down  upon  her  rude  couch  in 
the  exhaustion  of  despair,  shrinking  from  the  light  of  day,  she 
told  him  bow  its  horror  had  come  to  her,  stealing  likea.thief  in 
the  night  into  her  palace.  i,Ci(H)i;;lc^ 
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E?er7  word  tliat  had  been  uttered  had  cut  her  like  a  Bcourg© ; 
she  could  Dumber  them  as  the  quivering  creature  numbers  his 
stripes  by  their  separate  sharp  agonies. 

He  heard  her  in  silence,  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands. 
"What  solace  had  he  to  give  this  woman  to  whom  his  love  was 
■  "othing  ? 

Once  only  lie  asked  her — 

'  And  he — he  whom  you  are  to  wed  ?  he  loves  you  still  ?  ' 

She  laughed  once  more,  the  laugh  that  was  so  terrible  in  that 
jlent  place, 

'  Still,  is  he  like  you,  that  evil  and  shame  should  only  be 
titles  to  his  pity  and  his  pardon  P  No  woman  is  loved  so  Iwice. 
He  forced  bis  sou  from  my  presence;  he  refused  to  believe,  while 
others  hearkened ;  he  was  generous,  noble,  great.  It  is  his 
nature.  But  ouce  in  solitude,  I  saw  the  look  upon  his  face. 
How  is  it  I  live  yet  ?  It  maddened  me ;  I  knew  that  I  was 
dead  to  him — worse  than  dead — for  ever.  I  told  him  the  truth 
of  you  and  of  myself  I  told  him  everythicg  my  life  had 
known.  I  prayed,  I  begged,  I  knelt  to  him — not  for  his  love 
or  his  forgiveness,  but  only  for  his  belief.  It  was  his  doubt 
that  killed  me.' 

'  He  doubts  still  ? ' 

His  voice  was  stifled  as  he  spoke,  hia  hands  were  locked  over 
his  eyes. 

'  Doubt !  O  God,  what  is  there  for  him  to  believe  ?  I  am  a 
living  lie  to  him  and  to  the  world.  I  implored,  I  conjured,  I 
tempted  iim.  Again  and  again  he  almost  yielded  ;  again  and 
again  I^aw  love,  and  love  only,  in  his  eyes;  and  yet  I  knew  he 
would  never  yield  utterly.  There  waa  such  scorn  iu  him,  such 
dread  of  me,  and  such  disdain,  "  Not  for  your  birth,"  he  cried 
to  me  ;  "  not  for  your  mother's  shauie  would  you  be  less  pure, 
less  honoured  in  my  sight.  It  is  your  life,  your  lie.  Tou  tell 
me  the  truth  now  ?  It  may  be  so  ;  but  it  is  toid  too  late."  And 
then  I  grew  mad,  I  think,  and  broke  from  him,  and  got  out  into 
the  street  unseen,  I  know  not  how,  and  came  to  you,  as  beaten  . 
dogs  come  to  the  only  creature  that  has  pity  for  them.' 

And  the  love  which  she  had  alighted,  and  mocked,  and  trod- 
den on  ao  long,  had  vengeance  on  her,  and  grew  in  might  and 
majesty  before  her  sight,  and  was  her  only  refuge  now,  her  only 
friend,  her  only  mercy.  And  yet  I  more  dear  than  this  waa 
that  love  which  bad  disbelieved,  which  had  scorned,  which  had 
repudiated  her, 

'What  is  my  life  worth  if  he  be  lost  to  me?'  she  cried. 
'What  are  my  rank,  my  lands,  my  titles,  my  dignities,  to  me 
without  him  P' 
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la  tlie  intense  self-absorption  of  her  anguish,  she  never 
lieeded  what  blows  her  words  might  strike  upon  the  heart  of 
her  hearer. 

All  she  remembered  wa:S  that  one  great  horror  which  enfolded 
lier— the  horror  of  that  destiny  which  had  hung  over  her  when 
in  the  fair  fancies  of  her  infancy  she  had  dreamed  heraell'  the 
daughter  of  the  old  dead  kings  of  Gaul ;  the  destiny  which  had 
seized  her  in  the  attained  ambition  of  her  womanhood,  while  she 
laughed  tu  her  glad  scorn  at  fate,  and  love,  and  death ;  the 
destiny  which  clung  around  her,  stifling  her  life  as  the  fireweb 
of  sorcery  clung  nvound  Q-!auc6. 

He  never  spoke,  where  he  stood  against  the  open  lattice, 
through  whicli  the  hot  air  of  the  stormy  and  oppressive  dawn, 
poured  like  the  fumes  of  a  slaughter-house. 

She,  flung  down  upon  the  heap  of  leather,  with  her  arms 
outstretched,  and  her  face  hidden  on  them,  longed  to  bury  her- 
self from  that  searching  light  of  coming  day. 

She  thought  that  never  more  could  she  go  forth  into  the 
sunshine,  and  meet  the  eyes  of  men,  and  be  as  she  had  beeu. 
Her  past  was  branded,  her  present  was  laid  waste,  her  future 
was  accursed  ;  the  greatness  that  she  had  said  could  never  pass 
away  was  polluted  and  without  worth ;  her  dignities  and  her 
pOBsessions,  and  all  her  glories  in  which  she  had  exulted,  as  in  a  ' 
strength  that  made  her  godlike,  were  now  of  no  avail. 

They  endured  indeed,  they  were  unchanged,  unchangeable 
but  tbey  could  not  cleanse  the  life  whence  hers  had  spru-ug ; 
they  could  not  give  her  back  the  pure  and  fragrant  peace  of 
honour.    The  shame  ofhermotherwas  upon  her — upon  her  for 


CHAPTER  LXSIV. 

Abovb  the  million  roofs  of  the  city,  the  flush  of  the  full  day 
came.  From  <jut  its  nook  the  little  monkey  crept,  and  gazed  at 
her  with  wondi^ring  sad  eyes.  In  the  stillness,  the  great  black 
door  of  the  garret  was  thrust  open — in  its  embrasure  her  lover 
Htood. 

He  had  tracked  her  hither. 

The  fairness  of  his  face  was  livid,  hie  voice  was  strangled  in 
his  throat,  his  eyes  had  the  fury  and  the  woe  that  men  Ikm  seen 
once  in  them — once — in  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  the  dis- 
honour of  his  wife  had  been  revealed  him  _, 
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He  threw  one  glance  on  her — one  glance  of  unntcerable 
horror — then  went  straightway  to  the  place  where  Tricotrin 
stood. 

'  She  has  fled  to  you  ! ' 

Tricotrin  Bhook  off  hia  grasp;  and  stood  silent:  foclDg  him, 
tfith  tlie  light  of  the  dawn  upon  him. 

She  had  fled  to  him ! — well,  who  to  her  had  ao  great  a  right, 
80  high  a  title  P  All  the  hatred  he  bore  to  this  man,  as  to  her 
owner  and  his  spoiler,  stirred  in  him,  and  prevailed,  and 
killed  the  old  soft  teademess  of  early  memories  and  of  hoyish 
love. 

She,  with  a  great  cry,  sprang  from  her  wretched  couch,  and 
dragged  herself  to  her  lover's  feet,  and  threw  herself  there  in 
piteous  abandonment,  calling  out  to  him  to  believe — to  believe 
—only  to  believe. 

He  did  not  heed  her,  even  while  nil  his  frame  thrilled  at  her 
touch.aod burned  under  her  beauty  ;  hedidnotanswerher  ;  he 
did  not  raise  her  ;  ho  only  looked  still  at  the  man  in  whom  he 
saw  her  closest  friend,  his  deadliest  foe. 

'What  have  yon  beeo  to  herP'  he  cried  aloud;  'her  hus- 

haud,  her  father,  her  paramour  ?    Answer  me !    What  tie  bioda 

"  you  ?     What  bond  unites  you  ?     Is  it  sin,  or  secrecy,  or 

marriage.  Or  blood  P     Answer  me !     What  is  thia  woman  to 

you?' 

Tricotrin,  standing  erect,  with  the  gleam  of  the  dawn  on  his 
face,  and  the  darkness  of  evil  passions  in  hia  soul,  looked  him 
in  the  eyes  with  a  keen,  hard,  changeless  gaze,  aud  still  kept 
silent. 

'  Answer  me ! '  Estmere  cried  again.     '  Answer  me  !  or — ' 

She  sprang  up  and  caught  his  lifted  arm,  and  drew  his  linnd 
into  hers,  and  clung  to  him  so  that  he  could  not  move  un- 
less he  cast  her  off  from  hi tn  with  violence,  and  trampled  her 
aside. 

'  Wait,  wait ! '  she  muttered.  '  Strike  me,  not  him.  '  What 
guilt  there  is,  is  mine — mine,  to  you  and  to  the  world.  There 
has  never  been  anything  on  earth  greater,  gentler,  more  loog- 
suffering,  than  his  life  to  mine.  I  have  been  base  to  him,  faith- 
leea,  cowardly,  unworthy ;  but  he ! — he  has  never  once  re- 
proached me,  never  once  deserted  me.  I  was  a  wretched  stray 
thing — you  know,  you  know  l^nameless,  homeleaa,  desolate, 
utterly ;  and  he  had  pity  upon  me — pity,  when  I  was  a  little 
lost  child  dying  of  hunger  save  for  the  bread  he  gave  me.  Ah, 
God !  call  my  crime  what  you  will ;  curse  me,  loathe  me,  leave 
me — that  is  just ;  but  believe — only  believe.     Give  him  justice 
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five  him  honour.  Id  in;  vanity  and  my  eiu  I  h&ve  refused 
im  both  so  long.' 

The  evil  of  the  world  had  fallen  from  her,  the  false  sliamo  of 
her  false  pride  had  perished  ;  truth  and  courage  revived  in  this 
soul,  wherein  they  had  bo  long  been  dead  ;  her  voice  rang  clear 
and  strong  in  all  its  suffering.  He,  whom  she  conjured,  shud- 
dered under  that  passionate  appeal,  and  gazed  down  into  her 
eyes,  staggered,  confused,  unmanned,  knowing  not  what  to 
doubt,  nor  what  to  believe. 

'If  this  be  true,'  he  murmured,  'your  sin  to  me  weighs 
nothing  beside  your  sin  to  bim.' 

'  Ifo  I '  she  cried  aloud,  as  she  loosed  her  arms  from  about 
him,  and  sank  down  at  his  feet  witli  the  hot  blood  buraiag  over 
all  her  drooping  face. 

'  Ifo.  To  yon  I  sinned  indeed,  because  I  gained  your  love 
upon  a  lie;  but  you  were  a  stranger;  I  owed  you  no  debt,  I  bore 
you  no  allegiance  ;  you  were  free  to  seek  me,  and  as  free  to  leflve 
me.  But  to  him  my  whole  life  has  been  a  crime — a  crime  when 
I  forsook  him  because  ambition  bribed  me ;  a  crime  when  I  re- 
paid him  for  his  charity  with  discontent  and  with  ingratitude; 
a  drime  when  I  was  too  base  to  let  the  world  know  all  I  owed 
him ;  a  crime  when  I  heard  you  slight  him  with  your  satires, 
and  held  my  peace  because  I  was  too  base  a  coward  to  daro  lift 
up  my  voice  in  bis  defence  and  honour.  It  ia  hard  for  you  to 
believe  me, — yes  !— I  have  forfeited  belief.  But,  as  God  lives, 
I  will  not  cease  to  kneel  to  you  till  you  believe  in  him.' 

He  looked  down  on  her,  blinded,  bewildered,  pierced  to  the 
heart,  confused  with  a  crowd  of  half-formed  thoughts. 

'  Your  love  is  so  great  for  him  P  '  he  asked,  tlie  passion  in 
his  own  soul  jealously  seizing  on  that  which  smote  it  the  most 
cruelly. 

Her  eyes  met  his  in  one  long  look,  then  turned  andiested  on 
the  man  whom  she  bad  wronged. 

'  Tea,  my  love  is  great,  now,'  she  said  slowly ;  '  but  what  is 
great — great  aa  eternity — is  my  remorse,' 

He  was  silent;  the  force  that  lies  in  perfect  and  unflinching 
truth  was  in  her  now ;  it  conquered  him,  it  was  stronger  than 
he,  it  bore  in  on  him  with  a  witness  he  could  no  longer  doubt, 
the  purity  of  this  passionless  love,  the  intensity  of  this  voiu  re- 
morse. He  knew  that  there  was  nothing  iu  this  love  which  he, 
as  her  lover,  as  her  husband,  need  envy,  or  could  suspect ;  he 
knew'it,  as  men  in  such  hours  know  truths  that  their  colder 
reason  would  mock,  their  worldly  scepticism  would  scorn.  But 
be  saw  also  that  this  remorse  was  for  a  guilt  none  the  les? 
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base,  none  the  less  craven,  because  iu  Its  ehame  it  was  stilt 
chaste  as  ice,  because  in  its  selfiahness  no  Bousual  stain  was 

He  believed ;  but  belief  was  as  deadly  to  him  as  hia  doubt 
had  been.  She  was  as  worthless,  in  his  sight,  as  though  she  had 
been  the  faithless  and  dishaDoured  wife  ot'  the  mau  whom  she 
bad  forsaken — of  the  man  who  stood  there,  iu  the  radiance  of 
the  dawn,  motionless,  wordless,  urging  no  claim,  seeking  no 
justification,  giving  no  sign  that  he  heard  or  that  he  saw  under 
all  the  passionate  invocation,  the  violent  despair,  of  this  woman 
who  had  abandoned  him  for  the  treasures  and  the  triumphs  of 
tlie  world. 

It  was  at  him,  and  not  at  her,  that  he  himself  looked,  as  he 
spoke. 

'  This  is  true  ?  '  he  asked  of  him. 

The  eyes  of  Tricotrin  met  his  own  with  a  strange  weariness, 
and  scorn,  and  pity,  all  In  one,  in  their  regard. 

'  It  is  true,'  he  answered  briefly.  His  voice  was  cold  and 
harsh,  and  all  its  melody  was  gone.  Por  once  he  did  not  seek 
to  aid  her ;  for  once  be  did  not  'stir  to  lift  her  burden  from  her ; 
for  once  he  left  her,  alone,  with  the  love  that  she  had  chosen  in 
the  stead  of  his.  If  it  failed  her,  if  it  scorned  her,  if  it  re- 
pudiated her,  it  had  been  her  choice.  He  left  it  to  deal  with 
her  as  it  would. 

She,  kneeling  there  at  the  feet  of  her  lover  as  a  criminal  at 
the  feet  of  her  judge,  looked  upward  in  his  face. 

'  Tou  believe  now  P '  she  cried  to  him. 

He  bent  his  head, 

'  Yes,  I  believe.' 

In  the  assent  there  was  a  colder,  a  more  hopeless,  a  more 
unyielding  condemnation  of  her  sin  than  could  have  spoken 
in  the  uttermost  ferocity  and  abandonment  of  upbraiding. 
He  believed ;  and  because  he  believed  in  the  truth  of  her 
history,  be  believed  also  in  the  cowardice  and  the  falsehood  of 
her  life. 

She  rose  up  slowly  and  stood  before  him  ;  her  arms  were 
crossed  upon  her  bosom  that  heaved  and  swelled  beneath  their 
pressure-;  her  face  was  like  the  marble  mask  that  sculptors  take 
from  a  dead  loveliness ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  an  unutterable 
woe. 

But  she  prayed  no  more  for  mercy,  she  implored  no  more  for 
pardon  ;  she  had  asked  for  belief,  and  it  had  been  given  her ; 
it  was  all,  she  knew,  that  she  could  claim  ;  and  the  superb  pride 
which  had  been  her  idol  for  so  long,  and  which  that  night  had 
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been  Btricken  down  qb  a  stately  palm  iB  Btruck  hj  lightning,  wab 
in  ber  stili,  though  broken  and  stilled  by  the  bitter  shiime,  the 
abject  humiliation  that  her  birth  had  hroueht. 
.  All  her  life  through,  she  knew,  she  bad  wronged  Love.  If 
now  Love  had  its  vengeance,  and  bad  forsaken  her,  was  the 
crime  hers,  or  Love's  ? 

It  was  only  from  biB  look  that  ahe  cowered  and  shrank,  as 
from  a  thing  unbearable. 

'  Have  you  no  pity  f  she  cried  suddenly,  the  one  appeal 
wrung  from  her  by  her  utter  desolation.  '  My  mother's  slinmo 
Iknew  as  little  as  you  until  to-nig  lit.  Iwrongedyou;  yes.but 
not  one  tithe  aa  I  wronged  him.  Ho  has  forgiven — sliall  not 
jou  forgive ? ' 

Estmere  turned  from  her  with  a  sliudder,  as  men  turn  from 
the  dead  disfigured  body  of  the  beauty  they  have  loved. 

'  Forgive,  forgive  ! '  ho  echoed  ;  '  what  is  it  to  forgive  ?  My 
pardon  cannot  give  you  back  your  honour  and  your  truth.' 

'  0  God,  you  said  you  loved  me  ?  ' 

'  Loved  you  ?  Men  love  women  that  are  foul  as  they  are 
fair.     I  gave  you  tenfold  more  thiin  love ;  I  gave  you  trust ! ' 

A  shiver  shook  her  all  down  her  slender,  supple,  lofty  frame. 
She  knew  that  never  more  could  thia  uian  trust  her  with  the 
one  sweet,  full,  idolatrouB,  and  perfect  faith  with  which  he  had 
believed  in  her  when  his  firat  kiss  bad  touched  her  lips.  For 
faith  is  ae  the  white  pure  crown  of  the  century  aloe,  which,  once 
cut  down,  can  bloom  no  more  within  the  space  of  the  aanie  Uvea 
that  first  rejoiced  in  it. 

He,  drawing  his  gaze  from  her  as  one  tempted  beyond  his 
strength  draws  it  from  the  lovelinesa  that  assails  him,  moved 
away  slowly,  with  his  head  sunk  on  his  chest. 

'  The  woman  false  once  is  false  always,'  he  said  briefly,  with 
a  quiver  in  hia  proud  clear  voice  that  no  manhood  and  no  pride 
could  stay.  '  Men,  younger,  happier  than  I,  might  give  you 
their  faith  still — I  cannot.  Tou  have  killed  my  life,  you  sNall 
not  beggar  me  of  honour.' 

And  without  one  backward  look  at  her — one  look  whereby 
that  exquisite  and  sensuous  lovelinesB  might  steal  bis  sti'cugtli 
and  make  him  the  mere  slave  of  passion — he  thrust  the  great 
door  backward  heavily,  and  passed  the  threshold  of  tho 
chamber; 

She  let  him  go  without  a  word,  a  cry,  a  gesture  She  never 
changed  her  posture,  but  stood  there,  drawing  her  costly  gem- 
sown  robes  together,  as  a  beggar,  perishing  m  wiuter  cold, 
draws  his  rags  around  hia  frozen  limbs 
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OdIj  ODce  she  looked  at  him  whom  ebe  Iiad  wronged— at 
bim  b;  whom,  even  jet,  she  had  not  been  forsaken. 

'  Tou  have  your  vengeance,'  she  said  slowly.  '  It  is  joit.' 

He  had  his  Tengeaoce— the  vengeance  wnich  the  old  dead 
Xioiraia  woman  had  foretold — the  vengeance  which  broke  bis 
own  heart  as  it  fell. 

She  stole  backwards  with  elow  numbed  movement  to  the 
rude  couch  of  skins,  and  crouched  on  it  once  more.  Sh«  had 
no  memory  of  her  home,  her  rank,  bet  household,  her  dignities ; 
she  had  no  memory  save  this  one  thing — that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Coriolis.  The  hours  passed ;  time  was  nothing  to 
them  ;  the  noon  came ;  she  still  lay  there,  as  Magdalen  beneath 
the  cross  ;  And  be  had  never  stirred  from  where  he  stood  be- 
neath the  lattice,  with  his  arms  resting  on  the  wooden  sill,  and 
his  head  bowed  down  upon  them. 

Since  the  sun  bad  rises  there  had  been  a  low,  hoarse,  mur- 
mur on  the  air  ;  a  sound  like  the  sound  of  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  But  here  it  was  dulled  by  distance,  and  it  amote  their  ear, 
unheard. 

It  was  the  sound  of  conflict ;  it  Was  the  souud  of  the  hymn 
of  blood. 

Suddenly  it  deepened,  and  came  upon  the  silence  in  loud 
fitful  gusts,  and  pierced  his  lethargy  as  the  war-note  rouses 
the  stupor  of  the  wounded  charger. 

He  beard  the  'Marseillaise.' 

'  God  forgive  me !  I  forgot  them  1 '  he  cried  aloud ;  for  the 
only  time  in  all  the  many  years  since  first  he  had  elected  to  be 
one  with  them,  and  make  their  dwelling  and  their  portion,  their 
pleasure  and  their  suffering,  his,  he  had  forgotten  the  people. 

'  Wait  you  here,'  he  murmured  to  her,  '  It  is  the  children 
only  who  have  risen.  But  there  is  danger,  there  is  slaughter. 
God  forgive  me,  I  foi^t  I ' 

And  he  left  her,  f^id  went  swiftly  through  tlie  bouse  th.it 
was  deserted  as  though  pestilence  hod  swept  it  bare,  and  passed 
out  into  the  hot  noontide — into  the  street  where  the  students 
bad  risen. 

It  was  a  revolt  of  the  children — an  outbreak  of  youths'  noble 
madness,  a  passion  of  boys'  futile  frenzy  ;  but  the  massacre  of 
the  children  bad  begun,  and  would  not  cease  till  the  sun  had 
its  setting. 

A  woman,  weeping  and  frantic,  threw  herself  in  his  passage. 

'O,  friend,  save  my  son  ! '  she  cried  to  him.  '  Tou  are  as  a 
god  to  these  children !  He  is  all  I  have  upon  enrth,  you  know  I 
A  crenture  of  seventeen  summers  ;  and  ne  is  there  at  the  bar* 
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ricades.  Ab,  they  die  in  their  madneag,  proud  of  it  I  It  were 
barder  to  lire  for  mere  duty.' 

He  put  her  aside,  aod  went  onward. 

'  God  foivive  me ! '  be  said  still  in  hia  heart.  *  I  had  forgot 
them,  1  bad  forgot  them.* 


CHAPTEK  LXXV. 

In  one  of  the  streeta  of  tbe  city,  in  one  of  its  white  and 
golden  pal&ces,  there  was  a  balcony  bung  with  scarlet  draperies 
for  the  festival  that  hod  been  a  baptiBm  of  blood. 

Many  a  time  there  had  come  thither  a  woman,  sunny-haired, 
laughing,  full  of  gladness,  toseing  aweetmeata  and  flowers  to 
the  crowd,  leaning  there  with  roses  in  her  breast,  and  her  arms 
indolently  folded,  to  watch  the  spectacle  beneath  of  military 
pomp,  or  of  imperial  entry,  or  of  the  masked  fooleries  of  tho 
idle  carnival  time.  And  many  a  time  tbe  passing  multitudes 
bad  looked  up,  and  laughed  back  to  her,  and  shouted  their 
acclaims,  and  caught  her  tossed  flowers-bude  and  kisRed  them  ; 
for  the^  had  loved  her,  since  she  had  been  clothed  with 
the  divinity  wliich  this  age  beholds  in  vice. 

The  scarlet  folds  hung  stirless  on  the  breeze ;  the  gilded 
butterflies  upon  them  sparkled  in  the  sun  ;  the  Eastern  birds 
murmured  merrily ;  the  exotics  bloomed  in  every  hue,  above  in 
that  bright  balcony,  while  tbe  slaughter  raged  beneath. 

But  on  its  marble  floor  tbe  woman  lay  lifeless,  with  the  slow 
blood  welling  from  her  breast.  A  stray  shot  had  found  her 
where  she  leaned  to  watch  the  pageantry  of  strife ;  and  she 
had  fallen  here  among  her  flowers.  Below  the  populace  had 
paused  one  instant  in  the  tumult  of  their  passions,  and  had 
murmured : 

'  It  is  Ooriolis— killed ! ' 

For  fate  was  still  merciful  to  this  woman,  who  bad  been 
merciless  to  all ;  still  tender  to  this  spoiler,  who  knew  not 
tenderness ;  still  full  of  gifts  to  this  assassinatress,  whoae  hands 
had  ever  been  outstretched  for  gold.  It  slew  her  when  fear 
had  begun  to  touch  her ;  it  slew  her  when  her  past  sin  rose 
against  her ;  it  slew  her  ere  her  beauty  perlBhed — ere  her 
power  waned.  AndOoriolia — a  creature  sonllesB  as  the  butter- 
flies that  were  her  emblem — had  the  noblest  requiem  that  a 
human  sonl  can  have :  she  bsd  the  sorrow  of  a  people. 

Terilj;,  men  are  just, 
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Ik  a  dim,  grey,  ancient  street,  outHide  the  pasaage-way,  where 
the  town  wae  still  old,  in  the  heart  of  the  Btudente,  where  no 
cannon  could  sweep  and  no  aqnadrona  deploy,  but  each  combat 
perforce  waa  fought  out  hand  to  hand,  in  the  old  fierce  fair 
fashion — there  the  first  barricade  had  been  thrown  ;  a  barricade 
barring  the  entrance ;  a  barricade  that  already  had  served  to 
repnlae  the  soldiery  sent  up  against  it,  though  held  only  by 
youths,  goaded  on  by  their  comrades'  imprisonment  i  blind 
with  dreams  of  impossible  worlds ;  lashed  to  action  by  agitators 
and  demagogucB ;  beholding  only  the  eicellence  of  liberty ; 
not  seeing  the  eieellence  of  patience ; — youths  of  all  ages,  all 
tempera  :  some  gay  with  zest  for  the  devil's  dance  of  a  riot; 
some  grave  with  a  purpose  too  hard  for  their  years ;  some 
drunk  with  their  own  evil  paesiona— some  with  pure  longing  for 
freedom ;  aome  the  ignorant  poor  tools  of  conspirators ;  some 
the  ardent  young  prophets  of  truth. 

They  filled  the  narrow  windings  of  the  street ;  they  climbed 
upon  its  roofs  and  its  ironwork  and  its  lamp-posts  ;  they  knelt 
at  its  windows  with  their  muskets  at  rest  on  its  ledges ;  the^ 
defended  its  stones  as  though  they  were  the  altar-stone  of  their 
holiest  temple  ;  they  shouted,  they  sans ;  they  dealt  death  and 
they  took  death;  they  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder;  they 
mounted  and  dived,  and  hid  and  charged  ;  they  swarmed  over 
tlio  timber  mountain  that  they  had  cast  up  betwixt  them  and 
the  world ;  they  tasted  blood,  and  were  even  like  young  bounds 
whose  tongues  are  whetted  by  a  dead  deer's  gore. 

And  ever  and  again  as  one  among  them  was  shot  down  they 
lifted  bis  corpse  upon  the  timber  to  raise  the  pile  higher,  and 
sang  more  loudly  tbeir  'Marseillaise.' 

Above  the  hiss  of  the  bullets,  above  the  cries  of  the  women, 
above  the  roll  of  distant  volleys  as  the  musketry  sought  their 
quarter,  above  the  din  and  the  tumult  of  carnage,  the  great 
cliorus  rang  out,  dominant  and  triumphant,  as  it  first  rang  over 
the  crowds  of  Paris,  and  over  the  battle-plains  ofEurope,  while 
its  creator  fled  through  the  mountains,  proscribed,  and  desolate 
and  friendless.  The  chorus  of  the  hymn  that  is  deathless,  be- 
cause while  men  shall  live  its  passions  and  its  woes  and  its 
agony  of  vain  desires  must  live  also,  unqnenched,  unstilled,  and 
unattained — born  half  of  heU,  bom  half  of  heaven.    . 

Yet  above  even  that  divine  and  devilish  chant  of  the  nation's 
liberties  Ms  own  voice  rose,  as  he  forced  bis  way  through  amid 
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them,  and  sprang  up  on  to  their  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  iam- 
meU  mflBS  of  wood  aud  stone.  A  great  shout  welcomed  him. 
"Ever  since  the  day  had  broken,  men  ia  the  poroxyama  of  fear, 
or  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  had  asked  of  one  another,  '  Where 
waa  he  ? ' 

'Ah,  faithless  and  strengthleBB ! '  he  called  to  them.  'And 
only  a  day  since  you  pledged  me  your  word  to  keep  peace ! ' 

Tbey  were  tbe  people  of  hia  own  quarter;  the  youtbs  that 
cnnic  round  him  like  dogs  round  their  keeper.  Only  a  brief 
apace  earlier  he,  who  had  come  to  save  them  if  they  would  be 
Biivcd,  had  spent  the  daya  and  the  nights  among  them  ia  their 
celiacs  and  clubs,  nnd  workshopB  and  painting-rooms,  Btrifiug 
to  hold  them  back  from  destruction ;  striving  to  make  them 
wait,  for  the  dear  aake  of  that  liberty  in  whoso  name  they  wero 
mad  for  war.  And  these — these  few,  at  the  least — these  two 
hundred  and  more  who  fought  here,  had  listened  and  given  way 
and  ?owed  to  keep  &om  the  snare  spread  for  them  and  their 
kind  by  men  to  whom  riverB  of  blood  were  as  the  waters  of 
FactoluB. 

They  had  promised ;  and  thns  they  tedeemed  their  word — 
thus,  with  the  kniveB  at  their  waist  and  tbe  steel  in  their  hands 
and  the  lust  to  slay  in  their  eyes. 

He  stood  unarmed  in  tbeir  midst,  on  tbe  highest  place, 
where  tbe  sun's  rays  came  fullest  and  the  bullets  fell  fastest. 

His  eyes  swept  the  crowd  as  the  eagle's  the  earth  ;  all  the 
warmth  and  the  light  aud  the  passion  had  flushed  back  on  bis 
face  at  the  sight  of  the  gleam  of  the  steel — at  the  sound  of  tbe 
anthem  of  revolution. 

On  them  a  sudden  bush  fell — a  sudden  humiliation  smote. 

They  had  promised  him  peace ;  and  at  his  feet  the  dead 
already  lay  three  deep. 

'Could  yon  not  be  faithful  one  day  throughP'  he  cried  to 
them,  in  the  reproach  which  all  those  who  love  and  served 
humanity  are  driven  to  cast  against  it  by  the  weight  of  its  own 
meaaurelesB  ingratitude.  "You  promised  me— you,  my  own 
people ! — and  your  promiae  ia  kept  thus !  I  knew  that  you  were 
betrayed ;  I  knew  that  you  were  drawn  down  into  a  pit ;  I  knew 
that  tbey  left  your  sting  in  you  only  that  by  it  you  might  alay 
yourselves,  like  the  scorpion  in  the  flames.  I  warned  you  j  and 
you  heard,  and  you  awore  to  keep  in  your  homos  and  be  nn- 
tempted.     And  thia  ia  the  fulfilling  of  your  oath  1 ' 

Trie  youths,  pausing  and  taking  breath  and  crowding  one 
on  anottier  about  the  barricade,  heard  him,  and  were  ashamed. 
One  lad,  the  youngest  of  them  all,  the  child  of  whom  his  mother 
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hiid  Bpoken,  lifted  fiie  fair  ond  glowiug  face  with  reverent  lovo 
upon  it,  and  gripped  his  rifle  closer, 

'  It  is  for  liberty,'  he  murmured.  '  H&ve  yoa  not  taught  us 
— vithout  it  life  is  worthless  P ' 

The  eyes  of  TricotHn  rested  on  his  with  inGoite  tenderness, 
infinite  anguish. 

'  I  have  taught  you  that  ?  No,  Life  without  it  Ib  joyleaa  ; 
but  life  without  joy  may  he  great.  The  greatness  of  life  is  sacri- 
fice. Is  sacrifice  liberty,  think  you?  O,  children,  you  are  blind 
and  astray  1  Tou  spend  your  strength  following  shadows.  This 
is  love  of  your  country  is  it,  you  call  it,  and  heroism,  and  all 
things  that  are  noble?  It  ia  but  the  froth  of  your  passions,  the 
rage  and  the  fret  of  your  boyhood.' 

A  storm  of  hisses  broke  across  his  words.  They -loved  him, 
indeed ;  but  in  that  moment  of  exultant  fury,  of  uoappeased 
bloodthirat,  they  would  not  hearkeo  even  to  him.     He  waited, 

Satiently  and  unmoved,  until  their  fury  had  in  some  measure 
ied  out  from  its  own  violence. 

Then  again  he  spoke,  with  a  gesture  that  awed  the  loudest, 
the  fiercest,  the  most  turbulent  to  silence. 

'  Tou  lift  your  hands  against  me  ?  Tou  think  your  yells  and 
TOur  threats  will  make  me  deal  you  a  demagogue's  Batteries  P 
Pshaw  !  Men  who  dread  death  scarcely  come  hither.  All  this 
while  have  you  known  me  so  little  ?  Demagogues,  to  delight 
TOU,  would  tnsh  on  your  passions  ;  I  displease  you  because  I 
bid  you  have  patience. 

'  To  die  when  life  can  be  lived  no  longer  vtith  honour  is 
greatnosa  indeed  ;  hut  to  die  because  life  galls  and  wearies  and 
is  bard  to  pursue — there  is  no  greatness  in  that !  It  ia  the 
Buicidea's  plea  for  his  own  aelf-pity.  You  live  under  tyranny, 
corruption,  dynastic  lies  hard  to  bear,  despotic  enemies  hard  to 
bear,  I  know.  But  you  forget  ^whnt  allfollowersof  your  creed 
ever  forget — that  without  corruption,  untruth,  weakness, 
ignorance  in  a  nation  itself,  such  things  could  not  be  in  its 
rulers.  Men  can  bridle  the  ass  and  can  drive  the  sheep  ;  but 
vrlio  can  drive  the  eagle  or  bridle  the  lion.  A  people  that  was 
strong  and  pure  no  despot  could  yoke  to  his  vices. 

'Against  the  foreign  foes  of  your  country  die  in  your  youth 
if  she  need  it.  But  i^ainst  her  internecine  enemies  live  out 
your  life  in  continual  warfare.  When  I  tell  you  this,  do  you 
dream  that  T  spare  you  P  Children,  you  have  yet  to  learn  what 
life  is !  Who  could  think  it  hard  to  die  in  the  glory  of  atrife, 
drunk  with  the  sound  of  the  combat,  and  feeling  no  pain  in  the 
ewooa  of  fv  triumph  p  !Few  men  whose  blood  was  hot  and  young 
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would  ask  a  greater  ending.  But  to  keep  four  eouls  in  patience ;  - 
to  strive  unceasingly  with  evil ;  to  live  in  self-negation,  in 
ceaselBBs  sacrifices  of  desire  ;  to  give  Btrengtb  to  the  weak,  and 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  light  where  there  is  darkness,  nnd  hope 
where  there  is  bondage  ;  to  all  these  through  many  years  un- 
recognised of  men,  content  only  that  they  are  done  with  such 
force  as  lies  within  you — this  is  harder  than  to  seek  the  cannons' 
mouths,  this  is  more  bitter  than  to  rueh,  with  drawn  steel,  on 
your  tyrants, 

'  Tour  women  cry  out  against  you  because  you  leave  them  to 
starve  and  to  weep  while  you  give  your  hearts  to  revolution 
and  your  bodies  to  the  sword.  Their  cry  is  the  cry  of  selfish- 
ness, of  weakness,  of  narrowness,  the  cry  of  the  sex  that  sees  no 
sun  Bsve  the  flame  on  its  hearth  ;  yet  there  is  truth  in  it — a 
truth  you  forget.  The  truth — that,  forsaking  the  gold-mine  of 
duty  which  lies  at  your  feet,  you  grasp  at  the  rainbow  of  glory ; 
that,  neglectful  of  your  own  secret  sins,  you  fly  at  public  woes 
and  at  national  crimes.  Can  you  not  see  that  if  every  man  took 
heed  of  the  guilt  of  his  own  thoughts  and  acts,  the  world  would 
be  free  and  at  peace  P  It  is  easier  to  rise  with  the  knife  un- 
sheathed than  to  keep  watch  and  ward  on  your  own  passions ; 
but  do  not  cheat  yourself  into  believing  that  it  is  nobler  and 
higher,  and  harder.  What  reproach  is  cast  against  ail  revolu- 
tionists P — that  the  men  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  tho  men  who 
are  reckless  and  outlawed,  alone  raise  the  flag  of  revolt.  It  is  a 
satire ;  but  in  every  satire  there  lies  the  germ  of  a  terrible 
fact. 

'  Yon— yon  who  are  ohildren  still,  you  whose  manhood  is 
Btill  a  gold  scarcely  touched  in  your  band,  a  gold  you  can  spend 
in  all  great  ways,  or  squander  for  all  base  uses — you  can  give 
the  lie  to  that  public  reproach,  if  only  you  will  live  is  such  wise 
that  your  hands  shall  oe  clean,  and  your  paths  straight,  and 
your  bononr  unsullied  through  all  temptationi.  Wait,  and 
live  BO  that  the  right  to  judge,  to  rebuke,  to  avenge,  to  purify, 
become  yours  through  your  earning  of  them.  Lire  nobly  first ; 
and  then  teach  others  how  to  live. 

'  Lay  down  your  arms — you  have  not  won  the  title  for  their 
usage — lay  them  down,  I  bid  you  ;  and  when  you  shall  be  able 
to  point  to  high  deeds  done  by  you,  and  high  thoughts  bom 
from  you,  then  come  forth  so  armed  again ;  and  none  shall 
dare  cast  at  you  the  gibe  that  because  you  knew  not  how  to 
live,  therefore,  and  therefore  only,  you  would  die ! ' 

They  heard,  and  were  very  still ;  and  paused,  half  sullen, 
half  afraid.    Tbey  knew  that  he  spoke  truth,  but  that  truth 
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was  cruel  to  tHeir  pride.  Their  souls  were  moved  and  dia- 
quieted ;  but  their  Belf-love  was  stung  into  rage.  They  could 
not  hear  bis  voice  without  the  inatinct  of  honour  and  obedience, 
as  children  hoar  the  voice  of  their  father.  But  they  were 
hardened  against  him,  and  they  murmured  loud  and  deep. 

One  young  boy  alone,  standing  by  his  side, — the  eon  of  the 
woman  who  had  besought  him  in  the  street — lifted  his  bright, 
fiushed,  kindling  face. 

'  Vo  with  us  as  you  will,'  he  said  softly ;  and  he  laid  down 
hia  musket,  and  loosened  &om  his  breast  the  badge  of  insur- 
rection. 

Tricotrin  smiled  on  him. 

'That  is  well.  Eemember  your  mother  now  in  the  days  of 
your  youth — you  will  not  serve  your  country  less,  but  more, 
when  manhood  comes  to  you.' 

The  action  broke  the  spell  of  awe  and  reverence  that  had 
held  entranced  the  throng  around  them :  as  baffled  hawke, 
missing  the  heron,  swoop  on  fieldfares,  harmless  among  the 
corn,  so  their  baffled,  stifled  rage  turned  upon  the  lad. 

'He  would  forsake  ua!  He  turns  traitor!'  they  hooted 
against  him,  and  they  rained  the  atones  of  the  streets  at  the 
child.  One — more  drunk  than  all  with  the  passions  of  the 
hour^heaved  up  a  great  block  of  granite,  dislodged  from  the 
edge  of  the  pavement,  and  hurled  it  hurtling  through  the  air 
to  strike  to  earth  the  slender  figure  of  the  boy. 

The  square  grey  block  sped  on  its  way  as  from  a  catapult, 
winged  by  the  force  of  hate. 

l^cotrin  looked  upward;  he  saw  its  darkness  betwixt  him 
and  the  sun.  He  seized  the  boy  and  drew  him  backward, 
backward  into  his  own  place.  The  stone  descended :  the  boy 
stood  erect,  unharmed ;  his  deliverer  fell  with  the  weight  upon 

The  wail  of  a  people's  agony  broke  from  all  the  multitude 
below,  then  hushed  into  a  dead  dread  silence— the  Bilencfl  of  a 

speechless  terror. 

He  lay  there  with  the  great  stone  upon  hia  chest,  where  it 
had  struck  faim,  and  had  felled  him  at  a  stroke,  as  lightning 
fells  the  tree.  From  beneath  it  the  blood  slowly  welled :  the 
hones  of  his  chest  were  crushed  in,  and  bent  and  broken. 

The  boy,  for  whom  he  had  thus  met  death,  sank  on  his  knees, 
and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  cried  out  to  Qod  to 
slay  him  also,  since  through  him  this  martyrdom  had  come. 
Those  about  him,  youths  likewise,  trembling  and  weeping,  and 
afraid  as  with  the  fear  of  crime,  thrust  ofi*  the  brutal  weight, 
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and  raised  biin,  and  called  on  liia  name  with  piteous  outcries, 
and  forgot  eveir  otber  thing  on  earth  save  that  this  man  who 
loved  them  had  died  for  them — died  thus,  in  the  hour  that 
they  had  revolted  from  him,  and  disobeyed  him,  and  lefused  to 
hearken  to  hia  voice. 

Then  all  that  breathless  stillness  broke  up  into  iin  awful 
tumult;  the  multitude,  mad  with  grief  and  with  rage  and 
with  remorse,  flung  themselves  on  his  destroyer,  and  seized  and 
choked  and  tore  him  limb  fiom  limb,  wlnle  tlmough  the  crowded 
quarter  there  rang  from  mouth  to  mouth  the  cry  that  Tricotria| 
was  dead.  | 

On  the  pile  of  the  barricade  the  noontide  sun  poured  down. 
They  lifted  him  up  on  a  shelf  of  timber,  beneath  the  drooped 
folds  of  their  flog  of  liberty.  His  head  was  sunk,  his  eyes  were 
sightless,  the  blood  welled  slowly  from  his  breast ;  for  the  first 
time  in  all  his  life  amid  them  he  gave  no  answer  to  their  prayer, 
no  pity  to  their  anguish.  | 

Yet  even  now,  voiceless,  motionless,  senseless,  he  was  stilll 
their  deliverer  from  evil;  forfartheronward,a3thetroopscame' 
up  to  the  massacre,  to  the  mthlese  mowing  down  of  all  these: 
lives  that  were  as  ripe  corn  for  their  sickles,  the  artillery  were] 
checked  and  forbidden  to  advance,  and  dimly  heard  those  ia 
authority  above  them  murmur  that  the  people  would  no  more' 
have  Eool  or  strength  for  combat  since  Tricotrin  was  dead.i' 
And  the  soldiers  halted,  afar  oS  in  the  noontide  heat,  and 
came  no  more  against  them,  but  left  them  alone  witli  their 


They  trampled  under  their  feet,  in  the  insanity  of  vengeance, 
the  body  of  his  murderer,  and  spat  upon  the  corpse,  and  stamped 
its  features  into  a  hideous  mass ;  and  left  it,  battered  and 
ahapeless,  in  the  gutter  of  the  street.  Then,  raving,  weeping, 
tearing  their  hair,  shrieking  his  name  aloud,  they  closed  once 
more  upon  the  barricade.  They  were  as  children  whose  father 
had  perished ;  he  had  loved  them  so  well,  death  would  have 
no  poner  to  inake  him  deaf  to  their  cries,  mercilesB  to  their 
despair. 

As  though  their  voices  called  him  indeed  back  to  this  earth 
on  which  thev  lingered,  desolate  and  bereaved,  his  conscious- 
ness returned,  his  blindness  passed,  his  eyes  unclosed  and  rested 
on  them.  Each  breath  was  torture,  each  moment  numhered; 
bat  hia  thoughts  were  for  them,  not  for  himself. 

He  signed  to  those  who  strove  to  rouse  him  to  let  him  b^ 
to  let  him  lie  in  such  peace  as  was  still  left  him.  He  knew 
■      •   -        ■  ^ "        he 
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would  be  no  more  amid  the  world  of  men;  no  more  live  this 
life  th&t  to  him  had  been  ever  so  fair  and  so  rich  and  so 
worthy  the  living.  His  bloodleas  lips  smiled  still  as  he  looked 
on  them. 

'Children,  do  not  grieve  for  me.  Death  is  gentle  and 
generous.    See,  it  spares  me  sickness  and  age.' 

His  voice  Bank ;  each  word  was  a  pang  as  he  drew  breath 
through  the  lungs,  on  which  the  crushed  breast-bone  pressed 
as  with  the  pressure  of  an  iron  vice.  The  throngs  around  him 
only  answered  with  a  great  sob  that  came  as  from  one  heart. 
The  tears  rained  down  their  cheeks ;  they  stretched  their  arms 
to  him  as  though  to  seise  liim  from  the  hold  of  death.  The 
women  rent  their  robes  and  wailed  as  the  women  of  Borne  at 
the  tomb  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  their  little  children  were 
trodden  under  their  feet  forgotten ;  from  month  to  mouth, 
from  bouse  to  house,  reaching  those  that  fought  in  distant 
streets,  reaching  those  tbat  crouched  in  vaults  and  catacombs, 
this  one  cry  rang — that  they  had  skin  him. 

The  full  snn  was  upon  his  face;  he  looked  upward  at  its 
noonday  glory: — and  the  smile  that  had  come  ever  on  his  lips 
when  ho  had  beheld  the  gladness  of  its  rising,  over  plain  and 
lake  and  forest,  came  there  still  in  this  his  death-hour. 

'  It  is  well,'  he  murmured.  '  Why  will  you  grieve  ?  It  is 
well.  I  die  at  noon ; — ere  the  darkness  of  night  sets  in ;  ere 
the  night  of  oge  overtakes  me.  My  people — if  vou  will  that  I 
die  content,  let  mv  life  purchase  yours ;  leave  bloodshed,  and 
go  in  peace.  Shall  it  be  tbat  you  will  refuse  me  this,  the  last 
thing  that  I  shall  atk  of  you  P ' 

With  the  strength  that  so  long  had  been  in  him,  he  lifted 
himself  on  his  ann,  and  conquered  the  physical  pangs  that 
devoured  him,  His  Toice  was  low  and  stifledi  yet  never  in  all 
the  honra  of  its  eloquence  had  it  reached  so  far  to  the  heirta 
of  the  people^  bad  it  stirred  their  innermost  iouIb  so  deeply,  aa 
the  wind  stirs  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
.  .  '  Answer  me  I '  he  cried  to  them,  strong  in  that  moment 
throngh  the  love  he  bore  them,  and  victorious  over  the  power 
of  death.  '  Answer  me  I  Will  you  grant  me  this  because  you 
have  kiUed  me  ?  Will  you  go  in  peace,  and  save  your  bodies 
from  fruitless  slaughter  P    Answer  me,  if  ever  j'ou  loved  me ! ' 

They  were  silen^  pierced  to  the  quick;  then,  still  as  with- 
one  mouth,  they  lifted  up  their  voices. 

'  We  say  as  he  said, — do  with  us  as  you  will ! ' 

A  glory  that  was  greater  than  the  g^ory  from  the  sun  ehonc 
ia  fail  eyes  as  he  heard. 
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'  It  is  well,"  he  eaid  softly,  onoe  more.  '  Forgot  not  your 
word  when  I  be  dead.' 

And  they  caat  down  their  weapoDB,  and  brolie  theii)  asuudcr, 
and  wept  sorely — as  children  weep,  refusing  to  be  comforted, 
because  their  hearth  ia  cold,  their  bodies  are  famished,  their 
hearts  are  desolate,  their  lives  are  fatherless  and  friendless. 

His  eyes  wandered  dreamily  over  the  crowd,  seekiug  hither 
and  thither,  seeking  for  a  face  that  was  not  amid  them.  Then, 
suddenly  they  rested  on  a  far-off  gloomy  place,  where,  in  the 
shadow  of  an  arch,  one  watcher  stood  aloof  and  gazed  upon  the 
conflict.     He  stretched  his  band  out  and  pointed  thither. 

'  Bring  hitn ! '  he  muttered  to  them.  '  Bring  bip, — yonder, 
— do  you  see  P ' 

The  throng  surged  closer  together,  then  rolled  asunder,  and 
parted,  and  left  a  pasesge  free. 

He  whom  he  had  summoned  came  and  stood,  with  the  light 
on  his  fair,  cold,  weary  face,  against  the  black  piles  of  the 
timber  of  the  barricade,  against  this  death-bed  of  wood  and 
iron  whereon  the  man  who  bad  died  for  the  people  rested  con- 
tent,— as  on  a  prince's  nuptial-hed. 

Tricotrin,  leaning  still  upon  one  baud,  stretched  out  the 
other  to  him. 

'  Brother, — ^you  may  know  nom.' 

Death,  ere  it  laid  tbe  seal  of  eternal  silence  on  bis  lips,  let 
them  breathe  once  more  the  name  that  by  Life  had  been  for- 
bidden tbem. 

And  the  people  drew  back,  and  left  them  alone,  and  gathered 
together,  huabed  and  frightened,  as  dogs  that  gaze,  helpless,  at 
human  passions  and  human  woe,  and  vaguely  thrill  with  the 
despair  and  the  divinity  of  both. 


Tbe  words  that  passed  their  lips  none  heard.  That  recogni- 
tion in  the  shadow  of  death  none  watched.  The  people  stood 
aloof,  wondering,  and  still  afraid. 

All  that  they  saw  was  the  proud  bead  of  the  great  noble 
bent  down  lower,  and  lower,  and  lower  in  reverence  and  awe ; 
all  that  the/  heard  was  one  futile  reproach  that  broke  from 
him  and  pierced  the  stillness. 

'  O  Q-od !     Why  have  you  been  lost  to  me  bo  long  P' 

The  voice  that  answered  him  was  too  faint  to  reach  their 
straining  ears : 

'Why?  why?    Becauselloved  my  freedom;  because  I  knew 

that  not  one  hour  would  you  have  kept  your  state  and  station  if 
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yon  once  had  knonn.  It  was  a  child's  quixotic  folly — yea ;  but  it 
never  brought  me  one  regret.  Let  no  regret  "be  with  you. 
That  dd  Dante — you  had  forgot  it.  Yet  you  might  have 
remembered ; — it  was  the  priest'e  gift  to  me  for  toy  quick 
learning  of  the  Latio  that  ho  loved.  Ah !  jou  recall  the  day 
now  ?  You  believe  ? — yea  j  you  believe.  If  you  doubted,  there 
are  papers  in  the  attic  yonder,  that  would  vouch  to  you.  ^  la  my 
life  strange  in  your  sight  now  ?  Do  you  see  mystery  in  it,  or 
shame  ?' 

His  brother's  hands  closed  upon  his. 

'  I  dared  to  judge  you !  I  dared  to  condemu  you  in  my 
pride  aud  my  blindness.    O,  Christ,  if  only  I  had  Imown !' 

He  smUed ;  the  old  soil  ironic  humour  laughed  still  in  hia 
eyee,  even  throi^h  the  mists  that  dimmed  them. 

*  Ah !  You  thought  me  aattay  in  my  ways  and  my  creeds ; 
you  thought  me  a  wanderer  and  a  profitless  idler.  You  were 
right,— from  your  view.  Dignities  have  befitted  you  well ;  I 
would  not  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  ermine  ;  I 
could  not  have  lived  unless  free.  My  mother  was  sea-bom,  you 
know,  and  perished, — stifled  under  your  pomp.' 

His  listener's  frame  shook  like  a  woman's.  All  the  chillneas 
of  long  habit  and  of  aocial  eminence  was  shattered  in  him  aa 
a  glacier  shatters  in  its  fall.  The  bitterness  of  this  hour  was 
infinite ;  and,  by  its  very  force,  burned  out  that  canker  of  a  too 
hard  scorn,  of  a  pride  too  pitiless  and  too  increduloua,  which  so 
long  had  marred  the  nobility  of  hia  temper. 

Hia  justice,  that  be  had  deemed  so  pure,  had  proved  but 
warped  opinion.  His  vision,  that  he  had  deemed  so  clear,  had 
been  but  purblind  prejudice.  He  scorned  himself,  and  was 
crushed  under  that  anguish  of  aelf-reproacb  with  which  he  sur- 
veyed hia  own  fallibility  and  condemned  his  own  injustice. 
And  there  waa  no  atonement  poaaible  for  him ;  he  learned  all 
that  he  had  loat,  all  that  he  had  misread,  all  that  be  bad  missed, 
only  in  the  moment  when  to  learn  them  waa  too  late,  only  when 
they  passed  away  from  him  for  ever 

'And  all  these  years  I  have  but  thieved  from  you!'  he  mut- 
tered. '  All  I  gave  you  when  we  met  were  auspicion  and  deri* 
aion !     One  lo<A — one  accent— should  have  sufficed  to  me.' 

'  Nay,  reproach  not  yourself  thus.  What  remorse  can  there 
lie  at  your  door  ?  Yet,  if  you  think  that  you  owe  to  me  aught, 
pay  it  in  one  fashion.' 

'Demand  of  me  what  yon  will!  la  not  all  that  I  possess 
your  own  P' 

'  No !  you  possess  your  will  aud  your  pride— those  are  not 
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nine  to  bend.  If  you  will  indeed  give  me  what  I  desire,  yield 
me  these — ' 

'  Yield  them  P  Tou  have  killed  them !  Before  your  life,  bow 
can  £  Bee  any  other  thing  aave  a  usurper's  fraud  and  falsehood 
in  my  own  ?' 

'  Hush !  you  were  in  ignorance.  If  you  had  known,  you 
would  bare  beggared  yourself  in  an  hour,  sooner  than  liave  con- 
tinued to  enjoy.  Give  me  these — your  passions — nevertheless. 
Give  me  them,  and  take  her  back  to  your  pardon,  to  your  love, 
to  your  life.     Tou  will  not  ?' 

'Will  not?     I  dare  not!' 

'  Because  she  is  the  child  of  Coriolis  ?' 

'  Because  she  ia  faithless,  and  without  truth.' 

'  She  will  be  true  to  you,  and  to  you  faithful.  I  have  for- 
given ;  shall  not  you  forgive  ?' 

His  brother  was  silent ;  his  face  was  hidden  on  his  hands. 

'  I  have  forgiven,'  he  who  pleaded  for  her  urged  again,  '  and 
what  is  your  wrong  to  mine  ?' 

'  As  she  vfTonged  you,  so  will  she  wrong  me.' 

'  Not  HO :  you  have  her  love.    I  never  had  it.' 

'  That  you  had  not  is  her  guilt. ' 

'  No,  She  loves  me  aa  a  gay  child  lovea — no  more.  To  you 
she  gives  the  love  no  woman  gives  save  once.  Dying  liere,  I 
swear  to  you  that  she  has  puritT  and  honour,  and  a  soul  that 
through  you  may  be  lifted  to  all  aigh  things.  If  you  heed  not 
the  shame  of  her  birth,  no  other  shame  is  on  her.  In  my  letters 
you  will  find  her  dead  husband's  witness  to  her  perfect  inno- 
cence—men dying  do  not  lie.  She  suffers,  she  is  crushed  under 
brutal  humiliation ;  shall  you  also  strike  her,  now  that  she  is 
prostrate  P  Great  God  !  how  shall  I  plead  with  you  P  You  t«ll 
me  your  pride  is  broken,  and  you  resist  rae  thus  P  Look  !  all  her 
years  through  I  have  guarded  her  from  pain,  and  found  her  Joy. 
"Will  you  make  my  life  a  failure  at  the  last,  because  you  wil! 
condemn  and  put  away  from  you  this  only  creature  that  I  love  ? 
For  my  sake— not  for  hers — give  her  your  pardon  !  I  have  for- 
given,— I ! — I  tell  vou  that  you  shall  not  refuse  to  her  what  I 
have  yielded.  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  not  dare  to  judge  when 
I  already  have  declared  her  siDlesa !' 

He  lifted  himself  upon  hia  arm  ;  hia  voice  rose  atroug  and 
sonorous ;  his  eyes  flashed  with  the  passions  of  other  days.  He 
spoke  no  more  as  a  suppliant ;  he  spoke  as  a  sovereign  speaks, 
against  whom  there  is  no  appeal. 

There  was  a  long  silenoe. 

Then,  at  last,  his  brother  raised  bis  head  and  looked  at  him 
with  one  long,  weary,  reverent  gaze.  (^.(H^i^ic 
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'  For  your  ante  be  it,'  he  mutteredj  while  hia  proud  lipB 
trembled.    '  I  believed — I  will  strive  also  to  forgive.' 

Tricotrin  amiled ;  the  atuile  of  one  Tictorioua,  but  wboae 
victory  is  wrested  from  the  grave. 

'  Tou  have  paid  me  all  your  debt.  Be  merciful  to  Ixer ; 
keep  her  in  gladneaB  and  m  honour.  This  legacy  I  leave 
you — Viva'a  life.' 

His  head  fell  hack,  his  lungs  bled  inwardly,  exfaaustion 
overcame  him;  and  through  the  tbronge  a  loud  wail  went,  and 
echoed  once  again  through  all  the  passage-ways  and  over  the 
close-standing  roofs,  till  its  reverberation  shook  all  silent 
inmost  places  into  sound,  and  startled  steeping  infants  in  their 
cradles,  and  awakened  old  and  helplesa  men  from  their  shiver- 
ing lethargy  by  their  dull  hearths. 

There  were  movement  and  agitation  in  the  crowd  below ; 
through  them  there  forced  her  way,  in  blind,  fierce  pusage, 
the  lofty  slender  form  of  a  woman,  who  fiew  with  swift  sure 
feet  up  the  side  of  the  barricade,  and  came  and  threw  herself 
beside  him  where  he  lay.  She  saw  no  other  face  thou  his  in 
that  burning  glow  of  sunlight ;  she  heard  no  other  sound  in 
all  that  tempest  of  emotion,  save  the  cry  that  he  was  dead. 

'  I  am  too  late  !  too  late  again — my  God !'  she  cried  in  her 
delirium.  '  0,  people  of  Paris !  have  you  no  shot,  no  steel  for 
meP  What  was  I  once  among  yon? — aetray  and  homeless 
thing,  fed  on  his  alms,  saved  by  hia  mercy,  reared  in  honour 
and  in  Innocence  through  him  alone.  And  I  forsook  him,  I 
denied  him,  I  was  ashamed  of  my  debt,  I  was  apostate  to  hla 
love.  Kill  me  with  him  if  you  have  pity  in  you.  I  am  viler 
than  the  vilest  in  your  streets  I' 

In  her  madness,  the  truth  seemed  to  her  all  the  atonement 
that  was  left ;  in  her  remorse,  the  vengeance  that  she  forced 
upon  herself  was  wider,  deeper,  more  cruel,  than  any  vengeance 
that  men  take  on  guilt.  There  was  a  terrible  justice  in  her 
expiation: — to  the  people  whom  she  bad  scorned  with  all  the 
Kay  scorn  of  her  proud  life,  from  the  childish  days  when  she 
had  trodden  on  her  vine-crown,  her  confession  and  her  humilia- 
tion were  now  rendered. 

To  the  multitude  the  words  bore  no  meaning  t  and  ber 
voice  was  drowned  in  the  moan  of  their  own  lamentation,  that 
was  loud  as  the  moan  of  the  aea.  But  he  heard,  and  his  eye- 
lids unolosed,  and  his  gaze  dwelt  on  her  in  that  speechless  and 
immeasurable  love  of  which  never  in  one  hour  oi  her  life  bad 
she  once  been  worthy — until  now. 

'  Tiva  mine,'  he  murmured  in  the  old,  sweet,  familiar  phrase 
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of  other  daya,  'thou  dost  wrong  to  thyaell 
been  but  a  woman's  foibles.    I  forgave  tnem  li 
18  with  thee  now,  let  it  abide  with  thee  foK 
truth  is  not,  how  shall  there  be  peace  ?     In  hia  .\ 
have  no  need  of  mine.     Have  no  memory  of  my  li. 
as  may  be  glad  to  thee.     I  made  thy  happiness — 
member  only  that.     I  die  content.     I  have  savei . 
from  slaughter,— these  children, — they  may  yet  be  f 
and  free.     Life  has  been  sweet, — nh.  God  I — but  dea 
come.     Stoop  down  and  kiss  me  o] 
shame  on  thy  lips  for  him.' 

For  awhile  he  rested,  motionless,  breathless,  with  his  e 
blind  to  the  light,  and  his  ear  hearing  no  more  the  wail  o" 
anguish  beneath  him. 

Then  suddenly  he  raised  himself  erect,  and  looked  upon  the 
great  still  crowd  heJow,  and  upwnrd  at  the  summer  skies. 

Earth  had  been  ever  so  fair  to  him,  and  men  so  well-beloved ; 
and  novor  again  would  his  sight  behold  the  greenness  of  the 
summer  world,  or  the  faces  of  his  brethren. 

'Let  my  death  be  the  ransom  of  your  lives,'  he  cried  to 
them,  while  all  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  his  voice  re- 
turned, and  rang  over  the  stricken  multitude.  '  Keep  my 
memorj  in  your  hearts  a  little  while.  If  it  come  ever  between 
you  and  any  guilt,  I  shall  not  have  lived  my  life  in  vain.  You 
suffer  for  me  now ? — ah!  how  soon  will  you  forget?  Stand 
back,  and  let  me  see  the  sun  once  more — once  more :  it  ia  the 
smile  of  God.' 

And,  looking  upward  to  the  last,  he  died. 

Over  the  whole  city  a  great  silence  fell ;  and  with  that  hour 
the  slaughter  ceased.  Even  as  he  had  loved  them  in  his  life, 
to  in  his  death  he  saved  them. 

And  the  people  moarned,  refusing  to  be  comforted. 
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Artemus  Ward.    With  Portrait,  facsimile  of  Handwriting,  &c. 

"  Thi  atUksr  antihaia  iil  pimxri  of  Thaciiray  milk  tJiast  ef  Albert  Smith. 
TIaialiiiniibidia  viilA  a  riativr  hand— ant  tiikick  hat  Ikt  tj/t  qf  lickliitg."— 
Satuidav  Rbvibw. 

Small  4to,  green  and  gold,  6^.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  7/.  6d. 

As  Pretty  as  Seven, 

and   other   Popular   German   Stories.      Collected    by  LODWIG 

Bechstein.      With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  Gkihm, 

and  100  Illustrations  by  Richtbr. 

"  Tlusi  talts  B«  ttrt  and  kialik/u! ;  Ihi^  ni/l  thii  over  ckildtBtd  a  rnr 

Bfkl,  and  itrta  Ihtiaih  with  liari  andfiaairt,  Iki  rtmOKliratiii  of  nihiek  tmll 

»tt!hr/  "  fA  *»."— Pmfacb. 


D,gn,-.rihyGOO>^IC 


CHATTO  A*  WmDUS,  PICCADILLY.  3 

Crown  8rt>,  cloth  extra.,  fx.  fid. 

A  Handbook  of  London  Bankers  ; 

With  some  Account  of  thdr  Predecessors,  Ihe  Early  Goldsmiths  ; 
tt^cther  with  Lists  of  Bankers,  from  the  Earliest  London  Direc- 
tory, printed  in  1677,  to  that  of  the  London  Post-Office  Directory 
of  1876.    By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price, 

"  AnijtitresUrtgaJid  wtprttendi-n^  ItttUtvprk,  vikick  may  pravt  a  nirfiil  cffft-- 
Miuliai  It-wardi  llu  kislory  a/ a  difficMlt  subjict,     .     .     .     Mr.  Prict's  macieta 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  91. 

Bardsley  's  Our  English  Surnames : 

Their   Sources   and    Significations.       By    Charles    Wareing 
Bardsley,   M.A.      Second    Edition,    revised  throughout,   con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  partially  rewritten. 
"  Mr.  BurdsUy  futi/attlf^iilty  camultgd  tfn  ffri£injtl  nrtditrval  docttmentt  amd 
mffrks  from  itikich  tkt  origin  and  dfvgio*ifUHt  ofmmafHgs  CHH  fUont  be  iafisfiw 
lorily  iraad.    Ht  has/umislud  a  raluaSii  conlriinHiH  ti  Ihi  liUralurt  tfair- 
KamiS.iindmihiptlolUarrKorfa/lLiminlkis/itld."—Tl«eS. 

■  Demy  Svo,  illustrated,  is.  each. 

Henry  Blackburn's  Art  Handbooks  : 

Academy  Notes  for  iSjj. 

With   143   Illustiations   of  the  Principal   Pictures   at   Bur- 
lington House !  more-  than  One  Hundred  being  Facsimiles  of 
Sketches  drawn  by  the  Artists. 
",•  Academy  Notes  fm- 1875  and  1876  may  also  be  had,  price 

One  Shilling  each, 

of  all  viaiors  to  Ihl  Ei^^tlm,   to  Mr.    Blackburn  for  kis  vir^  carr/nlly 

tncmnraaJa  oj  Iki  frincifal ficlnrtt,  almost  kal/  0/  Ihim/rom  lk4fmei!so/ 
Daiainicrs  Iktmsilvts.  A  ckrafrr.  fintlier,  or  mort  eonwmtnl  sonvtmr 
of  thi  Exhibition  it  would  bt  di^cult  to  ancrive  and  unrtawnailt  la 

Pictorial  Notes  in  the  National  Gallery. 

The  British  School.  With  upwards  of  loo  Illustrations 
of  the  principal  Pictures  at  Trafalgar  Square,  and  Plans 
of  the  Queries ;  forming  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Section. 

The  Old  Masters  at  Trafalgar  Square. 

With  numerous  IllMtrations.  [In  the  press. 

Pictures  at  South  Kensington. 

With  So  Illustrations  of  the  Raphael  Cartoons,  the  Sheep- 
shanks Collection,  S:c. 


ri,hyGOOglC 


4  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

Dem;  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  lUcstratioiis,  lit. 

Baker's  Clouds  in  the  East: 

Travels  and  Adveatuces  on  the  Perso-Turkoraan  Frontier.    By 

Valentine  Bakkb,     With   Maps   and   Illustrations,   coloured 

and  plain,  fiom  Original  Sketches.     Second  Edition,  revised  and 

corrected. 

"  A  man  iv*a  luf  en!y  tliMafer  Aimiil/,  ittt  mita  Jtu  rliteii  kii  lift  m  order  ts 

gmtiinform^tioru     .     .     .     .     ^  most  grafihic  and  Uxvlj  narraiive  pf  trawh  aild 

odventMrts    wAicA   luiv*   natkiitF  of  the   cornmsHfiiact  about  them." — Leaps 

MaacoKT. .^ 

Crqwn  Svo,  clolh  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  •;!.  6d. 

Boccaccio's  Decameron; 

or.  Ten  Days'  Entertainment  Translated  into  English,  with  an 
Introduction  by  THOMAS  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With 
Portrait,  and  Stothabd's  beautiful  Copperplates. 

Price  One  Shilling  Monthly,  with  Four  Illustrations. 

Belgravia  Magazine. 

THAT  lie  purfoie  with  wkici  "B-' 

■*      /ulfiOld.is  siinm  fy  lir  fofui'i..., ,..._ 

affearMKi.  Aimint:,  ai  may  ie  ii^emd  from  ill  namt,  al  suMlyisf  tkt  «uH 
T^iiud  end  cultivaitd  section  of  London  acitty  fiiitk  intellicttalfaiulum  suited 
te  ill  reauirtmenli,  it  sprang  al  once  into  fuSlic/awur,  and  has  stuee  nmaiutd 
out  of  lie  matt  eileatimfy  read  and  widely  circiUaUd  tfperiodU^s.  In  fasiiug 
into  juv  Aauds  it  has  experienced  nc  structural  change  or  nudijkatien.  In- 
created  energy  and  increaud  capital  haive  been  employed  in  elevating  it  to  tht 
Mgheel  ilat^rd  ^exceUence,  but  ell  Ike fealnrei  thai  had  ^Bon  public  apprecia- 
tion have  been  reteinedt  end  the  Ma^aaine  itill  teeks  Hi  prindfai  support  in  fht 
htmei  of  Bilgravia.  At  Ike  means  thrtugh  ahiei  the  'onler  most  readify  reaciei 
the  heart  ef  the  general pnblie,  and  in  consequence  at  lie  most  important  ^  aids 
in  the  estailsihntent^meraU  and  Ihejermatian  of  characler, fiction  ttilt  nrmaint 
a  principal Jeaturi  in  the  Magasine.  Two  serial  tlffriei  acardingly  run  through 
its  Pva  ;  tufflemenled  by  shtrl  stories,  noveletta,  and  narralhe  or  dramatic 
sie/eiiii  vimil  asays,  social,  iiegrapUca/,  and  tumorous;  scientific discoverlei 
brought  to  lie  level  ^popular  comfinhensian,  and  treated  milk  a  Itgil  touch  ; 
poetry,  if  tie  iifheil  character;  and  records  of  adnenture  and  lrtniel,fonn  the 
remaining  portion  of  Ike  amitnls.  Especial  can  is  noni  bestowed  vion  the 
.v;.,.<_,.^.  .f  .j-.i.C-A  -»  C™.,.-  ((».  z-™™-  »4*-^-  .■-  .^^1,  ^„ior,     aeyond  the 


In  short. 

ciojmi  tne  magatine  o^are jvaesiea  so/avournave  now  fee-  ~' -" 

•ubHihen  can  but  leave  the  result  to  a  public  that  hai  leld 
,^f^^^-     .»™,>.  en.  ^e       ,«,  ,    ,    ^,   ^,  , 


uedjofa^ 

- II  to  a  public  thai  hai  seldom  failed  It 

appreciate  all  lamtst,  persistent,  and  well-directed  if  oris  for  its  amusement  and 


*  TTte  THlRTy-THlRD  Volumi  of  BELGRAVIA  {which  in- 
cludei  the  Holiday  Number),  elegantly  iaund  in  crimson  cloth,  full 
gilt  tide  and  bach,  gill  edges,  frice  p.  6d.,  is  now  Tiady.-^Handsame 
Casttfor  Hndasg  Ihe  volume  can  be  had  at  is.  each, 

Thikd  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6t, 

Boudoir  Ballads  : 

Vers  de  Sod^t^.    By  J.  Ashbt-Stbkry. 


rihyGoot^le 


CHATTO  &•  WINDUS,  PICCADILLY.  '  $ 

Imperial  4t<^  clotli  extra,  ^t  and  gilt  edges,  price  au.  per  volame, 

Beautiful  Pictures  by  British  Artists  : 

A  Gathering  of  Favimriles  from  our  Picture  Galleiies.    In  Z  Series. 

The  FiKST  Series  including  Examples  by  Wilkib,  Con- 
stable, Turner,  Mulreasy,  Landseer,  Maclise,  E.  M. 
Ward,  Frith,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Leslie,  Ansobxx,  Marcits 
Stone,  Sir  Noel  Paton,  Faed,  Evre  Crowe,  Gavin  O'Neil, 
and  Madox  Brown. 

The  Second  Series  contuning  Picturea  by  ARMyTAGB,  Faed, 

GOODALL,  HEMSLEV,    HORSLEV,    MARKS,    NlCHOLLS,  Sir    NoEL 

Paton,  Pickersgill,  G.  Smith,  Marcus  Stone,  Solomon, 
Straight,  E.  M,  Ward,  and  Warrrn, 

All  engraved  on  Steel  in  the  highest  style  of  Art.     E^ted,  with 
Notices  of  tlie  Artists,  by  Sydney  Arhytage,  M.A. 
"  TAit  itek  it  tufll  gui  aA  "W  gtsd  inrravi)^  hyjtna,  LKHti  SImIU,  <md 
Mtri,  Mug  *■**  *•  w  /K-Mifw  ^  Rs}^  Acadimy  ExhiHUam  t/fail  jrtari." 

Crown  Sto,  with  Photogiaphic  Portrait,  cloth  extra,  91. 

Blanchard's  (Laman)    Poems. 

Now  erst  Collected.  Edited,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author  (inclad- 
ing  nomerous  hitherto  onpnblished  Letters  from  Lord  LyttOR, 
Lamb,  Dickbns,  Robert  Browninq,  and  others),  b7  Blah- 
chard  Jeb 

"Hit  hummnu    

HfrU,'  "^  «  foUtluil 


■  is  THUck  of  it  tuimiraiU — tfarkUng  with  g 
and  foinl£d  as  Pratd' 


Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  71.  dd, 

Bret  Harte  's  Select  Works, 

in  Prose  and  Poeliy.      With  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  M.  Bbl- 

LBW,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 

"  Nol  miaty  mtntht  htfsTt  in]>  frunJ's  dtath, /u  kad  stnl  mi  tw>  itrtcha  if 

a  fsung  Aiyurican   mrittr  (BrrI  HarM./ar  ouiar    in    Califemia  C  Tkt  Out- 

casli  a?  PektT  Flat;  and  anolhtr),  in  ■mhick  lit  kad/Burid  suck  ruitU  itnkii 

" --'"-"'/.  iKt^>3u'\m,1i€T  frr:'"-        '    '"  -   ■'-'--■----■ 
11  ris/tcU  mailn-ly.  a 
.     /  AbW  Torily  hunur. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7^,  &/. 

Brand's  Observations  on  Popular  Anti- 

qtdtu3,  chieSy  Ulostrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customi, 
Ceremonies,  and  Superstitioiis.  With  the  Additions  of  Sii 
Hknky  Ellis,  An  entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  fine 
fiUl-page  Illustrations, 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO>^IC 


C  BOOKS  PUBUSHED  BY 

SmftU  ciowu  8to,  clotli  extra,  gilt,  with  fnlLpage  Fortnttts,  4J.  6d. 

Brewster's    (Sir    David)   Martyrs  of 

Satiui. ^^ 

Small  crowA  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Astronomiol  Plates,  ^r.  6if. 

Brewster's  (Sir  David)  More  Worlds 

than  One,  the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of  the 
Chiistian. 

Small  crown  ^vo,  cloth  extra,  fa. 

BriUat-Savarin  's  Gastronomy  as  a  Fine 

Art;  at.  The  Science  of  Good  Living.  A  Translation  of  the 
"  Phjuolcvie  du  Go4t  "  of  Brulat-Savarin,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Explanatory  Notes  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.  A. 

"  tVe  kavt  rtad  it  wit\  ran  enjeyr»ent,jtijl  ai  vie  have  delightedly  read  a«d 
Tt-read  f$H>inl  eld  ItaaM.  Mr.  A  ndersffn  fuij  dojir  Ais  wort  of  Iranslatioit 
dtuKtily,  with  true  afifireeiatiffH  of  Ike  foints  in  Ais  eriginat,  and  altogethtr, 
liumek  late,  me  camuit  (ul  bttirve  that  f All  book  viU  he  viekutHed  and  mach  read 


Demj  Svo,  profusely  Illustrated  in  Colours,  price  301. 

The  British  Flora  Medica  : 

A  History  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  of  Great  Britain.  Illustrated 
by  a  Figure  of  each  Plant,  COLOURED  BV  hand.  By  BENJAMIN  H. 
Barton,  r.L.S.,  and  Thomas  Castle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New 
Edition,  revised,  condensed,  and  partly  re-written,  by  John  R. 
Jackson,  A,L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Museums  of  Economic  Botany, 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

The  Stothard  Bunyan.— Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  71.  W. 

Bunyan  's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scott.  With  17  beautiful  Steel  Plates  by 
Stothaw),  engraved  by  Goodaix  ;  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  Ji,  6d. 

Byron 's  Letters  and  Journals. 

With  Notices  of  his  Life.      By  Thomas  Moore.      A  Reprint  of 

the  Original  Edition,  newly  revised.  Complete  in  One  thick  Volome, 

with  Twelve  full-page  Plates. 

"Wihave  read  tKis  bsekvAtk  lAe  grtattit  fleaiure.    Caitsidrred  merely  as  a 

eomfeeiiioit,  it  deserves  to  he  classed  aitvng  the  hest  specimens  of  English  ^rote 

vrhieA  our  age  has  produced.    .    .    .     The  style  is  agreeable,  clear,  and  manly, 

and  tohen  it  rises  into  ilofumce,  rises  ailhmil  effort  or  oslentalioti.    It  netdd 

he  diSicult  to  name  a  hock  vikick  exkihits  mere  kindness,  faimese,  axd  modesty.'^ 


rihyCoo^le 


CHATTO  &■  WINDUS,  PICCADILLY.  •} 

X)ttt(j  4I0,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3IJ.  6d. 

Canova  's  Works  in  Sculpture  and  Model- 
ing.    150  Plates,  exquisitely  engraved  in  Outline  by  MoSES,  and 
printed  on  an  India  tint.       With  Descriptions  by  the  Countess 
ALBRliZ!,  a  Biographical  Memoij:    by  Cicognara,    and    Por- 
trait by  WORTHINGTON. 
"  TJa  firtititr  ef  Ms  maaU^s  rtsturai  is  amamint,  and  tki  mantusl  laitur 
tjifeniUd  fftf^i'wtirkxwuiiihavt'aiffm  out  maKy  Atttmiinary  vnrrkvtan.     TJkt 
milUta  rngravingt  anfimly  txtcultd.    Tin  lUscriflim  nulls  art  diicrimiitaliHg, 
amJinHu  main  <«k<.''— SfecTATOn. 

Two  Vols,  imperial  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  the  Plates  beauliftdly 
printed  in  Colours,  ^3  3/, 

Caflin's  Illustrations  of  the  Manners, 

Customs,  and  Condition  of  the  North  AmerUan  Indians :  the  re- 
sult of  Eight  Years  of  Travel  and  Adventure  among  the  Wildest 
and  most  Remarkable  Tribes  now  existing.  Containing  360 
Coloured  Engiavings  from  the  Author's  original  Pdntings. 

Small  4to,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  los.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children  : 

A  Golden  Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis,  With  Eight  Coloured 
Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 

"/(  mtti/  not  i^lf  lair  a  A^A  /tail  among  tkt  Ckristmnt  and  Nrm  Vcar  ietit 
^  this  uason,  but  is  also  ^ pernutntnt  vatut  at  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Ckavcfr,  whou  works,  in  teltolions  of  somt  kind  or  atktr,  arg  now  Itjtt^ooks  in 
tvery  school  that  aspiros  to  give  sound  instrvction  in  English" — AcADEMV. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Maps,  241-. 

Cope's   History  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 

(The  Prince  Conaort's  Own),  formerly  the  95th.    By  Sir  William 

H.  Cope,  formerly  Lieutenant,  Rifle  Brigade. 
'•  7»£j  latiit  confriiutioi  to  the  history  of  the  British  army  Is  a  oori  of  thi 
mat  varied  information  regarding  the  distinguished  regiment  whose  UJe  it  nor* 
rotes,  and  also  of  facts  intensltng  to  the  student  in  military  affairs.    .    .    , 
Great  credit  it  due  to  Sir  W.  Cope  for  the  tatieiui  and  laleur,  ixteniing  oerr 

' '  ^en  a  hare  record  of  a  corps 
Seme  a  fart   in   important  engagmnents  ait  wer    *™e-   wvw,  Lrmta   nai  prove 
ethermse  than  full  of  matter  acceftatle  to  the  military  reader."— Ki  Hen  Kvit, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  Two  very  thick  Volumes,  ^s.  6d.  each. 

Cruikshank's  Comic  Almanack. 

Complete  in  Two  Seribs  :  The  First  from  183S  to  1843 ;  the 
Second  from  184410  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour 
of  Thackerav,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beck- 
ETT,  Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2000  Woodcuts  ind  Steel 
Eng^yings  by  Cruikshamk,  Hine,  Lamdells,  &c 


rihyCoO^le. 


8  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  Bit 

Crown  8vo,  doth  eictra,  gQt,  "jt.  bd. 

Caiman's  Humorous  Works: 

"Bro&d  Grins,"    "My  Nightgown  and  Slippers,"    and   other 


Crown  8to,  cloth  eitra,  EJIt,  with  Portraits,  ^s.  bd. 

Creasy' s  Mem-oirs  of  Rm.inent  Etonians, 

with  Notices  of  the  Early  History  of  Eton   College.       By  Sir 

Edward  Creasy,  Author  of  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of 

the  World,"      A   New  Edition,   farooght  down  to  the  Present 

Time,  with  13  Illustrations. 

"Antw  tditwm  c/ •  Crtasys  Elmiina' ibUI  it  vilcmu.      Tit  iaii  was  a 

favjffltrite  aquartty  ofactrttuty  a£o,aiui  it  hjs  mainliiiHtd  its  n^tati/Mt.     The 

mUtt  of  1^  Ktai  rdiliim  is  irikanctd  by  Iki/acI  thai  Sir  Edward  Cnasy   hat 

addtd  U  it  tcvrral  mcmeiri  ef  Etonian!  vihs  haw  ditd  sina  tht  first  tditiim 

afttartd.    Tht  ■meri  k  mtiiuiilljr  iii(<ffj(.>if."— Scotsham. 

To  be  Completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts,  quarto,  at  5^.  each,  profusely 
illustiated  by  Coloured  and  Plain  Plates  and  Wood  EngravmgE, 

Cyclop<sdia  of  Costum.e  ; 

or,  A  Dictionary  of  Dress — R^al,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Mili- 
tary— from  the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the  reign  of  Geoi^e 
the  Third.     Including  Notices  of  ContempQianeous  Fashioi 


.    .     All  iht  chromo-liihografihj. 


tily  hi  csKsulltd  h 
Tmi'St^  " 

*/  Pari  XIV.  conlaitu  the  Completiott  of  tht  DICTIONAR  Y,  -which, 
as  Vol.  I.  efthe  Boek,  firms  a  Complete  Work  in  itself.  This  volume 
may  turw  it  had,  haitdsomely  bound  in  half  red  morocco,  gilt  top,  price 
j£3  lji.6rf.    Cases  fir  binding  tkevolumemay  alsobtkad,price  ^s.tach. 

The  rrmaimng  Parts  'mil  be  occvpitd  by  tht  GENERAL  HISTOR  y 
OF  THE  COSTUMES  OF  EUROPE,  arranged  ChroHoliigieaUy. 

Demy  Svo,  half-bound  morocco,  lis. 

Dibdin's  Bibliomania  ; 

or,  Book-Madness  :  A  Bibli<^raphical  Romance.  With  numerous 
IllustnitionE.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Supplement,  including  > 
Key  to  the  Assumed  Characters  in  the  Drama. 


rihyCoo^ie 
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CHATTO  &■  WINDU.%  PICCADILLY.  9 

Parts  I.  to  XIL  novr  ready,  zu.  each. 

Cussans'  History  of  Hertfordshire. 

By  John  E,  Cussans.   lUostrated  with  full-page  Plates  on  Copper 

and  Stone,  and  a  profusion  of  small  Woodcuts. 
"  Mr,  Ctasiua  liat,  jrem  lourca  not  accissiile  ia  CliitlirhKi,  modi  mosl 
Doluailt  additima  la  tie  Kumarial  kiilPTy  if  lAt  caiaU]/  fnat  Iki  tarlilil  ferud 
dffwttwardt,  iltared  up  moKy  dsu^ifui  f^iniSt  and  givfA  oripnal  detaus  est- 
eeming; varuns  luifeets  ttntoucked  or  imferfictty  trtattd  by  that  virittr.  Th* 
fiedigretl seemiskaue&etH  amjiruittdwttk  gTtai  can,  axd<trravsiitabU addUie^ 
tt  Si  emalatitai  hisUry  qf  the  county,  Mr.  Cuiiaia  affian  te  iane  dau 
kit  VJffrk  conscieritiousiy,  and  to  havt  spared  neither  time,  ialnmrttt^r  e^peme  to 
rwtder  kit  volumes  Vforlky  ^rankin/^in  the  highest  clais  of  County  Histories** 

Two  Vols.  8to,  cloth  eitra,  301. 

Dixon's  White  Conquest: 

America  in  1875.    By  W.  Hepwokth  Dixon. 

Dixou  has  puttiahed  since' NcBi  America.'"— Pi.Tva.s/aaK. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8to,  cloth  pit,  with  Illustrations,  i8j. 

Dunraven's  The  Great  Divide: 

A  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  in  the  Summer 

of  1874.    By  the  Earl  of  DuNRAVEN.    With  Maps  and  numerous 

striking  full-page  Illustrations  by  Valentine  W.  Bromley. 

"Then  has  not  for  along  time  appiartd  a  better  book  !>/  tr.ivel  than  Lord 

Dmrmien's  •  The  Great  Divide.'    .     .     .     Tit  took  11  full ^  cinder  oisena/ion. 

Demy  Svo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  24J-. 

Dodge's  (Colonel)  The  Hunting  Grounds 

of  tkt  Great  West:  A  Description  of  the  PIdns,  Game,  and 
Indians  of  the  Great  North  American  Desert.  %  RlCHARl> 
Irving  Dodge,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  United  Slates  Army. 
Witli  an  Introduction  by  William  Biackmore  ;  Map,  and 
numerous  lUustralions  drawn  by  Ernest  Grisbt. 

*'  This  magnificent  rvlume  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  most  interesting  workt 
tohiek  hat  ever  proceeded  .from  art  American  pen,  wkiie  its  fretkntss  is  equal  ta 
Ikatfifany  similar  hook.  Cetonel  Dodge  Affj  chosen  a  tiibjeci  sf-akick  he  is 
matter,  'iMd  treated  it  tvitk  a/nlness  th/st  leaves  nothing  more  to  £e  desired^  and 
in  a  style  vihiek  it  charming  equally  for  its  pictureiqueness  and  its  purity.** 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illastrations,  6s, 

Emanuel  On  Diamonds  and  Precious 

stones :  their  History,  Value,  and  Properties ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaming  their  Reality.  By  Harry  Emanuel,  F.R,G.S. 
With  Domeions  Illustrations,  Tinted  and  Pkin, 
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Crown  8to,  doth  extia,  with  rUostntioni,  71.  6^, 

The  Englishman's  House: 

A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in  Selecting  or  Building  a 
House,  with  full  Estimate!  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c  B7  C.  J. 
RiCHAKDSON.     Thirf  Edition,     With  nearly  600  Illustrations. 

"      inltn<Udtfn>ft'y»'<^g-ftlffBa'<Uvii.,atIinn,tuis-ltclmical 


of  mrry  ttfU  ef 

nttj./rtm  *  m> 


r<,fc  ,/A. 


Crown  8to,  cloth  boards,  61.  per  Volume ;  a  few  Large  Paper 
copies  (onlf  50  printed),  at  l%s.  per  VoL 

Early  English  Poets. 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosakt. 

"Mr.  Griaaft  lua  tftnt  Ihl  mutl  labmsta  atid  tit  tiatl  tntJaaiailic  cart  en 
0a*trftcl  rmleraliim  and  pTtstmatiBH  sf  lit  liii ;  and  it  il  viry  Mnliktly  Ihtit 
tmr  riiitr  tditiim  e/  tht  fttt  can  mtr  it  callid  for.  .  .  Ftvm  Mr.  Graiarl  wt 
Miwajrs  txttct  and  altvayi  rtctivt  tiJ^nal  rentiCi  i^mOitfittunl  and  com^ttnt 
«40Mnfa>."— EXAUINU:. 


1.  Fletcher's ( Giles,  B.D.) 

CompUtiPotna:  Cbiisl's  Viclorie 
in  Hearen,  Christ'*  Viotoiie  on 
Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over 
Death,  and  Minor  Poems. 
With  Memorial- Introduction  and 
Notes,     One  Vol. 

2.  Davies'     (Sir    John) 

Compute  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cludiDg  Psalms  I.  to  L.  in  Verse, 
and  other  hitherto  Ucpublist"'* 


Steel    Portrait,     Index 

Lioes,  and  Clossarial  Indei,  &c. 

Three  Vols. 

4.  Sidttey's  (Sir  Philip) 

ComfUte  PoiHcal  Works,  in- 
cliujing  all  those  in  "Arcadia." 
With  Portrait,  Memorial- Intro- 
duction, Essay  on  (he  Poetry  of 
Sidney,  and  Notes.    Three  Vols, 

5.  Donne's    (Dr.    Jokn) 

Compute  Poetical  Worki,  in- 
cluding the  Satires  and  various 
from  MSS,  With  Memorial-In. 
Eroduetion  and  Notes- 

[/n  Ihtfras. 


,   tot  the  first    nme    Col- 
lected  and  Edited.      With  Me- 
moriat-lnlroduction  and  Notes. 
Two  Vols. 
3.  Herrick's (Robert) Hes- 

ftrida.    Noble    Numia-s,     and 

;*  OtiervolumtiarriitiKlivtpnpaTaiiiiK. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Fairholt's  Tobacco: 

Its  History  and  Associations  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and 
its  Manufacture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
By  F.  W.  Faisholt,  F.S.A.  A  New  Edition,  with  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  upwards  of  too  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

■H  co^Zh  ntonimend  aliii  to  lie  cotanri  nnd  ie  the  tntmiis  of  tit  tnuci- 
malietud  bat  crrlainly  not  nrelrtled  wtrd.     .     .    .     Full  ^  inltritt  and  in- 
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Crown  Svo,  cloth  entra,  with  Illustnitions,  4J.  dd. 

Faraday 's  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle. 

Lectures  delivered  to  a  Juvenile  Audienca      A  New  Edition. 
Edited  by  W.  Crookes,  F.C.S.     With  nnmerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  clolh  extca,  with  IllustnitioDs,  4r.  bd. 

Faraday's  l^arious  Forces  of  Nature. 

ANewEdition.  Editedby  W.  Crookbs,  F.CS.  Withnumeroni 
Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  eitra,  with  Illnstnitions,  ^s.  td. 

Finger-Ring  Lore: 

Historical,  Legendaiy,  and  Anecdotal. — Earliest  Notices;  Supersti- 
tions ;  Ring  Investiture,  Secular  and  Ecclesiastical ;  Betrothal  and 
Wedding  Rings ;  Ring-tokens ;  Memorial  and  Mortuary  Rings  ; 
Posy-Rings;  Customs  and  Incidents  in  Connection  with  Rings; 
Remarkable  Rings,  &c  By  William  Jones,  F.S. A.  With  Hun- 
dreds of  IllustialioQS  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 

"Enttrt  fxUy  ittls  Ikt  wkaU  sui/ccl,  and ^vts  OH  amirmtl  of  ittformalioti 
and  eifuraJ  rtsdittg  in  rtfirena  tktrtte  which  is  of  vry  high  ittttrtit.  Th4 
book  u  not  onlji  a  lorl  sf  kUlory  of  fingir-ringi,  but  is  a  iolUclisn  of  amahla 
in  anntction  viilh  tirm.  .  .  .  Tin  Bolnmc  it  adiniraily  illnstraltd,  and 
nitogetke'  affords  an  arnsunt  ofamatemtnl  and  infottttation  iiiMck  u  net  otker- 

"  Ont  ^  tkou  goai^ing  books  miicA  art  as  fuU  4/  amusttntnt  as  ^  insfruc 

The  Ruskin  Grimk. — Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  &r.  6^: 
gill  edges,  -J,.  6rf. 

German  Popular  Stories. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Gkimm,  and  Tranr:Uted  by  EdGjUL 

Taylor.      Edited,   with  an   Introduction,  >/j  John   Ruskin. 

With  22  Illustrations  alter  the  inimitable  designs  of  Geokgi 

Critikshank.  Both  Series  Complete. 
"  Thi  iiiutfralims  eflhii  volumt .  .  .  .  art  of  gnifi  itirUng  and  admirailt 
mrt.tfaclaaprteistfyfaraUtl  in  ilroatioH  to  fit  characlir  ^Iht  talti  which 
th^  illustratt ;  and  tkt  vriginai  itckinftt  as  J  hnvf  btfort  said  \n  tht  Afftndix  to 
■H '  Eimunlt  of  DroBi^'  isrrt  lamvalUd  in  rKostrrfnlnas  of  touch  unci  Run- 
X j^ii <ufiiaUtits^dilimatitn,tmTivalledntnbfhiin).   .         .TomaJu 


One  VoL  crown  8vo,  cloth  estra,  9/. 

Gilbert's  (W.  S.J  Original  Plays  : 

"A  Wicked  World,"    "  Charity,"    "  The    Palace  of   Truth," 
"  Pygmalion,"  "  Trial  by  Jury,''  &.C. 
"  Hit  mirimanshif  it  in  its  way  ttrftct ;  it  is  virji  imnJ,  W17  ivtn,  vtrj 
wsll  tnllaintd,  and  twlltniljt  babnad  Itrinrf Aw'."— Objutu. 
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One  Shilling  MoDthl;,  DlnstiBted  b;  Akthub.  Hopkins. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Edited  by  SVLVANUS  Urban,  Gentleman. 

/N  tuHnt  to  raltn  tlu  "GENTLEMANS  MAGAZINE"  iulu  toHtiim 
il  famurh  ktU.  lit  PubHilun  do  lal  Un  Bgkt  a/  tlu  eluatgtd  caniiHmi 
WkiU  tMe^ntairting  am.  fuiiirrical  ctttittiaty  vikich 


daUi  both  Id  Iki  rtigm  if  Gtorgi  ikt  Secmd,  thert 

^M  pmttttwitktktiOtighlef  adirlant  pasi,ar  to  aajim  siavuaiy  lo  traaitim* 

tlu  affOcaliiiti  efwlath  ii  uniuitid  to  iki  alltrtd  omditiinH  e/ sxaty  at  tht 
frtitni  timt.  It  it  smfAi  to  rttidtr  tht  Magiai'u  te  llu  ien/JtmoH  if  ti>-daf 
ahat  ('■  tarlier  timtx  U  prtvtd  io  iiu  gentlgitbin  of  a  fas!  gmaration.  NnB 
fiaturts  tuill  it  intredtiad  to  tail  tit  flaci  of  Ihai  viiiih  ditaffear;  in  tit 
must  irHfariaiti  rtspKts,  h^rvevfr,  ikt  cenrttcting  tirtks  Aft^ffn  ike  fvtsfnf  and 

cwt^icvims  fiffrtitm  of  tht  cstftfntt,  viiU  retain  tke  fircminenee  ussigjud  themt 
imdmU  be  trtatedtmtk  Ike  addid  brtadtk  tkaf  spttKgs /ram  increased Jamik- 
aritji  viith  aulluirilia  and  mare  IXOit  apprecialisn  sf  the  frimince  of  Ha 
Bifffrafker  and  Ike  Historian.  Science^  ivkich  <tmfers  ufen  the  age  special 
ttnsnencey  viU  have  its  latest  etnchisians  and  forecasts  presented  in  a  manner 
aluci  skail  brinr  them  wilkiH  Ike  graip  iif  the  general  reader,  Tke  philo- 
sophical aspect  of  Politics,  the  matters  vihick  effect  Imperial  interests,  villi  be 
refiaraled  frffm  tke  rijMilriee  ^ party,  and  ^tl  receive  a  due  share  of  atterttion, 
Archaolagy  frtder  wkicK  cemprtkenave  kead  may  be  included  Geneale£y,  To- 
pograjAy,  and  other  similar  matters).  Natural  History,  Sfirrt  and  Adventure, 
Pottn,  Belies  Leifrts,  Art  in  all  its  man^feslations,  vAU  constitute  a  portion 
A^  the  contents;  and  Essays  upon  social  sufy'ects  will,  as  heretofore,  be  inter- 
sttrud.  Under  tke  head  of  Table  Tali  mailers  of  current  inltresi  vAU  be 
eGtcMsud,  andfistts  of  historic  value  laill  be  preseroed.  A  Work  of  Fiction  by 
tome  novelist  a  kightsf _potition  will  run  through  the  pages  of  the  Magaxine, 
and  v^l  it  Uhislraied  ^  artists  of  kno^on  excellence.  With  a  full  sense  of 
what  is  involved  in  their  promise,  and  with  ajirm  resolution  to  aiide  by  tketr 
pledges,  the  PuhUshert  undertake  to  spare  no  exertion  that  is  necessary  to  secure 
tkeiigiesf.  class  of  contributions,  to  place  the  Magaxine  in  the  first  rank  of 
teridTs,  and  to  fit  tt  to  take  its  place  on  tke  table  and  on  the  shelves  of  all  classes 
^<ullivated  English 
*^,*  f/ffttt  r&idy, 
pmiZs.dd. ;  and  Cases  far  L 

Demy  4to,  cloth  eslra,  with  lUuslrations,  311.  W. 

Gillray  the  Caricaturist : 

The  Stoif  of  his  life  ajid  Times,  with  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of 
his  Engravings.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  F.S.A. 
With  83  full-page  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
Ciown  8to,  cloth  extra,  with  a  Map,  3;.  td. 

Gold; 

or,  L^al  Regulations  for  the  Standard  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Ware  in  the  different  Countries  of  the  World.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Studnitz  by  Mrs.  Bkbwbr,  and  Edited,  with 

additions,  by  Edwin  W.  Steeeter. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  gilt  and  gi't  edges,  7j.  dd. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Thought  ; 

An  ENCYCLOP.EDIA  OF  Quotations  from  Writers  of  all  Times 
and  Countries.     Selected  and  Edited  by  Theddoks  Taylor. 
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Square  i6mo  (Tiuchnitz  size], 

The  Golden  Library , 

Bayard   Taylor's  Diver- 
sions of  the  Echo  Club- 
The  Booh  of  Clerical  Anec- 

Byron's  Don  yuan. 
Carlyle  (Thomas)  on  the 

Choict  of  Books.    With  a  Me- 

Emerson's    Letters    and 

Social  Aims. 

Godwin's(  William)Lives 

of  the  NtcTtmaacers. 
Holmes* s  Autocrat  of  the 

Breakfati  Table.     With  aa   In- 
troductiaa  by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the 

Brtakfast  Tablt. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddi- 
ties. Complete.  With  all  the 
original  IQustratlons. 

Irving' s     (  WasMngton) 

Talis  of  a  TraoelUr. 

Irving' s      (  Washingbm) 

Tales  of  the  Alhamira, 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes 

and  Occupatioiti  of  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia. 

Both  Series  Completeln  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays :  A 

Tale  for  a  Cbimney  Comer,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait,  and 
IntioductioD  byEDUUND  Ollibk 
"  A  string  exceUtnily  printed  and  ta.  , 
aitd  alingelher  o/troctuv.  — Booeuu.kr. 


cloth  extra,  V.  per  Tolnme. 
Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas) 

Mart d' Arthur;  The  Stories  of 
King  Arthur,  and  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table.    Edited  by 

B.  MONTQOMBRIE  RANKING. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Let- 
ters. A  New  Translation,  with 
Historical  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  T.  M'Chie.  D.D., 
LL.D. 

Pope's  Complete  Poetical 

Works. 
Rochefoucauld's  Maxims 

and  Moral  Refections.  WTith 
Notes,  and  an  Introdoctoiy 
Essay  by  Sainte-Bkuve. 

St.   Pierre's    Paul    and 

Virginia,  and  the  Indian  Cot- 
tage.   Edited,  with  Life,  by  the 

.   Rei.  E.  CuisKE. 

Shelley 's  Early  Poems 
end  Queen  Mab,  with  Essay  by 
Leigh  Hunt. 

Shelley's   Later   Poems : 

LaoD  and  Cytbna,  &c. 

Shelley's  Posthumous 

Poems,  the  Shelley  Papers,  fto. 

Shelley's    Prose    Works, 

including  A  Refutation  of  Deism, 
2astrovi,  Sl  Icvyne,  &c. 

White's  Natural  History 

efSelbome.     Edited,  wilb  addi- 
tions,     by     TbohAs     Bbown, 
F.US. 
tfully  oKfialaled  tielttmesf  h^ndy  itt  eize. 


Small  Svo,  cloth  gUt,  £i. 

Gosse's  King  Erik  : 

A  Tragedy.     By  Edmund  W.  Gosss.   Vignette  by  W.  B.  Scott. 
"  Wj  kavt  stldtm  uett  a  marked  an  advance  in  a  lecmd  teei  iejmd  a  fint 
Itt  meriti  are  lelid  attd^a  very  kigk  erder."—AciJ>tM1. 
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Small  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  5/. 

Gosse  On  Viol  and  Flute. 

Second  Edition.    With  a  Vignette  b^  W.  B.  Scott. 
Half'bound,  paper  boards,  2 

The  Graphic  Portfolio. 

Firty  Engravings  from  "  The  Graphic,"  most  carefiillypiinted  on 
the  finest  plate  paper  (18  in.  by  15  in.)  from  the  Original  Engtavings. 
The  Drawings  are  by  S.  L.  FiLDES,  Helen  Paterson,  Hubert 
Heucomeg,  Sydney  Hall,  E.  J.  Gregory,  G.  D.  Leslie, 
W.  SuALL,  G.  Du  Maurikr,  Sir  John  Gilbbrt,  G.  J.  Pik- 
WELL,  Charles  Green,  G.  Durand,  M.  E.  Edwards,  A.  B. 
Houghton,  H.  S.  Marks,  F.  W.  Lawsoh,  H.  Weigall, 
and  others. 

Admirailt  indHmttrmd  txprtitint.at 


Dem7  8to,  cbth  extra,  vrith  lUnstrations,  21/. 

Greeks  and  Romans  (The  Ufe  of  the). 

Described  from  Antique  Monnments.  Bf  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
KONBR.  Translated  Irom  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited 
by  Dr.  F.  Bueffer.     With  545  Illostraaons. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7/.  &/. 

Greenwood's  Low-Life  Deeps: 

An  Account  ot  the  Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there  ;  including 
"  The  Man  and  Dog  Fight,"  with  much  additional  and  con- 
firmatonr  evidence;  "With  a.  TallyMan,"  "A  Fallen  Star," 
"The  Betting  Barber,"  "A  Coal  Marriage,"  &c  By  JaUES 
Greenwood.   With  Illustrations  in  tint  by  Alfred  Concanen. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustratious,  7/.  6d. 

Greenwood's  Wilds  of  London: 

Descriptive  Sketches,  from  Personal  Observations  and  Experience, 
of  Remaricable  Scenes,  People,  and  Places  in  London.  By  Jahes 
Grkenwood.  With  13  Tmted  Illustrations  by  AlfredComcanen. 


ifoil  trrimtt  Ainm^  /met  Kure  i«  (**  ckaraelir 


sttivf  jiiigkt  it  it  to  do  hii  %umAU  endttrvour  ttrmardx  gxfiosirt^  and  tJttir^atiag 


teeiai  abuses  and  thou  kolesHd-conur  tvih  ^AicA  a^ict 
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Crown  8to,  cloth  exM,  gUt,  with  Illiutrations,  4/.  W. 

Guyot  's  Earth  and  Man  ; 

or.  Physical  G«ogi«ph]r  id  its  RelatioD  to  the  History  oTMuilditil. 
VTith  Additions  by  Froressors  Agassiz,  Fiekce,  and  GRAY.  II 
Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel,  some  Coloured,  and  a  copious  Index. 

Crown  8vo,  clolh  extra,  &, 

Hake 's  New  Symbols  : 

Poems.    By  Thomas  Gordon  Hake. 


'f  book  ireathti  a  ^rt  and  ennehlint  it^titmr,  tkavis  wtlctmu 
d  yiiMt  til  kigluit  treqf  ef  imagHtuHvi 


Medium  8td,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  IIluEtrations,  ^s.  6d. 

Hail's  (Mrs.  S.  C.J  Sketches  of  Irish 

Ciaraeltr.  With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by 
Danul  Maclisb,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  W.  Hakvby,  and  G. 
Ckuikshane. 

"Tktlriik  SktUlui  ef  Ihii  tadf  nstmiU  Mut  Mifferd'i  iautiful  EHtliih 
SlUlckis  ii  'OurViUagi;  but  Ikiy  an  far  mart  victrsui  ami/ictitmfm  and 

Three  Vols,  royal  4to,  cloth  boaids,  £t  6i. 

Historical  Portraits  ; 

Upwards  of  43a  Engravings  of  Rare  Prints.  Comprising  the 
Collections  of  RoDD,  Richardson,  Caulfikld,  &c.  With 
Descriptive  Text  to  eveiy  Plate,  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  most 
important  Historical  and  Biographical  Facts  and  Dates  connected 
with  each  Portrait,  and  references  to  original  Authorities. 

Two  Vols,  8vo,  cloth  wtra,  with  Illustrations,  36/. 

Haydon's  Correspondence  &  Table-Talk. 

With  a  Memoir  by  his  Son,  Fkedbric  Wordsworth  Haydon. 
Compri^ng  a  la^e  number  of  hitherto  Unpublished  Letters  from 

KBATS,    WlLKlB,    SOUTHKY,    WORDSWORTH,    KlRKUP,    LbICH 

Hunt,  Landsbbr,  Horace  Smith,  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  Goitki, 
Mrs.  SiDDOSS,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Taltourd,  Jeffrey,  Miss 
MiTFOBD,  Mackeady,  Mrs.  Browning,  Ixjckkart,  Hallah, 
and  others.  With  23  Illustrations,  including  Facsimiles  of  many 
interesting  Sltetchei,  Portrsuts  of  Haydon  by  Keats  and  Wilkib, 
and  Hayix>n's  Portraits  of  Wileis,  Kbats,  and  Maria  Foots. 
B*,  fe  w  aiailian  of  iU^  infiresi  hi  a  J"^^  ^jf^^i*^^ 
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Crown  Sto,  doth  extra,  gilt,  ^s.  6d. 

Hooch's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Piose  and  Veisc.  Including  the  Crzau  of  tub  Comic 
Annuals.  With  Life  of  the  Aothoi,  Portrait,  and  oret  Tro 
Hnndred  original  Illustiations. 

**  Not  BHly  dctt  ikt  vbIuku  inclutie  ifu  htHxr-knrmit  /wmt  hf  iht  atiikor,  but 
altaaiaiiiiaMilyiiiaTitrJas  'litCnam  of  ikt  Comic  Annuah.'  Stakditicuna 
tkiitti  at '  Dm  I  feu  tmell  Fin  t '  '  TAt  Fariik  Rtveiutitn,'  and '  Huggiiu  attd 
Dufgita,"  will  nrner  mxHl  rraileri.'—GsATUlc. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Photographic  Portrait,  61. 

Hood's  (Tom)  Poems,  Humorous  and 

Palhelk.     Edited,  with  a  Memou-,  by  his  Sister,  Fkances  Frer- 

UNS  BSODEUP. 
"  TAert  art  many  fioemt  is  thf  voluttit  vihich  tkt  very  hat  ju^t  might  well 
miliaJuJir  kii/alitr-!  nwi.--STA»DAEE. 

Square  crown  Svo,  in  a  handsome  and  spedallj-dedgned  binding, 
gilt  edges,  61. 

Hood's  (Tom)  From  Nowhere  to  the 

North  Poll:  A  Noah's  ArlcEeolc^ical  Narrative.  With  25  Illus- 
trations \sf  W.  Brunton  and  E.  C.  Barnes. 

•  Tht  iinciMHW  UlUrpna  it  prvfiarly  inlmfmrd  milk  tit  fiHglint  rkymri 
mkitk  cktidrtK  lave  and  ltar%  so  tasily.  Messrs.  Bntitim  and  Barnes  de  fvU 
jiutice  fo  tie  wriler'i  meainne.  and  a  fleasanter  result  of  tAe  hartnimima  cb- 
efrraHoHof  autft^r  and  artist  could  net  6edesired."^Tiugi?,. 

•     Crown  Svo,  clolh  extra,  gilt,  71.  6d. 

Hook's   (Theodore)    Choice   Humorous 

Works,  including  his  Ludicrous  Advchtnres,  Bons-mots,  Puns, 
and  Hoaxes.  With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Fac- 
similes,  and  Illustrations. 

Two  Vols,  royal  Bto,  with  Coloured  Frontispieces,  cloth  extra,  £i  5^. 

Hope's  Costume  of  the  ^indents. 

Illustrated  in  upwards  of  320  Outline  Engravings,  containing  Re- 
raesentations  of   Egyptian,    Greek,    and    Roman    Habits    and 

"  The  luistance  tfmaxy  ixptnsiiic  murks,  amlaining^  all  that  may  be  ntcessarr 

■■     * '    ■       --   '         -■-■-'-  ■  -,  etAtrs  et 


ientlf  atr^  to 


Hue^er's  The  Troubadours: 

A  History  of  Provengal  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  Francis  Hueffer.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  iw.  W. 
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Crown  Sfo,  doth  extra,  71. 

Home's  Orion: 

An  Epic  Poem,  in  Tbree  Books.  By  Richard  Hengist  Houix. 

Tenth  Edition. 
"  QricK  ■Bill  be  admitUd,  iy  ntry  man  1/  gtmni,  a  it  au  afikt  nsNitt,  if  ntt 
tktvtry9uiUsi,feeticatworioftktivt,  lU  diftcUart  triviai  And  c*nP*itttaiuUt 
Hi  btaHliri  inlnruii:  and  lufriiiit." —i.BGt.1  Alum  For. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  -ji.  6d. 

Howeifs  Capital  and  Labour. 

Incladin^  Chspters  on  the  History  of  Guilds ;  Trades  Unions 
Apprentices ;  Technical  Education ;  Intimidation  and  Ficlieting 
Restraints  on  Trade  ;  Strikes — their  Objects,  Aims,  and  Results 
Trade  Councils  ;  Arbitration  ;  Co-operation  ;  Friendly  Sociedes 
the  Labour  Laws,  ic.  By  George  Howell,  Aumor  of  "A 
Handy  Book  of  the  Labour  Laws,"  late  Parliainentary  Secretary 
to  the  Trades  Unions  of  Great  Britain, 

Atlas  foho,  half  morocco,  gilt,  £$  ^s. 

The  Italian  Masters  : 

Autotype  Facsimiles  of  Original  Drawings 

With  Critical  and  Descriptive  Notes,  ■^' 

by  J.  Couvns  Ca&b. 

"  Tiis  if  Undid  vcltimi.    .    .    Mr.  Ca.rr't  tkoia  n/  t-iamfiii  kat  ittn  dkiaitd 

iy  widt  kniwUdge aitd fint  tael,    .    .    Tki  majeritjhsyt  bten nfredMcid mt\ 

ib>t  kitMrrto  j/oAtn,  tnt  it  is  tkit  ivAiek  gtMS  iJU  ^ari  iit  sfttcial  vaIiu"^~Pm,l 
Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6t. 

Jeux  d' Esprit, 

Written  and  Spoken,  of  the  Later  Wits  and  Humourists.  Collected 
and  Edited  by  Hcnrv  S.  Leigh. 
'•  This  thiTBHtkly  cimgtmaZ  piict  1^  viatk  .  .  .  Mr.  Lti^'tclaimto  praiuit 
thrir/old:  luluiifinfsnntdllii  duljo/tailtr  ailh  iart  and  Jitdgmnt ;  ht  Mat 
rtilcnd  manji  steltK  sr  sttayid  bms-mcli  la  thtir  riektful  swntrs ;  and  /u  tat 
txtrciad  ktitdilitrial  fnnctinHi  dtlicatily  and  sfaringl]i."—T}iji.\  TsuatiKtK. 
Two  Vols.  8to,  with  5:  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  141, 

Josephus's  Complete  Works. 

Translated  by  Wkiston.     Containing  both  "  The  Antiquities  of 
the  Jews,"  and  "The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fij. 

Lamb's  Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 

Dorus.     Carefully  teprinted  from  the  recently  discorered  unique 
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Small  8t<\  doth,  fdll  ^  pit  ede«s,  with  niastrationi,  fo. 

Kavanaghs'  Pearl  Fountain, 

And  other  Fairy  Storiei.  By  Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanagh. 
With  Thirty  Illoslntioni  by  J,  Moyi  Smith. 

"  Cmmm  nrw  fairy  ittrin  tf  Ou  ild  lyft,  wmi  tf  Uirm  at  dtUikffuIei  tlu 
iai  f/Crimm-i'GirmanPoftiUrSlrriri.'     ■     .     .    .     Far  llii  mesi  fart,    Oi 

'  .  '.  '" Mr.  tftyr' SmU^i  ill^traUm.  tot',  art  i^tt^raiU.  i«*  %t  tiai 
vUUraUit.  Anyumtmmldta  at  tlu  fint  glatui  that  kt  ii  a  raiiitvitka 
maud,  and  a  vtry  tmammen  mind  tot— tint  lu  ii  a  Jidry  rahM,  and  Ikai  At  it 
ptang  ai  iku/advitrr  te  uw  enr—tntkattt  rtarfing  rveit  a  word  w"  tht  xlsry, 
Atam,  Hflkt  Ikt  fairy-tiki  rjfkct  ^  Uu  tiUlt  ficlurt  rf  Ike  /airy-iird  '  Don't- 
forti'-';  flying  tVf  iaihtnttJairy-lamd.  A  for.  fer/nllj  d-.-m-tiktim- 
fration  efjairy-land  kai  hardly  ttm  gitm  m  any  iliuilration  of  fairy  tola 
witkin  «>-*<fwi(r^.''— SrKTATm. 

Crown  8io,  doUi  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  71.  6d. 

Lamb's  Complete  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions,  with 
many  Pieces  hitherto  unpublished.     Edited,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction, by  R.  H.  Shepherd.     With  Two  Portraits  and  Fac- 
umileof  a  page  of  the  "Essay  on  Roast  Pig." 
"A  comfliU  iditieH  ^  Lattdi-i  turiiiftt,  in  fnu  and  vtrw,  iai  !nr  im 
WOMtld.  and  a  ««.  IMffliid.       Tki  iditor  offiar.  Is  hart  talm  grtat  faim 
tt  hint  letllktr    LamiS  icaltmd  cunlntKrioml,  and  kit  cel/tcHen  comtmt  a 
imtnbtr  of  fircrz  vkick  art  row  rrfrrdtuid Jar  tki  flrit  timt  amt  tkrir  aritmal 
mffiaranci  in  tx^riov^idftTiadicail.^'—SA^0^lD^,■1i^elmm, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  nomcrons  Illustrations,  lor.  6d. 

Mary  &  Charles  Lamb: 

Tbeir  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains.  With  Reminiscences  and 
Notes  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  With  Hancock's  Portrait  of 
the  Essayist,  Facsimilesof  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First  Editions 
of  Lamb's  and  Coleridge's  Works,  and  numerous  lUostrations. 

"  Vrry  many  paaofa  mU  diligkl  Ikoir  fond  0/  littritry  frifili  ;  kardfy  aaty 
tor1ionwill/aiIiHimtcrtllfor!ocrrtefCkar!iiLamiandk<i  liilit. "— Stakdaw), 

Demy  Svo,  doth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  l&r. 

Lamont  's  Yachting  in  the  Arctic  Seas; 

or.  Notes  of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Nei^< 
bonrhood  of  Spitzbei^en  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  By  James  Lamont, 
r.R.G.S,  With  numerous  fuU-page  ILustrations  by  Dr.  LiVBSAY. 


a  Hagrafky  of  Arctic  -coyagim,  itis  fUasant  ts'vail  nitk  a  nal  atii 
and  information  oi  lo  tnait  tknn  anflkmg 
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Crown  Svo,  clotli  extra,  with  Illnstnitioiu,  7/.  td. 

Life  in  London  ; 

or,  The  History  of  Jeirf  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.  With 
the  nhole  of  CruIkshAhk's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after  the 
Oripnals. 

■   Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  .extra,  4J-,  6(f. 

Linton 's  yoshua  Davidson, 

Christian  and  Communist.  Bj  E.  Lvnn  Linton.  Sixth  Edition, 
with  a  New  Preface. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  71.  &/. 

Longfellow' s  Complete  Prose  Works. 

Including  "Outre  Mer,"  "Hyperion,"  "  Kavanach,"  "The 
Poets  and  Poelry  of  Europe."  and  "  Driftwood."  With  Portnut 
and  Illustrations  by  Valentine  Bkomlev. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  lUustrations,  1$.  (>d, 

Longfellow 's  Poetical  Works. 


"Mr,  Lsneftlitrvthasfari....  -^  ^-..  ,.—  -^  ,,„_^ 

■ ' —  *__^_  .  ™_  J  i.v  ^,^.1 — :,.. .-,  ,f  *t.  —-,^i.4  i.; — F  __^  rightly  and  fairly 

•fu  comrftort  tsl  qf  v»itings  of  any  marJrit  ana  kavt  comt  o^  tm- 


Maclise's  Gallery  of  Illustrious  Literary 

Characters.     With  Notes  by  Dr.  MAGtuN,     Edited,  with  copious 
Additional  Notes,  by  William  Bates,  B.A. 

"Out  ef  ikt  mail  tHttrtllmf  Vflwmtl  a/  tUi^lar'l  lifrralurr."~Tmxs. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  2i.  6^. 

Madre  Natura  v.  The  Moloch  of  Fashion. 

By  Luke    Limnek.      With  32  Illustrations   by    the    Xuthor. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
"Agraailf  wrillm  ami  ammiiiffy  illiatraiid.    Csntiaim  una  and  tniditioK 
mrt  musht  te  itar  on  th4  nUiJect  tUtetttud  pi  jV." — Lancet. 
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HAndMtnely  printed  in  fanriniile,  price  ^f. 

Magna  Charta. 

,  An  eiuct  Facsimile  of  the   Original  Document  in  the  British 
Mnseom,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2  feet 
wide,  witli  tlie  Arms  and  Seals  of  the  Barons  emblazoned  m  G<dd 
and  Colours. 
*.*  A  fnll  Translation,  with  Notes,  on  a  large  sheet,  &/. 

Crown  %ia,  doth  extra,  "js.  6d. 

Maid  of  Norway  (The). 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  Birkbbck.     With  Pen  and 
Ink  Sketches  of  Norw^ian  Scenery. 

Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustiations,  71.  bd, 

Mark  Twain 's  Adventures  of  TomSawyer, 

With  One  Hundred  Illustrations, 

"  Thi  tarlitrfart  c/  tit  hvi  is  lo  mr  limAiig  fit  mait  amuiing  Ihag  Mark 
gtitmiu,a«ds<imtlimaal«tostfatkilu:."—K-!»s»s»it, 

"A  bonk  la  bt  rtad.  Thtrt  is  a  cirtain/rttlaua  mid  niwii/y  aSffn/  it.aprac- 
litatlf  T/mtoKtic  ckaractir,  ss  to  sfeaM.vtkick  aili  tnair  ii  titty  allractivi."— 

*«*  Also  a  Popular  Edition,  post  8va,  illustrated  boards,  at  as. 

Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  with  lUuatralions,  7j.  dd, 

Mark  Twain 's  Choice  Works. 

Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author.     With  Life, 
Portrait,  and  numerous  Illostrations. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  21. 

Mark   Twain's  Pleasure  Trip  on  the 

ContineHtof  Etiroft.   •  ("The  Innocents  AbKwd,"  and  "Tlie 
New  Pilgrim's  Progress.") 

Two  Vols,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  i&i. 

Marston's  (Dr.   JVestland)   Dramatic 

and  Ptitual  Works.     Collected  Library  Edition. 
"  Tit  '  Patrlaait's  DaugMtr'  is  OK  tasit  in  fit  Oiseri  ef  modtrn  dramoHc 

viiui  sta'us  1^  t>umril  an  so  frttly  deuilcptd,  ixceft  tht  '  Ttrquato  Tasit '  of 
Cotlit.  T/ufU^isalmlriofarliitlil  sami  siHss  lial  a  flay  qf  Stfixlts  is  a 
wwkofari;  it  u  ont  limfiU  tdta  it  a  liaie  of itraduai  dtvtlofimtrti  ,  .  .  'Tit 
Favaitritt  if  Fortuitt'  ts  otu  of  lit  mtil  imftrtaal  additions  to  tit  iloti  tf 
Sagiisk  freu  comedjr  ihai  haj  orsK  Hiadt  dttrvt£  tit  ^mi  etntmry." — Tjius. 
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Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  %t,\ 

Marston  's  (Philip  B.J  All  in  AH: 

Poems  and  SonnetSi 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  %s. 

Marston 's  (Philip  B.)  Song  Tide, 

And  other  Poems.     Second  Edition, 
Handsomely  lialf-bound,  India  Proofs,  royal  folio,  ^lo  ;  I,arge  Paper 
copies.  Artists'  India  Proofs,  elephant  folio,  £3a. 

Modem  Art  : 

A  Series  of  superb  Line  Engravings,  from  the  Works  of  Distin- 
guished Faintera  of  the  English  and  Foreign  Schools,  selected 
from  Galleries  and  Private  Collections  in  Great  Britain.  With 
descriptive  Text  by  James  Dafforne. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  7j.  fid. 

Muses  of  May  fair : 

Vers  de  Societe  of  the  Nineteenth  Centurf.  Including  Selections 
from  Tennyson,   Browning,   Swinburne,   Rossktti,  Jean 

iNGELOW,    LOCKKR,    InGOLDSHY,    HoOD,    LYTTON,    C.    S.    C.J 

Landor,  Austin  Dobson,  fi[c.     Edited  by  H.  C.  Penneh, 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6t.  ,  a  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 

The  New  Republic  ; 

or.  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country  Hoose. 
By  W.  H.  Maliock. 

"  Tke  great  charrtt  of^  th4  iook  ties  in  tkt  clever  asid  artistic  vh^  ih*  diaiogut 
is  marmgrd,  ajtd  i^  divera  and  various  fxpedifnti  fy  wAvA,  wnilst  ike  lave  o* 
Oimgkt  en  tvtry  f*gt  it  it  ft  ai  a  imi  Mick,  it  nrvrr  lasts  ils  realistic  atptct. 
.  .  .  It  it  rlvliig  Mgk  praise  It  a  wtr^i  of  this  sort  to  tay  that  it  aisolutefy 
Ttteds  to  he  takett  at  a  vfhaie.  and  thai  ditjoiHled  extracts  here  and  there  would 
entirelt/ail  ta  cmsvy  any  idea  of  the  artistic  taatj;  tke  careflU  and  anacientiims 
sequence  e/iakat  is  evidently  tke  irilUant  ontanne  ^  much  iatieitt  theugkt  and 
stuA.  .  .  .  Encatgk  has  now  Been  said  to  recommend  these  velun'—  '' 
reader  wis  desires  temrlking  ttietit 
Mf  lanes  o/tkBUfkl  in  his  own  mind, 

into  his  aaify  ii/e.    .    .    .    Here  is  --,,-v ,  —  — -_  —  ,.  ^— - — _,, 

to  anyone  wko  can  appreciate  or  urtderstand  '  Tke  N'evf  Hepuihc,'  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  rare  treat,  — Obshrvbk. 

*,•  Tke  Original  Edition,  «i  Tara  Vols,  crown  %vo,  2\s.,  may  also 


Square  Svo,  cloth  eitra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  c 

North  Italian  Folk. 
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MOORE'S  HITHERTO   UNCOLLECTED  WRITIJVGS. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Frontispiece,  91. 

Prose  and  Verse — Humorous,  Satirical 

and  Se»limental~iy  THOMAS  MOORE.  Chiefly  from  the 
AuChor'sMSS.,  and  all  hitherto  Inedited  and  Uncollected.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  Richa&d  Hernb  Shefhekd. 

"  Tkis  volume  is  jnainfy  drrived  from  Htanunript  louroes,  ayu2  consists  ntiirgijf 
a/  iwrdilid  and  utuollicttd  direct  m  prau  and  vrrsi,  Tlu  Nsti  Bsokt  and 
ConimoB-ilact  Basks  of  Thomas  Moore,  lagtlker  wit*  a  large  utais  of  correspond- 

tnce  and  Ike  original  draxghts  and  manuscripts  of  Ms  ftSuipal  v^'"" ' 

ban/or  somi  Hmi  in  the  poiuuies  0/ the  prtsext  piOil&heri,  and  ^ 
txaminalion  torietd  so  miieh  matter  of  permanent  literary  it  ' 
thought  advisable  to  place  them  beyond  reach  or  chartie  if  , 
fatture  dispersion  of  these  autographs.    Nopifce,  either  in  pro 
M  this  volume,  which  has  alreadj/  appeared  in  ar^  of  ike  edil 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  V^ette  Portraits,  price  6t.  per  VoL 

The  Old  Dramatists  : 

Ben  JonsoTt's  Works. 

With   Notes,   Critical    and    Ejt- 

Elanatory.    and    a   Biographical 
lemoii  by  WiixiAU  Giffobd. 
Edited  by   Col.  Cunninqham. 
Three  Vols. 
Chapman's  Works. 

Now  First  Collected.  Complete 
in  Three  Vols.  .Vol.  1.  contains 
the  Plays  complete,  including  the 
doubtful  ooes  ;  Vol.  II.  the 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by 


Ai.aERNON  Charles  Swin- 
BURME  i  Vol  III.  the  TransU- 
tions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works.   , 

IncludiDg  his  TiansUtlons.  Edit< 

ed,  with  Notes  and  Intioductioii, 

byCoL  CUNMINOHAM.  One  VoL 

Massinger's  Plays. 

From  the  Text  of  Wr 
GiFFORD.  Wiih  the  addition  of 
the  Tragedy  of  "  Believe  as  yott 
List."       Edited    by    CoL   CUS- 


1   by   O 
le  Vol. 


Fcap.  Sto,  cloth  extra,  6^. 

O^Shaughnessy's  (Arthur)  An  Epic  of 


Womin,  and  other  Poems.     Second  Edition. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  loi.  6if. 

O'Shaughnessy  's  Lays  of  Prance. 

(Founded  on  the  "  Lays  of  Marie."}    Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8to,  cloth  extra,  "jt.  6a. 

O'Shaughnessy 's  Music  and  Moonlight : 
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Crown  %<K>,  carefully  printed  on  cteamy  piper,  and  l»sleEiilly 
btwndin  cloth  for  the  Library,  price  6f.  each. 

The  Piccadilly  Novels: 

POFITLAR   STORIBS   BY  THE   BEST   AUTHORS, 

Antonina.  By  Wilkib  Collius, 

Illustiated  by  Sit  J,  Gilbbkt  and  Alfred  Concanen. 
Basil.  By  Wilkib  Collins. 

lUnstiatedbySirJOHNGiLBLKTandJ.  Mahone*. 

Hide  and  Seek.  By  wilkib  Collins. 

Illastialedby  SicJOHN  GiLBSBTand  J.  Mahoney. 
The  Dead  Secret.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbekt  and  H.  Fuhniss. 
Queen  of  Hearts.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illoslialed  by  Sir  J.  GiLBEET  and  A,  CONCANEK. 

My  Miscellanies.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

With  Steel  Portrait,  and  Illustrations  by  A.  COncanen. 

The  Woman  in  White.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

niustratedbySirJ.  Gilbert  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Do  MauriEr  and  F,  A.  Fbasbi. 

Man  and  Wife.  By  wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  WlLLIAK  SMALL. 

Poor  Miss  Finch.  ByWiLKiECoLUNs. 

lUostiated  by  G.  Dc  Mauribr  and  Edward  Hughes. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  t  By  wilkie  Coluns, 

IllusCraied  by  S.  L,  Fildes  and  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

IllusOated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  RAnds. 
The  Frozen  Deep.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahonev. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.  By  Wilkib  Collins, 

Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 
The  Two  Destinies.  By  Wilkib  Collins. 

V  Also  a  POPULAR  EDITION  of  WILKIE  COLLINS'S 
NOVELS,  post  Sto,  Illuatrated  boatds,  33.  each. 
Felicia.  By  M,  Bethau-Edwards. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  W.  Bowles. 

"A  iwiUivBtL  Its ttachtttp inlevaltd,it5  siory  is sympAthtHc.andilukind 
tf fteUiu' ill  frruiai UaBTi iiMndii  /*at  mort  erdituinly  dtrivid/tinH  mnacBr 
tmtry  thaKfTirmfniaficU<»t.  Fnii  uarttin  modimfictuii  ilmdai  hieh  «  ow 
titimatwn  ai  Mu."— Sunday  Times. 
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The  Piccadilly  NQVELS—ctmtinMd. 
The  Qiiem  of  Connaught. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 

"A  Hovfl U'kkk fioatats  tA^rart  tBtdvalttaitrqitaisfy  ^ nevtlfy,    .    .    .    Thx 
Ktntfy  wilibixtrange  to  mttst  rtadtrs,  and  in  majrf  fatUigei  tht  v^cii  of  Naturt 

interetting  stAU  ^sxirty,     A  ntvti  which  no  Howi-rgadrr  Juiuld  miUt  and  VflUck 
t'ofl'  viheicmrallr  shun  mnitls  may  fK/'^.'—SATUscAV  Kevieh. 

Patricia  Kemball,  By  e.  ltmn  linton. 

With  Frontispiece  by  G.  Da  Mauhiee, 
"  Diiplayt ttnnim  kiimotir,  attviU  at  luin  aciiiJ oistrvatian.    Eneu^grafhie 
fotirailitrt  imd  vnt/y  niMrmatiim  to  /umiih  matrriali  for  ha^-a^ttn  nstili  of 
tkt  ardhviTy  ki*d.'SKt\it.oKi  R»viiw. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas.  By  e.  lton  Lintoh. 
Wiih  a  Frontispiece  by  Hbnrt  Woods. 
"  In  kir  narrmnm  and  lur  dtftk,  in  ktr  bcundita  lefolty,  itr  uWiTfiitiing 
patiion,  that  iidutivtiua  i^f  tour  ziMcA  it  ais*  to  crufHf,  and  lAt  ficrct 
hMmiiity  wAick  it  vieariout  firide,  Lga*K  Dtatdat  ua  striMngJigiirt,  In  otu 
gnalitj  /hi  axlluimi  km  in  turni  imanirt  Oirfatud  ktrutf."—BALl.  MaLL. 

The  Evil Eye,atid  other  Stories.  By  kathahine  s.macquoid. 

lUustraled  by  THOMAS  R.  MACQUOID  and  PERCY  MaCquOID. 
a. "  Camtot  dilicatilji,  if  rut  zvry  minutfly  tr  mndfy,  virought,  and  fuilijinuitd 
mmy*  to  givt  a  fUasuraili  utui  of  artiitic  oait  oful/acul^.    A  aard  of  com- 
mmdatim  it  mtntrd  by  Iht  iUiHtrationt."—li.zuiK«t. 

Number  Seventeen.  By  Henry  Kingslb*. 

OaksJwtt  Castle.  By  Hbhrt  Kihsslbt. 

^^^th  B  Frontispiece  by  Shirley  HodSOn. 
.    "A  brisk  and  citar  nfrti  wind  of  tcTitinunl—tmiimtut  tial  h-aelt  iniltad  aj 
tturvaling—ilmii  Ihrmtrh  all  hit  vior/ii,  amd  maitt  all  IMr  rradtrt  at  onct 
Jualtkin-and  nart  glad. "— SpECTATOB, 

Of  en  I  Sesame  I  By  Florence  Marrtat. 

IHuitrafed  by  F.  A.  FeASee. 
"  A    itury  vAith  arouia  and  nataini  tht  nadti't  inltrttl  to  a  kigkirdlgttt 
IliaH,  tfrhaft,  any  of  iii  authin'tftrmp-  iiPDr-ti."~CRAPHIC 

Wkiieladies.  By  Mrs.  oliphant. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Hopkins  and  H,  Woods. 
"  A  phatant  andrtadabltheoi,writtm9iUk  practical  tatt  and  gract'^-^iuvA. 

The  Best  of  Husbands,  By  Jambs  payn. 

lUostrated  by  J.  MoVR  SiflTH. 

Fallen  Fortunes.  ByjAwas  Patn. 

Halves.  By  James  Payn. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  J.  MahONBV. 

Walter's  Word.  ByjAMEsPAYu, 

Illustrated  by  ).  MOYR  SMITH. 
"  Hit  noptli  art  alTDayi  cammcnJallt  In  IJU  unit  of  art.      Tluy  also  fotitu 
anotkrr  ditlincl  claim  to  our  liMng  :    Ihi  girlt  in  titm  art  rtmartai/r  charm- 
(W  aiul  tmo  to  nalnrr,  at  moil   tioflt.  w   htHm^    ham    th*  good  forKatt  U 
tcstrtu  nalun  rtprtunttd  iy  girit." — Sfectatov. 
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The  Piccadilly  Nqvels — continued. 

By  ANTHONr  Trollope. 
The  American  Senator.  By  anthoni  tsolmpe. 

"  Mr.  Tmllait  >ua  a  Irut  arliifi  idta  of  ttm,  ef  cetmr,  if  ianmnt^  :  Uf 
fichira  an  sue.  imd  uldsm  ™(  a/  drawing;  tu  ncrrf  straini  oflirtffKl.H 
fiMUy    Half  in.    tipr^siing  En^lUK    U/t,   it  mvtr  guiUj,  sj  cantaiurr.  — 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond.  By  t.  a.  trolu>pe. 

"Full  if  lift,  of  Bl 
Mr.  TrMopcpMti  a 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.  By  John  Saunders. 

Guy  Waterman.  By  John  saundbrs. 

One  Against  the  World.  ByjoBN  saondbhs 

Thi  Lion  in  the  Path.  By  John  saundebs. 

vjkich  is  fet  as  irtUrating  as  tkovgh  itdtali  toiththe  oppostti  qualiiifs^    -     -    - 
TAr  nitthtrr  of  tkis  really  clever  ttorf  Aas  been  at  great  faiiis  to  wffrk  ffut  aU 

r/  Iht  mays  of  life  ami  kaiits  ef  thimgki  ef  a  hundred  and  js/ty  years  age. 
.    .    .    Certain^  a  very  inleresling  ioo*."— Tjubs. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  By  w.  besant  and  Jahes  rice. 
%*  READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY  may  also  be  had  in 
illustrated  boards,  at  as. 

My  Little  Girl.  ,By  W.  Besant  and  Jamm  Ricb. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft.  By  W.  Besaht  and  James  Rice. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan.  By  w.  BBSANxandjAUEs  rice. 

With  Harp  and  Crown.  By  W.BESAnrandjAMEs  rice. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

With  a  Frontiapiece  by  F.  S.  Walkeb. 
"  '  The  Golden  Sjttterjly'  iiiill  certainly  add  to  the  happiness  ^mankiTid.^^  tut 

NEW   NOVEL    BY  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 
Two  vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  nith  Ulustrattons,  Zls. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 
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Crown  8to,  red  cloth,  extra,  y.  each. 

Ouida  's  Novels. — Uniform  Edition. 

FoUe  Farine.          bj  Ootda. 

Pascarel.                By  Ouida. 

Idaha.                      By  Ouida. 

Puck.                               By  OclDA. 

Ckandos.    ■           By  ouida. 

Dog  of  Flanders,  By  Ouida. 

UnderTwo  Flags.  By  odida. 

Strathmore.           By  ooida. 

Tncotnn.              By  Ouida 

Two  WoodenS&oesBjOmoA. 

Cecil  CastUmainis 

Signa.                     By  Ouida. 

Gagi.                              By  Ouida. 

Held  in  Bondage.  By  ouida. 

In  a  Winter  City.  By  Ouida. 
Ariadni.                By  ouida. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  OUIDA'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra  (nniform  with  the  other  Volomes  of  the 

Series)  jj. 

Ariadne. 


\e  comiOmlim  cj  limplkify   iAn...., .j., ,„..j..    ,,„  „ 

1  lut  altogftkcr  la/titr  Itvei  fiax  amlking  prrsiiivsh  atUmitid  by 
//  H  as  amtflei,  and  c™™,-«if-  "  Mu«,p%  of  th:  Mil  of  tht  wr. 
'f  "-*■"'''  '■  simplt,  uilA  »>  ataisaiii  in  Ot/aaf  o/ pUt,  —' 


'at  ffttfy  a  grtat  romanct,  hut  a  great  and 
beyond  anything  Vlhick  sht  fnu  ytt  given 


four  priHiiiiu  drami 


■Til  liTZaia 


Talfy  a  rtiemntendatiim.  ft  is  as  a  ^ 
and  as  Hich  aw  mt^  almost  venture 
beauty. "—Ivs  World. 


i  is  ef  tkl  Kulf  tor's  skiU  tj^i'li^  shoidd 
6elei5  marble  into  t^  etvntrr/rit  present^ 
.. — I.J—  .^  I.. ..-..  .      ^  enshrined. 


JiiSS.  LINTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
Two  Vols.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  air. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 

;_.   By  E.  Lynn  Linton,  Author  of  "Patricia  Kemball,"&c.    With 
12  Iliustrations  by  Henry  French  and  J.  Lawson. 

MISS  JEAN  MIDDLEM ASS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
Three  Vols,  crown  8to,  at  erery  Libiaiy. 

Touch  and  Go. 

By  Jean  Middlemass. 
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Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  21.  each. 

Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Novels. 

[WiLKiE  Collins'  Novels  may  also  be  had  in  cloth  limp  at 
ii6d.     Sa,  loo,  the  Piccadilly  Novels,^  Liiraty  EditieH:\ 

The  Woman  in  White.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Antonina.  By  Wilkib  Collins. 

BasiL  By  WiLKiK  Collins. 

Hide  and  Seek.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Dead  Secret.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

My  Miscellanies.  By  Wilk.e  Collins. 

The  Moonstone.  By  Wilkib  Collins. 

Man  and  Wife.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Poor  MtSS  Ftnch,  ^  Wilkie  Collins. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  f  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  New  Magdalen.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 

The  Froztn  Deep.  By  wilkie  Collins. 

Tlte  Law  and  the  Lady.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  ByWALTERBcsANT  and  James  Rice. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

By  Ihe  Aulbors  of  "  Ready-Money  Mortiboyr" 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.  By  the  Authors  of  "  Ready-Money  MorUboy." 
My  Little  Girl.  By  the  Authors  of  "  Ready-Money  Mortiboy." 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

By  the  Aulhara  of  "  Ready-Money  Moitiboy." 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 

By  the  AutboTS  of  "  Ready-Money  Moitiboy." 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  By  mark  Twain. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

By  Mask  Twain. 

Oakshott  Castle.  By  henbt  kingslev. 

Bound  to  the   Wheel.  ByjoHNSAUNOEKs. 

Guy  Waterman.  By  John  Saunders. 

One  Against  the  World.  ByjoHNSAUNDess. 

The  Lion   in   the  Path.      ByJosN  and  Katherinb  Saunders. 
Surly    Tim.  Sylhe  Author  of  "That  Lasso' Lowiie's." 
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Tvra  Vols.  8vo,  ebth  extra,  with  lUastintions,  lOi.  6/1. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men. 

Translated  from  the  Greek,  wtth  Note)  Critical  and  Historical, 
and  a  Life  of  FluCaich,  b^  John  and  W11.LIAU  Lamgik>knb. 
Nnr  Edition,  with  Medallion  Portraits. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  ^s.  fid. 

Poe's  choice  Prose  and  Poetical  IVorks, 

With  Baudbiaire's  "Essay." 
"  P01  stastds  at  Htuih  alent  among  vetst-writers  as  Salvator  Resa  among 
faimtn-t/'—SracTATOiL 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

The  Prince  of  Argolis : 

A  Story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairr  Time.  By  J.  Movr  Sui,th. 
With  130  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Vis.  6d. 

Proctor's  Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Author  of  "  Otho-  Worlds 
than  Oais,"&c. 
"  "  7"*«  chUfchariK  0/  Ailrimimiy,  milk  tmarr,  daii  nut  nsult  in  IJu  nxBiaVrj 
rrvettUd  to-ux  ty  the  tcierKe,  but  in  the  lore  and  legends  connected  with  its  his. 
tory,  tie  stTiatge  fancies  tbilh  which  in  old  times  it  has  been  associaiedj  tht 
h/Uf-forgolien  mrlht  to  iiMck  it  has gioentirtk.  In  aurirmt  times,  aiso.Astnmomr 
kas  had  its  ngrtkt  and  fancies,  its  mid  inventions  and  startUne  parado^ees.  S^ 
object  hi  the  present  series  of  papers  kas  been  to  coUect  together  the  motiinirn^ing 
of  these  eld  and  nevi  AstronomkeU  Myths,  associetting  ndth  them,  in  duepropor^ 
Hon.  somei^  the  chief  MarEtU  mhcA  recent  Astronomy  hat  revealed  Uns.  To  the 
former  class  belong  the  snifeets  sf  the  first  four  and  thi:  last  J!ve  essays  of  tht 
present  series ;  while  the  remaining  essafs  bebng  to  the  latter  caleeay.  Thnmgh' 
out  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  technical  expressions  en  the  one  hand^-and  ambi' 
guout  phraseology  {sometimes  resulting  from  the  attempt  to  avoid  technicality)  on 
the  other.  I  halt,  in  fact,  sought  to  present  rny  subjects  as  I  should  lirisk  to  have 
matters  outside  the  range  of  my  special  branch  of siutfy  presented  for  myotimread- 

Crovm  Syo,  cloth  extra,  Jj. 

Prometheus  the  Fire-Giver  ; 


CiowE  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  lai.  6d. 

The  Final  Reliques  of  Father  Prout. 

Collected  and  Edited,  from  MSS.  supplied  by  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  FitANCis  Mahony,  by  Blanchakd  Jerkold, 
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In  Two  Series,  small  410,  blae  and  gold,  gilt  edges,  6s.  each. 

Puniana  ; 

or,  Thoaghts  Wise  and  Other-Why's.  A  New  Collection  of 
Riddles,  Conandtoms,  Jokes,  Sells,  &c.  In  Two  Series,  eadi 
containing  3000  of  the  best  Riddles,  10,000  most  outrafieons  Puns, 
and  upwards  of  Fifty  beautifully  executed  Dniwiags  by  the  Editor, 
the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley.  £Ju:h  Series  is  Complete  in  itsell 
"A  vritly,  JtvU,  and  must  amtaiiit:  wert,  fn/Ksify  and  lUgaitty  ilhitiT^td." 

—  STAHPAtP. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  •}:.  6d. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ; 

or,   Heraldry  founded  upon  Facts.     A  FopuLir  Guide  to  the 
Science   of  Heraldry.         By  J.    R.    PiANCHl,    Esq^    Somerset 
Herald,    With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  Plates,  and  200  lllustratioiis. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  eittra,  71,  td. 

Rabelais'  Works. 

Faithfully  Translated  from  the  French,  with  variorum  Notes,  and 
IS  Characteristic  Illustrations  by  Gustave  DoKfi. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  beautifully 
eiecuted  Chart  of  the  various  Spectra,  7^.  fid. ,  a  New  Edition  of 

Rambosson  's  Astronomy. 

By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.     Trans- 
lated by  C.  B.  PiTMAK.     Profusely  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  (a. 

Red-Spinner's  By  Stream  and  Sea  : 

A  Book  for  Wanderers  and  Anglers.      By  William   Senior 
(Red -Spinner). 

**  Mr.Stniar  kas  Iffitgbegn  ktt^vmasait  iftteresting  and  Briginat  tss^isl.  Ht  is 
a  tuen  obterveTt  acottftutd  iovrr  e/_*  the  gfntle  ifort'  and  ipmbinrs  witha  Jint 
ficlurrsftie  truck  a  quaint  and  tgltititl  iaantur.  All  tlUie  gnaiilici  cemt  out  in  a 
tKOl atlraiUvt mamur in  tiii  dtligUfnl  iHtltaiu.  .  .  .  Itii pn-trnhmtly  a 
6riilitadbram/task,futt^nattcrtandeddBitt-iif-thtJwrnriJcrtnca.  .  .  Wi 
caKimaivf^naMlirbiv»/^tlHlvlidi^linirorl/uiia!iat.-'—tfoiicOKroK-atsT. 

"VerydtU^tfulTtadingsiiattkiiirrt  ef  beak  vAkk  an  anglrr  or  a  ramblir 
■mil it  ^adUhavi  in  tlu  liU  fccbt^  luiyiKliit.  AUstetlur,'^ ^  Strtam  and 
Sra '  ii  «K  i!ftit  itii  icais  ^ili  kind  lakich  jut  hirsi  ctmt  acrais/er  many  a  limg 
aiy."— OM-oao  UmvMsmr  HmAtP. 

Handsomely  printed,  price  5/. 


The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  ; 

or,  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 


T  from  Nor- 
mandy with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
A.D.  1066-7.  Printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  neaily  three  feet  by 
tffo,  with  the  principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 
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Id  4to,  very  handsomely  printed,  extra  gold  clolh,  lu. 

The  Roll  of  Caerlaverock. 

The  Oldest  Heraldic  Roll ;  including  the  Original  Anglo-Norman 
Poem,  and  an  English  Translation  of  the  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  By  Tkouas  Wright,  M.A.  The  Anns  emblazoned 
in  Gold  and  Colours. 

Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  is.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family : 

Seven  Generationt  of  Executioners.  By  Henri  Sanson.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  with  Introduction,  by  Cauillb  Barr^kx. 
"  A  faiHt/nl  Iraiulalian  o/thii  curima  viork,  vildi.li  mill  crrlaittl^  npayprrtual 
'-not  Btttht  grtltnd  of  itihtiHg/Mliff/ i^JfrrBn.for  ikt  original  anther  itemt  ta 
it  rattitr  ashaKad  sf  Ihi  iichxical  aifcci  of  kii  tmftiBim,  and  a  ammtndt^h 
rtUeciit  as  la  iti  ditaili.  hul  itcaiat  it  caKlaiiH  a  hieid  occbkhI  tf  tkt  nasi  nstablt 
causH  caihro  AiTin  tki  tinu  if  LbuU  XlV.la  a  fttiod  vrilUw  tin  mtmirrf  ^ 
immx  ttiil  ^tnnf.     .     .     .    Can  tcaraljr  faii  ta  it  rxtrtmtif  tulirlaitaxg." — 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  41.  &/.  each. 

The  "Secret  Out"  Series._ 

The  Volumes  are  as  follows  : 
The  Art  of  Amusing : 

A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts, 
Games,  Tricks,  Puides,  aDd  Cha- 
rades. ByFKANic  BeIxeW.  300 
Illustrations. 


Hanhy-Panky : 

Very  Easy  Tricks,  V07  Difficult 
Tricks.  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 
Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Crb- 
MEK.    300  Illustrations. 

Magician's  Own  Book  : 
Perfonnances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Effls,  Hats,  Handkerchief.  &c. 
An  from  Actual  Experience. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Crbme;k.  boo 
IDustralions. 


Magic  No  Mystery : 
Tricks  with  Cards,  Dice,  Balls, 
Ac,  with  fully  descriptive  Direc- 
tions ;  the  Art  of  Secret  Writing; 
the  Training  of  Performing  Ani- 
mals, &c.  With  Coloured  Fron- 
tispiece and  many  Illustrations. 

TAe  Merry  Circle  ; 

A  Book  of  New  Intellectual  Games 
and  Amusements.  By  C1.ABA 
Bbllew.     Many  Illustrations. 

T^  Secret  Out  .- 

One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards, 
and  other  Recreadons  ;  with  En- 
tertaining Exi»riments  in  Draw- 
ing-room or  '•  While  M.igic."  By 
W.  H,  Cremeh.  300  EngiaviogB. 


DYCE'S  SHAKSSPEASE.—in  9  vols.  Svo,  clolh  extra,  ^4  lor.' 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dvce.     A  New  Edition,  being 

the  Third,  with  Mr.  Dyce's  Final  Corrections. 

•.•  riot  idHioH  it  tut  It  mert  rtfrint  if  Ikal  jiAick  afffand  in  iBjt,  tin 

frtanti  a  iixl  very  matrriaify  allertd  and  amnJtdfrBM  iigiiiniriglii  rnd,  ndtA 

rt  Utrgt  iedf  ^  crtticat  I^otts  almost  tntirely  mvt,  aitd  a  Glesstiry,  in  which  tkt 

lanesaPKif  the  fstt,  kitallnsimi  tacuilems,  b'c.  art  fitUy  sxflairud. 

•■THE  BEST  TEXT  OF  SffAKESPSARE  WHICH  HAS  YET  AP- 
PEARED. Mr.  Dyct't  tditianis  a  rrtal  mrrt,vxirtky  sf  his rtfulatien.imd 
far  thtfrmnt  it  amtaim  tkt  itandartruxi."—'tntn, 
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In  reduced  &cBimi1e,  iniall  8vo,  half  Roxburgbe,  lor.  6r£ 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  W1H.1AK  SHAKBSPEAKE'a  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Trage- 
dies, Published  according  to  the  true  Original!  Copies.  London, 
Printed  by  ISAAC  Iaggard  and  Ed.  Blount,  1623. — An  etact 
Reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  original,  in  reduced  facsimile 


A  fuUprespstus  leUl  hi  sent  upon  applkatim, 
"  Ts  Mrun.  CkatU  atd  Windta  Mexgi  Iht  mrrii  ef  kaviitf  Jsnt  mari  It 
facilHall  tin  critical stKdy  s/  Iha  Irjtl  ufsur  trtai  dmmaUsI  than  all  tlit  Skakt- 
ipcare  clubs  and  atcUtus  put  togttktr.  A  amfUli  facsimiU  ef  llu  aUbralid 
First  Fdie  tdilieit  qf  ita^/sr  llSlf-a-gtHHta  is  at  <:KCr  a  miracU  a/  chiafiuts  laid 

*»I  tl  is  as  distinct  as  in  a  grnaint  copy  ^  thr  friginal,  and  mill  bifsund  to  6l  at 
•ai/3da>ui/arwiiiTi>usnd:ii  titaisludeHltkaHtkilatlcr."--ATHivMVK. 


Post  Svo,  with  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  lS.r. 

The  Lansdowne  Shakespeare. 

Beautifully  printed  in  red  and  blaclt,  in  small  but  very  clear  type. 
With  engraved  facsimileofDaOESKOUT's  Portrait,  md  37  beautifiil 
Steel  Plates,  after  Stothakd. 

Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  iSi. 

The  School  of  Shakspere. 

Including  "The  Ijfe  and  Death  of  Captain  Thomas  Stukeley," 
with  a  New  Life  of  Stucley,  from  Unpublished  Sources  ;  "No- 
body and  Somebody,"  "  Histriomastix,"  "Tlie  Prodigal  Son," 
"Jack  Drum's  Entertainement,"  "A  Warning  for  Fair  Women," 
with  Reprints  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Mnrder  ;  and  "Faire  Em." 
Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  and  an  Account  of  Robert 
Green  and  his  Qnarrels  with  Shakspere,  b}>  Ricuakd  Simpson, 
B.A.,  Author  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Shakspere's  Sonnets,"  "  The 
Life  of  Campion,"  &c.  With  an  Introduction  by  F.  J.  Furnivall. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extis,  with  Illnstntions,  ^l.  (>d. 

Signboards  : 

Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famotts  Taverns  and  Re- 
markable Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Caudbn 
HoTTEN.     With  nearly  ICX)  Illustrations. 

*  "  EvTK  i/vn  nm  mr  sa  maliciims!^  intKned,  wi  ca*!d  lul  fiiktuiall  Main. 

LaraecJamiHallnt-iflKna,  htcaiai  t>u  fd  things  art  s>  numirBM,  at  la  dfff 

tht  mini  tiihiiUtalidipndittiitK."—-ViKms. 

Exquisitely  printed  in  miniature,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  21.  &/. 

.  The  Smoker 's  Text-Book. 

By  J.  Hameb,  F.R.S.L. 
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Sheridan's  Complete  tVorks, 

with  Life  and   Anecdotes.      Including  his   Dramatic  Writings, 
printed  from   the  Original   Editions,  his   Works  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  i  with  a  Collec- 
tion of  Sheridaniano. 
"  Tkt  tdit^r  ^s  httugkt  legffhtr  viithin  a  managea^tr  compass  not  onty  tit 
»fv4  fiixys  by  tbkiek  Skmdan  is  btsf  knffVm^  but  a  iOlUitioH  atse  ef  kti  fixticai 
fuamlaekxreUafamiluHot)ufKilu,slnleht5e/i'ntimsluddmmxi,nUc(umt 
/rum  Ui  rtfortid  imllicumi,  and  extracls/rem  Ait  frincital  ifacAtt.    To  Uai 
iifrtfixtd  a  sburt  but  tutlliiirillirtitimair,  giving  IMickit/  /acts  is  SAiridai^i 


Hterary  and folitical  carttr ;  se  tAtit,  with  Ikii  voiumt  in  his  tiandt  Ihettudtnt 

may  amiidir  himst(f  lolimil-  --"  '■—'-'-'  --'•■  -'■ "-  --  - —  '—  - 

gtHtral  comprrkeKsioH  of  the  iu 


tolimhlywtU  fiirnithid  with  rdlihat  U mctiwry /or  a. 
-'■iiiubjato/it."--^---  "■■-  " 


Ciown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  6s,  6d. 

The  Slang  Dictionary : 

Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.     An  ENTIRELY  New 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  considerably  Enlaced. 

■*  iVr  art e^Iad  to  tft  thtSLiHt  Dictionary  rvprinled and eniargfd.     Fremakiek 
aittUificpnnt  i^viroi  thii  hook  imot  U  be  dcspiitd.    Of  courii  it  camat  fail  to 
*,~.^„-C,»?™      n  .^,,l„il,.  very  VGcabflary  <!f  unrctlrainld  kumour,  and 
'iH>rd,itprevidavaltiablr  matlrial  ioik  ftr  tkt 
ml  of  human  Mft.iv."— AcADKMv. 

Crown  4to,  imiform  with  "  Chaucer  for  Children,"  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  icw.  61/. 

Spenser  for  Children. 

By  M.  H.  TowRY.     With  lUustrations  in  Colours  by  Walter 

J,  MOXGAN. 
"  Ik  these  transcripts  tkt  writer  has  Indeavourgd  to  fireierve  the  ihottghis  and 
language  of  Spenser,  ivhi^  presenting  the  tales  in  a  simple  and  continuous  form, 
Tke  work  of  one  of  our  greatest  poets  has  not  iem  approached  in  on  irrenertnl 
tfirit,  nor  Tiatk  atgt  inltntion  of  vulgariting  his  JScHotii  hi  relating  tkim  in  a 
familiar  and  mocking  mannn — a  sfyle  loo  eften  suffosed  to  be  that  most  attractive 
to  the  young." 

Imperial  410,  containing  150  beautifully-finished  fnll-page  Et^ravings 
Mid  Nine  Vignettes,  all  tinted,  and  some  illuminated  in  gold  and 
colours,  half.morocco,  £g  91. 

Stoihard's  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great 

Britain.     With  Historical  Description  and  Introduction  by  John 

Kempk,  F.S.A.   ANEwEDiTiON,withalaj^e  body  of  Additional 

Notes  by  John  Hewitt. 

",•  A  few  Large  Paper  copies,  royal  folio,  with  the  arms  illummated 

in  gold  and  colours,  and  the  plates  very  carefully  finished  in  body-colour^ 

haehtened  with  gold  in  the  very  finest  style,  half-morocco,  ^£15  iji, 
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Crown  Sto,  cloth  extra,  ^. 

Siedman  's  Victorian  Poets  : 

■  Criticrf  Essays.     By  Edmund  Ci.iut£NCZ  Stedman. 
"  Wt  imeU  lo  bt  Uumifid  In  ihfii  mio  ds  critical  vmk  viilh  csmfrlirit  sUU 
andiaidintiauliiu'.vntkhmtslya/  fKrfesr,iaid  iialllditistKcl  atld  tkannalmtit 
tfixKMlisH.    And»fr.StidmaH,»aviii£ch • •.JL.lj.^-.  j ,i. 

htiiMihf^itJimi,a,tddiiciXJ^'—%i 


Large  8to,  half-Roiburghe,  with  Illustoitions,  price  9f, 

Stow 's  Survey  of  Lomion. 

Edited  bjr  W.  J.  Thoms,  F.S.A,  A  New  Edition,  with  Copper- 
plate lUnstrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  eitra,  with  Illustcatioiis,  ^s.  6d. 

Swift's  Choice  Works, 

in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of 
the  Maps  in  the  Original  Edition  of  "Gulliver's  Travels." 

"  Thi  '  Tail  n/a  Tub'  ii,  I'n  m^  affnimnm,  tlu  maitrrfUa  of  Snrifl ; 
etrtaiitly  Rairiau  has  notAjnf  tufitntr,  eviit  in  invttitiffH,  nffr  anptlAing  to  coH- 
dmjtdt  to  fointod,  so  fail  of  real  mtaniHg,  of  bitiitg  salirt,  of  fttscitffus  analogy  ^ 
Th£  '  BaUlKi/ lilt  Bosk'  issiak  an  imfronimnl  ot  Ut  limiJar  eomiat  in  tlu 
Lutrin,  IJiatvt  call  hardly  matt  it  as  an  imifalion.''—'llALLAU. 

"  Swift's  reputalioM  as  afioel  hat  Attxina  maKtirroAtettredhy  lhsgrfattrs/lt»^ 
doMT,  fy  th*  nalatmi/orce  and  invtntivs  gtnius,  of  his  frost  writings  t  htl,  if  ht 
hadnrvsrviHtimtilhCTtht  'TaU^a  Tui'  or  'CnUivtr's  Travih!  Ais  namt 

Mr.  Swinburne's  Works : 


The  Qui 

RasiMOHd,    Fcap.  Svo,  51. 
Atalanta  in  Calydon. 

A  New  EditioD,    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Chastelard. 

A  Tragedy.    Fcap.  Svo,  71. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

Fcap.  Svo,  91. 
Notes     on    "Poems    and 

Ballads.-     Svo,  u. 

William  Blake: 
A  Ciidcal  Essay.  With  Facsimile 
Painlings.    Decay  Svo,  161. 

Songs  before  Sunrise. 

Crown  Svo,  lof.  6d. 


A  Tragedy.    Two  Vol*  crom 
George  Chapman  : 

An  Essay.     Crown  Bvo,  js. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations. 

Crown  Bvo,  6r. 

Essays  and  Studies. 
Erechtheus  : 

A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 

Note  of  an  English  Re- 
publican OK  tkt  MkscoviU  Cm- 
sadt.    Svo,  IJ. 

A  Note  on  CharlotteBrohte, 

Crown  8vo,  61. 
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MR.  SWINBURNE'S  NEW  WORK. 
Crovn  Svo,  doth  extra,  91'. 

Poems  und  Ballads. 

Second  Series.     By  Algernon  Ckables  Swhibuene. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ji.  ftd. 

Rossetli's(W.  M.)  Criticism  upon  Swin- 

bumis  "  Poems  and  Ballads." 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  with  lUustrations,  "js.  6d. 

Sirutt's    Sports  and   Pastimes  of  the 

PiopU  of  EHgland;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recrea- 
tions,  Majr  (Ames,  Miunmerics,  ShowS,  Processions,  Pageants, 
and  Pompous  Spectacles,  .from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time,  with  140  Illustrations.  Edited  by  William  Hone. 
","  A  few  Large  Paper  Copies,  with  an  extra  set  of  Copperplate 
Illustrations,  carefully  coloured  by  hand,  from  the  Originals,  50*. 

Mediom  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  71.  &d. 

Dr.  Syntax 's  Three  Tours, 

in  S^rch  of  the  Fictnresqne.  in  Search  of  Consolation,  and  in 
Search  of  a  Wife.     With  the  whole  of  Rowlanbson's  droll  page 
Illustrations,  in  Colours,  and  Liteof  the  Author  by  J.  C.Hotten, 
Large  post  Svo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  ^t  top,  with  Illustcaiions,  lit.  bd. 

Thackerayana : 

Notes  and  Anecdotes.  lUostrated  by  a  profusion  of  Sketches  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Inci- 
dents in  his  School-life,  and  Favouiite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
Jiis  everyday  reading.  With  Hundreds,  of  Wood  Engravings  and 
Five  Coloured  Plates,  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  Original  Drawings. 

"//  mmld  havt  bien  a  rtal  las  In  ailirvrafiical  Iilcralt4ri  iad  copyright 
dWUflHts  liifrivid  lAt  gntral  /uitfc  0/  Ikii  vtrj  amusing  cnUicliet.  Onr  ,>/ 
Tkacktrays  *a*Vl,  fram  kis  sdumlboji  days,  was  la  arrtamcnl  tkt  margins  ami 
ilant  fBgis  ef  Iks  iaaii  ht  luid  its  use  with  coricaturt  iUuslratiims  t/  their 
antltxli.  This  tavt  liscial  valut  In  (ht  sals  af  Ass  library,  and  is  altnisi  caust 
for  it[rtt  (hal  il  could  nut  luan  iron  fnsmxd  in  ils  intrgrily.  Thackerajfs 
filacs  in  UtsralstTe  is  emintnl  rnm^A  to  have  fitade  this  an  ittUresi  so  fulurt 
Ptntratieni.  Tht  anonyhtBiiI  tditer  has  dam  Iht  bist  thai  ht  CBuld  la  compm- 
satt  for  Ikt  lack  of  ihis.  It  isan  admiraiit  addtadum,  not  only  to  his  calltcild 
maris,   but  also  to  any   tmmsir  of  him  that  Aas  been,  or  Ihal  is  liktly  It  bt. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  lUnstrations,  ^s.  dd. 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle  of  In- 

dotaue.  With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  IntiodactJon  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  over  50  fine  Hhistrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
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